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CAUTION 


In this work the bearings are referred to the True 
compass, and when given in degrees are reckoned 
clockwise, from 000° (North) to 359°. 

The latitudes and longitudes given in the text are 
approximate. 

The distances are expressed in sea-miles of 60 to a 
degree of latitude. 

A cable’s length is assumed to be equal to the tenth 
part of a sea-mile. It is often accepted as being 
one-tenth of a nautical mile. 

The depths are given below chart datum level where 
not otherwise stated. 

Heights on the land are given above mean level of 
high water spring tides. 

Figures in brackets given after those denoting feet, 
fathoms and yards are their equivalents in metres. 

Time is expressed in the four-figure notation com¬ 
mencing at midnight. 

The term “ steam vessel ” used herein includes any 
vessel propelled by machinery. 

A name in brackets, immediately following another 
name is the obsolete name which is still shown 
on the Admiralty charts. As a general rule, the 
bracketted name is only inserted once in each 
route in which it appears. 






ADVERTISEMENT 

, , A F. B. Woodhouse, R.N. replaces 

THIS, THE CM °- “ d PUb ' iSl “ d ‘ n ,923 ' 

the first e t too c ten retaiM d, but the lay-out has 

Most 0 ^J. h j m a ^' a ,! 0 u^f hav^been added? and °™ e ^^f^^por^oMeparture oT^estinatioru 

b “ n consulted ' and 1 “ forma “°” “ trac,ed 

therefrom St whe dn foun(l suable for this edition. 

a been included for smaller vessels to enable them to make the longer ocean 

-*“*-■* „ htB1 t 
~ the 

° f No ‘“ “ d “ 

The system of indexing routes has been revised. 

SSMLSfS’S 

Meteorological Office of the Air Ministry. 

LondT^ 1 '"^ addition 
or correction of those appearing, herein. 

The following list., extracted from the aUth ° ntieS *" 

" A?mSES"Sng DiSdoS Md Pilots for all coasts and oceans of the world. 

Admiralty Distance Tables. 

Department. 

Information supplied by the Manager, or by the Marine Superintendents of the following British 
steamship companies:— 

Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Company, Ltd. 

Asiatic Steam Navigation Company, Ltd. 

Australasian United Steam Navigation Company, Ltd. 

Booth Steamship Company, Ltd. 

IS No S ,StlSft“m Navigation Company. Ltd. (White Star, Dominion, and American 

Lines). 

British Tanker Company, Ltd. 

Canadian Pacific Ocean Services, Ltd. 

Cayzer, Irvine, and Company, Ltd. 

Cunard Steamship Company, Ltd. 

Eagle Oil Transport Company, Ltd. 

Elder, Dempster Company, Ltd. 

Ellerman Line, Ltd. 

Alfred Holt and Company, Ltd. 

Lamport and Holt, Ltd. 

Oceanic Steam Navigation Company (White Star Line). 

Orient Steam Navigation Company, Ltd. 

Pacific Steam Navigation Company, Ltd. 

Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, Ltd. 

Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. 

Union Steamship Company of New Zealand, Ltd. 

Union Castle Mail Steamship Company, Ltd., 
and by the Managers of the following sailing-ship companies:— 

Messrs. J. Hardie and Company, Glasgow. 

Messrs. Thos. Law and Company (Shire Line), Glasgow. 

Personal navigating notes upon the trade-routes, with which they are best acquainted have been 
received from the Commanders of many mercantile vessels, and from Marine Superintendents of 
several of the various lines mentioned above, and have been embodied in this book. 


Hydrographic Department, 
Admiralty, London. 

1st. May, 1950. 


A. G. N. Wyatt, 
Vice-Admiral and 
Hydrographer of the Navy. 
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Introductory Remarks 

T HE ROUTES FOR SHIPS voyaging through the various oceans, to be described in the follow¬ 
ing pages', have been laid down with special reference to the winds and currents that would be 
experienced on each particular passage. In regions where seasonal changes, such as monsoons, or 
the appearance of floating ice, occur at certain times of the year, routes are given to suit these seasons. 

Routes are provided both for steamships and for sailing-ships. As these differ so widely in 
character, it has been considered to be more convenient to place them under two separate sections, 
one for steam-ship passages, and one for sailing-ship passages. 

Charts (5305, 5306 and 5307) illustrating steamship routes in the Atlantic, Indian and Pacific 
oceans, respectively, and also one general chart (5308) of sailing-ship routes are appended, and will 
be found in a pocket on the cover of the book. 

Steamships have been regarded as belonging to three categories, as follows:— 

(1) Full-powered, or able to maintain a sea-going speed of 15 knots or over. 

(2) Moderate-powered, or able to maintain a sea-going speed of from 10 to 15 knots, and 

(3) Low-powered, or having a sea-going speed of less than 10 knots. 


The routes given herein are intended mainly for vessels of the second and third categories. Those 
of the first category would, in most instances, take the nearest navigable route between ports; each 
ship being governed, in so doing, solely by her “ radius of action,” i.e., the number of miles of which 
her bunker-fuel is capable of conveying her. Yet even such a ship would find, in some instances, 
a considerable saving in wear and tear, in time, and in fuel by following the route here laid down; 
as, for example, on a passage to the westward during the south-west monsoon of the Arabian sea. 


The routes given in this book are ocean passages, properly so considered. For coastal passages, 
the navigator is referred to the appropriate Admiralty Sailing Directions for the coast in question 
(see Chart Y in pocket). Nevertheless, in several instances an ocean passage has often to be combined 
with a coastal passage; such, for example, as on a voyage from the English channel to Rio de 
La Plata, along the coast of South America from Recife to the southward; in such cases, the 
coastal part of the voyage is necessarily described together with the trans-oceamc part. A special 
chapter (Section C., Part II, Chapter II) has also been devoted to the saihng-slup passages though 
the many channels between the islands of the Eastern archipelago, connecting the Indian and Pacific 


As the track, or a portion of the track, of many of the routes lies along a Great Circle the following 
charts or diagrams, all of which can be obtained from any Agent for the sale of Admiralty charts 
and publications, will prove of use for the rapid transfer of such tracks to the Mercator projection, 
on which the majority of Admiralty charts are constructed: w - , Teleeranhv 

Diagram 5029—Great Circle diagram for use in Navigation, Aviation and Wireless Telegraphy. 


Chart 11a—North Atlantic ocean—gnomonic chart for facilitating Great Circle sailing. 

Chan 18a.—South Atlantic and Southern oceans-gnomonic chart for facilitating Great Circle 
Chart 132—Indian* and Southern oceans-gnomonic chan for facilitating Great Circle sailing. 
Chart 42a.—North Pacific ocean—gnomonic chart for facilitating Great Crrcle sarling. 

Chart 53a.—South Pacific and Southern oceans-gnomonic chart for facilitating Great Circle sailing. 


r .-Charts; 42a. and !*£££**£&f SKiSS 

SSf^iuhea^y^'i^Cyeans/tim geographical position of the point of 
departure and destination being inserted in pencil. 


Division of the book 


The book has been divided in four sections as follows: 


Section A .—This contains a general 
weather, and ice conditions throughout 


itement respecting the wind and current circulations, the 
ie world, together with a brief discussion on their causes. 


A short description of Tropical revolving storms 
together with practical rules for avoiding them, is 


and the localities in which they may be expected, 
also included in this section. 


• , a r'nrrpnts and ice. as they affect each area, will 

Further information regarding winds and weathe , . 

be found in Chapter I of each Part of Section 13. 











* • divided into four parts, each dealing with the winds and weather, 

“ d - “ fo,lo “ : - 

Part I.—Atlantic ocean. 

Part II.— Mediterranean and Black seas. 

Part III.—Red sea, Indian ocean and Persian gulf. 

Part IV.— Pacific ocean. 

o r This section is divided into three parts only, devoted exclusively to sailingship routes 

p art i—Atlantic ocean and Mediterranean sea. 

Part II.— Indian ocean, Eastern archipelago and Red sea. 

Part III.— Pacific ocean. 

Seclon D. —This section is divided into three parts. The are, covered by each part is as follows:- 

Part I.—Atlantic ocean and Mediterranean sea. 

Part II.—Indian ocean, Persian gulf and Eastern archipelago. 

Part III.—Pacific ocean. 

Indexes 

The following indexes have been compiled. See also page 5 and page 6 

Route indexes— There are two indexes for routes, one at the end of each route section, B and C. 
Both Ire alphabetical and cover the whole world; a note at the begtnmng of each explains the 
system used. 

Jndex to winds and weather, currents, and ice.- An index to these subjects appears at the beginning 
of Section A, and of Chapter I of each part of Section B. The indexes are arranged in the order of 
the paragraphs as they appear in the text. 

Index to Navigational notes and cautions— An index to these notes and cautions is printed at the 
beginning of each part of Section D. Where a Note or Caution, printed in Section D. applies to any 
route described in this book, a notation (in italics) is made at the bottom of the appropriate page in 
Sections B. and C.; thus See Section D. Part 1. Index on pages 340 and 341. 



















Section A 

OCEANIC WINDS, WEATHER, 
ICE AND CURRENTS 

General Statement 


Details of the Winds, Weather, Ice and Currents 
affecting the various Oceans are given in 
Chapter I of Parts I, II, III, and IV 
of Section B. 
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SECTION A 


Chapter I 

WINDS AND WEATHER-ICE 

PRESSURE AND WIND 


destribe^brieV^causes 

of"wind, and the laws which govern its direction 
and strength over the sea. 

Atmospheric pressure 

The atmosphere, by reason of its weight exerts 
a pressurlfupon the surface of the Earth p the mean 
value of which is rather under ^i^-Per square 
inch Atmospheric pressure is normally, however, 
measured in millibars, the mean pressure at sea 
level being about 1013 millibars. 

This pressure is not, however, everywhere and at 
all times the same. In certain parts of the world, 
pressure is found to be permanently above the mean 

Ke hi other parts it is permanently below the 
mean. These regions are spoken f as being^egions 
of “ High Pressure' and of Low Pressure 
respectively. 

In addition to these permanent pressure regions 
there arise from time to time temporary areas ot 
high or low pressure, i.e. relatively high or low with 
respect to the normal pressure of the region in which 
they occur. 


northern ^’^ispVre C '° cfS'JSons 

in ' h S tSSed “ cyclonic.” 

around areas CHO P} drculates in a clockwise 

sss. ™ sss 

“Ibrtola?^ iiifact, M 
barometric pressure. ___ • t u e c i 0 ser they are 

the pressure gradient and the 
St The ge effS oftSeTicrion is twofold. Firstly 
the^urface "anSecondly^t causef it to be"deflected 

the centre of high pressure. 

Buys Ballots Law 

From the facts described above the following 
rule, named after its originator, is derived. 


N. POLE 



Fig. 1. 


Wind 

As a result of the differences of pressure men¬ 
tioned above there is a tendency for air to flow from 
regions of high pressure towards those of low 
pressure. 

Effect of the Earth’s rotation and surface friction 

The effect of the Earth’s rotation is to cause the 
air flow to be deflected to the right in the northern 
hemisphere, and to the left in the southern hemi¬ 
sphere, resulting in an anti-clockwise circulation of 
the wind around an area of low pressure in the 


“ If you face the wind the centre of low pressure 
will be from 8-12 points on your right hand in the 
northern hemisphere, and on your left hand in the 
southern hemisphere.” 

General Planetary Distribution of Pressure and 
Winds 

The distribution of pressure and the winds which 
would result over a uniform earth entirely covered 
by water are shown in Fig. 1, together with the terms 
long used by seamen to describe the various regions. 
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Effect of variations in the Sun’s Declination 

The effect of the annual march of the sun in 
declination is to cause the belts of pressure and their 
associated winds to move towards the north in the 
northern summer, and towards the south in the 
southern summer. The amount of this oscillation 
is much smaller than that of the sun itself, and in 
general amounts only to some 4° of latitude. This 
movement, furthermore, lags some 6 to 8 weeks 
behind that of the sun, so that, in general, the belts 
described above and shown in Fig. 1 reach their 
most northerly position in July-August and their 
most southerly position in January-February. 

Effect of the distribution of Land and Sea 

The effect of large land masses is to modify greatly 
the planetary distribution of pressure and wind 


shown in Fig. 1. The belts of high pressure in 30° 
North and South are split up into separate cells of 
high pressure (or anticyclones) situated over the 
eastern part of each of the Oceans; the belt of low 
pressure in about 60° N. is likewise modified into 
separate areas of low pressure situated in the vicinity 
of Iceland and the Aleutian Islands. In the southern 
hemisphere, there is little or no land in the area 
covered by this low pressure belt, and consequently 
it extends uninterruptedly around the earth. 

Superimposed upon these modifications of the 
general planetary distribution of pressure, there is a 
tendency for pressure to become relatively high over 
land masses in the winter, and relatively low in the 
summer. This seasonal change in pressure distri¬ 
bution causes corresponding modifications to the 
oceanic winds in the vicinity. 


OCEANIC WINDS AND WEATHER 


The general distribution of the oceanic winds 
described hereunder is best seen from a study of 
World Climatic Charts 5301 and 5302 which are 
included in this book. 

For more precise information relating to oceanic 
winds and weather the mariner is referred to the 
atlases of monthly meteorological charts of the 
several oceans, published by the Marine Branch of 
the Meteorological Office, Air Ministry. 

For detailed information relating to specific 
localities reference should be made to the appro¬ 
priate volume of the Admiralty Sailing Directions. 
See Chart Y in pocket at the end of this book. 

The Doldrums 

The Doldrums is that part of the ocean lying in 
the equatorial trough of low pressure situated be¬ 
tween the Trade winds of the two hemispheres. The 
normal position of the Doldrums in February and 
August are shown in Climatic Charts 5301 and 
5302. The characteristic features of this zone are 
calms and light variable winds alternating with 
squalls, heavy rains and thunderstorms. The width 
of the zone averages about 200-300 miles but there 
are very considerable seasonal and day to day varia¬ 
tions. The severity of the weather also varies 
greatly; at times a ship may cross the belt and only 
experience a few scattered showers, while on other 
occasions severe squalls, violent thunderstorms and 
much heavy rain may be encountered. It has been 
found that doldrum weather is generally worst when 
the strength of the Trade winds is greater than the 
normal, and best when the Trades are abnormally 
light. 

The Trade Winds 

Between the Doldrums and the oceanic high 
pressure areas in each hemisphere blow the Trade 
Winds, northeasterly in the northern hemisphere 
and southeasterly in the southern hemisphere. 
These winds blow permanently and with great 
steadiness and persistence throughout the year, each 
embracing a belt of some 1200 miles of latitude. 
The Trade winds, however, do not blow in the North 
Indian ocean or in the western part of the North 
Pacific, where their place is taken by the Monsoons 
(see below). 

The average strength of the Trades is about 4, 
though variations occur between different oceans 
and at different seasons. 

Weather in this zone is generally fair or fine with 
small detached cumulus clouds. On the eastern 
sides of the oceans cloud amounts are small and 
rainfall very scanty, while on the western sides cloud 
amounts are larger and rain is comparatively fre¬ 
quent, being a maximum in the summer months. 


Both cloud and the frequency and intensity of rain 
increase towards the doldrums. 

Poor visibility occurs fairly frequently in the 
eastern parts of the trade wind belts, due in part 
to mist or fog forming at times over the cold currents, 
and in part to sand and dust being carried out to sea 
by the prevailing offshore winds. On the western 
sides of the oceans visibility is good—except when 
reduced by heavy rain—and fog is very rare. 
caution. The generally fair weather of the Trades 
is liable, at certain seasons and in certain localities, 
to be interrupted by the dangerous Tropical Storms, 
which are described in detail on pages 17 to 21. 

The Variables 

In the areas covered by the oceanic anticyclones 
and situated between the Trade Winds and the 
Westerlies further polewards, there exist zones of 
light and variable winds. In the North Atlantic, this 
region is known as the “ Horse Latitudes ” due to 
the number of horses which, in the days of sail, had 
to be thrown overboard, owing to shortage of fodder 
and water arising from the undue protraction of the 
voyage through these light and baffling winds. 

The weather in these zones is generally fine, cloud 
amounts are small and rainfall very scanty. 

The Westerlies 

On the polar sides of the oceanic anticyclones the 
wind direction becomes prevailing westerly. These 
winds are not, however, permanent winds in the same 
way as are the trade winds on the equatorial sides of 
the “ highs.” The constant passage of depressions 
(see page 14) from a westerly to an easterly point 
across this zone causes the winds to vary greatly 
both in direction and strength. 

Gales are frequent—especially in winter; the 
weather is subject to rapid changes and fine weather 
is seldom prolonged. In the Southern ocean, the 
frequency of gales in the belt encircling the earth, 
south of about latitude 40°S. has earned for it the 
name of the “ Roaring Forties.” 

Climatic Charts 5301 and 5302 show, for January 
and July respectively, the areas where gales are most 
frequent. 

In the northern hemisphere fog is common in the 
western parts of this zone during the summer. It 
also occurs fairly frequently in the Southern ocean 
in the summer of that hemisphere. Areas where fog 
is likely on 5 or more days per month are shown on 
Charts 5301 and 5302. 

Ice may be encountered in certain parts of this 
zone at certain seasons. Approximate limits are 
shown on the climatic charts. 
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A more detailed statement about fog and ice is 
given in pages 21 and 22. 

The Polar Regions 

The greater part of the region lying on the polar 
sides of the Westerlies is unnavigable on account ot 


ice and need not therefore be dealt with in much 
detail The prevailing wind is generally from some 
easterly point and gales are common in the winter 
months though less so than in the zones of the 
Westerlies. Weather is usually very cloudy and fog 
is frequent in the summer months. 


SEASONAL WINDS AND MONSOONS 


In certain parts of the oceans the general distribu¬ 
tion of pressure and wind as described m the pre 
ceding paragraphs is much modified by the seasonal 
heating P and cooling of adjacent large land masses. 
The annual range of sea temperature m the open 
ocean is comparatively small, whereas large land 
masses become greatly heated during the summer 
months and much cooled during the wine,The 
alternate heating and cooling is communicated t 


the air in these regions, and results in the formation 
of areas of low and high pressure respectively. This 
re-distribution of pressure results in a seasonal 
reversal of the prevailing wind in the adjacent oceans. 

The most important oceanic areas subject to these 
seasonal winds are the Indian ocean and Western 
Pacific, and those adjacent to the coasts of West 
Africa and Western Central America. 


LOCAL WINDS 


Though not strictly speaking “ oceanic, certain 
locally caused winds are sufficiently widespread in 
their distribution, and affect sufficient routes to 
justify their treatment here on broad lines. It is 
emphasized, however, that a detailed description of 
these winds as they affect specific localities must be 
sought elsewhere—namely in the meteorologica 1 
section of the appropriate Admiralty Sailing Direc¬ 
tions. 

Land and Sea Breezes 

The regular alternation of land and sea breezes is 
a conspicuous feature of most tropical and sub¬ 
tropical coasts and islands (other than very small 
ones). They also occur at times in temperate lati¬ 
tudes in fine settled weather in the summer though 
they are here much weaker and less well marked than 
is the case in lower latitudes. 

The cause of these breezes is the unequal heating 
and cooling of the land and the sea by the sun’s 
radiation. By day the surface of the earth rapidly 
acquires heat under the influence of the sun s rays, 
whereas the sea temperature remains virtually un¬ 
affected. The heat of the land is communicated to 
the air in contact with it, which expands and rises. 
Air from over the sea flows in to take its place, pro¬ 
ducing an onshore wind known as the Sea Breeze. 
By night the land rapidly loses heat by radiation, and 
becomes much colder than the adjacent sea. The 
air over the land is chilled, becomes denser and 
heavier, and flows out to sea under the influence of 
gravity. This constitutes the Land Breeze. 

The sea breeze usually sets in at about 1000-1100 
local time, attains its maximum strength (usually 
about Beaufort force 3-4) at about 1400, and dies away 
about sunset. It extends normally about 20 miles 
to seaward, though under favourable conditions it 
has been detected at as much as 100 miles from the 
coast. The land breeze is usually less well marked 


and weaker than the sea breeze—often being in¬ 
appreciable. It starts during the first watch and 
blows until shortly after sunrise. The effect of these 
breezes may be to deviate the prevailing wind, to 
reinforce it, to neutralize it or even to reverse it. 

The following factors are favourable to the forma¬ 
tion of well marked land and sea breezes 






swamps. 

(b) High ground near the coast. 

(c) A weak prevailing wind. 

(d) A partly clouded sky, i.e. neither overcast nor 

completely cloudless. 

A cold current along the coast also has the effect 
of favouring the establishment of a well-marked 
sea breeze. 


The breeze produced by two adjacent land masses 
is the resultant of the two effects. Small islands less 
than 5-10 miles in diameter will not usually produce 
land and sea breezes. 


Katabatic Winds 

These are offshore winds caused by the drainage 
of cold air from high ground under the influence of 
gravity. In temperate and high latitudes where the 
coast is backed by snow-covered mountains, intense 
radiation from the mountains occurs, which results 
in the accumulation of a mass of cold air over the 
high ground. A light general offshore wind suffices 
to impel this mass of cold air towards the seaward 
facing slopes, down which it flows with gathering 
momentum, being felt off the coast as a strong or 
gale force wind. The usually sudden onset of these 
winds coupled with their strength makes them a 
menace to small craft and to ships at anchor. 

Among areas where these winds are common are 
the coasts of Greenland, Norway, the Northern 
Adriatic and the Eastern parts of the Black sea. 


DEPRESSIONS OR LOWS 


A low, or depression, appears on a synoptic chart 
as a series of isobars roughly circular or oval in shape, 
surrounding an area of low pressure. It is a main 
feature of the weather at sea in middle latitudes 
where it is responsible for most of the occasions of 
strong winds and unsettled weather, though not all 
depressions are accompanied by strong winds. 

Lows vary very much in size and depth; one may 
be only a hundred miles in diameter and another over 
two thousand miles; some are deeper than others, 
a deep low being one in which the pressure is very 


much lower near the centre than on the outside 
whereas, on the other hand, a shallow depression is 
one where the pressure, although low near the centre, 
is not very much lower than in the surrounding 
districts. 

Note. The bracketed equivalents hereunder refer 
to the Southern Hemisphere. 

In the northern (southern) hemisphere the winds 
blow round an area of low pressure in an anti¬ 
clockwise (clockwise) direction; there is also a 
slight inclination across the isobars towards the 
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DEVELOPED DEPRESSIONS 
Northern Hemisphere 

Plan of a developed depression. 

The double lines show the flow of the warm air, and the single lines the flow of the cold air. 
The shading shows the areas where rain (or snow) is most probable. 

Width of rain belt ahead of warm front is generally between 100 and 200 miles. 



Fig. 2b. 

Vertical section of the depression along the line XY. 



Fig. 3a. 

Southern Hemisphere 

Plan of a developed depression. 


The double lines show the flow of the warm air, and the single lines the 
The shading shows the area where rain (or snow) « most Probable 
Width of rain belt ahead of warm front is generally between 100 and 


flow of the cold air. 
200 miles. 



Vertical section of the depression along the line XY 
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OCCLUDED DEPRESSIONS 
Northern Hemisphere 


Plan of an occluded depression. 

The shading shows the region where rain (or snow) may be expected near the occluston. 

COLDER - 

X Y 

Fig. 4b. 

Vertical section of an occlusion of the cold front type. 

The air in front of the occlusion is warmer than the air behind it. 

WARM AIR 



Fig. 5a. 

Southern Hemisphere 

Plan of an occluded depression. 

The shading shows where rain (or snow) may be expected near the occlusion. 



Fig. 5b. 

Vertical section of an occlusion of the cold front type. 

The air in front of the occlusion is warmer than the air behind it. 
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lower pressure. Thus the well-known rule for the 
northern (southern) hemisphere is that when an 
observer faces the wind the direction of the lowest 
pressure is from 8 to 12 points to his right (left). The 
strength of the wind is in all instances closely related 
to the steepness of the barometric gradient or dis¬ 
tance apart of the isobars; the closer the isobars the 
stronger the wind. 

Lows may move in almost any direction, though 
most often towards north-east (south-east) or east, 
at a speed of anything between 10 and 40 knots, 
though occasionally as much as 60, during the middle 
and most active stage of their existence; they slow 
down when filling up (see “ occlusion ” below). The 
life of a low is in the region of 4 to 6 days. 

There are usually one or more fronts, probably 
radiating from the centre, in the area covered by a 
low; each front on a synoptic chart represents a 
belt of relatively bad weather, accompanied by a veer 
(backing) of wind, which marks the change from the 
weather characteristic of one air mass to that of 
another. During the first two or three days of its 
life a low has a warm and a cold front, the area 
between the two being known as a warm sector 
because the air has come from a warmer locality 
than that which is outside the sector (see Figs. 2a 
and 3a). Warm air is lighter than cold air and it 
rises over the cold air ahead of the warm front as 
shown in Figs. 2b and 3b; this causes condensation 
of the water vapour in the warm air, forming at first 
cloud and later drizzle or continuous steady rain. 
The cloud spreads out ahead of the warm front, and 
the highest cloud, cirrus or mares’ tails, is often 
about 500 miles ahead. At the rear boundary of the 
warm sector, known as the “cold front,” the cold 
air is pushing under the warm air forcing the latter 
to ascend rapidly; this process is sometimes violent 
enough to produce squalls. The rapid ascent of the 
warm air causes the moisture to condense in the form 
of cumulo-nimbus clouds (shower clouds), from 
which heavy showers may fall. The cold front 
gradually overtakes the warm front so that the warm 
sector is eventually lifted up from the earth’s surface. 
When this has occurred the low is said to be occluded, 
and the warm and cold fronts have merged into the 
third type of front known as an “ occlusion ” (see 
Figs. 4a and b, and 5a and b). When a low has 
become occluded, it usually decreases in intensity 
and rate of travel, and gradually fills up. On the 
other hand, a low which has a marked warm sector 
is likely to be deepening, the winds associated with 
it may increase in force and its rate of travel may 
increase. Lows are usually travelling in a direction 
approximately parallel to the isobars (and in the 
direction of the wind) in the warm sector. 

The approach of a low is indicated by a falling 
barometer. In the northern (southern) hemisphere, 
if the low is approaching from westward and passing 
northward (southward) of the ship, clouds appear 
on the western horizon, the wind shifts to a south¬ 
westerly (north-westerly) or southerly (northerly) 
direction and freshens, the cloud layer gradually 
lowers, and finally drizzle, rain or snow begins. If 
the low is not occluded, after a period of continuous 
rain or snow there is a veer (backing) of wind at the 


warm front, a rise of temperature and diminution 
or cessation of rain (or snow) in the warm sector, the 
visibility being usually moderate and the sky over¬ 
cast with low cloud. The passage of the cold front 
is marked by the approach from westward of a thick 
bank of cloud (which however cannot often be seen 
because of the customary low overcast sky in the 
warm sector), a further veer (backing) of wind to 
west or north-west (south-west), sometimes with a 
sudden squall, rising pressure, a fall of temperature, 
squally showers of rain, hail or snow, and improved 
visibility (except during showers). The squally 
showery weather with a further veer (backing) of 
wind and drop in temperature may recur while the 
low recedes owing to the passage of another cold 
front or occlusion. If the low is occluded, the occlu¬ 
sion is preceded by the cloud of the warm front; 
there may be a period of continuous rain mainly in 
front of and at the line of occlusion, or a shorter 
period of heavy rain mainly behind the occlusion, 
according as the air in front of the occlusion is colder 
or warmer than that behind it. There may be a 
sudden veer (backing) of wind at the occlusion. 

Often another low follows 12 to 24 hours later, 
in which event the barometer begins to fall again 
and the wind backs towards south-west (north-west), 
or even south (north). 

If a low travelling eastward or north-eastward 
(south-eastward) is passing southward (northward) 
of the ship, the winds in front of it are easterly and 
they back (veer) through north-east (south-east) to 
north (south) or north-west (south-west); changes 
of direction are not likely to be so sudden as on the 
southern (northern) side of the low. In the rain area 
there is often a long period of continuous rain and 
unpleasant thick weather with low cloud. In winter 
in the colder regions the weather is cold and raw and 
precipitation is often in the form of snow. 

Near the region of lowest pressure, lulls are some¬ 
times experienced, but sudden changes are likely, 
and in a deep low the wind may increase in strength 
very rapidly, perhaps to gale force as the barometer 
begins to rise. 

Sometimes in the air circulation of a large low, 
usually on the equatorial side and often on a cold 
front, a secondary depression develops, travelling in 
the same direction as the primary but usually more 
rapidly. The secondary often deepens while the 
original low decreases in intensity. In the region 
between the primary and the secondary depressions, 
the winds are not as a rule strong; but on the further 
side of the secondary, usually the southern (northern) 
side, winds are likely to be strong and they may reach 
gale force. Thus the development of a secondary 
may cause gales at a greater distance from the primary 
than anticipated, while there may be only light winds 
where gales were expected. 

The above is a brief general description of lows and 
the associated weather in temperate or middle 
latitudes of the northern (southern) hemisphere. It 
must be emphasised, however, that individual lows 
in different localities differ considerably from one 
another, according to the characteristics (especially 
the temperature and humidity) of the air currents of 
which they are composed, and the nature of the 
surface over which they are travelling. 


TROPICAL REVOLVING STORMS 


This section comprises a general treatment of these 
storms, and the action recommended by ships 
menaced by them. The areas affected and the 
seasonal frequencies are only given in general terms. 
For detailed information regarding the areas affected 
reference should be made to the appropriate volume 
of the Admiralty Sailing Direction. 


These storms are so named because the wind blows 
round an area of low pressure situated at the centre. 
The direction of rotation is anti-clockwise in the 
northern hemisphere and clockwise in the southern 
hemisphere. The wind does not revolve round the 
centre of the low pressure in concentric circles but 
has a spiral movement inwards, towards the centre. 
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A tropical storm is not so extensive as the depres¬ 
sion of higher latitudes but, within 75 miles or^so of 
the centre the wind is often far more violent, and 
ta hS aid cooted sea, near the centre may cause 
considerable damage to large and well-found ships, 
while small vessels (for example, destroyers have 
foundered. The danger is still greater when ships are 
caught in restricted waters without adequate room 
to manoeuvre. Due to torrentialrainandsheesof 

almost continuous spray, visibility near the storm 
centre (but outside the “eye”) is almost nothing 
Within 5 to 10 miles of the centre the wind ^ light or 
moderate and variable, the sky is clear or partially 
so and there is a heavy, sometimes mountainous, 
confused swell; this area is known as the eye oi 
the storm. . 

Every ship navigating in an area subject to tropical 
storms during the period of their occurrence should 
be constantly on the alert for any sign £ 

proach, so that steps can be taken to avoid the danger 
zone while there is still time and sea-room. 

Localites, season, and average frequency. Tropical 
storms occur for the most part on the western side of 
the oceans, though they are also experienced in the 
Bay of Bengal, off the north-west coast of Australia, 
and off the west coast of Central America. They are 
unknown in the South Atlantic. They are given 
various names according to the part of the World in 
which they occur. 

Western North Atlantic 1 

Eastern North Pacific V— hurricanes 

South Pacific I 

Western North Pacific —typhoons 

Indian Ocean | 

Bay of Bengal cyclones 

Arabian sea J 

North-west Australia —willy-willies 

They are most frequent during the late summer and 
early autumn of their hemisphere; they are compara¬ 
tively rare in the southern hemisphere from mid-May 
to November, and in the northern hemisphere from 
mid-November to mid-June. In the Arabian sea, 
however, storms are most likely to occur at the change 
of the monsoon, i.e. October-November, and May- 
June, though they average only one or two a year. 
Out-of-season storms occur from time to time, par¬ 
ticularly in the western North Pacific, where no month 
is entirely safe, and in the Indian ocean, where one 
is reported south of the Equator perhaps once in two 
years outside the usual season. The following table 
shows approximately the average number of severe 
tropical storms recorded in 10 years in the several 
areas. 

West Indies . . . • 50 

Western North Pacific . . . 250 

„ South Pacific ... 30 

Southern Indian ocean ... 60 

Bay of Bengal.20 

Arabian sea . • .10 

Eastern North Pacific . . .30 

West Coast of Australia . . 10 

Variations in any one year amounting to 50% 
above or below the average are not unusual. Some 
of the figures quoted may be an underestimate since 
in the less-frequented parts of the World some storms 
may have escaped detection. 

Origin, movement and extent. Tropical storms 
originate as a general rule in the doldrums, between 
the parallels of 7° and 15° of latitude; those which 
affect the western part of the Pacific, South Indian 
and North Atlantic oceans are first reported in the 
western third of those oceans, though there are 
exceptions, such as in the North Atlantic during 
August and September, where an occasional storm is 
known to begin near the Arquipelago de C. Verde. In 
the northern hemisphere they move off in a direction 
between 275° and 350°, though most often within 30° 


of due west. When in a latitude of 25° or so they 
usually recurve away from the equator and by the 
time they have reached the 30th parallel, the track 
(or path as it is more usually called) is north-easterly. 

In the southern hemisphere they move off in a WSW. 
to SSW. direction (usually the former), recurve at 
about 15° to 20° S. and thereafter adopt a south¬ 
easterly path. Many storms, however do not recurve 
but continue in a west-north-westerly (or west : south- 
westerly) direction until they reach the mainland, 
where they quickly die. 

The speed of these storms is usually about 10 1 knots 
in their P early stages, increasing a little with latitude, 
t seldom exceeds 15 knots before recurving but 
thereafter 20 to 25 is usual, though speeds of 40 knots 
or even more have been known. 

Occasionally storms move erratically 
turning towards the equator, or adopting an easterly 
component in a low latitude, or even making a_ com¬ 
plete loop but on these occasions its speed is low, 
usually less than 10 knots, while the unusual path 
is being followed. 

The extent of the storm area varies considerably 
with individual storms, but generally speaking,winds 
of force 7 or more are improbable at more than 200 
miles (especially on the equatorial side of the storm 
area), and force 8 unlikely to be exceeded at more 
than 100 miles, from the storm centre, at a latitude ol 
less than 20°. Thereafter the radius increases with 
latitude so that these distances are nearly doubled 
on reaching the 35th parallel, but the intensity 
diminishes near the centre. Hurricane force winds 
are likely within 75 miles of the storm centre in the 
tropics, and gusts exceeding 150 knots have been 
reported in a few instances within 50 miles or so 
(except in the eye of the storm). 

Warning of existence or approach. In most in¬ 
stances, warning of the position, intensity and 
probable movement of a stonn is given by radio at 
frequent intervals. (See Admiralty List of Radio 
Signals, Volume III.) Sometimes, however, there is 
insufficient evidence available for an accurate warning, 
or even a general warning, to be given, and ships must 
then be guided by their own observations. Ol the 
following indications of the proximity of a tropical 
storm, the first is by far the most reliable within 20 
or so of the equator; it should be borne m mind, 
however, that very little warning of the approach ol 
an intense storm of unusually small diameter may be 
expected. '' 

(a) If the corrected barometer reading is 3 mb. 
or more below the mean for the time of year, as 
shown in a climatic atlas, suspicion should be aroused 
and action taken to meet any development, such as 
raising steam in any available additional boilers, &c. 
It should be noted, however, that the barometer 
reading must be corrected not only for height, latitude, 
temperature and index error (if mercurial), but also 
for diurnal variation, the amount of which is given 
for each hour of the day in the Air Ministry climatic 
atlases. If the reading thus corrected is 5 mb. or 
more below normal, it is time to take avoiding action 
for there can be little doubt that a tropical storm is 
in the vicinity. According to an analysis of obser¬ 
vations in the Western Pacific the centre of the storm 
is probably not more than 200 miles away. At this 
distance, at any rate in the China sea vicinity, the 
wind has usually increased to about force 6. 

When proceeding through an area liable to be 
visited by these storms it is desirable to take hourly 
readings of the barometer. 

(b) An appreciable change in the direction and/or 
strength of the wind. 

(c) A swell is sometimes evident, proceeding from 
a direction that approximates to the bearing of the 
centre. If ahead of the storm this indication may be 
apparent before the barometer begins to fall. 
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(d) Extensive cirrus cloud followed, as the storm 
becomes closer, by much alto-stratus cloud and subse¬ 
quently fracto-cumulus or “ scud.” 

(e) In addition there is the warning that can be 
given by Radar. Certain sets can display on the 
screen areas where moderate and heavy rain is falling. 
The greatest range to which this can be done at 
present is about 80 miles. Although moderate or 
heavy rain does not fall symmetrically all round a 
storm, it is continuous for at least 50 miles in a broad 
sector extending from the “ eye ” of the storm where 
there is a circular area of relatively light winds and 
clear or partially clear sky. By the time this final, 
and quite unmistakable, evidence of the exact position 
of the storm is available, the ship is already in fairly 
high seas, and is probably experiencing winds of 
force 9 or 10. It should be in time, however, to 
enable her to avoid the centre, on the edge of which 
conditions are worst of all. 

Note. In accordance with Article 35 of the Inter¬ 
national Convention for Safety of Life at sea it is the 
duty of every ship who suspects the presence or 
formation of a tropical revolving storm immediately 
to inform other vessels and shore authorities with all 
the means at her disposal. Weather reports should 
be made by radio at frequent intervals giving as much 
information as possible, especially corrected (not for 
diurnal variation as in (a) above) barometer readings. 
If barometer readings are uncorrected this fact 
should be stated in the signal. 

Information required by the seaman before deciding 
upon action to be taken. To decide on the best course 
of action if a storm is suspected to be in the vicinity, 
a seaman requires to know:— 

(a) the bearing of the centre of the storm; 

(b) the path of the storm; 

(c) the semicircle in which the ship is situated. 

If an observer faces the wind, the centre of the 
storm will be from 9 to 11 points on his right-hand 
side in the northern hemisphere when the storm is 
about 200 miles away, i.e. when the barometer has 
fallen about 5 millibars and the wind has increased 
to force 6 or thereabouts; as a rule the nearer one is 
to the centre the more nearly does the angular dis¬ 
placement approach 8 points. 

The path of the storm may be approximately 
determined by taking two such bearings with an 
interval of from two to three hours between observa¬ 
tions, provided that allowance is made for the ship’s 
movement. It can however be assumed that the 
storm is not travelling towards the equator; and, if 
in a lower latitude than 20°, its path is most unlikely 
to have an easterly component; and, on the rare 
occasions when neither of these statements applies, 
the storm is moving very slowly. (Exceptions to this 
are most likely in the South Pacific, where the occa¬ 
sional storms often move off on a course almost due 
south which develops an easterly component at a 
latitude of about 15°, and in the western North 
Pacific in the instance of some of the out-of-season 
storms which may recurve at an easly stage.) 

The diagram (Fig. 6) headed “ Typical Paths of 
Tropical Storms,” on page 20, -illustrates the terms 
dangerous semicircle ” and “ navigable semicircle.” 
The former lies on the side of the path towards the 
usual direction of recurvature, i.e. the right-hand 
semicircle in the northern and the left-hand semi¬ 
circle in the southern hemisphere. It is so called 
because a sailing or low-powered ship caught in it 
may be blown towards the path along which the storm 
Wl H pass, or the storm may recurve and the centre 
Pass over her. The navigable semicircle is that which 
ues on the other side of the path. A ship situated 
within this semicircle will tend to be blown away from 
storm centre, and the recurvature of the storm 
will increase her distance from the centre. 


Practical rules for avoiding tropical storms. In 
whatever situation a ship may find herself, the matter 
of vital importance is to avoid passing within 50 miles 
or so of the centre of the storm; it is preferable to 
keep outside a radius of 200 miles or more, because 
at this distance the wind does not often exceed force 
7 (and is generally not more than force 6), and freedom 
to manoeuvre is maintained. If a ship has at least 
20 knots at her disposal, and shapes a course that will 
take her most rapidly away from the storm before 
the wind has increased above the point at which her 
movement becomes restricted, it is seldom that she 
will come to any harm. 

Sometimes a tropical storm moves so slowly that 
a vessel, if ahead of it, can easily outpace it or, if 
astern of it, can overtake it. Since, however, she is 
unlikely to feel seriously the effects of a storm so long 
as the barometer does not fall more than 5mb. 
(corrected for diurnal variation) below the normal, it 
is recommended that frequent readings should be 
made if the presence of a storm in the vicinity is 
suspected or known, and that the vessel should 
continue on her course until the barometer has fallen 
5 mb., or the wind has increased to force 6 when the 
barometer has fallen at least 3 mb. If and when 
either of these events occurs, she should act as 
recommended in the following paragraphs, until the 
barometer has risen above the limit just given, and 
the wind has decreased below force 6. Should it be 
certain, however, that the vessel is behind the storm, 
or in the navigable semicircle, it will evidently be 
sufficient to alter course away from the centre. 

In the northern hemisphere, (a) If the wind is veering, 
the ship must be in the dangerous semicircle. A 
steam or other power-driven vessel should proceed 
will all available speed with the wind 1 to 4 points 
(depending upon her speed) on the starboard bow. 
A sailing vessel should heave to on the starboard 
tack. Either type of ship should haul round to star¬ 
board as the wind veers, thereby tracing a course 
relative to the storm as shown by the pecked line 
in the diagram. 

(b) If the wind remains steady in direction, or if 
it backs, so that the ship seems to be nearly in the 
path (it is sometimes difficult to determine satis¬ 
factorily if indeed the ship is nearly in the path, 
particularly if in the dangerous semicircle, because 
the wind does not always behave according to rule) 
or in the navigable semicircle respectively, a steam 
vessel should bring the wind well on the starboard 
quarter and proceed with all available speed. A 
sailing vessel should run with the wind on the star¬ 
board quarter. Either type of ship should alter 
course to port as the wind backs, thus tracing a 
course relative to the storm as shown by the pecked 
line in the diagram. 

In the southern hemisphere, (a) If the wind is 
backing, the ship must be in the dangerous semi¬ 
circle.—A steam or other power-driven vessel should 
proceed with all available speed with the wind 1 to 4 
points (depending upon her speed and that usual for a 
storm in this latitude) on the port bow. A sailing 
vessel should heave to on the port tack. Either type 
of ship should haul round to port as the wind backs, 
thereby tracing a course relative to the storm as 
shown by the pecked line in the diagram. 

(b) If the wind remains steady in direction, or if it 
veers, so that the ship seems to be nearly in the path 
(it is sometimes difficult to determine satisfactorily 
if indeed the ship is nearly in the path, particularly 
if in the dangerous semicircle, because the wind does 
not always behave according to rule) or in the navig¬ 
able semicircle respectively, a steam vessel should 
bring the wind well on the port quarter and proceed 
will all available speed. A sailing vessel should run 
with the wind broad on the port quarter. Either type 
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TYPICAL PATHS OF TROPICAL STORMS 

Note In this diagram the isobars are shown as concentric circles about the eye; in 
practice tWs isusualfy the case within 150 miles or so of the centre Outstde tius d.stance 
the isobaric form often loses its symmetry and strong winds often extend further on the 
polar side than on the equatorial. 
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of ship should alter course to starboard as the wind 
veers, thus tracing a course relative to the storm as 
shown by the pecked line in the diagram. 

If there is insufficient room to run, when in the 
navigable semicircle, and it is not practicable to seek 
shelter, a vessel should heave to with the wind on the 
starboard bow in the northern hemisphere, and on 
the port bow in the southern hemisphere. 

If in harbour, or at anchor, a seaman should be 
just as careful as at sea in watching the shifting of 
the wind and estimating the movement of the storm 
relative to himself, as by so doing he will be able to 
shift his berth with advantage or otherwise act 
according to circumstances. It is far preferable, 
however, to put to sea, if this can be done in sufficient 
time to avoid the worst of the storm. Riding out a 
tropical storm, the centre of which passes within 50 
miles or so, in a harbour or anchorage, even if some 


shelter is offered, is an extremely unpleasant and 
hazardous experience, especially if there are other 
ships in company. Only if berthed alongside, or if 
special moorings and long bridles are used, can a ship 
feel secure. 

Discretion must, of course, be used. In the case 
of a low-powered or small vessel with, for example, 
insufficient warning to enable her to gain sufficient 
distance from the storm by putting to sea, it will be 
preferable to remain in a reasonably sheltered har¬ 
bour. If at sea and warning of an approaching 
storm is given and there is considered to be insufficient 
time or sea room to avoid the dangerous part of the 
storm area, it may be advisable for vessels of this type 
to seek shelter. In the China sea, for example, 
there are so-called typhoon harbours which are 
listed in the Admiralty Pilot. In all cases, however, 
the seaman must use seamanship and initiative. 


ANTICYCLONES 


In addition to the permanent and seasonal anti¬ 
cyclones mentioned above, there occur from time to 
time anticyclones (or highs) of a more temporary 
nature. Over the eastern sides of the oceans the 
movement of such a system is generally slow and 
erratic, and it may often remain almost stationary 
for several days. Consequently the weather is 
settled, i.e. it remains much the same for several 
days; the pressure gradient is usually slack and hence 
winds are light; weather is often fine with only small 


amounts of cloud and much sunshine, but this is not 
invariably so, especially in the winter months when 
gloomy overcast skies are common in anticyclonic 
weather. Precipitation is, however, rare except in 
the outskirts of the system. 

Over the western parts of the oceans and in the 
Southern ocean, anticyclones are more likely to move 
quickly, and consequently the weather is more 
changeable. The movement is generally towards 
an Easterly point. 


FOG 

Fog is caused by the cooling of air in contact with 
the surface to a temperature at which it can no longer 
maintain, in an invisible state, the water vapour which 
is present in it. The condensation of the surplus 
vapour into minute, though visible, droplets con¬ 
stitutes fog, and it is upon the means by which the 
air is cooled that the type of fog depends. Climatic 
charts 5301 and 5302 show the chief areas in which 
fog occurs on a large scale at sea. For detailed 
information regarding specific localities reference 
should be made to the Admiralty Sailing Directions. 

(a) Sea or Advection Fog 
Sea or. Advection Fog is associated with moist and 
relatively warm air flowing over a cold sea surface; 
it is responsible for some 85% of fogs experienced 
in the open sea. In general this type of fog is most 
common in the late spring and early summer, at 
which time sea temperature is at its lowest as com¬ 
pared with air temperature. 

In order for fog to be produced by this means the 
rate of cooling of the air must be high, and this only 
occurs frequently and on a large scale (i.e. on more 
than about 7 days per month) in the vicinity of cold 
currents and at a season when the prevailing wind is 
such as frequently to transport warm moist air over 
this cold water—or where the sea temperature is 
appreciably lower than the air which frequently blows 
over it. 

The chief examples of the former are the fogs which 
occur in the vicinity of Newfoundland, the coasts ot 
S.W. Africa and California, and between northern 
Japan and the Aleutian islands, over the cold waters 
of the Labrador, Benguela, California, and Oya shio 
currents respectively; the latter type is represented 
by the spring and summer fogs of the China coast. 

(b) Frontal Fog 

This type of fog may occur in the vicinity °f an 
occlusion or ahead of a warm front (see page 17) 


and is due to the evaporation of the warm raindrops 
into the cold air beneath the frontal surface, whereby 
the relative humidity of the latter is raised to satura¬ 
tion point. This type of fog therefore only occurs 
where the difference of temperature between the 
warm and the cold air is large. It occurs in tem¬ 
perate and high latitudes and is confined to a rela¬ 
tively narrow belt not usually more than about 50 
miles in width. 


(c) Arctic Sea Smoke 

This type of fog is normally confined to high 
latitudes; it occurs when very cold air. flows over a 
very much warmer sea surface. Under these condi¬ 
tions intense evaporation takes place from the 
relatively warm sea. The moisture thus evaporated 
is immediately chilled by contact with the cold air, 
and condensed to form fog, giving the sea the appear¬ 
ance of steaming. The formation of this type of fog 
necessitates the air temperature being at least 25°F. 
colder than that of the sea over which it is flowing. 
It is experienced in winter when offshore winds trans¬ 
port very cold air to seaward from over ice or snow 
covered ground, or close to the ice edge when a cold 
wind is blowing off the ice. 

(d) Radiation Fog 

Forms over low-lying land on quiet nights with 
clear or nearly clear, skies. It is caused by the earth 
radiating its heat into space, becoming cooled, and 
thus chilling the air in contact with it to a temperature 
sufficiently low for condensation to take place in the 
form of fog. It therefore occurs mostly during the 
winter months (with their long nights), and is thickest 
during the latter part of the night or early part of the 
day It may drift out to sea, but since the sea surface 
temperature is generally relatively high at this season, 
the water droplets soon evaporate; consequently this 
type of fog does not usually extend more than about 
10 to 20 miles offshore. 
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ICE 


The mean limits of ice during the months of greatest 
and least extent, viz.: March-April and August- 
September for pack ice, and May and October for 
icebergs are shown on Climatic Charts 5301 and 
5302. More detailed information is given in the 
atlases of monthly ice charts of the Arctic seas and 
western North Atlantic published by the Marine 
Branch of the Meteorological Office, Air Ministry, 
and in a similar atlas of the North Pacific published 
bv the Hydrographic Department, Admiralty. These 
should be consulted before undertaking passages 
through areas where ice is liable to be encountered. 
For similar information regarding the southern 
hemisphere reference should be made to Chart 1241. 
Detailed information on ice conditions in the several 
parts of the world affected is given in the appropriate 
volume of the Admiralty Sailing Directions. Con¬ 
siderable year-to-year variations in the limits ot the 
ice occur due to temporary changes in the direction 
and speed of currents and prevailing winds, and to 
the occurrence of abnormally warm or cold seasons 
in high latitudes. 


Indications of the proximity of ice 

Pack ice. (a) Sea surface temperatures give some 
indication in darkness or low visibility of the proxi¬ 
mity of ice. Since sea water freezes at a temperature 
of about 281°F., and since persistent winds off the ice 
will cause it to extend temporarily to seaward and to 
become more open, while winds towards the ice will 
cause it to recede and become more tightly packed, 
a temperature of 34°F. should for safety be regarded 
as not more than 150 miles from the ice edge—or 100 
miles if there is a persistent wind blowing off the ice. 
A sea temperature of 31°F. should generally be 
assumed to indicate that the nearest ice is not more 
than 50 miles away. 

(b) Ice-blink—the reflection of ice on the lower 
clouds. This may appear as a diffuse white patch on 
visible cloud, or as brilliant scintillating strips on the 
horizon. There is no ice-blink on a sunny day with 
a clear sky. 

(c) The absence of motion of the water in a fresh 
breeze is generally a sign of ice or land to windward. 


(cl) Fog often indicates the edge of the ice in spring 
or summer. 

(e) In fog, white patches indicate the presence of 
ice at a short distance. 

(f\ i n the Arctic, if far from the land, the appear¬ 
ance of walrus, seals and birds may indicate the 
proximity of ice. In the Antarctic the Antarctic 
Petrel and Snow Petrel are said to indicate the 
proximity of ice-the former being found only within 
400 miles of the ice edge, and the latter within only a 
few hours steaming of it. 

(a\ The appearance of isolated fragments of ice 
often points to the proximity of larger quantities. 

Icebergs.'~(a) Sea temperature, although of little 
value in giving warning of individual bergs, should 
none the less be carefully watched since, at any rate 
in the N. Atlantic, it will indicate when the ship 
enters the cold ice-bearing currents. 

(b) Ice-blink does not normally reveal the presence 
of bergs except in the case of some of the very large 
ones of Antarctic regions. 

(c) In the case of large Antarctic bergs, the absence 
of sea in a fresh breeze indicates the presence of ice 
to windward if far from the land. In the Arctic how¬ 
ever, and in many cases also in the Antarctic, the 
bergs are too small for this to be a reliable guide. 

(dj In fog, a white patch indicates the presence of 
ice at a short distance. 

(e) The noise made by the breaking of the sea 
against a berg, or by the ice cracking or pieces of it 
falling into the sea, may be audible at a short distance 
and give some warning. 

(f) The appearance of isolated fragments of ice 
nnint« tn the oroximitv of larger quantities. 


Ice terminology. The definitions in use for the 
various types of ice are given in Admiralty Sailing 
Directions covering areas in which ice is prevalent. 
Ice Warnings 1 for details see Admiralty 

International Ice Patrol \ List of Radio Signals, 
j Vol. II. 
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Chapter II 

OCEAN CURRENTS 

(See Diagram of Ocean Currents, Chart No. 5310, in pocket at the end of the book) 


General remarks 

Currents flow at all depths in the oceans, but in 
general the stronger currents occur in an upper layer 
which is shallow in comparison with the general 
depth of the oceans. Ocean current circulation 
therefore takes place in three dimensions. The 
navigator is only interested in the surface current 
circulation, which may be defined as the circulation 
at a depth of about half the ship’s draught. This may 
differ slightly, especially in the case of a big ship, 
from that at the very surface, such as would affect a 
ship’s boat and all drifting objects of negligible 
draught. A current at any depth in the ocean may 
have a vertical component, as well as a horizontal 
one; a surface current can only have horizontal 
components. 

The main cause of surface currents in the open 
ocean is the direct action of the wind on the sea 
surface, and a close correlation accordingly exists 
between their directions and those of the prevailing 
winds. A wind of high constancy, blowing over 
great stretches of an ocean, will obviously have the 
greatest effect in producing current. Thus the north¬ 
east and south-east trade winds of the two hemi¬ 
spheres are the mainspring of the surface current 
circulation. In the Atlantic and Pacific oceans the 
two trade winds drive an immense body of water 
westwards over a width of some 50° of latitude, 
broken only by the narrow belt of east-going Equa¬ 
torial Counter-current, which is found a few degrees 
north of the equator in both these oceans. A similar 
westward urge of water occurs in the South Indian 
ocean by the action of the south-east trade wind. 

The main surface current circulations thus form 
great “closed” systems or eddies centred on the areas 
of permanent high pressure, with which the wind 
circulations are also associated, in approximately 
latitudes 30°N. and S. The direction of wind and 
current circulation is clockwise in the northern 
hemisphere and counter-clockwise in the southern 
hemisphere. There are also regions of current 
circulation outside the main eddies, due to various 
causes, but associated with them or dependent upon 
them. As an example, part of the North Atlantic 
current branches from the main system and flows 
past the north of Scotland and northward along the 
coast of Norway. Branching again, part flows past 
Spitsbergen into the Arctic ocean and part enters 
the Barents sea. Another associated circulation is 
that of the Mediterranean. 

In the main monsoon regions, the north part of the 
Indian ocean and the extreme west of the North 
Pacific ocean (China seas and Eastern archipelago), 
the current reverses seasonally, flowing in accordance 
with the monsoon blowing at the time. 

The South Atlantic, South Indian and South 
Pacific oceans are all open to the Southern ocean, and 
the Southern Ocean current, encircling the globe in 
a easterly direction, completes the southern part of 
the main circulation of each of these three oceans. 

The general surface current circulation of the 
world is shown in Chart 5310 (in the pocket at 
the end of the book), on which the different circu¬ 
lations during the two monsoon seasons are indi¬ 
cated. Apart from these major changes of direction, 
there are some minor seasonal changes of position of 
currents, which cannot be shown on a single general 


chart. One of the chief of these is the Equatorial 
Counter-current of the North Atlantic ocean, which 
originates much further eastward in February to April, 
in about longitude 26°W. For details of the circu¬ 
lation, reference should be made to current atlases. 

Over by far the greater part of all oceans, the 
individual currents experienced in a given region are 
variable, in many cases so variable that on different 
occasions currents may be observed to set in most, 
or all, directions. Even in the regions of more 
variable current there is often, however, a greater 
frequency of current setting towards one part of the 
compass, so that in the long run there is a flow of 
water out of the area in a direction which forms part 
of the general circulation. Some degree of variability, 
including occasional currents in the opposite direction 
to the usual flow, is to be found within the limits of 
the more constant currents, such as the great Equa¬ 
torial currents, or the Gulf stream. The constancy 
of the more constant currents varies to some extent 
in different seasons and in different parts of the 
current. It is usually about 75% or more; it rarely 
exceeds 85 % and then only in limited areas. Current 
variability is mainly due to the variation of wind in 
strength and direction. For the degree of variation 
to which currents are liable, reference should be made 
to the charts of current roses given in the atlases 
referred to below. 

Current Atlases 

The following atlases are published by the Marine 
Branch of the Meteorological Office:— 

1. Quarterly Surface Current Charts of the Atlan¬ 

tic Ocean, M.0.466. 

2. Indian Ocean Currents, M.O.392. 

3. Quarterly Surface Current Charts of the Wes¬ 

tern North Pacific Ocean (westward of 
longtitude 160°W.), M.O.M.476. 

4. South Pacific Ocean Currents, M.O.435. 

Warm and Cold Currents 

The common conception of currents as either warm 
or cold is not very satisfactory, and needs to be 
amplified. Currents may be classified as follows:— 

(i) Currents, the temperature of which corresponds 
to the latitude in which they flow and in which 
the sea surface isotherms therefore run approxi¬ 
mately east-west; this temperature may be 
warm, cold or intermediate. 

(ii) Currents, the temperature of which does not 
correspond to the latitude in which they flow, 
and in which the sea surface isotherms trend 
more or less markedly northward or south¬ 
ward. They are therefore either warmer or 
colder than currents of class (i) flowing in the 
same latitudes. 

Examples of class (i) are the warm west-going 
Equatorial currents of all oceans and the cold east¬ 
going Southern Ocean current encircling the globe. 
Examples of class (ii) are the warm Gulf stream and 
the warm Kuro shio, which transport the warm water 
of the Equatorial currents to higher latitudes, and 
the cold East Greenland current, transporting cold 
water from the Arctic basin to lower latitudes. 
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Currents of class (ii), cold relatively to their latitude, 
may be subdivided into two kinds, depending on the 
origin of the cold water. 

(a) Currents bringing the cold water of polar 
regions to lower latitudes, such as the East 
Greenland current, the Labrador current, the 
Falkland current and the Oya shio. These 
currents do not form part of the main closed 
circulation round the high-pressure area in 
each ocean. 

(b) Currents of lower latitudes, such as the Peru 
current, forming the eastern part of the main 
circulation. In these cases the relative coldness 
is caused by colder water rising to the surface 
from moderate subsurface depths, near an 
extended coastline. This process is known as 
upwelling, the reason for which is given later. 
The upwelling water is not as cold, on the scale 
of temperature, as that of the currents described 
under (a) above. 

The warm currents, transporting warm water to 
higher latitudes, are found on the western sides of the 
main closed circulations in both hemispheres. These 
currents, and the colder ones on the eastern sides, 
can be tabulated as follows:— 



Warm current on 
Western Side of 
ocean 

Cold current and 
area of upwelling 
on Eastern Side of 
ocean 

N. Atlantic ocean 

S. Atlantic ocean 

Gulf stream 

Brazil current 

Canary, current 
Benguela current 

N. Pacific ocean 

S. Pacific ocean 

Kuro shio 

East Australian 
coast current 

California current 
Peru current 

S. Indian ocean 

Mozambique and 
Agulhas currents 



There is no upwelling on the eastern side of the South 
Indian ocean, where no extended coastline occurs. 
It should be noted that the relative warmth of the 
warm currents on the western sides of the ocean, 
compared with other water in the same latitude, is 
greatest in winter and least in summer. 

Cold currents from high latitudes have a special 
significance for navigators by transporting ice to low 
latitudes. Cold currents also contribute to the 
occurrence of a high frequency of fog and poor 
visibility in certain regions, see page 21. 

Strength of Currents 

The information given below is generalised from 
the current atlases, and refers to the currents of the 
open ocean, mainly between latitudes 50°N. and 50°S. 
It does not refer to tidal streams, nor to the resultants 
of currents and tidal streams in coastal waters. In¬ 
formation as to current strength in higher latitudes 
is scanty. 

The proportion of nil and very weak currents, less 
than a quarter of a knot, varies considerably in 
different parts of the oceans. In the central areas of 
the main closed oceanic circulations, where current 
is apt to be most variable, the weakness of the resul¬ 
tant, or vector, mean flow is, in general, not caused 
by an unduly high proportion of very weak currents, 
but by the variability of direction of the stronger 
currents. There is probably no region in any part 
of the open oceans where the currents experienced 
do not at times attain the rate of at least one knot. 

Currents of between 2 and 3 knots are found 
mainly in the western part of the Equatorial currents, 
and in the warm currents of the western sides of the 
circulation in both hemispheres, with the exception 
of the Brazil current. They also occur in parts of the 
Equatorial Counter-currents and in the monsoon 
areas of the North Indian ocean and China seas. 


These regions are specified below:— 

Atlantic ocean. 1. South Equatorial current, mainly 
west of long. 32°W., and its 
extension in the southern part 
of the Caribbean sea. 

2. Gulf stream, from Florida strait to 

long. 40°W. 

3. Guinea current (but not the 

Equatorial Counter-current as a 
whole). 

4. At certain season in the extreme 

west of the Mediterranean, in 
the Falkland current and its 
extension, the Brazil Counter- 
current, and in the region of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

5. Only a very few observations of 

current exceeding 2 knots have 
been recorded elsewhere. 

Indian ocean. 1. Equatorial current in the region 
of Madagascar. 

2. Equatorial Counter-current. 

3. Mozambique current and its ex¬ 

tension, the Agulhas current. 

4. East African Coast current in 

both monsoons, i.e. whether it 
is flowing northward or south¬ 
ward along the coast. 

5. The South-west Monsoon current 

in the Arabian sea and Bay of 
Bengal. 

6. The region immediately east and 

south of Ceylon, throughout 
the year. 

7. Only a very few observations of 

current exceeding 2 knots have 
been recorded elsewhere. 

North Pacific 1. Occasionally in the North Equa- 
ocean. torial current, west of long. 

152°E. 

2. Equatorial Counter-current, west 

of 140°E, and eastward of 
Mindanao and in the Celebes 
sea, where the North Equatorial 
current is recurving southward 
into the Counter-current. 

3. Kuro shio, from Luzon to about 

long. 150°E. (160°E. in March 
to May). 

4. In the China seas, in both mon¬ 

soon periods. 

5. In the region of the Gulf of 

Panama, to long. 84°W, in 
November to July. 

6. No observations of current ex¬ 

ceeding 2 knots have been 
recorded elsewhere, but the 
North Pacific ocean eastward of 
long. 160°W. has not yet been 
charted. 

South Pacific 1. South Equatorial current, mainly 
ocean. on the eastern side of the ocean. 

2. East Australian Coast current. 

Currents of over 3 knots are confined to very 
restricted regions. They have been recorded in the 
equatorial regions of the oceans, and in the warm 
currents flowing to higher latitudes on the western 
sides of the oceans, with the exception of the Brazil 
current. The regions are as follows:— 

North Atlantic 1. South Equatorial current, be- 
ocean • tween long. 34°W. and 70°W., 

except in February to April. 

2. Gulf stream, Florida strait to long. 

58°W., throughout the year. 

3. Guinea current, May to July only 
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1. East African Coast current, 
throughout the year, most fre¬ 
quent in May to July. 

2. The region south of Socotra, June 
to November. 

3. Mozambique and Agulhas cur¬ 
rents, throughout the year, more 
frequently in the Agulhas cur¬ 
rent. 

4. The region immediately east and 
south of Ceylon, June to Decem¬ 
ber. 

5. An occasional observation is 
reported in the Equatorial 
Counter-current and in the 
southern parts of the Arabian 
sea and Bay of Bengal. 

1. Kuro shio, throughout 
the year. 

2. Eastward of Mindanao, June to 
August. 

3. Off the coast of Annam, August 
to December and in February. 

4. Very occasionally, elsewhere in 
the China seas. 

1. South Equatorial current, lat. 0° 
to 4°N., long. 92° to 110°W. in 
August to October. 

2. East Australian Coast current, 
north of lat. 34°S., in October 
to April. 

The strongest currents so far recorded, and the 
month in which each was observed, are given below. 
Gulf stream, February, 136 miles per day. 

Kuro shio, November, 133 miles per day. 

East Australian Coast current, April, 96 miles per 
day. 

Agulhas current, September, 121 miles per day. 
East African Coast current, near the coast, Sep¬ 
tember, 118 miles per day. 

East African Coast current, in the area south of 
Socotra; 

August, 144 miles per day; 

September, 144 miles per day; but currents 
of as much as 168 miles per day have been 
experienced in the month of September. 
o The region south of Socotra, between latitudes 
9°N. and 11°N., during the height of the south-west 
monsoon, is the area of strongest known current in 
the world. 

The General Surface Circulation. 

The idea of oceanic circulation needs some ex¬ 
planation. If a small definite area of the ocean be 
chosen and all currents observed within that area be 
plotted, it will be found that they are variable, in 
Sreater or lesser degree. Surface water thus flows 
mto and out of the area in various directions. Pro¬ 
viding that each individual current is not exactly 
balanced by one of the same strength in the opposite 
direction, which is never the case, there will be in the 
•png run a resultant flow of water out of the area, 
this flow is found by taking the vector mean of all 
the currents, i.e. a mean which takes account of the 
direction of each current as well as its rate. The 
re ^Phant flows out of this and every similar area into 
which the ocean may be divided, form the general 

circulation. 

The general circulation never exists as a whole at 
dy given time. In many regions the actual currents 
t one time would be in accordance with the circula¬ 
tion, particularly in the regions of more constant 
• . rrent > but the circulation would frequently be 
“ . rr dpted, even in these. In the regions of more 
offh current > the deviations from the direction 
,e general circulation would be numerous, and 
P ssibly whole stretches of the circulation would be 


found missing if we could obtain an instantaneous 
view of the water movements of a whole ocean. The 
reality of the general circulation, in the long run, has 
been proved by numerous cases of the drifts of ships, 
bottles, etc., over great distances. 

The Direct Effect of Wind in Producing Currents. 

The general relation between the directions of the 
main surface currents and those of the prevailing 
winds has already been mentioned. This relation 
is greatest in the open ocean; other factors have to 
be taken into account to explain the flow of the great 
coastal currents, which form the western and eastern 
sides of the main circulation. 

Wind has a direct effect in producing current, 
resulting from its frictional drag on the sea surface. 
A current so formed is called a drift current. The 
effect of wind in producing current is not, however, 
limited to this direct action, as will be explained later. 
If we take both the direct and indirect effects of wind 
into account, wind is by far the most important agent 
in the production of the existing surface current 
circulation. 

The drift currents which have most effect in pro¬ 
ducing the general circulation are those energised by 
the permanent and semi-permanent winds. Next in 
importance are the currents which, in the long run, 
flow as a result of a more or less predominant wind, 
such as the westerly winds of temperate latitudes. 
Currents brought into being by transitory winds are 
a very important factor in producing current varia¬ 
bility. Such transitory wind drifts are sometimes of 
considerable strength, and their effect may be any¬ 
thing between a slight change and a complete reversal 
of the previous current direction. In regions where 
the current of the general circulation continues to run 
from some cause other than that of the local wind, 
the actual surface current experienced will be the 
resultant of this and the transitory wind current. 
The variability of current is thus in general greatest 
where the wind direction is most variable. 

The direct effect of wind on the sea surface does 
not extend to any great depth in the ocean. The 
actual depth varies according to wind strength and 
the latitude of the place. For lats. 20° to 60°, and a 
range of wind strength from Beaufort force 3 to 
force 8, the depths of the shallow layer in which some 
movement occurs due to direct wind influence vary 
from about 20 to 130 fathoms (36 m 6 to 237 m 7). 

The direction of a drift current at the actual sea 
surface, in the deep open ocean, is 45° to the right 
of the wind direction in the northern hemisphere and 
45° to the left in the southern hemisphere. In water 
of less depth, the deflection, which is an effect of the 
earth’s rotation, is less, and in very shallow water 
may be as little as a few degrees, especially if in¬ 
fluenced by the configuration of neighbouring land. 

As already stated, the angle between the current at 
the actual surface and the wind producing it is 45°, 
in deep water. Below the surface, in the shallow layer 
to which the wind influence extends, the angle between 
current and wind direction increases progressively 
with depth, and the rate of water movement decreases 
with depth. It can be computed that the total effect 
of the wind is to transport- the whole of the shallow 
layer of water in which the wind influence occurs in 
a direction at right angles to that of the wind, to the 
right in the northern hemisphere and to the left in 
the southern hemisphere. This is of the greatest 
importance in connection with certain types of 
gradient currents (see below). 

Gradient Currents. 

Currents are also produced, either at the surface 
or at any depth, when there is a gradient of pressure 
in the water. These are known as gradient currents. 
Such a gradient may result in two ways; (i), if the sea 


Indian ocean. 


North Pacific 
ocean. 


South Pacific 
ocean. 
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level is not quite horizontal, an actual slope of the 
surface existing; (ii), if masses °f. wa ter of different 
densities lie adjacent to one another. Such density 
differences arise from differences of temperature or 
“unity, or mom usually, of both. If such:° f 
water are adjacent at the sea surface, and if, as .s 
usually the case, their temperatures differ, a slope oi 
£ sea y surface il produced, the surface of the warmer 
water lying a little higher than that of the colder 
water. 

When a slope exists, the gradient current is pro¬ 
duced as follows. Water tends to run down the slope 
but immediately it starts to do so, the effect ot the 
earth’s rotation comes into play and diverts it to a 
direction at right angles to the slope. Where a slope 
does not exist, the gradient current occurs as a flow 
of the heavier water under the lighter water, finally 
resulting in horizontal layers, with the lighter water 
on the top. 

A gradient current may be flowing at the ocean 
surface at the same time as a surface drift current is 
being produced by wind. In such a case the actual 
current observed is the resultant of the two. 

An interesting example of a gradient current due 
to temperature difference is found in the Arabian 
sea and Bay of Bengal during February to April. 
The North-East Monsoon is still blowing, though it 
has weakened. A clockwise current circulation 
round the coasts is established during this time. On 
the western sides of the Arabian sea and Bay of 
Bengal, the circulation therefore sets against the 
wind. This coastal circulation is due to the cooling 
of the water at the head of the Arabian sea and Bay 
of Bengal during November to January, when the 
strength of the North-East Monsoon is blowing off 
the land. This temperature difference sets up a 
slope, up hill towards the warmer water in the open 
sea to the southward, and so produces the clockwise 
current. Towards the time of the onset of the South- 
West Monsoon, this temperature is decreasing, but 
the South-West Monsoon sets in in time to preserve 
the current direction and to enhance its rate, as 
part of the normal South-West Monsoon circulation. 
Observations of ships clearly show the clockwise 
current in February to April. 

Effect of Wind Blowing over a Coastline. 

Slopes of the sea surface may be produced by wind. 
When a wind blows parallel to a coastline or obliquely 
over it, a slope of the sea surface near the coast 
occurs. The effect of a wind blowing obliquely over 
the coast to seaward is to drive water away from the 
coast, so that the sea level slopes down to the coast. 
The effect of a similar wind blowing obliquely towards 
the land is to bank water against the coast, so that 
the sea level slopes up to the coast. In either case a 
gradient current results. A wind more or less parallel 
to the coast is the most effective in creating these 
slopes, since the total water transport, in the layer 
in which wind influence occurs, being directed at 90° 
from the wind, is then directly on to the coast or 
directly away from it. Whether the water runs to¬ 
wards or away from the coast depends on; (i) which 
way the wind is blowing, up or down the coast; (ii) 
which hemisphere is being considered. For example, 
in the region of the Benguela current (southern 
hemisphere) the South-East Trade wind blows 
obliquely to seaward over the coastline, i.e. towards 
the north-westward. The total transport of water 
is 90° to the left of this, i.e. towards the south- 
westward and therefore water is driven away from 
the coast. 

The coastal currents on the east side of the main 
circulation are produced in this way, by removal of 
water from the coastal regions under the influence of 
the trade winds. As has been shown, the gradient 
current runs at right angles to the slope. As the slope 
is at right angles to the trend of the coastline, the 


gradient current must always be parallel to the coast¬ 
line Taking the Benguela current as an example, 
the water tending to run down the slope is deviated 
90° to the left and therefore the gradient current is 
somewhat to west of north, since this is the general 
trend of the coastline. The South-East Trade wind 
is tending also to produce at the actual sea surface 
a drift current directed 45° to left of north-west, 
ie west, and the actual current experienced by a 
ship will be the resultant of this and the gradient 
current, approximately north-west. 

These coastal currents on the eastern sides of the 
oceans are associated with the chief regions of up- 
welling, since colder water rises from moderate 
subsurface depths to replace the water drawn away 
from the coastal region by the wind. The balance 
between the replacement of water by upwelling and 
its removal by the gradient current is such that the 
slope of the surface remains the same, so long as the 
wind direction and strength remains constant. The 
actual slope is extremely slight and quite unmeasur¬ 
able by any means at our disposal. In general, it is 
less than one inch in a distance of 10 miles. 

The Labrador current is an example of one which 
is produced by the banking of water against the coast 
by the northerly winds prevailing during a large part 
of the year. Water tends to run down the slope to 
seaward, and being diverted 90° to the right, the 
current follows the coast southward. 

Other Indirect Effects of Wind in Producing Current. 
When a drift is set up by the wind, the direction of 
the surface current is 45° from that of the wind in 
the open ocean. We have, however, seen that the 
total transport of water by the wind, taking sub¬ 
surface levels into account, is 90° from the wind 
direction. In the southern part of the main circula¬ 
tion of the North Atlantic ocean, for example, the 
North-East Trade wind is driving the surface water 
westward. It is also driving the subsurface water 
in a north-westerly direction, at right angles to the 
wind, and in lower latitudes, in a more northerly 
direction, since the trade wind there is more easterly. 
Thus there is a piling up of water in the central 
regions of the main circulation eddy. This in turn 
produces a gradient current which, tending to flow 
downhill to the south-east or south, is deflected 
90° by the earth’s rotation and so flows south-west 
or west, i.e. in nearly the same direction as the 
surface current directly produced by the wind. The 
drift current is therefore strengthened by a gradient 
current, due indirectly to the wind. Thus it appears 
that there is no such thing as a pure drift current. 

The westward urge of water by the trade winds, 
which blow over a great extent of the oceans, also 
produces a slope of the water right across the ocean 
in low latitudes. This uphill slope to the westward 
is excessively slight; it has been computed to be 
rather less than 3 inches per 1000 miles. The water 
constantly carried westward by the great Equatorial 
currents thus accumulates on the western sides of 
the oceans. The Gulf of Mexico constitutes a cul 
de sac in which the water so piles up, and to a measur¬ 
able extent. It has been found that the sea-level is 
inches higher at Cedar cays, on the Gulf coast 
of Florida, than it is at St. Augustine, on the Atlantic 
coast of Florida. This head of water is the main 
cause of the flow of the Gulf stream, starting through 
Florida strait, which is the only possible exit. The 
other warm currents, on the westward sides of the 
main circulation, are formed in a similar way by the 
accumulation of water against the coastlines, at any 
rate partially. In some cases, or at some seasons, 
the action of the wind flowing across the coastlines 
may enhance the current, in the manner previously 
described. 

The Equatorial Counter-currents in each ocean 
flow eastward downhill. They are shallow in depth 
and are compensation currents. In the North Atlantic 
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ocean, for example, the Gulf stream is unable to 
carry away all the accumulating water on the westward 
side of the oceans, so that some of it returns directly 
eastward. 

The Mediterranean 

The current circulation of the Mediterranean is 
produced as follows. The rate of evaporation from 
this sea is high, and the inflow of water from the 
rivers entering it is not sufficient to maintain the level 
of the sea. Water therefore flows in from the Atlantic, 
through the Strait of Gibraltar, to make good the 
deficiency. The effect of the earth’s rotation is to 
tend to divert the east-going flow through the strait 
to the south. There can be no actual deflection 
because of the narrowness of the strait, but this 
tendency to turn to the south keeps the inflow current 
against the whole length of the African coast and 
explains why the circulation must be in a counter¬ 
clockwise direction. By evaporation, the surface 
water of the Mediterranean becomes more saline 
and consequently denser. It therefore sinks and this 
denser bottom water emerges over the sill which forms 
the shallow Strait of Gibraltar, at depths below the 
incoming water. Being a subsurface flow, this cur¬ 
rent, on emergence into the Atlantic, does not appear 
as part of the surface circulation. It has been cal¬ 
culated that the whole of the water of the Mediter¬ 
ranean is renewed in about 75 years. 

General Summary 

The causes which produce currents are thus seen 
to be very complex, and in general more than one 
cause is at work in giving rise to any part of the surface 
current circulation. Observations of current so far 
are not numerous enough to determine the details 
of the surface circulation in all parts of the ocean. 
Still less is known of the subsurface circulations, 
since the oceans are vast and the work of research 
expeditions is very limited in time and place. It is 
known that the greatest variations of temperature 
and salinity occur in middle and lower latitudes, 
relatively near the surface, within a layer varying in 


depth from about 270 to 550 fathoms (493 m 8 to 
1005 m 8). This layer includes the still shallower layer 
in which the direct influence of wind acts in impelling 
the water. The strongest currents are therefore 
confined to this layer. Below it the circulation at 
all depths, in the open ocean, is caused by density 
differences, and is relatively weak. The great coastal 
currents on the western sides of the ocean flow also 
in the deeper levels and perhaps nearly reach the 
bottom. 

The main surface circulation of an ocean, though 
it forms a closed eddy, is not self-compensating. 
Examination of current charts makes it obvious that 
the same volume of water is not being transported 
in all parts of the eddy. There are strong and weak 
parts in all such circulations. Also there is some 
interchange between different oceans at the surface. 
Thus a large part of the South Equatorial current of 
the Atlantic passes into the North Atlantic ocean to 
join the North Equatorial current, and so contributes 
to the flow of the Gulf stream. There is no adequate 
compensation for this, if surface currents only be 
considered. There is therefore interchange between 
surface and subsurface water. The process of up- 
welling has been described; in other regions, notably 
in high latitudes, water sinks from the surface to the 
bottom. Deep currents, including those along the 
bottom of the oceans, also play their part in the 
process of compensation. Thus water sinking in 
certain places in high latitudes in the North Atlantic 
flows southward along the bottom, and subsequently 
enters the South Atlantic. 

Much, though not necessarily all, of the day to day 
variability of surface current is due to wind variation. 
Seasonal variation of current is also largely due to 
seasonal wind changes. It is not yet known whether 
the average current varies over successive periods of 
years, though it is possible that such changes do 
occur. There is some evidence, for example that the 
flow of the Gulf stream was appreciably weaker in 
1932-1939 than in 1910-1931. 
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SECTION B 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


This section, which deals with the steamship routes of the various oceans and seas, is divided into 
four parts as follows:— 

Part I. Atlantic ocean. 

Part II. Mediterranean and Black seas. 

Part III. Red sea, Indian ocean and Persian gulf. 

Part IV. Pacific ocean. 

Each part is divided into chapters, of which the first describes the Winds and Weather, Currents, 
and Ice, and the remainder the Routes from, and to the principal ports of the ocean under considera¬ 
tion. 

Chapter I. Winds and Weather, Currents, and Ice 

Owing to the necessarily limited space available in a book of this nature, only a brief outline can 
be given of the Winds and Weather, Currents, and Ice conditions which predominate in the various 
oceans and seas of each part of this Section; Chapter I should be considered as amplifying the 
information in Section A. as regards the conditions prevailing in the area under review. For more 
precise information the mariner should consult the various volumes of the Admiralty Sailing Directions 
and the publications of the Air Ministry mentioned in Section A. 

At the beginning of Chapter I of each Part there is printed an index giving, in consecutive order, 
the principal contents. 


Remaining Chapters of each Part. Routes. 

For convenient reference, each Chapter (2 to 4 in number) in each Part is designed to cover the 
routes from ports on one section of the coast, and/or island groups of the ocean concerned; further¬ 
more, each chapter is sub-divided into a number of sub-sections each containing the routes from an 
individual country or port. 

Purely coastal voyages are omitted, except where they form part of an ocean passage (e.g., on the 
voyage between the English channel and Rio de La Plata, in which the passage along the east coast 
of South America is included), or in such cases as voyages North and South along the western coast 
of America; or again the passages through the channels between the islands of the Eastern archipelago 
connecting the Indian and Pacific oceans. 


The method adopted has been to take each principal port in turn, and to give from it the routes 
to all the other principal ports of the ocean in which it is situated. The ports of departure have been 
taken in geographical sequence along each side of the ocean to which they belong, either from North' 
to South, from East to West, or as most convenient. For example, in the case of the Indian ocean, 
the following order has been taken: first, routes through the Red sea; next, routes from ports on 
the western side of the ocean, from North to South, viz., from Aden to Cape Town, including 
Mauritius and Seychelles; next, from ports along the northern side of the ocean, from West to F as t, 
viz., from the Persian gulf to Calcutta; and, lastly, from ports along the eastern side of the ocean, 
from North to South, viz., from Rangoon to Hobart. 

Routes from island ports, such as Las Palmas (Puerto de la Luz), Mauritius, Suva, have also been 
included, according to ocean. 


Routes are not given from a port of one ocean to a port of another in a single voyage (but see 
Note below) If, for example, it was desired to proceed from the English channel to New Zealand, 
around the Cape of Good Hope, without breaking the voyage, it would be necessary to combine 
the two routes. Bishop rock to Cape Town ” (Route 48), in the Atlantic ocean, with “ Cape Town 
to New Zealand (Route 350), in the Indian ocean. It is presumed that most steam-vessels would 
wish to break a voyage from one ocean to another for fuel, etc.; and the arrangement of routes in 
mis book is based on these lines. 


Wo/e.—m the following three cases, where there is a choice not only of proceeding eastward or 
AmSf’ b H " orth ^ ar , d °, r southward of South America or Africa, through routes are given from 
♦ d Ne . w . Zealand t0 Bishop rock. The reverse route is not given from Bishop rock, as 
the object was only to compare the distance to be covered by each route. 

Route 526.—Sydney to Bishop rock. 

Route 556.—Brisbane to Bishop rock. 

Route 596.—Wellington to Bishop rock. 
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Although all the routes are numbered consecutively, as stated above, the fact that there are, in 
many cases seasonal and alternative routes as well as those for low-powered vessels, has made the 
sub-division of the main route necessary; such sub-divisions are indicated by small letters (a), (b) 
(c), etc.) in brackets. In the event of an alternative, seasonal, or low-powered route needing further 
sub-division, the numbers (i), (ii), (iii), etc. are used. Examples of the method of numbering routes 
will be found in Route 508, Sydney to Manila or Route 509, Sydney to Singapore. 

In some cases where the title of the route is in general terms (e.g. Route 520, Sydney to ports in 
British Columbia), or to two or more named destinations (e.g. Route 503, Sydney to Fiji, Samoa, 
or Tonga islands), and the routes to individual ports or islands are described under separate sub¬ 
heads, they will be numbered (1), (2), (3), etc.; these again may be sub-divided into (a), (b), etc., 
and (a) (i), (a) (ii), etc., (b) (i), (b) (ii), etc., as described above. 

The route directions have been made as brief as possible, consistent with clearness. Navigational 
Notes from various sources have been included where possible, and, besides these, reference is made 
to the published Admiralty Sailing Directions and pilots in cases where a track passes along a coast 
or amongst islands, reefs, and other dangers. See also Section D. 

Cautions respecting ice, fogs, fishing vessels, etc., are entered in the same manner, either directly 
in the text or by reference to Admiralty charts and other publications. 


Distances 

These are provided for every steam-ship route; they have been taken from the Admiralty Distance 
Tables in cases where the shortest navigable track between ports is that recommended to be followed. 
The Distance Tables have been employed also in cases where a general indication of distance between 
ports was necessary. 

In routes which combined Great Circle with Rhumb line tracks, or in which divergencies from 
the shortest line were desirable, special calculations of distance have been made. 

Route charts. 

In the pocket at the end of the book will be found charts (5,305, 5,306 and 5,307) of each of the 
three oceans, Atlantic, Indian, and Pacific, on which are laid down the tracks of many of the routes 
described in this book, with their distances and other appropriate information. It was not possible, 
without confusion, to protract on these charts every route, and only the principal ones are shown. 

The charts are to be regarded as supplemental to the information given in the text. They illustrate 
the tracks, and particularly the Great Circle tracks which, in the interests of time and fuel economy, 
it is desirable to take when making an ocean passage. In this connection the Admiralty gnomonic 
charts of the various oceans, prepared for the ready protraction of Great Circle tracks, are recom¬ 
mended to the navigator. See page 7. 

Indexes 

The following indexes contain information relative to Section B. 

Route index. See Introductory remarks . 

Winds and Weather, Currents, Ice 

To be found at the beginning of Chapter I of each Part. See also Section A. 

Navigational Notes and Cautions. See Section D. 
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ATLANTIC OCEAN—WINDS AND WEATHER 


35 


WINDS AND WEATHER 


GENERAL 

The following description of the winds and weather 
of the Atlantic ocean amplifies the general statement 
given in Section A. For more precise information 
regarding oceanic winds and weather the mariner is 
referred to the atlas of Monthly Meteorological Charts 
of the Atlantic Ocean (M.O.M. 402 and 402a) published 
by the Marine Branch of the Meteorological Office, 


REMARKS 

Air Ministry. Detailed information relating to 
specific localities should be sought in the appro¬ 
priate volumes of the Admiralty Sailing Directions. 

In reading the following description reference 
should be made to the World Climatic Charts 5301 
and 5302 which will be found in the pocket at the 
end of this book. 


NORTH ATLANTIC OCEAN 


The Doldrums 

This belt of calms and light variable winds inter¬ 
spersed with squalls, heavy showers and thunder¬ 
storms, and situated between the trade winds of the 
two hemispheres is peculiar in the Atlantic ocean in 
that it remains north of the equator throughout the 
year. Its mean position in February and August, in 
which months it attains its extreme southerly and 
northerly positions respectively, is indicated on the 
world climatic charts 5301 and 5302. The actual 
position is, however, subject to considerable day to 
day variation, as also is the width of the zone; the 
latter averages about 200 to 300 miles, but it may at 
times be reduced to almost nothing by a strong burst 
of one or both of the trade winds. 

There is evidence to show that the showers, squalls, 
and thunderstorms are more common within 200 to 
300 miles of the African coast than in the western 
parts of the ocean. 

Visibility in this zone is invariably good except 
when reduced by heavy rain. 

The South-West Monsoon 

In the northern summer, the intense heating of the 
great land mass of northern Africa gives rise to a 
lowering of pressure over that area, and the conse¬ 
quent distortion of the equatorial trough of low 
pressure, in which is situated the doldrums, towards 
the north (see climatic chart 5302). The South-East 
trade wind is drawn across the equator, is deflected 
to the right by the effect of the earth’s rotation, and 
is felt on the west coast of Africa between the equator 
and about latitude 10°N. and in the adjacent ocean 
east of about longitude 20°W. as a south-west wind 
known as the South-West Monsoon (see chart 5302). 
The season of these south-westerlies is from about 
June to mid-October and they are accompanied by 
cloudy weather and considerable rainfall the latter 
being heavy on the coast between Gambia and 
Liberia. Visibility is good at this season except when 
reduced by rain. 

During the remaining months winds in this area 
are mainly northerly in the north, but are mostly 
from between south and west in the Gulf of Guinea; 
in both cases they are generally light. Between 
November and February a dry, dust-laden easterly 
wind, known as the “ Harmattan ” occurs at times. 
Weather at this season is generally fine but visibility 
is often only moderate due to haze, and it may become 
poor during periods when the Harmattan is blowing. 

Towards the beginning and end of the rainy 
season, that is in April, May, October and November, 
violent thunderstorms accompanied by severe squalls 
generally.from an easterly direction occur at times in 
tne^vicinity of the coast. These are known locally 
as . ‘ Tornadoes ” but they should not be confused 
With the storms of similar name which occur in the 
^rior of the United States and Australia, and to 
Which they bear no relation. 


North-East Trade Winds 

These winds form the equatorial side of the great 
clockwise circulation around the oceanic high pres¬ 
sure area or anticyclone situated in about latitude 
30°N. and towards the eastern side of the ocean. The 
area covered by these winds is best seen from a study 
of the climatic charts, from which it will be observed 
that the general direction of these winds is from about 
N.N.E. on the eastern side of the ocean, and from 
nearly East in the western part of the zone. These 
winds blow permanently, and with little variation in 
direction, throughout the year; their average strength 
is Beaufort force 4, though at times they may freshen 
to force 5-6 and on rare occasions force 7, and at 
others lull to force 2. The trade winds extend into 
the Caribbean sea and Gulf of Mexico, though in the 
latter region they are much more variable both in 
direction and strength, and from November to March 
are sometimes interrupted by strong or gale force 
northerly winds known as “ Northers.” 

In the north-eastern part of the zone of the trades 
weather is generally fair or fine with small amounts 
of detached cumulus clouds and little or no rain. 
Cloud amount, and the liability to showers increases 
towards the doldrums; it also increases towards the 
west, where rain falls comparatively frequently, being 
a maximum in the summer months. 

Haze is rather prevalent in the eastern part of the 
trades due to dust or sand being carried to seaward 
from the arid African coast by the prevailing offshore 
winds. Sea fog also forms at times in the north¬ 
eastern part of the zone over the cold waters of the 
Canary current. In the western part of the zone 
visibility is good except when reduced by rain. 


The Variables (Horse Latitudes) 

Extending across most of the ocean in about 
latitude 30°N., but oscillating from about latitude 
28°N. in winter to about latitude 32°N. in summer, 
there exists a belt of generally light and variable winds 
in the vicinity of the oceanic “ highs.” East of about 
longitude 20°W. in winter and longitude 30°W. in 
summer however winds are predominantly from 
between north and north-east, and form in fact an 
extentsion of the North-East Trades; they are 
especially prominent in the summer months. In the 
western part of this zone winds are most often from 
some southerly point in the summer but are only 
light. 

Weather in the eastern part of the zone is fine with 
only small amounts of cloud, and rain is very rare; 
in the western parts cloud amounts are larger an 
rain fairly common. 

Visibility is often reduced by haze, and sometimes 
by fog, in the eastern parts of the area for reasons 
explained in the section on the North-East Trade 
wind. 
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alternating with fairer intervals. Fine weatner is, 
however, seldom prolonged—especially in the win er 
—and cloud amounts are generally large. 

In the western part of this zone in the vicinity of 
thp coasts of New England, Nova Scotia and the 
Newfoundland banks, fog is very P reva j® nt f in t ^ 
late spring and summer, and is due to the frequent 

winds P from south or south-westtransportingwarm 

moist air over the cold waters of the Labrador cur¬ 
rent (see climatic chart 5302); over a large part of 
this area in the vicinity of the Newfoundland banks 
fog is experienced on over 10 days per month. It is 
also liable to occur at times in other parts of this 
zone—usually in spring and early summer and in 


association with winds from between south and 
south-west. Visibility is generally good with north¬ 
westerly winds. 

The Polar regions 

The greater part of the region lying on the polar 
side of the westerlies is unnavigable on account of 
ice and need not therefore be dealt with in much 
detail. As will be seen from the climatic charts, the 
prevailing wind is from some easterly point though, 
as in the case of the westerlies, great variations both 
in direction and strength occur due to the passage of 
“lows” across the area. Gales are common, though 
less so than in the westerlies. 

Weather is generally very cloudy and precipitation, 
usually in the form of snow, may occur in any month. 

Fog, often of the Arctic Sea Smoke type (See 
Section A), is very prevalent in the summer. 

In recent years attempts have been made to exploit 
what has come to be known as the “ Northern Sea 
Route ” from North Russian ports north-about to 
eastern Asia. The route is only practicable in August 
and September, and even then the constant attend¬ 
ance of icebreakers is necessary. The shortness of 
the navigation season, the ice difficulties and the 
very high fog frequency makes it improbable that 
this route will ever become commercially profitable. 

Tropical storms (Hurricanes) 

These destructive storms, which have been des¬ 
cribed in Section A, occur in the western half of the 
ocean, and affect in particular the Caribbean, Gulf of 
Mexico, Florida, the Bahamas and Bermuda together 
with the adjacent ocean areas. They occur from June 
to October and occasionally November, the month 
of greatest frequency being September. 

More detailed information regarding storm fre¬ 
quencies in specific localities will be found in the 
Admiralty Sailing Directions. Precursory signs of 
the presence of these storms and the action recom¬ 
mended to ships in order to avoid them is given in 
Section A. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC OCEAN 


General remarks 

The wind regime in the South Atlantic is very 
similar to that of the North Atlantic except that the 
circulation around the oceanic anticyclone is in an 
anti-clockwise direction. Other points of difference 
are the absence of winds corresponding to the South- 
West Monsoon of West Africa, of Tropical Storms 
and of the Doldrums. 


The Variables 

Here again conditions are similar to those found 
in the corresponding zone of the north Atlantic. 
East of about the prime meridian winds are pre¬ 
dominantly from between south and east-south-east, 
being in fact an extension of the South-East Trade. 
In the western part of the zone north-easterlies are 
commonest—especially in the summer. 


The South-East Trade Winds 

As in the case of the North-East Trades of the 
North Atlantic these winds form the equatorial side 
of the anticyclonic circulation around the oceanic high 
pressure area, and situated in this ocean in about 
latitude 28°-20°S. They blow with equal persistence 
and lack of variation in their direction, the latter 
being about South-South-East on the eastern side of 
the ocean and nearly east in the western part. Due to 
the Doldrums never penetrating south of the equator 
these winds blow right up to the line in the winter 
(July) and to within two or three degrees of it in 
summer (January). The average strength of the 
South-East Trade is similar to that of its counterpart 
in the North Atlantic except north of about latitude 
10°S. to east of about longitude 10°W., where it is 
considerably lighter, and only averages Beaufort 
force 2-3. 

Weather is similar to that described for the zone 
of the North-East Trades, except fog is very prevalent 
over the cold waters of the Benguela current close to 
the coast of S.W. Africa between about latitude 20°S 
and 30 S. 


The Westerlies (Roaring Forties) 

South of about latitude 35°S. westerly winds pre¬ 
dominate. As in the North Atlantic, the almost 
continuous passage of “lows” from a westerly 
towards an easterly point, causes the wind to vary 
greatly both in direction and strength, and winds 
from any direction can be experienced; the centre 
of the “lows” generally move from the vicinity o 
Cabo de Hornos in the direction of South Georgia ana 
thence along about the 50th parallel. Gales are very 
prevalent; south of about latitude 40° S. even at™ 1 ‘ 
summer winds reach force 7 or more on 7 to v a i y 
per month, and south of about the 43rd parallel 
east of about longtitude 40°W. the frequency 
to about 15 days per month. In the winter this 1 
frequency is general south of a line joining the 
land Islands and the Cape of Good Hope, wni 
major part of the area lying between this b. n 
the 30th parallel has 5-10 days with winds of thisiort*. 

Weather is of a similarly variable nature 1 
experienced in the corresponding zone in the nor 
hemisphere. .. „ nd 

Fog is not uncommon in the summer monl . ., v 
is generally associated with winds from some no 
point. 
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CURRENTS 

NORTH ATLANTIC OCEAN 


The Main Circulation 

The main surface circulation of the North Atlantic 
ocean is clockwise. The southern part of this circu¬ 
lation consists of a wide belt of west-going current, 
comprising the more constant North Equatorial 
current, southward of about lat. 20°N., and the less 
constant North Sub-tropical current, between about 
lats. 20°N. and 32°N. Eastward of the Caribbean 
sea, the North Equatorial current is joined by the bulk 
of the corresponding South Equatorial current of the 
South Atlantic ocean, which flows past the north 
coast of Brazil. The combined Equatorial current 
flows westward through the Caribbean sea and 
emerges through Yucatan channel. It thence flows 
north-eastward along the northwest coast of Cuba 
and into Florida strait, to form the commencement 
of the Gulf stream, which constitutes the western side 
of the circulation. 

The North Sub-tropical current, also continuing 
westward, passes into, or turns north and runs 
parallel to, the seaward edge of the Gulf stream 
(see below), in all latitudes from the north coast of 
Cuba to about lat. 32°N. That part of the general 
westerly current which passes through the Bahamas 
is sometimes referred to as the Bahama or Antilles 
current. 

In a narrow belt northward of the equator, the 
Equatorial Counter-current flows eastward, between 
the North Equatorial current of the North Atlantic 
and the South Equatorial current of the South Atlan¬ 
tic. (See page 38). The longitude of origin of this 
counter-current varies, being about 52°W. in August 
to October, and 18°W. to 26°W. in February to April. 
The counter-current flows past Cape Palmas and sets 
along the coast of the Gulf of Guinea to the Bight 
of Biafra; this extension is known as the Guinea 
current. The subsequent course of the water of the 
Guinea current is not fully known; the bulk of it 
probably recurves westward and flows into the South 
Equatorial current. 

The flow of the warm waters of the Gulf stream 
between Florida strait and Cape Hatteras, follows the 
course of the 100-fathom (182 m 9) line, along which its 
axis of greatest strength lies. Immediately north of 
Cape Hatteras the Gulf stream begins to leave the 
100-fathom line and gradually turns eastward into 
the ocean, southward of the Georges and Nova 
Scotian banks. The inner edge of the Gulf stream, 
south of Cape Hatteras, thus gradually becomes the 
northern edge, northward and eastward of that 
ca P e - This northern edge is relatively sharply defined 
a | all times of the year, owing to the convergence 
along it of the cold water of the Labrador current. 

Eastward of about the 46th meridian, the Gulf 
stream ceases to be a well-defined current. It widens 
and weakens by fanning out up the east side of the 
' j reat Bank of Newfoundland. The resulting wide 
north-easterly and easterlv flow is directed across 
the ocean towards the British Isles and the adjacent 
European coasts; this is known as the North Atlantic 
current. 

The southerly part of the North Atlantic current 
urns gradually clockwise to south-easterly and then 
outh-westerly directions, over the whole ocean east- 
ht u f the 40th or 45th meridians. It thus passes 
"no the North Sub-tropical current to complete the 
main circulation. This widely-extended trend of the 
cnr branching southward from the North Atlantic 
h P H en rV s . calle d the Azores current, and occupies the 
M between approximately the 42nd and 

nd parallels. The current known as the Portugal 


current, flowing southward off the west coasts of 
Spain and Portugal, and as the Canary current 
further southward, forms the coastal fringe of the 
general southerly flow of the Azores current. The 
Canary current passes into the North Equatorial 
current between the latitudes of Cap Blanc and 
Cap Vert (Verde). 

Northward extension of the Main Circulation .— 
The more northerly part of the North Atlantic current 
does not recurve southward but continues to flow 
in a general north-easterly direction, off the west 
coasts of the Hebrides and the Shetland islands and 
thence to the coast of Norway. It sets northward 
up this coast, off which it is known as the Norwegian 
Atlantic current. In about lat. 69°N. the Norwegian 
Atlantic current divides and the left branch, called 
the West Spitsbergen current, sets northward to the 
west coast of Spitsbergen and thence into the Arctic 
basin. The right branch is called the North Cape 
current and follows the coast past Nordkapp (North 
cape) into the Barents sea, finally setting towards 
the north of Novaya Zemyla; a branch of it con¬ 
tinues along the Murman coast and is called the 
Murman Coast current. 

The chief outflow of water from the Arctic basin 
is the cold, ice-bearing current setting south-westward 
along the east coast of Greenland, known as the 
East Greenland current. A part of the East Greenland 
current diverges south-eastward from the main body 
of the current, northward of lat. 70°N. This current, 
the East Iceland current, passes the north-east coast 
of Iceland, and north of the Faeroe islands, the set 
gradually trending eastward and finally north-east¬ 
ward. It joins, or runs parallel to, the outer edge of 
the Norwegian Atlantic current. 

A branch of the warm North Atlantic current turns 
northward in the longtitude of Iceland. Closely 
south-westward of Iceland this current, known as 
the Irminger current, divides. The main branch 
turns westward and passes into the East Greenland 
current south of Denmark strait. A smaller branch 
makes a clockwise circulation of Iceland. 

The East Greenland current rounds Cape Farewell 
and passes northwards along the West Greenland 
coast, where it is called the West Greenland current. 
This loses volume by fanning out on its seaward side, 
but a part of it circuits the head of Baffin bay, and, 
reinforced by water flowing eastward through Jones 
and Lancaster sounds, sets southward along the coast 
of Baffin island as the Baffin Land current. Northward 
of Hudson strait this is joined by a considerable 
branch from the West Greenland current which 
crosses Davis strait. The combined current known 
as the Labrador current, sets past the entrance to 
Hudson strait and south-eastward along the Labrador 
coast to the Newfoundland region. 

After passing Belle Isle strait and the east coast of 
Newfoundland, the Labrador current covers the whole 
of the Great Bank, with the exception, during the 
summer months, of the extreme southern part. A 
large branch of the current follows the eastern edge 
of the Bank, this being the part which bears ice 
furthest south to reach the transatlantic steamship 
tracks. Another branch rounds Cape Race, and 
sets in a south-westerly direction. The bulk of the 
water on the bank also' sets in this direction, so that 
the Labrador current fills the region between the 
south coast of Newfoundland, the south-east coast 
of Nova Scotia and the northern edge of the Gulf 
stream. The Labrador current continues southward 
along the United States coast, preserving its character 
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The bulk of this water, after crossing the North sea 
enters the Skaggerak on its southern side and so 
continues in the main circulation. 

The Norwegian Coastal current flowing northward 
ud the west coast of Norway is probably the most 
constant part of the circulation. It is the outflow 
from the North sea. In about lat. 62°N. this current 
reioins the main branch of the North Atlantic current, 
the combined current flowing northward towards 
Nordkapp, as previously stated. 

Bay of Biscay. Off the mouth of the Bay of 
Biscay the current is trending south-eastwards and 
southwards to form the beginning of the Portugal 
current (see page 37). A branch enters the Bay and 
recurves wesLIrd along the north coast of Spain 
to rejoin the southerly current in the region of Cabo 
Finisterre. 

Gulf of Mexico. Part of the water passing through 
Yucatan channel turns westward and follows the 
coast of the gulf in a counter-clockwise direction; 
this finally enters the Gulf stream between Cuba and 
Florida Another branch sets northward across the 
middle of the gulf to the region of the Mississippi 
delta where it turns eastward and joins the coastal 
current The Caribbean Counter-current sets east¬ 
ward along the coasts of Panama and Colombia to 
the Rio Magdalena and beyond, throughout the year. 
It is strongest in August to October. 

Mediterranean.—See Part II. 

Black sea.—See Part II. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC OCEAN 


Main circulation. 

The main surface circulation of this ocean is 
counter-clockwise. The South Equatoricdcu ™Jof 
the Atlantic ocean extends to about latitude 4 N. 
Southward of this it flows as a large bo d y of water 
westward across the ocean. South of about lat. 
6°s there is a considerable reduction in the average 
strength of the current, though the general westerly 
direction remains. In the region between abo 
lats. 6°S. and 22°S. this weaker and less constant 
westerly current is known as the South Sub-tropical 
current. 

The eastern side of the circulation is formed by 
the relatively cool Benguela (or South African) cur¬ 
rent, which flows in a north-westerly direction from 
the region of Cape Town and passes into the South 
Equatorial current. It is analogous to the Canary 
current of the North Atlantic ocean. From about 
lat. 30°S., water from the Benguela current fans out 
in west-north-westerly and westerly directions on its 
seaward side. Northward of lat. 22°S., this water 
passes into the South Sub-tropical current. 

While the whole, or nearly the whole, of the South 
Equatorial current flows along the north coast of 
Brazil into the northern hemisphere to join the North 
Equatorial current, the whole of the South Sub¬ 
tropical current is directed towards the coast of 
Brazil, southward of Cabo de S. Roque. A small part 
of this, turning northward along that coast, passes 
round Cabo de S. Roque and joins the South Equa¬ 
torial current. The bulk of it continues southward 
along the coast of Brazil. This warm current is known 
as the Brazil current, and forms the western side of the 
circulation of the South Atlantic ocean. 

The Southern Ocean current flows all round the 
globe southward of the South Atlantic, South Indian 
and South Pacific oceans, and forms the completion, 
on the southern side, of the anti-clockwise circulation 
in each of these oceans. The Southern Ocean cur¬ 
rent is restricted in width by passing through Drake 
passage, between Cabo de Homos and Graham land. 


Eastward of this passage, it becomes very wide, its 
northern part fanning out north-eastward past the 
southern and eastern coasts of the Falkland islands, 
to reach to about the 34th parallel in the central 
longitudes of the South Atlantic ocean. 

Further northward, the normal completion of the 
main circulation on its southern side is also to some 
extent effected by the recurving south-eastward and 
eastward of water from the seaward side of the 
Brazil current, mainly between lats. 28 b. ana 4 1 o. 
In the central longitudes of the ocean the resulting 
easterly flow runs parallel to that of the colder water 
of the Southern Ocean current to the southward. 
Eastward of about long. 15°W„ and southward of 
the 30th parallel, the east-going water turns north¬ 
eastward and northward and converges with the 
westerly flow which fans out from the seaward side 
of the Benguela current. 

Nearer the South African coast, between longs. 
10°E. and 15°E., a branch of the Southern Ocean 
current turns northward into the Benguela 
The water of the Benguela current is however mainly 
derived by upwelling of water from sub-surface depth 
off the south-west coast of Africa. .A- third sourc 
of Benguela current water is a branch of the Ag 
current of the South Indian ocean which rounds t 
south coast of Africa and so passes into the Be g 
current. 

The Falkland current does not form part of the 
main circulation. It branches northward fr 
Southern Ocean current, in the region of L , 
Estados and passes westward of the Falkland is • 
Part of it continues northward to the estuary 
de La Plata; the remainder branches eastward in ah 
lat. 40°S. to 42°S. and rejoins the northern par 
the Southern Ocean current. During May to > 

a northerly current continues northward otw> 

La Plata, and is known as the Brazil Inshore 
current. From May to July this may exten 
as Cabo Frio. 
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ICE 

GENERAL REMARKS 


The following brief account of ice in the Atlantic 
Ocean should not be taken as complete or in any way 
all-embracing. More detailed information than can 
be given here will be found in the following publica¬ 
tions and the appropriate ones should be consulted 
before undertaking passages through areas in which 
ice is likely to be encountered. 

Atlas of monthly ice charts of the Arctic Seas 
(M.O.M. 390a). 

Atlas of monthly ice charts of the Western North 
Atlantic (M.O.M. 465). 

The above are published by the Marine Branch of 
the Meteorological Office, Air Ministry. 

Chart 1241—Ice chart of the southern hemisphere' 

Admiralty Sailing Directions covering the appro¬ 
priate areas. 


A general statement regarding ice including warn¬ 
ing signs of its proximity is given in Section A of this 
book. 

A factor always to be borne in mind where ice 
conditions are concerned is their great variability 
from year to year. For this reason, and also on 
account of the sparsity of observations in many areas, 
the charted positions of ice limits must be regarded 
as approximate. 

Ice that affects the mariner can be broadly divided 
into two types, though there are numerous sub-types, 
details of which will be found in the Admiralty Sailing 
Directions. These two main types of ice are:— 

(a) Pack Ice—or frozen sea. 

( b ) Icebergs—or portions of ice which have broken 

off the seaward end of glaciers or, in the 
Antarctic, from the ice barrier, and been 
carried away by wind and current. 


NORTH ATLANTIC OCEAN 


Pack Ice. The approximate mean limits of pack 
ice in March-April and August-September, in which 
months it attains its greatest and least extent respec¬ 
tively, is indicated on climatic charts 5301 and 5302. 
A glance at these limits will suffice to show the para¬ 
mount influence of the ocean currents; in the western 
part of the North Atlantic the cold waters of the 
Labrador current cause much of the Newfoundland 
Banks to be encumbered with ice from the latter part 
of January to May in the average year, while in the 
eastern part of the ocean the warm waters of the 
North Atlantic current cause the ice edge to recede far 
to the north, and maintain ice-free conditions over 
the whole of the ocean adjacent to north-west Europe, 
apart from a few localities of small extent where ice 
forms locally and which are mentioned later. 

The following remarks regarding specific localities 
are intended only as a guide; a detailed description 
of ice conditions in the several areas will be found in 
the publications listed at the head of this section. 
Where dates are given they refer to average con¬ 
ditions. 

Gulf of St. Lawrence Closed to navigation from 
the beginning of December to the end of April. 

Strait of Belle Isle. Generally unnavigable from 
the first week in December to June. 

Denmark strait. Normally the Icelandic side of 
the strait remains clear of ice throughout the year. 
Occasionally, however, pack ice may spread across 
the strait from the Greenland coast to Iceland for 
short periods between about December and early 
August. Whenever this has occurred it has been 
found to follow a prolonged period of south-westerly 
winds in the Denmark strait, which have the effect 
of hindering the discharge of ice through the strait 
by the East Greenland current. At least a fortnight 
of south-westerly winds is necessary to produce this 
extension of the ice, and such a prolonged period of 
south-westerlies in this region (where the prevailing 
w md is north-east) is rare. 

White sea. Normally closed to navigation from 
mid-December to mid-May. 

Kdl’ski inlet. In exceptionally cold winters ice may 

be a hindrance occasionally for 3 or 4 days at a time. 

Norway. Though ice may form at the heads of 
many of the fjords between December and March or 
April, none of the main ports on the west coast are 
ever closed by ice. Ice also forms along parts of the 
south-east coast and some of the minor ports may 
°e closed, in the exceptionally severe winter of 


1946-47 Oslo fjord was closed from mid-February to 
mid-March, but this is an extremely rare occurrence. 

Helgoland bight. Serious ice conditions at the 
entrance to German, Dutch and Danish ports lasting 
from one to four weeks occur about 2 or 3 times in 
10 years at some time between mid-January and early 
March. 

Icebergs. All icebergs in the North Atlantic are 
formed by the breaking away of the lower or seaward 
portions of glaciers—a process known as “ calving.” 
The number of localities in which glaciers reach the 
open sea and where the latter is sufficiently deep for 
the broken-off portions (or bergs) to float away is 
very limited. Some bergs are calved from the glaciers 
of Spitzbergen but, owing to the comparative shallow¬ 
ness of the water only the smaller ones can float 
away, and consequently they do not penetrate far to 
the south before melting. 

Practically all the icebergs which menace the North 
Atlantic shipping routes originate off the coasts of 
Greenland. The bergs calve during the summer and 
drift to seaward under the influence of wind and 
current. In due course they come under the influence 
of the Davis strait or Labrador current which carries 
them to the south. During the winter they are frozen 
into the pack ice, resuming their journey with the 
break-up of the pack in the spring. When they 
finally reach the trade routes they may be several 
years old. 

The worst months are from about March to 
June or July, with May as the month of greatest 
frequency. Bergs are not often encountered south¬ 
ward of 40°N. or eastward of 40°W., though occasion¬ 
ally they may be met with considerably outside these 
limits. They are particularly prevalent around the 
eastern flank of the Great Bank of Newfoundland 
due to the shoal water deflecting a large part of the 
Labrador current together with the bergs which it 
carries around this flank. This, combined with the 
fact that many of the larger bergs ground in the shoal 
water, renders the Banks themselves considerably 
safer than the deep water. 

International Ice Patrol 

This service begins in February and continues until 
June or longer if necessary. Its primary object is to 
ascertain the limits of the pack ice and icebergs in 
the vicinity of the Great Banks and to disseminate 
this information for the guidance of shipping. Full 
details of this service and other ice warnings wi 1 be 
found in the Admiralty List of Radio Signals Vol. II. 
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Icebergs 

quentlyflat-topped and they may be of immense size. 


The mean limit of icebergs in November and 
December, in which months it reaches farthest north, 
runs from about 100 miles south of Cabo de Hornos 
in a north-easterly direction through the Falkland 
Islands to about latitude 43°S., longitude 50°W.; the 
mean northern limit in these months varies between 
the 43rd and 45th parallel over the remainder of the 
South Atlantic. As in the North Atlantic bergs may 
be met with well north of these limits at times; the 
extreme limits are shown on chart 1241. 

In May and June, which are the months of least 
extent, the approximate mean limit of bergs runs from 
a similar position off Cabo de Hornos, south of the 
Falklands to about latitude 50°S. longitude 50°W.; 
from here to longitude 20°W. the mean limit is 
between latitude 47°S. and 50°S., east of which to the 
longitude of Capetown it varies between about 
latitude 50°S. and 54°S. 
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Chapter II 

ROUTES from ports on the eastern side of the 

ATLANTIC OCEAN FROM NORTH TO SOUTH 

GENERAL REMARKS 


North Atlantic Lane Routes 

The large number of steam vessels crossing the 
Atlantic, and their high rates of speed has necessitated 
the adoption of clearly defined separate routes to be 
followed by outward and homeward bound ships; 
such routes to be adapted to the ice conditions most 
probable at different periods of the year. These are 
known as the North Atlantic Lane Routes, and are 
shown in full detail on Admiralty Charts Nos. 2058b 
and 2058c, the former showing tracks from the English 
Channel and southward of Ireland to Canada and 
the United States, and the latter showing tracks from 
northward of Ireland to Canada and the United 
States. These “ lane routes ” have been given a 
letter for simplification of reference; they are des¬ 
cribed in the routes that follow. 

These routes are recommended for all classes of 
steamers, both high-powered, moderate, and low- 
powered; but masters of all ships—both steamers 
and sailing ships who do not, or cannot make use of 
the “ lane routes,” should make themselves acquainted 
with them, for their own safety as well as that of the 
other vessels which do use them. 

Vessels, by following these routes, not only reduce 
to a minimum the danger of collision with each other 
or with ice (always one of the chief dangers of this 
navigation), but in case of a breakdown of machinery 
are almost certain of receiving assistance from other 
vessels following the same route. 

The date on which tracks change is to apply to the 
meridian of Fastnet for westbound vessels and the 
meridian of 70° W. for eastbound vessels. 

Caution. Westbound ships must take care not to 
pass to the southward of the authorised tracks; 
eastbound ships should not pass to the northward 
of their authorised routes. 

Special tracks, west-bound or east-bound, will be 
agreed by telegraphic communication between the 
companies when varying circumstances, owing to 
abnormal conditions, may make such special tracks 
advisable. These special tracks, or alterations in 
the dates of using certain “ lane routes ” are notified 
by Notice to Mariners and the latest Notice on the 
subject should be consulted. 


Optional Tracks 

Canadian Tracks. Vessels bound to or from 
United States ports from or to the north of Ireland 
have the option of following either the United States 
or the Canadian seasonal tracks “ D,” “ E ” and 
F»” remaining on track “ F ” during the operative 
dates of track “ G.” 

On tracks “ E ” and “ F ” vessels should pass 
40 miles southward of Sable island when west¬ 
bound, thence to a position close southward of 
Nantucket; and when eastbound should steer 
from position lat. 40° 10' N., long. 70° 00' W. 
to position 60 miles southward of Sable island. 

On track “ D,” westbound vessels should pro¬ 
ceed by Rhumb line from position lat. 43° 00' N., 
long. 50° 00' W. to position close southward of 
Nantucket; and when eastbound, from position 
lat. 40° 10' N., long. 70° 00' W. to position lat. 
42° 00' N., long. 50° 00' W. 


Masters of vessels encountering ice, have per¬ 
mission to deviate from these tracks, and, after the 
end of October, to leave the Belle Isle route for the 
more southerly route at their discretion, according 
to weather conditions. Should vessels on Track 
“ C ” bound to or from the United States be deviated 
to Track “ B ” on account of ice, Canadian vessels 
will remain on Track “ D ” for the period prescribed, 
but will have the option of deviating as necessary in 
the vicinity of ice areas. 

United States Tracks. Vessels bound to or from 
United States ports calling at Halifax have the option 
of following either the Canadian or the United States 
seasonal tracks to or from that port, passing 40 miles 
southward of Sable Island when westbound and 60 
miles southward of Sable Island, eastbound, when 
proceeding on United States tracks, and Canadian 
track “ D.” When proceeding on Canadian tracks 
“ E ” and “ F,” via Halifax, vessels pass northward 
of Sable island both westbound and eastbound. 

Vessels bound to Portland (Maine) may follow the 
Canadian seasonal tracks. 

Newfoundland Coasts 

CAUTIONS 

Currents. As fog is exceedingly prevalent off the 
south coast of Newfoundland, especially during June 
and July, vessels should guard against the set of the 
current and the indraught into the deep bays. 

When approaching from the eastward in thick 
weather, the Ballard bank, which extends 15 miles 
nearly parallel to the shore is nearly sure to be crossed, 
and a careful comparison of the soundings with those 
on the chart will show the position of the vessel with 
sufficient accuracy to enable the navigator to round 
Cape Race. 

Although the current between the Great bank 
and Newfoundland is ordinarily to the south-west¬ 
ward, sometimes at a rate of nearly one knot, it is not 
invariably so, and near the shore in moderate weather 
it changes with the tide and runs at a weaker rate in 
the opposite direction. 

Westward of Cape Race, the current setting to 
the north-westward at the rate of about one 
knot, normally is affected greatly by the prevailing 
winds. It normally runs in upon the eastern side of 
the great bays indenting the south coast of New¬ 
foundland, and out upon the western. In the offing it is 
influenced by the winds, and near the shore it is 
altered and influenced by the tides, so that during 
spring tides the stream of ebb runs weakly to the 
south-eastward, and the stream of flood to the north¬ 
westward, the latter sometimes at the rate of two 
knots round the headlands. See also remarks on 
currents in Chapter /, page 37. 

Soundings. When approaching and passing Capes 
Race and Pine vessels should obtain frequent sound¬ 
ings. 

Approaching from the eastward, after crossing 
Great bank, the water deepens to about 100 fathoms; 
it then shoals on Ballard bank, and after again deep¬ 
ening to 40 fathoms, shoals gradually to the shore. 

Approaching from the westward, in thick weather 
vessels should not close Capes Pine and Race into 
depths of less than 30 fathoms. 
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Ice —There may be icebergs off this coast at nearly 
all seasons. In March, April, May, June, and some¬ 
times July, field ice is often encountered, either on 
the banks or nearer to Newfoundland. The earliest 
recorded time of the arrival of northern ice at Cape 
Race is 17th January, and the latest, 12th April; 
the average time is about the first week in February. 
The time of the clearance of the ice varies from 25th 
February to 7th June; the average time is about the 
middle of April. See also remarks on Ice in Chapter 
I, page 37. 

Magnetic Variation. — The magnetic variation 
changes rapidly on the coasts of Newfoundland and 
Labrador. This change amounts to one degree in 
about 70 miles in the vicinity of Cape Race, in about 
37 to 55 miles on the west coast of Newfoundland, 
and in about 60 miles near the Straits of Belle Isle. 

The deviation of the compass should be ascer¬ 
tained when approaching Newfoundland, as the large 
scale of magnetic dip and the small horizontal force 
in this region may cause the deviation to be different 
from that determined in other places. 

In many parts of Newfoundland and Labrador 
local magnetic anomalies affect compasses on shore. 


Although it is not possible that these disturbing forces 
can extend to vessels navigating off the coasts, areas 
of disturbance may exist in places at the bottom of 
the sea, and may affect the compasses of vessels when 
in shallow water. Actual experiences of this kind 
have occurred, but they are not common. In water 
exceeding 50 fathoms (91 m 4) in depth no effect has 
been observed. 

Cabot strait 

Steam vessels proceeding through Cabot strait in 
the spring, and with clear weather, should pass the 
signal-station on Galantry head, St. Pierre island, 
within signalling distance, and obtain information 
as to the state of the ice; or, failing this, obtain the 
information either from the signal-station on Cape 
Ray, or that on St. Paul island. After the ice has 
disappeared, generally about the end of May, they 
should keep farther off Galantry head, to avoid the 
dense fog that prevails in that locality during June 
and July; and should guard against the strong 
current that occasionally sets into the bays on the 
south coast of Newfoundland; in fact, during this 
period, it is better to be nearer St. Paul island than 
Cape Ray. See Newfoundland and Labrador Pilot. 


SCANDINAVIAN PORTS AND ICELAND 

Murmansk is 230 miles and that to Archangel is 600 miles. 


(i) ROUTES FROM 
Note.— The distance from Nordkapp to 

Route 1. Nordkapp to Reykjavik 

Proceed as direct as prudent navigation will allow. 
The last 300 miles of the passage skirts the south 
coast of Iceland, directions for which will be found 
in Arctic Pilot, Vol. II. 

Magnetic Compass, caution. The directive force 
of the magnetic needle is weak, in the vicinity of 
Nordkapp; and local magnetic anomaly has been 
reported off the south coast of Iceland. 

Distance from Nordkapp to Reykjavik 1236 miles. 

Route 2. Nordkapp to Greenland and Hudson bay 

(1) To Cape Farewell (75 miles south of) proceed 
as direct as navigation will allow, passing 20 miles 
southward of Jan Mayen island, and through the 
Denmark strait. When the Denmark strait is closed 
by ice the passage must be made south of Iceland, 
which will increase the distance by about 102 miles. 

(2) To West Coast of Greenland and Hudson 
Bay. —Follow Route 2 (1) to Cape Farewell, and 
thence as direct as prudent navigation will permit. 

Directions for the navigation of the west coast of 
Greenland and for Hudson strait and Hudson bay 
will be found in Arctic Pilot, Vol. III. 

Ice. General information about the probable 
ice conditions on these routes will be found in Arctic 
Pilot, Vols. II. and III. 

Magnetic Compass, caution. The directive force 
of the magnetic needle is weak on these routes par¬ 
ticularly in Hudson strait and in Hudson bay. 

Distances from Nordkapp to Cape Farewell 
(75 miles south of), 1830 miles; to Churchill harbour, 
3,440 miles; to Disko bugt (Godhavn), 2,599 miles; 
to Ivigtut, 2,070 miles. 

Route 3. Nordkapp to Strait of Belle Isle and 
River St. Lawrence 

Follow Route 2(1) as far as Cape Farewell, and 
thence of Belle Isle as direct as prudent navigation 
permits; thence proceed to the River St. Lawrence, 
passing north or south of Anticosti, the difference 
in distance being about 17 miles only. 

Note. When the Denmark strait is closed by 
ice, passage must be made south of Iceland, the dis¬ 
tance being some 120 miles longer. 

See Section D. Part I. 


Distance from Nordkapp to Belle Isle (7' south 
of), 2,394 miles; to Father point (St. Lawrence), 
2,953 miles 

Route 4. Nordkapp to Halifax or New York 

Proceed on the Great Circle track to lat. 57° 50' N., 
long. 18° 00' W., and then follow the tracks from 
Cape Wrath. (See Routes 21 and 22). 

Distances from Nordkapp are: (a) via Cape Race; 
(b) via lat. 45° 55' N., long. 50° 00' W.; (c) via lat. 
43° 00' N., long. 50° 00' W. To Halifax (a), 3,239 
miles; (b), 3,297 miles; (c), 3,439 miles. To New 
York (a), 3,793 miles; (b), 3.904 miles; (c), 4,021 
miles. 


Route 5. Trondheim to Reykjavik 

Proceed as direct as navigation will allow, passing 
southward of Iceland. 

Distance from Trondheim to Reykjavik, 958 miles. 

Route 6. Trondheim to Greenland and Hudson bay 

Proceed as direct as navigation will permit to Cape 
Farewell, passing south of Iceland, then continue as 
in Route 2 (2). 

Distance from Trondheim to Cape Farewell (75 
miles south of), 1,590 miles; to Churchill harbour, 
3,200 miles; to Disko bugt (Godhavn), 2,359 miles; 
to Ivigtut, 1830 miles. 


Route 7. Trondheim to Belle Isle and River St. 
Lawrence 

Proceed on the Great Circle track to a position 
7 miles southward of Belle Isle, passing southward 
of Iceland, and thence as in Route 3. 

Distance from Trondheim to Belle Isle, 2,135 
miles; to Father point, 2,626 miles. 

Route 8. Trondheim to Halifax or New York 

(1) To Halifax. 

(a) By Cape Race. Proceed on the Great Circle 
track to a position 10 miles south of Cape Race and 
thence as direct as navigation will allow. 

Index on pages 340 and 341. 
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(b) Via lat. 45° 55' N., long. 50° 00' W. —Proceed 
by Rhumb line to a position 10 miles northward of 
the Faeroes, thence by Great Circle to lat. 45° 55' N., 
long. 50° 00' W., and thence on a direct Rhumb line 
track to Halifax, passing about 60 miles northward 
of Sable island. 

(c) Via lat. 43° 00' N., long. 50° 00' W. Proceed 
by Rhumb line to a position 10 miles southward of 
the Faeroes, thence by Great Circle to lat. 43° 00' N., 
long. 50° 00' W., and thence on Rhumb line tracks 
to Halifax, passing not less than 40 miles southward 
of Sable island. 

Distance from Trondheim to Halifax by (a), 2,773 
miles; by (b), 2,836 miles; by (c), 3,005 miles. 

(2) To New York. 

(a) By Cape Race. Proceed by the Great Circle 
track to a position 10 miles southward of Cape Race 
and thence by Rhumb line tracks, passing at least 
40 miles southward of Sable island and through lat. 
40° 23' N., long. 69° 48' W. 

0 b ) Via lat. 43° 00' N., long. 50° 00' W. Proceed 
by a Rhumb line to a position 10 miles southward 
of the Faeroes; thence on the Great Circle track to 
lat. 43° 00' N., long. 50° 00' W; thence by Rhumb 
line tracks to New York, passing through lat. 40° 
23' N., long. 69° 48' W. 

(c) Via lat. 41° 30' N„ long. 47° 00' W. Proceed 
by Rhumb line to a position 10 miles southward of 
the Faeroes; thence by a Great Circle track to lat. 
41° 30' N., long. 47° 00' W., and thence by Rhumb 
lines to New York, passing through lat. 40° 23' N., 
long. 69° 48' W. 

Note. Choice of route should be decided by the 
North Atlantic Lane Route in force. See page 41. 

Distance from Trondheim to Ambrose light vessel 
by (a), 3,315 miles; by (b), 3,487 miles; by (c), 
3,600 miles. 

Route 9. Bergen to Reykjavik 

Proceed as direct as navigation will allow, passing 
to the northward of the Faeroes. 

Distance from Bergen to Reykjavik, 870 miles. 

Route 10. Bergen to Greenland and Hudson bay 

Proceed as direct as navigation will allow, passing 
northward of Shetland and southward of Faeroes, to 
a position 75 miles south of Cape Farewell, and then 
continue as in Route 2 (2). 

Distance from Bergen to Cape Farewell, 1,503 
miles; to Churchill harbour, 3,113 miles; to Disko 
bugt (Godhavn), 2,272 miles; to Ivigtut, 1,743 miles. 

Route 11. Bergen to Belle Isle and River St. Law¬ 
rence 

Follow the Great Circle track (passing southward 
of the Faeroes) to a position 7 miles south of Belle 
Isle; thence continue as in Route 3. 

Distance from Bergen to Belle Isle, 2,028 miles; 
to Father point, 2,587 miles. 


Route 12. Bergen to Halifax or New York 

Follow the general directions given in Route 8, 
except that the point of departure for the various 
Great Circle courses is Sumburgh Head, Shetlands, 
which is reached on a Rhumb line course from 
Bergen. 

Distances from Bergen are: 

To Halifax, using directions, in 8 (1) (a), 2,638 
miles; 8 (1) (b), 2,690 miles; 8 (1) (c), 2,842 miles. 

To Ambrose L.V. (New York), using directions 
in 8 (2) (a), 3,180 miles; 8 (2) (b), 3,313 miles; 
8 (2) (c), 3,424 miles. 

Route 13. Lindesnes (The Naze) to Reykjavik 

Proceed as direct as navigation will allow. 
Distance from Lindesnes to Reykjavik 985 miles. 

Route 14. Lindesnes (The Naze) to Greenland and 
Hudson bay 

Follow the Great Circle track to a position 75 
miles southward of Cape Farewell, passing south¬ 
ward of Fair island, and thence continue as in 
Route 2 (2). 

Distances from Lindesnes to Cape Farewell, 1,571 
miles; to Churchill harbour, 3,181 miles; to Disko 
bugt (Godhavn), 2,340 miles; to Ivigtut, 1,811 miles. 

Route 15. Reykjavik to Greenland and Hudson bay 

Proceed on as direct a course as navigation will 
allow to a position 75 miles southward of Cape 
Farewell and thence continue as in Route 2 (2). 

Distance from Reykjavik to Cape Farewell, 715 
miles; to Churchill harbour, 2,525 miles; to Disko 
bugt (Godhavn), 1,684 miles. 

Route 16. Reykjavik to Halifax and New York 

Proceed on a Great Circle track to one of the 
positions given in Route 8 (1) (a), (b), (c), or (2) 
(a), (b), (c); thence follow Route 8 to destination. 
The choice of route should be decided by the North 
Atlantic Lane Route in force. 

Distances from Reykjavik are: 

To Halifax, using 8 (1) (a), 1,947 miles; using 

8 (1) (b), 2,033 miles; using 8 (1) (c), 2,183 miles. 

To Ambrose L.V., using 8 (2) (a), 2,490 miles; 
using 8 (2) (b), 2,651 miles; using 8 (2) (c), 2,669 
miles. 

Route 17. Reykjavik to Ports in the United Kingdom 
and Europe. 

The track is in all cases as direct as prudent navi¬ 
gation permits. 

Distances from Reykjavik are: To Avonmouth, 
1,100 miles; to Greenock, 834 miles; to Grimsby, 
1,037 miles; to Kirkwall, 692 miles; to Leith, 884 
miles; to Liverpool, 923 miles; To Tilbury Docks, 
1,205 miles. 

See also Routes 1 (Nordkapp), 5 (Trondheim), 

9 (Bergen), 24 (Inishtrahull), and 75 (Gibraltar), 
each of which should be taken in reverse. 

Route 18. Reserved as spare. 


(ii) ROUTES FROM BRITISH ISLES AND THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. 

(A) Vessels from North sea or Baltic ports proceeding round the North of Scotland. 

See the General Remarks and Cautions at the beginning of this chapter on pages 41 and 42. 

Distance from Cape Wrath to Kobenhavn, 653 miles; to Bergen, 345 miles; to Hull, 419 miles; to Leith 
254 miles; to Oslo, 575 miles; The Skaw, 503 miles. 


Route 19. Cape Wrath to Greenland and Hudson bay 

Proceed by the Great Circle track or Rhumb line 
(which is only 17 miles longer) to a position 75 miles 
south of Cape Farewell, and thence continue as in 
Route 2 (2). 

Distance from Cape Wrath to Cape Farewell, 
L200 miles; to Churchill harbour, 2,810 miles; to 
Disko bugt (Godhavn), 1,969 miles; to Ivigtut, 1,440 
miles. 


Route 20. Cape Wrath to Gulf of St. Lawrence 

(a) April Wth to May 15 th (inclusive) or until the 
Cape Race route is clear of ice. —Follow the Great 
Circle track to lat. 45° 55' N., long. 50° 00' W., and 
thence proceed as directly as navigation will allow, 
through Cabot strait to destination. See Caution 
on page 42. 


(b) May 16th to opening of Strait of Belle Isle, or 
to November 30th (if not using Strait of Belle Isle), 
See Section D. Part I. Index on pages 340 and 341. 
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Follow the Great Circle track to a position lO mhes 
south of Cape Race, and thence continue through 
Cabot strait to destination. See Caution on pag 

(c) From opening of Strait of Belle Isle to Novem¬ 
ber 14th) Follow the Great Circle track to a point 
7 miles south of Belle Isle and thence to destination. 

Distance from Cape Wrath to Montreal by (a), 
2,872 miles; by (b), 2,810 miles; by (c), 2,582 miles. 

Route 21. Cape Wrath to Halifax. 

Follow the Great Circle track to a P osit j°° 

57° 50' N., long. 18° 00' W. and thence as follows, 
according to season. 

(a) February 15th to April 10 th (both days in¬ 
clusive) .—Great Circle track to lat. 43 00 N., 

lone. 50° 00' W.; and thence on Rhumb line tracks 
to Halifax, passing not less than 40 miles south of 
Sable island. 

(b) April llth to May 15 th (both days 
and from December 1st to February' 

Circle track to lat. 45° 55 N., long. 50 00 W., and 
thence on a direct Rhumb line track to Halifax, 
passing about 60 miles northward of Sable island. 


(c) May 16 th to November 30 th (both days in¬ 
clusive) Continue on the Great Circle track from 
Cape Wrath direct to a point 10 miles south of Cape 
Race, and thence on a Rhumb line to destination. 

Distance from Cape Wrath to Halifax by (a), 
2 517 miles; by (b), 2,365 miles; by (c), 2,317 miles. 

’ See notes “ Newfoundland coasts ” on page 41. 

Route 22. Cape Wrath to New York 

Follow the Great Circle track to a position lat. 
57 ° 50' N., long. 18° 00' W., and thence as follows, 
according to season. 

(a) April llth to June 30th (both days inclusive). 
Great Circle track to lat, 41° 30' N., long. 47° 00' 
W.; thence either by Rhumb line or Great Circle 
to a position about 10 miles south of Nantucket 
Light Vessel; and thence to New York. 

(b) July 1st to April 10 th (both days inclusive). 
Great Circle track to lat. 43° 00' N., long. 50° 00' W.; 
thence either by Rhumb line or Great Circle to a 
position close southward of Nantucket Light Vessel; 
and thence to New York. 

Distance from Cape Wrath to New York (Ambrose 
Light Vessel), by (a), 3,099 miles; by (b), 2,982 miles. 


Route 23. Reserved as spare. 

(B) Vessels proceeding round the North of Ireland 

See Remarks and Cautions at the beginning of this Chapter. 

Distances from Inishtrahull are: Belfast, 84 miles; Greenock, 118 miles; Liverpool, 199 miles. 


Route 24. Inishtrahull to Reykjavik 

Proceed as direct as navigation will allow. 

Distance from Inishtrahull to Reykjavik, 728 miles. 

Route 25. Inishtrahull to Greenland and Hudson bay 

Proceed by Great Circle or Rhumb line track 
(which is only 15 miles longer) to a position 75' south 
of Cape Farewell, and thence continue as in Route 
2 ( 2 ). 

Distance from Inishtrahull to Cape Farewell, 1,197 
mile s; to Churchill harbour, 2,807 miles; to Disko 
bugt (Godhavn), 1,966 miles; to Ivigtut, 1,437 miles. 

Route 26. Inishtrahull to Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
to St. John’s, Newfoundland 

(1) To Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

(a) April llth to May 15 th (both days inclusive) 
or until the Cape Race route is clear of ice. —Follow 
the Great Circle track to lat. 45° 55' N., long. 50° 
00' W., and thence as directly as navigation permits, 
through Cabot strait, to destination. See Admiralty 
Chart 2058c. Track E (Westbound). 

(b) May 16 th to opening of Strait of Belle Isle and 
to November 30 th when not using Strait of Belle Isle .— 
Steer on a course 10 miles northward of the Great 
Circle track until approaching Cape Race, then 
steer to pass 10 miles southward of Cape Race, 
and thence through Cabot strait to destination. 
See Admiralty Chart 2058c. Track F. (Westbound). 

(c) From opening of Strait of Belle Isle to November 
14th. —Follow a track 10 miles northward of the Great 
Circle until approaching Belle Isle; thence through 
the strait to destination. See Admiralty Chart 2058c. 
Track G (Westbound). 

(2) To St. Johns; Newfoundland (all seasons).— 
Take the Great Circle track direct. 

Distance from Inishtrahull to Montreal by (1) (a), 
2,786 miles; (1) (b), 2,737 miles; (1) (c), 2,565 miles; 
to St. John’s, by (2), 1,728 miles. 


(b) April llth to May 15th (both days inclusive), 
or until the Cape Race route is clear of ice, and from 
December 1st to February 14th. —Follow the Great 
Circle track to lat. 45° 55' N., long. 50° 00' W., and 
thence on a direct Rhumb line track to Halifax, 
passing about 60 miles north of Sable island. See 
Admiralty Chart 2058c. Track E (Westbound). 

(c) May 16 th to November 30 th (both days in¬ 
clusive). —Follow a course 10 miles northward of 
the Great Circle track until approaching Cape Race, 
thence by Rhumb line to Halifax. See Admiralty 
Chart 2058c. Track F (Westbound). 

(2) To Boston or New York. 

(a) Extra Southern. Only brought into operation 
when necessity arises. —Follow the Great Circle track 
to lat. 40° 30' N., long. 47° 00' W., then by Rhumb 
line or Great Circle to Boston light vessel, or to a 
position close southward of Nantucket light vessel, 
and thence to New York. See Admiralty Chart 
2058c. Track A (Westbound). 

(b) April llth to June 30th (both days inclusive), 
except when ice conditions necessitate the use of 
Track A. —Follow the Great Circle track to lat. 41° 
30' N., long. 47° 00' W., then by Rhumb line or 
Great Circle to Boston light vessel, or to a position 
close southward of Nantucket light vessel, and thence 
to New York. See Admiralty Chart 2058c. Track B 
(Westbound). 

(c) July 1st to April 10th (both days inclusive), 

except when ice conditions necessitate the use of 
Track B.— Follow the Great Circle track to lat. 
43° 00'N., long. 50° 00' W., then by Rhumb line or 
Great Circle to Boston light vessel, or to a position 
close southward of Nantucket light vessel, „ 
thence to New York. See Admiralty Chart 2058c. 
Track C (Westbound). . 

Note. —The courses across the Atlantic, when 
westbound, should be made nothing to the southward 


Route 27. Inishtrahull to Halifax and to Boston and 

New York 

(1) To Halifax. 

(a) February 13th to April 10 th (both days in¬ 
clusive) .—Proceed on the Great Circle track to lat. 
43° 00' N., long. 50° 00' W., and thence on Rhumb 
hne tracks to Halifax, passing not less than 40 miles 
south of Sable island. See Admiralty Chart 2058c 
Track D (Westbound). 


of the actual Great Circle track. 

Distance from Inishtrahull by the above routes 
are: To Halifax, 1 (a), 2,413 miles; 1 (b), 2,2 V 
miles; 1 (c), 2,242 miles. To New York (Ambrose 
L.V.), 2(a), 3.023 miles; 2(b), 2,984 miles; 2(c), 
2,884 miles. To Boston light vessel, 2(a), 2,8// 
miles; 2 (b), 2,819 miles; 2(c), 2,716 miles. 


Route 28. Reserved as spare. 
„ Route 29. Reserved as spare. 

See Section D. Part I. Index on pages 340 and 341. 
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(C) Vessels proceeding round the South of Ireland 

See Remarks and Cautions at the beginning of this Chapter on page 41. 

Distances from Fastnet to Avonmouth, 262 miles; to Bishop rock, 148 miles; to Cobh, 63 miles; to Dun 
Laoghaire, 209 miles; to Liverpool, 291 miles. 


Route 30. Fastnet to Greenland and Hudson bay 

Proceed on a Great Circle track to a position 75 
miles south of Cape Farewell, and thence continue 
in Route 2 (2). 

Distance from Fastnet to Cape Farewell, 1,242 
miles; to Churchill harbour, 2,852 miles; to Disko 
bugt (Godhaven), 2,011 miles; to Ivigtut, 1,482 miles. 

Route 31. Fastnet to Gulf of St. Lawrence 

(a) April llth to May 15 th (inclusive), or until 
the Cape Race route is clear of Ice .—Follow the Great 
Circle track to lat. 45° 55' N., long. 50° 00' W., and 
thence as directly as navigation permits, through 
Cabot strait to destination. See Admiralty Chart 
2058b. Track E ( Westbound). 

(b) May 16//i to the opening of Strait of Belle Isle 
and to November 30 th, when not using Strait of Belle 
Isle— Follow a track 10 miles north of the Great 
Circle between Fastnet and a position 10 miles south 
of Cape Race until approaching Cape Race; pass 10 
miles south of Cape Race, and thence through Cabot 
strait to destination. See Admiralty Chart 2058b. 
Track F (Westbound). 

(c) Opening of Strait of Belle Isle to November 
14/A.—Follow a track 10 miles to the northward of 
the Great Circle between Fastnet and a position 
7 miles south of Belle Isle, until approaching Belle 
Isle; thence continue through the strait to destina¬ 
tion. See Admiralty Chart 2058b. Track G (West¬ 
bound). 

Distance from Fastnet to Montreal by (a), 2,707 
miles; by (b), 2,676 miles; by (c), 2,551 miles. 

Route 32. Fastnet to St. John’s, Newfoundland. All 
seasons 

Take the Great Circle track, direct. 

Distance from Fastnet to St. John’s, 1,672 miles. 

Route 33. Fastnet to Halifax 

(a) February 15 th to April 10 th (inclusive). —Pro¬ 
ceed on the Great Circle track to lat. 43° 00' N., 
long. 50° 00' W. and thence on Rhumb line tracks to 
Halifax, passing not less than 40 miles south of 
Sable island. See Admiralty Chart 2058b. Track D 
{Westbound). 

(b) April llth to May 15 th (inclusive) and from 


December Is/ to February 14 th (inclusive ).—Proceed 
on the Great Circle track to lat. 45° 55' N., long. 
50° 00' W., and thence on the direct Rhumb line 
track to Halifax, passing about 60 miles north of 
Sable island. See Admiralty Chart 2058b. Track E 
(Westbound ). 

(c) May 16th to November 30 th (inclusive ).— 
Follow a track 10 miles northward of the Great 
Circle between Fastnet and a position 10 miles south 
of Cape Race; until approaching Cape Race thence, 
passing 10 miles south of Cape Race, proceed by 
direct Rhumb line track to Halifax. See Admiralty 
Chart 2058b. Track F (Westbound). 

Distance from Fastnet to Halifax by (a), 2,312 
miles; by (b), 2,199 miles; by (c), 2,181 miles. 

Route 34. Fastnet to Boston or New York 

(a) Extra Southern. Only brought into operation 
when necessity arises .—Follow the Great Circle 
tracks to lat. 40° 30' N., long. 47° 00' W., then by 
Rhumb line to Boston light vessel; or by Rhumb 
line tracks to New York, passing close southward 
of Nantucket light vessel. See Admiralty Chart 
2058b. Track A (Westbound). 

(b) April llth to June 30 th (inclusive), except when 
ice conditions necessitate the use of the Extra Southern 
Route. (See above).—Follow the Great Circle 
track to lat. 41° 30' N., long. 47° 00' W.; then con¬ 
tinue by Rhumb line to Boston light vessel; or by 
Rhumb line tracks to New York, passing close 
southward of Nantucket light vessel. See Admiralty 
Chart 2058b. Track B {Westbound). 

(c) July Is/ to April 10 th (inclusive), except when 
ice conditions necessitate the use of (b) above .—Great 
Circle track to lat. 43° 00' N., long. 50° 00' W.; then 
continue by Rhumb line tracks to Boston light 
vessel; or to New York passing close southward of 
Nantucket light vessel. See Admiralty Chart 2058b. 
Track C (Westbound). 

Distances from Fastnet by tracks (a), (b) and (c), 
above are: To New York (Ambrose light vessel), 
(a), 2,895 miles; (b), 2,855 miles; (c), 2,783 miles. 
To Boston light vessel, (a), 2,744 miles; (b), 2,697 
miles; (c), 2,615 miles. 

Route 35 .—Reserved as spare. 


(D) Vessels proceeding from the English channel 

See the remarks on “ North Atlantic Lane Routes ” on page 41, and the Cautions regarding “ Newfoundland 
Coasts ” on page 41, and on “ Cabot strait ” on page 42. . T . . 

Note .—The Routes which follow, designated above as from “ <Channel, are ifrom the B 1S hop rock Light¬ 
house (Lat. 49° 52' N., Long. 6° 27' W), the distances being calculated from that point. 

In Table I below the distance from Bishop rock to certain selected ports in the Irish sea, English channel, and 
southern North sea is riven The sum of any one of these distances and that given from Bishop rock under 
each rome Sufthe diftance given in Table II., if applicable, gives the approximate true d.stance in each case 

Table I.—Distances from Bishop rock to ports in the Irish sea, English channel, andjoaltam North sea. 

Antwerp . 450 miles Dover . 314 miles Hamburg. 695 miles Southampton ... 219 rm.es 

SSSSS"::: IS £22*::: S8 ; WSSSr. ::: * : 

. Table n.—Correction to be applied to the sum of the Route distances from Bishop rock and the distances 


To 

From Plymouth 

From Southampton 

From Cherbourg 

From Dover & beyond 

Gibraltar or Cape Town 

— 35 miles 

— 50 to 60 miles 

— 70 to 80 miles 

— 60 to 70 miles 

Madeira 

— 25 miles 

— 50 miles 

— 70 miles 

— 50 miles 

Rio de Janeiro 

— 20 to 25 miles 

— 40 to 50 miles 

— 60 to 70 miles 

— 50 to 60 miles 

Rio Amazonas 

No correction 

— 10 to 20 miles 

— 30 to 40 miles 

— 40 miles 

Trinidad to northward 


No correction 

No correction 

j No correction 


See Section D. Part I. Index on pages 340 and 341. 
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STEAMSHIP ROUTES Section B. 

a- Uno {. carried on throughout the year from the Scilly isles to the Bay of Biscav 
Fisheries, caution Trawhng^s^m^ I ^ generally in the line of traffic between Land’s End and the Lizard’ 
and even farther southwa ■ at a distance of at least one cable; passing to windward, on 

Care should be tak.en t:o ^ weather quart er. 

account on the trawt o * between March and September They are usually met with in large 

Drifters may be met off the Cormsn cove ring 4Q tQ 60 s are miles of sea . They should) if ; S e 

clusters, sometimes of n y n ^uf e p ro n el lers should be stopped while passing over nets, 
avoided altogether. „„ channel Pilot, Pa,. I. 

Fo,' tafomaiionTto the Approaches to the Channel from the westward, see Channel Pilot, Part I. 


Rome 36. Bishop rock to Gulf of St- Lawrenee. 

,a> April U,k /“/^XwteGreat 

the Cape Race male IS dear w 

Circle track to lat. 451 55 N.,1 8^ tion peimit s 

Sh C S“s^t totmattom See AdmiraUy 
Chart 2058b. Track E ( Westbound). 

(b) May 16//i to opening of Strait 

to November 30th, when not using Strait of Belle Isle 
Follow a course 10 miles northward of Great 
Circle track between Bishop rock and^ a lotion 
10 miles south of Cape Race, until approaching Cape 
Race; then steer to pass 10 miles southward of Cape 
Race, and thence through Cabot strait to. destination. 
See Admiralty Chart 2058b. Track F (Westbound). 

(c) Opening of Strait of Belle Isle to November 
\4th. —Follow a course 10 miles northward of the 
Great Circle track from Bishop rock to a position 
7 miles south of Belle Isle, until approaching Belle 
Isle; thence pass through the strait to destination. 
See Admiralty Chart 2058b. Track G (Westbound). 

Distance from Bishop rock to Montreal by (a), 
2,838 miles; by (b), 2,807 miles; by (c), 2,705 miles. 


Route 37. Bishop rock to St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

All seasons. 

Take the Great Circle track direct. 

Distance from Bishop rock to St. John’s, 1,806 
miles. 


Route 38. Bishop rock to Halifax. 

(a) February 15 th to April 10 th (both days in¬ 
clusive). —Follow the Great Circle track to lat. 43° 
00' N., long. 50° 00' W., and thence continue on 
Rhumb line tracks to Halifax, passing not less than 
40 miles south of Sable island. See Admiralty Chart 
2058b. Track D ( Westbound ). 


(b) April 11 th to May 15 th (both days inclusive) 
and from December Is/ to February 14 th (inclusive). 
Follow the Great Circle track to lat. 45° 55' N., 
long. 50° 00' W., and thence continue on a direct 
Rhumb line track to Halifax, passing about 60 miles 
north of Sable island. See Admiralty Chart 2058b. 
Track E ( Westbound). 


(c) May 16th to November 30 th (inclusive). —Kee 
on a track 10 miles northward of the Great Circl 
between Bishop rock and a position 10 miles sout 
of Cape Race, until approaching Cape Race. Thenc 
steer to pass 10 miles south of Cape Race, and cor 
tinue by Rhumb line track to Halifax. See Admiralt 
Chart 2058b. Track F (Westbound). 

glance from Bishop rock to Halifax by (a 
2,434 miles; by (b), 2,328 miles; by (c), 2,312 mile: 


Route 39. Bishop rock to Boston or New York 

(a) Extra Southern. Only brought into operatu 

S Sr sf 

Rhumb line or Great Circle toBmtm lighlTcss! 
or to a position close southward of Nantucket lie 
vessel, and thence to New York 
Chart 2058b. Track A ^Jb^d) 

See Section D. Part j 


(b) April 11 th to June 30 th (both days inclusive) 
except when ice conditions necessitate the use or 
Track /(.—Follow the Great Circle track to lat 
41° 30' N., long. 47° 00' W.; continue by Rhumb 
line or Great Circle to Boston light vessel, or to a 
position close southward of Nantucket light vessel 
and thence to New York. See Admiralty Chart 
2058b. Track B ( Westbound ). 


(c) July 1j/ to April IQth (both days inclusive), 
except when ice conditions necessitate the use of 
Track B.— Follow the Great Circle track to lat 
43° 00' N., long. 50° 00' W.; then continue by Rhumb 
line or Great Circle to Boston light vessel, or to a 
position close southward of Nantucket light vessel, 
and thence to New York. See Admiralty Chart 
2058b. Track C (Westbound). 

Distances from Bishop rock by (a), (b), or (c), 
above are: To Boston light vessel by (a), 2,855 miles; 
by (b), 2,811 miles; by (c), 2,737 miles. To New 
York (Ambrose light vessel), by (a), 3,006 miles; by 

(b), 2,969 miles; by (c), 2,905 miles. 


Route 40. Bishop rock to Gulf of Mexico and to 
Bermuda 

(1) To Gulf of Mexico via Providence channels. 

(a) April 11 th to June 30th (both days inclusive ).— 
Proceed on the Great Circle track to lat. 41° 30' N., 
long. 47° 00' W.; thence on a second Great Circle 
track to lat. 25° 50' N., long. 77° 00' W.; and 
thence through Providence channels and Florida 
strait to destination. 


(b) April 10 th to July 1st (both days inclusive).— 
Proceed on the Great Circle track to lat. 43° 00' N., 
long. 50° 00' W.; thence on a second Great Circle 
track to lat. 25° 50' N., long. 77° 00' W.; and thence 
as in (a), above, to destination. 

(c) Low-Powered Steamers. All Seasons. —Proceed 
on the Great Circle track to lat. 36° 00' N., long. 
35° 00' W., and thence on a second Great Circle 
track to lat. 25° 50' N., long. 77° 00' W., and thence 
as in (a), above, to destination. 


Note. —In route (1) (a) and (1) (b) above, the 
voyage across the ocean is made by the North 
Atlantic lane routes, Tracks B and C. See Route 
39 (b) and (c). 

For continuation of above routes through the 
Gulf of Mexico, See Route 88. 


(2) To Gulf of Mexico via Turks Island passage. 
(a) Normal route. —Proceed on the Great Lire 
track to Faial (Arquipelago dos Azores), and tn 
by Rhumb line tracks, through lat. 36 00 N.,1 g- 
35° 00' W„ to lat. 21° 35' N., long. 71'’ 10 *» 
Turks Island passage, and thence to destin > 
either by Old Bahama channel- or by Wmdwar 
passage. See Route 89. 

(b) Alternative route, when bound from Condnenta 
ports, from Brest to the north-eastward. 

Great Circle track from a point off Cherbourg, 
lat. 36° 40' N„ long. 24° 45' W., south-eastward ol 
Ilha de Santa Maria, Arquipelago dos 9 ’ 

and thence a second Great Circle trac k 
30° 00' N., long. 45° 30' W. From this pomt, P 
ceed on a Rhumb line to lat. 21 35 
Index on pages 340 and 341. 
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71 ° 10' W., in Turks Island passage, and thence to 
destination as described in Route 89. 

( 3 ) To Bermuda. —Proceed on the Great Circle 
track direct. 

Distances from Bishop rock are:— 

To Providence channel ( Lat. 25° 50' N., Long. 77° 
00' W.) by (1) (a), 3,521 miles; by (1) (b), 3,515 miles; 
by (1) (c), 3,747 miles. 

To Turks Island passage (Lat. 21° 35' N., Long. 
71° 10' W.), by (2) (a), 3,596 miles. 

To Bermuda by (3), 2,762 miles. 

The distance from Cherbourg to Turks Island 
passage by (2) (b) is 3,867 miles. 


Route 41. Bishop rock to ports in Caribbean sea 

(1) To Belize, via Providence channels. Take 
Route 40 (1) (a), (b) or (c) to Providence channel, 
and thence proceed to Belize as directly as navigation 
permits. 

(2) To Colon, Belize, or Kingston, (a) Via Wind¬ 
ward passage. Proceed on the Great Circle from 
Bishop rock to a position in lat. 36° 00' N., long. 
35° 00' W., and thence on a Rhumb line, past Turks 
island, to Windward passage. From that point con¬ 
tinue as directly as navigation permits to destination. 

(b) Low-powered vessels. Proceed on a Great 
Circle track from Bishop rock to a position in lat. 
36° 40' N., long. 24° 45' W., off Ilha de Sta. Maria 
(Arquipelago dos Agores), and thence on a second 
Great Circle to lat. 30° 00' N., long. 45° 30' W. 
Thence continue on a Rhumb line to Windward 
passage to join (2) (a) above. The distances are all 
increased by 122 miles from those in (2) (a). 

(3) To Colon or Curasao (See also Route 42 (2)). 
(a) Via Mona passage. Follow the Great Circle 
track from Bishop rock to Mona passage; and 
thence continue on a Rhumb line to either destination. 

(b) Low-powered vessels. Follow the Great Circle 
track from Bishop rock to lat. 38° 50' N., long. 31 
00' W., and thence take a second Great Circle track 
to Mona passage. Thence continue on a Rhumb 
line to either destination. The distances are increases 
by 34 miles over those by (3) (a). 

(c) Via Sombrero Island passage. Proceed on the 
Great Circle track to Sombrero Island passage; thence 
continue on a Rhumb line to either destination. 

(d) Low-powered vessels. Take first a Great Circle 
track from Bishop rock to lat. 37° 00' N., long. 24 
30' W., and then a second Great Circle track to 
Sombrero Island passage. Thence continue on a 
Rhumb line to either destination. Distances are 
increased by 172 miles over those by (3) (c). 

(4) Alternative route to Sombrero Island passage 
from Continental ports from Brest to north-eastward. 
Take Route 41 (2) (b) to lat. 30° 00' N., long. 45 
30' W., and continue thence on a Great Circle to 
Sombrero Island passage. 

Distances from Bishop rock are:— 

To Belize by (1) (a) (using Route 40 (1) (a)), 4,408 
miles; (using 40 (1) (b)), 4,402 miles; (using 40 
(1) (c)), 4,634 miles; by (2) (a), 4,606 miles. 

To Colon by (2) (a), 4,474 miles; by (3) (a), 4,351 
miles; by (3) (c), 4,397 miles. 

To Kingston (Jamaica), by (2) (a), 3,980 miles. 

To Curasao, by (3) (a), 3,860 miles; by (3) (c), 
3,801 miles. See also Route 42 (2). 

To Mona island by (3), 3,476 miles. 

To Sombrero Island passage by (3) (c), 3,287 miles 
See the increase of distance if either (2) (b), (3) (b) 
or (3) (d) is taken. 

Note .—The distance from Cherbourg by (4) is 
3,448 miles to Sombrero Island passage. Onward to 
Colon is 1,110 miles; to Curasao it is 514 miles. 

See Section D. Part I. 


Route 42. Bishop rock to the West Indian islands 
between Puerto Rico and Trinidad, and to Curagao 

The whole chain of island is divided into two 
groups, viz., the Windward islands, from Martinique 
to Trinidad, both included; and the Leeward islands, 
viz., all the remainder, eastward of Puerto Rico. 

(1) To the Leeward Islands. The route is by the 
Sombrero Island passage (see Route 41 (3) (c) and 
(d)), and thence as directly as possible to destination. 

(2) To the Windward Islands and to Curasao. 
Follow the Great Circle track from Bishop rock to 
Barbados (passing close to the eastward of Ilhas das 
Flores and Ilha do Corvo (Arquipelago dos Agores); 
thence proceed to destination as directly as navigation 
permits. 

Distance from Bishop rock to Barbados, 3,405 
miles; to Curasao, 3,961 miles; to Trinidad, 3,606 
miles. 


Route 43. Bishop rock to Rio Amazonas 

Take a Great Circle track to a position 10 miles 
north of Ponta Tijoca (at the entrance to Rio Para). 

Distance from Bishop rock to Rio Amazonas, 
3,680 miles. 


Route 44. Bishop rock to Eastern Atlantic islands 

(1) To Arquipelago dos Azores. Follow the 
Great Circle track direct until within pilotage waters. 

(2) To Arquipelago de Cabo Verde. Follow the 
Great Circle track direct to Ilha de Sao Vicente (St. 
Vincent). 

(3) To Ilha da Madeira. Follow the Great Circle 
track direct passing about 60 miles westward of 
Ushant and of Cabo Finisterre. 

(4) To Islas Canarias. Steer by Rhumb line to 
pass Cabo Villano at a distance of between 30 and 
40 miles, and thence pick up the Great Circle track 
from Bishop rock to destination. This track avoids 
the home-coming traffic from the Mediterranean and 
the southward generally, which usually passes to the 
eastward. 

Distance from Bishop rock by (1) to Horta, 1,165 
miles; to Ponta Delgada, 1,108 miles; by (2) to Sao 
Vicente, 2,171 miles; by (3) to Madeira, 1,142 miles; 
by (4) to Las Palmas (Puerto de la Luz), 1,365 miles. 


Route 45. Bishop rock to Eastern ports of South 
America 

See South America Pilot, Part I, and Remarks on 
passages between the various ports on the east coast 
of South America on page 72 

(1) To Recife (Pernambuco). As the direct Great 
Circle from Bishop rock to Recife passes through 
Ilha de Sao Vicente, vessels should, if not calling at 
that island, pass through the channel between Ilha 
de Sao Antas and Ilha de Sao Vicente, so as to get 
the full effect of the south-going current. Thence 
continue on the Great Circle to destination. 

(2) To South American ports, south of Recife. 
Follow (1) above until the land is made in the vicinity 
of Recife; thence proceed as directly as prudent 
navigation permits to destination. 

(3) To South American ports calling at Eastern 
Atlantic islands. Ships bound to South American 
ports frequently call at one or more of the eastern 
Atlantic islands, the total distance being very little 
increased by so doing. 

Proceed in the first place as given in Route 44 (1), 
(2) (3) or (4), and continue thence as given in one 
or more of Routes 105, 106 (1), 112, 113, and 123. 

Distance from Bishop rock (by (1) and (2)) to 
Bahia Blanca, 6,228 miles; to Recife, 3,785 miles; 
to Rio Janeiro, 4,851 miles; to Rio de La Plata 
(entrance), 5,843 miles; to Salvador (Baia), Porto 
do, 4,165 miles. 

Index on pages 340 and 341. 
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Note .—The amount by whicfa rile Wtal distance 
- - 

65 am S at Madeira, Mas Canaries, and SSo 
Vicente, about 124 miles. 

Route 46. Bishop rock to West Coast of France, 
Coast of Spain, Lisbon, Gibraltar and ^ Casablanca 

plu wTioTo/spaln aZ Portugal Pilot, and 

^iTtcTwest > <coast of France and North coast of 
Spain Vessels from the English channel to the west 

£S?.355*ggga 

rSSSSssri 

vessels^trass about .0 miles outside Wtaot and rile 
same distance from the Chausee de Sein. In either 
case, the course is direct for the port of destination, 
if the weather is, and has been fine for a short time 
previously; but allowance should be made if strong 
westerly winds have lately prevailed. 

If proceeding along the west coast of France, it is 
well to keep at about 12 miles off the land, in order 
to be outside the limits of the tidal streams. 

caution. Fogs near Ushant .—It is not always 
possible to determine from the land the existence of 
fog-banks in the offing. Also, it is known that large 
areas of silence exist round many fog signal-stations, 
so, although the lights and fog signals of Ushant 
are of great power, no confidence can be felt in thick 
weather in seeing the lights, or hearing the fog-signal. 

(2) To Lisbon. On leaving the Channel, steer so 
as to pass between 30 and 40 miles westward of both 
Ushant and Cabo Finisterre. Though these two 
points may be passed safely at a lesser distance in 
definitely fine weather, there is little mileage saved 
by so doing; and by taking the outer route as above, 
a vessel will be clear of the homeward bound traffic 
from the Mediterranean, which usually follows the 
inner route. 

After westerly gales there is always a strong easterly 
set of current into the Bay of Biscay, and towards 
Cabo Finisterre and the west coast of Spain and 
Portugal, sometimes as much as 2 knots. An on¬ 
shore wind brings cloud that develops into fog or 
thick mist when it reaches the elevated land at both 
the northern and southern points of the Bay. 

The coast between Cabo Ortegal and Cabo Finis¬ 
terre is dangerous to approach at night, especially in 
winter, or in thick and foggy weather, which is 
frequent there; for, not only does a strong current at 
times set eastward towards the land, but the tidal 
streams also affect the position. In winter, the high 
land is often obscured, but the beaches at the foot of 
the hills, and off-lying islets and rocks may some¬ 
times then be seen. Unless absolutely certain of the 
position, a very wide berth should be given to this 
coast at night or in thick weather. Many of the 
lights, beside being weak, are placed so high as 
frequently to be obscured by mist; and thus give no 
warning. 

There is a most valuable bank of soundings front- 
mg the whole coast, on which depths decrease so 
gradually as the land is approached, that the distance 
from it can be told with considerable accuracy bv 
sounding The depths on the bank, however, are 
such that unless soundings are taken continuously 
and a depth of at least 70 fathoms (128 m 0) reached 
See Section D. Part I. 


at each cast, brief warning may be given. The 100 
fathom (182 m 9) line passes 11 miles from Cabo 
Ortegal and 10 miles from Cabo Finisteere. 

The channel between Ilha Berlenga and Cabo 
Carvoeiro is clear and deep; both the Os FarilhSes 
and the Ilha Berlenga may be seen from a distance 
of 24 miles, and the Peninsula de Peniche at nearly 
the same distance; all are easily distinguished. This 
channel, therefore, may be taken without fear at any 
time when the above points are visible; otherwise 
vessels should pass outside both Os FarilhSes and 
Ilha Berlenga, giving them a wide berth. 

caution is necessary in navigating on this part 
of the coast in thick weather, in order to avoid run¬ 
ning on these isles, as they lie so far from the land 
and the depths around would hardly give warning in 
time to clear them. 

In thick weather Peninsula de Peniche appears 
like an island, and has been mistaken for Ilha Ber¬ 
lenga. If Ilha Berlenga is seen, probably also As 
Estelas, and Os Farilhoes will be visible; the breadth 
of the passage between Ilha Berlenga and the penin¬ 
sula is much greater than the apparent opening 
eastward of the peninsula. Carvoeiro lighthouse is 
on the extremity of the cape, and its base about 
90 feet (27 m 4) above the sea, while the base of Ilha 
Berlenga lighthouse is about 300 feet (91 m 4) above 
the sea. 

If bound to Lisbon, after passing Ilha Berlenga, 
steer for a position off Cabo da Roca. 

Fishing. Caution. Nets are laid at ty to 7 cables 
off the anchorage on the southern side of Peninsula 
de Peniche, and at about 1£ cables south-eastward of 
Ilha Berlenga. 

Trawlers are found, at times, on the Route from 
the Channel to Lisbon on the following grounds:— 

W. by S. from the south-west point of Belle Isle, 
working in a N.N.E. and S.S.W. direction; also at 
about 15 miles N.N.E. of Punta de la Estaca, working 
in an E.S.E. and W.N.W. direction; also from 6 to 
8 miles off shore, between Rio de Arosa and Rio de 
Pontevedra; and, further south, at about 15 miles W. 
by N. from the mouth of the Rio Douro, working in 
a northerly and southerly direction. 

(3) To Gibraltar. —From the Channel, the direc¬ 
tions are the same as for Lisbon, see (2) above, as 
far as Cabo Finisterre. From Cabo Finisterre the 
course is parallel to the coasts of Spain and Portugal, 
at a distance from them that may gradually be closed, 
when advancing to the southward, from that at 
which Finisterre has been passed; but passing out¬ 
side the Ilha Berlenga giving them a wide berth at 
night or in thick weather, and guarding against the 
indraught of the Tagus with the flood tide, when 
between Cabo da Roca and Cabo Espichel and 
abreast of the river mouth. 

Cape St. Vincent may be rounded at a distance of 
2 miles; care is, however, necessary when in the 
vicinity of this cape, as the currents generally set 
strong along the land, and have a tendency towards 
the cape. After passing Cape St. Vincent steer direct 
for the Strait of Gibraltar. 

Fog .—Dense fogs are frequent at all seasons in the 
vicinity of Cape St. Vincent. 

Note .—A vessel approaching the Strait of Gibraltar 
in thick weather may assure her safety by sounding. 
With clear weather there is no difficulty, as no shoa 
lies more than 4 miles from the land; but wit 
thick weather caution is necessary, the c “ r . ren ’ 
tidal streams and eddies between Cape St. Vince 
and Isla de Tarifa being very variable. Cape apart 
is safe to approach. 

In going through the Strait of Gibraltar, keep in 
mid-channel, as the current is nearly always setnng 
the eastward there. Along the shores, tidal stre 
are developed which run west with a rising tide 
Index on pages 340 and 341. 
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east with a falling tide. The easterly current in the 
middle is rarly overcome by the westerly stream, but 
during easterly winds and calms, it is always retarded, 
and occasionally reversed. 

Tunny Fishing, caution. During certain seasons 
of the year, fishing nets, of large size and great 
strength, are moored in various localities, for the 
purpose of catching tunny; they are sometimes more 
than 2 miles from the shore. During the summer 
season, between Baia de Lagos and the Rio Guadiana, 
these nets extend in places off-shore as much as 4 miles 
and more. 

Tunny nets are continuous from their most seaward 
positions to the shore; vessels cannot navigate inside 
them and they should, therefore, be carefully avoided. 
The fishing season varies somewhat in different parts. 
On the coast of Spain, Africa, and the Islas Baleares, 
under Spanish jurisdiction, the season extends from 
1st February to 30th October. 

At the tunny fisheries established off the coasts of 
Spain and Africa, each tunny net, when submerged, 
will be distinguished by flags or lights, details of which 
will be found in the Pilot of the coast concerned. 

(4) To Casablanca. —Follow (3) above as far as 
Cape St. Vincent, from which point proceed direct 
to destination. 

Distances from Bishop rock by the above routes 
are:—Cadiz, 928 miles; Casablanca, 1,006 miles; 
El Ferrol, 397 miles; Gibraltar, 982 miles; Lisbon, 
706 miles; Oporto, 546 miles; Vigo, 490 miles. 

The Routes from Gibraltar into the Mediterranean 
are given in Section B, Part II, Chapter II. 

Route 47. Bishop rock to ports on the West Coast of 
Africa 

Take the Route 44 (4) given above to Islas Canarias, 
and thence steer as directly as possible to the port 
desired. 

From Sierra Leone, after rounding Shoals of St. 
Ann, keep along the coast as far as Cape Palmas, and 
thence go direct. 

During December, January and February (Har- 
mattan season), it is advisable, when between Lagos 
and Cape Formosa, to follow the coast between 
Lagos and a point some 25 to 30 miles eastward. 

Distances from Bishop rock are:—To Accra, 3,574 
miles; Banana Creek (Congo R.), 4,470 miles; 
Bathurst, 2,284 miles; Conakry, 2,635 miles; Dakar, 
2,196 miles; Douala (Cameroons), 4,166 miles; 
Lagos, 3,794 miles; Lobito (Angola), 4,755 miles; 
Sierra Leone, 2,687 miles; Takoradi, 3,475 miles. 

Route 48. Bishop rock to Cape Town and to Cape of 
Good Hope 

. ( a ) Via Islas Canarias direct .—Take Route 44 (4) 
given above to the Islas Canarias; thence proceed 
to a position in lat. 10° 40' N., long. 17° 40' W., 
and thence direct to Cape Town, either on a Rhumb 
hne or Great Circle track. 

. An alternative route, after passing Sierra Leone, 
is to coast along Africa as far as Cape Palmas and 
then steer for the Cape, crossing the equator in about 
l°ng. 2° W. and curving in towards the coast, which 
enables a vessel to call at the Congo or at Baia de 
^nanda for coal. The distance by this route is about 
6,000 miles. 


Some shipping lines use the following route: 
After leaving the English channel and passing 
Ushant at a distance of 30 miles, course is shaped to 
pass 50 miles westward of Cabo Finisterre, between 
Teneriffe and Gran Canaria islands, and at least 
60 miles from Cap Blanc, Cap Vert and the Bijagos 
(Bijouga) breakers, crossing the equator in long. 
10° W., whence a direct course is shaped for Green 
point, Cape Town; or if not calling at Cape Town, 
and bound to Australasian ports, to pass 50 miles 
westward of the Cape of Good Hope, and thence as in 
routes from Cape Town given in Part III, Chapter III. 

Navigation Note .—When approaching Cape Town 
it is advisable, when circumstances permit, to close 
the land off Great Paternoster point (Let. 32° 45' S., 
Long. 17° 52' E.), and to pass southward between the 
land and both Dassen island and Robben island. By 
so doing, assistance will be received from the south¬ 
ward-setting counter-current, which sets along the 
coast at this point; while the main current, setting 
northward at a little distance westward of these two 
islands will be avoided. The direction and strength 
of the currents experienced when approaching Cape 
Town from northward or westward are, however, 
stated to be subject to much variation, and an inset 
into Table bay and towards the coast northward of 
it as far as Paternoster point is sometimes experienced. 

(b) Via Madeira .—Take Route 44 (3) given above 
to Madeira; thence proceed by Rhumb lines to a 
position in lat. 10° 40' N., long. 17° 40' W., and thence 
to Cape Town, either on a Rhumb line or Great 
Circle track. 

(i) If calling at St. Helena, en route, take the Rhumb 
line to it from lat. 10° 40' N., long. 17° 40' W., and 
from St. Helena to Cape Town a Great Circle. 

(ii) If calling at Ascension, en route, take the 
Rhumb line to it from lat. 10° 40' N., long. 17° 40' W., 
and from Ascension to Cape Town a Great Circle. 

(iii) If calling at both Ascension and St. Helena, 
the Great Circle track from Ascension to Cape Town 
passes about 50 miles westward of St. Helena, which 
is distant 703 miles from Ascension. There is no 
material difference in the total distance. The course 
is direct between the two islands. 

(c) To the Cape of Good Hope .—Follow any of the 
above routes, adjusting the final course to make a 
point about 10 miles south of the Cape, if bound to 
ports in the Indian ocean other than Australasian; 
in the latter case proceed as in the third paragraph 
of (a) above. 

For continuation to the Indian ocean, see Section 
B, Part III., Chapter III. 

Distances from Bishop rock are:—Ascension, 
3,554 miles; St. Helena, 4,162 miles (Ascension to 
St. Helena 703 miles); Cape Town by (a), 5,784 
miles; (b), 5,819 miles; (b) (i), 5,858 miles; (b) (ii), 
5,950 miles; (b) (iii), 5,953 miles. Cape of Good 
Hope by (a), 5,812 miles, to a point 10 miles south of 
the Cape. 

Route 49 .—Spare. 

Route 50.— Spare. 

Route 51.— Spare. 


(iii) ROUTES FROM THE BAY OF BISCAY. 

See Bay of Biscay Pilot, and General Remarks at the beginning of this chapter. 


Route 52. Pauillac (Bordeaux) to Greenland and 
Hudson bay 

Proceed as direct as prudent navigation will allow 
0 pass at least 10 miles south-westward of Chaussee 
? " ln and thence by Great Circle to 75 miles south 
Cape Farewell. Thence continue as in Route 2 (2). 
distance from Pauillac to Cape Farewell, 1,752 
t° Churchill harbour, 3,362 miles; to Disko 
Ugt (Godhavn), 2,523 miles; to Ivigtut, 1,992 miles. 

See Section D. Part I. 


Route 53. Pauillac to Gulf of St. Lawrence. See 

Caution after Route 55. 

(a) April 11 th to May 15 th (inclusive), or until the 
Cape Race route is clear of ice .—Follow the Great 
Circle track to lat. 45° 55' N., long. 50° 00' W., and 
thence continue as directly as navigation permits, 
through Cabot strait to destination. 

Index on pages 340 and 341. 
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(b) May 16 th to opening of Striatof 

November 30 th when not ^\o Tvo^on 10 miles 
soShof 8 C^p^R^e^andThwice through 1 Cabot strait 
to destination. „ j , t Novem- 

gSwwarffsw 

Route 54. Pauillac (Bordeaux) to Halifax.—See 

Caution under Route 55. . 

(a) February 15 th to April 10 th 
Follow the Great Circle track to lat. 43 00 hU 
inns 50° 00' W, and thence .continue on R hu ™ b 
line S tracks to Halifax, passing not less than 40 miles 

°XS b l e i"W 15 th (inclusive) and from 
December- 1 1st * to February Wh.-F ^ow the Grea 
Circle track to lat. 45° 55' N„ long. 50 00 W., thence 
continue by the direct Rhumb line track to Halifax, 
passing about 60 miles north of Sable island. 

(c) S May 16 th to November 30 th (} ndu ^ e L 
Follow the Great Circle track to a position 10 miles 
south of Cape Race, and thence continue by direct 
Rhumb line track to Halifax. 

Distance from Pauillac to Halifax by (a), 2,712 
miles; by (b), 2,626 miles; by (c), 2,624 miles. 

Route 55. Pauillac (Bordeaux,) to Boston or New 
York .—See Caution at the end of this route. 

(a) Route to be followed when the “ Extra Southern 
Lane Route ” is brought into operation (that is when 
necessity arises ).-Follow the Great Circle track to 
lat. 40° 30' N., long. 47° 00' W., and then continue 
on Rhumb line tracks to Boston, or to New York, 
passing close southward of Nantucket light vessel. 

(b) April Uth to June 30 th (inclusive), except when 
ice conditions necessitate the use of (a) above;— 
Follow the Great Circle track to lat. 41 30 N., 
long. 47° 00' W., and then continue by Rhumb line 
tracks to Boston light vessel, or to New York, passing 
close southward of the Nantucket light vessel. 

(c) July 1st to April 10th (inclusive), except when 
ice conditions necessitate the use of (b) above.— 
Take the Great Circle track to lat. 43° 00' N., long. 
50° 00' W., and then continue by Rhumb line tracks 
to Boston light vessel or to New York, passing close 
southward of the Nanticket light vessel. 

Distances from Pauillac by Routes (a), (b), and 
(c) above are:—To Boston light vessel: (a), 3,109 
miles; (b), 3,072 miles; (c), 3,015 miles. To New 
York (Ambrose light vessel): (a), 3,260 miles; (b), 
3,230 miles; (c), 3,183 miles. 

Note .—The Great Circle tracks described in 
Routes 53, 54 and 55 above start at the entrance to 
Grande Passe de L’Ouest, La Gironde. 


ROUTES Section B. 

caution. All the transatlantic routes described 
in Routes 53, 54, and 55 above, cross the east-going 
North Atlantic Lane Routes appropriate to the 


Route 56. Pauillac (Bordeaux) to Gulf of Mexico, to 
Ports in Caribbean Sea, and to the West Indian Islands 

(a) Via Providence Channels .—Follow the Great 
Circle track direct to lat. 25° 50' N., long. 77° 00' W. 
(in the entrance to North-east Providence channel); 
thence proceed through Providence channel and 
Florida strait to destination. 

(b) Via Windward passage .—Follow the Great 
Circle track direct to lat. 21° 35' N., long. 71° 10' W., 
in the entrance to Turk’s Island passage, and thence 
continue by Rhumb line tracks to destination. 

(c) Via Mona passage .—Follow the Great Circle 
direct to a position about 12 miles north-north-west 
of Mona island, (Lat. 18° 20' N., Long. 68° 00' W), 
and continue thence by Rhumb lines to destination. 

(d) Via Sombrero Island passage.—Follow the 
Great Circle track to lat. 36° 00' N., long. 39° 00' W., 
and thence take a second Great Circle track to a 
position in the middle of Sombrero Island passage 
(Lat. 18° 35' N., Long. 63° 50' W.). From this point 
proceed by Rhumb lines to destination. 

( e ) Low-powered Ships.—Alternative routes to 
Providence channel. Windward passage, and Mom 
passage.— Follow the Great Circle track to lat. 36° 00' 
N., long. 37° 00' W., and thence continue by Great 
Circle, or Rhumb line to North-east Providence 
channel, to Turk’s Island passage, or to Mona 


passage. 

(f) Low-powered Ships.—Second alternative route 
to(a),(b),(c),or (d), above .—First proceed by Rhumb 
line to a position 40 miles north-west of Cabo Ortegal; 
thence continue by Rhumb lines, through lat. 36° 40' 
N., long. 24° 45' W., to lat. 30° 00' N., long. 45° 30' 
W.’; thence continue direct to either North-east 
Providence channel, Windward passage, Mona pass¬ 
age, or Sombrero Island passage. 

(g) To Windward Islands, and to Curasao —Take 
the Great Circle track to Barbados, passing close 
northward of Sao Miguel, Arquipelago dos Azores; 
thence proceed to destination as directly as navigation . 
will allow. 

Distances from Pauillac (Bordeaux) are:— lo 
Barbados, via (g), 3,569 miles; to Curasao, via (d), 
3,998 miles; via (g), 4,072 miles; to Mona passage, 
via (c), 3,685 miles; via (e), 3,691 miles; via (f), 
3,750 miles; to N.E. Providence channel, via (a), 
3,765 miles; via (e), 3,871 miles; via (f), 4,023 miles; 
to Sombrero Island passage, via (d), 3,501 miles; 
via (f), 3,548 miles; to Trinidad, via (g), 3,761 miles; 
to Turk’s Island passage, via (b), 3,684 miles; via (e), 
3,723 miles; via (0, 3,811 miles. . 

For continuation of the above routes to ports m tne 
Gulf of Mexico, and in the Caribbean sea, see Routes 
"3, 89, 90, 91 and 92. 


Route 57. Reserved as 




( iv ) ROUTES FROM PORTS IN SPAIN (VIGO) AND PORTUGAL (LISBON). 

See West Coast of Spain and Portugal Pilot. 


Route 58. Vigo to Greenland and Hudson bay .—See 

Arctic Pilot, Vol. II. 

Proceed on the Great Circle track to a position 
about 75 miles south of Cape Farewell, and thence 
continue as direct as navigation will allow to des¬ 
tination. See caution at the end of Route 2. 

Distances from Vigo to Cape Farewell, 1,636 miles; 
to Churchill harbour, 3,246 miles; to Disko bugt 
(Godhavn), 2,405 miles; to Ivigtut, 1,876 miles. 

Route 59. Vigo to the English channel. 

Steer to the westward to pick up the track laid down 
in Route 46 (2), and follow it in the reverse direction 
from that there given. 


See Section D. Part I. Index on pages 340 and 341. 


See Caution under Route 65. „ 

Distance from Vigo to Bishop rock, 490 miles, oee 
Tables I. and II. on page 45. 

Route 60. Vigo to Halifax or New York 

(a) Uusal track .—From the entrance to Vigo, 
steer on a Great Circle to pick up the tracks gi 
under Routes 78 and 79, according to season, at tne 
point where they cut long. 30° 00' W., and f 
them to their respective destinations. 

LOW POWERED STEAMERS TO NEW YORK . 

(b) May to September .—Follow the Great , 
to lat. 36° 00' N., long. 35° 00' W.; thence procee 
on a Rhumb line (parallel sailing) to lat. 36 O' 
long. 65° 00' W., and thence to destination. 
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(c) October to April. —Take a Rhumb line to lat. 
33° 15' N., long. 20° 00' W.; thence steer on another 
Rhumb line (parallel sailing) to lat. 33° 15' N., long. 
65° 00' W., and thence continue on Rhumb lines, 
first to lat. 35° 00' N., long. 70° 00' W., and thence to 
destination. 

Distances from Vigo are:—To Halifax by (a), 
April 11th to June 30th, 2,488 miles; July 1st to April 
10th, 2,451 miles. To New York (Ambrose L.V.), 
by (a), April 11th to June 30th, 2,939 miles; July 1st 
to April 10th, 2,915 miles; by (b), 3,185 miles; by 
(c), 3,637 miles. 

Route 61. Vigo to Chesapeake bay (entrance) 

(a) Usual track— Steer on a Great Circle to lat. 
38° 50' N., long. 31° 00' W., and thence on a second 
Great Circle to destination. 

LOW POWERED STEAMERS 

(b) May to September. —Follow a Great Circle 
to lat. 36° 00' N., long. 35° 00' W., thence on a Rhumb 
line to destination. 

(c) October to April. —Steer on a Rhumb lines 
first to lat. 35° 15' N., long. 20° 00' W., thence to 
lat. 33° 15' N., long. 65° 00' W. (parallel sailing), 
thence on a Rhumb line to destination. 

Distance from Vigo to Chesapeake bay by (a), 
3,140 miles; by (b), 3,258 miles; by (c), 3,607 miles. 

Route 62. Vigo to Gulf of Mexico. 

(a) By Providence channels. —Proceed on a Great 
Circle track to lat. 36° 00' N., long. 35° 00' W., pass¬ 
ing between Terceira and Sao Miguel, Arquipelago 
dos Azores, and thence by a second Great Circle, 
lat. 25° 50' N., long. 77° 00' W., in the entrance to 
North-east Providence channel, and thence continue 
to destination. See Route 88. 

(b) By Windward passage. —Proceed on a Great 
Circle track to lat. 36° 40' N., long. 24° 45' W., and 
thence on a second Great Circle to lat. 30° 00' N., 
long. 45° 30' W.; thence continue by Rhumb line to 
lat. 21° 35' N„ long. 71° 10' W., in Turk’s Island 
passage, and thence through the Windward passage 
to destination. See Route 89. 

Distance from Vigo to N.E. Providence channel, 
3,504 miles; to Turk’s Island passage, 3,395 miles. 

For continuation of above routes into the Gulf of 
Mexico see Routes 88 and 89. 

Route 63. Vigo to Colon (Panama Canal) 

(a) By Mona passage. —Take the Great Circle 
track to lat. 38° 50' N., long. 31° 00' W. and thence 
a second Great Circle to Mona island. 

(b) By Sombrero Island passage. —Follow the 
Great Circletrack to lat. 36° 40' N., long. 24° 45' W., 
too P roc eedthence by a second Great Circle to lat. 
1° 35' N., long. 63° 50' W., in the middle of 
sombrero Island passage, and thence continue as 
direct as navigation will allow to destination. 

Distance from Vigo to Colon by (a), 4,162 miles; 
oy (b), 4,237 miles; to Mona passage by (a), 3,287 
^mes; to Sombrero Island passage by (b), 3,127 

For continuation of the above routes to other des- 
inations in the Caribbean see Routes 90 and 91. 

Route 64. Vigo to Lisbon and to Gibraltar 

oi ^ r ° cee d as directly as possible along the coast. See 
also Route 46 (3). 

Distances from Vigo to Lisbon, 240 miles; to 
Gibraltar, 520 miles. 

®°ute 65. Lisbon to Vigo, or to the channel 

V^ed as directly as possible along the coast to 
p f • If bound to the Channel steer so as to clear 
, ,° XjUano by not less than 30 miles. See Cautions 
“Oder Route 46. 

See Section D. Part I. In 
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caution. Steam vessels approaching the English 
channel from the southward often close Ushant to 
make it and ascertain their position before proceeding 
up channel, but the gain in distance by steering from 
off Cabo Villano to a point 10 miles westward of 
Ushant, instead of 40 miles westward, is, if making 
the Start, only 5 miles; or if making Portland Bill, 
8 miles, in a distance of 530 miles. 

Mariners approaching Ushant (Lat. 48° 28' N., 
Long. 5° 08' W.) must guard against the danger of 
being set eastward of their reckoning, and should 
use the greatest caution in passing it. The island 
is surrounded by dangers; rocks are numerous and 
far from the land; fogs and thick weather are com¬ 
mon, the tidal streams are strong, and the extent of 
their influence seawards undetermined; no depend¬ 
ence can be placed on seeing the lights, although they 
are very powerful, or hearing the fog signals. In 
thick weather the island should be given a wide berth, 
and continuous sounding resorted to and a depth 
maintained exceeding 60 fathoms (109® 7), allowing 
for the rise of the tide. 

In settled fine weather Ushant may, however, be 
rounded at a distance of about 10 miles. 

Distance from Lisbon to Vigo, 240 miles; to 
Bishop rock, 706 miles. See Tables on page 45. 

Route 66. Lisbon to Hudson bay 

Follow the Great Circle track to lat. 61° 00' N., 
long. 64° 55' W., in the middle of Hudson strait, and 
thence continue as directly as prudent navigation 
will allow to destination. 

Distance from Lisbon to Churchill harbour, 
3,387 miles; to Hudson strait, 2,444 miles. 

Route 67. Lisbon to St. John’s, Newfoundland 
Follow the Great Circle track direct. 

Distance from Lisbon to St. John’s, 1,954 miles. 

Route 68. Lisbon to Halifax, New York or Chesa¬ 
peake bay 

(a) Usual track. —Steer westward to pick up the 
Great Circle tracks from Gibraltar, Routes 78 and 
79, at long. 15° 00' W. The distances from Lisbon 
to above ports are all about 215 miles less than from 
Gibraltar. 

LOW-POWERED STEAMERS TO UNITED STATES PORTS 

(b) May to September. —Proceed by Rhumb line 
tracks to lat. 36° 00' N., lat. 20° 00' W., thence (by 
parallel sailing) to lat. 36° 00' N., long. 65° 00' W., 
and thence to destination. When bound for Halifax 
leave the second Rhumb line at lat. 36° 00' N., long. 
45° 00' W., and proceed to Halifax, passing not less 
than 40 miles south of Sable island. 

(c) October to April. —Proceed by Rhumb line 
tracks to lat. 33° 15' N., long. 20° 00' W., thence 
(by parallel sailing) to lat. 33° 00' N., long. 65° 00' W., 
and thence to destination. 

Distances from Lisbon are:—To Chesapeake bay 
(entrance), by (b), 3,302 miles; by (c), 3,506 miles; 
to Halifax, by (a), April 11th to June 30th, 2,511 
miles; July 1st to April 10th, 2,484 miles; by (b), 
2,760 miles; to New York (Ambrose light vessel), 
by (a), April 11th to June 30th, 2,968 miles; July 1st 
to April 10th, 2,954 miles; by (b), 3,329 miles; by 

(c), 3,548 miles. 

Route 69. Lisbon to Gulf of Mexico 

(a) By Providence Channels. —Take the Great 
Circle track direct, passing about 10 miles north of 
Arquipelago dos Agores. 

(b) By Windward passage. —Follow the Great 
Circle track to lat. 36° 40' N., long. 24° 45' W. 
(south-eastward of Ilha de Santa Maria, Arquipelago 
dos Agores); thence take a second Great Circle to 
lat. 21° 35' N., long. 71° 10' W. (Turk’s Island pass- 
t on pages 340 and 341. 
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Mexico, see Routes 88 ana 89. 

Route 70. Lisbon to Colon (Panama Canal) 

M By W?S 

aUo», through 

S °SS/fm So? £ Cota! W. 4.15^ 

(b), 4,163 miles; to Mona passage, 3,277 miles, to 
Sombrero Island passage, 3,053 miles. cnrib- 

For continuation of these routes through the Canb 
bean sea, see Routes 90 and 91. 

(v) ROUTES FROM GIBRALTAR 

Note .—For passages in the Mediterranean to and from Gibraltar see Section B Par, II., Chapter II. 
caution. —When bound westward stiSkmay'b^largely woided'by^eiSng^lose^to^her 

take a Great Circle track to lat. 43° 00' N., long. 50° 
00' W.; thence on Rhumb hne tracks to Halifax, 


Route 71. Lisbon to Rio Amazonas and to Madeira 

Follow the Great Circle track direct to a position 
10 miles north of Ponta Tijoca, at the entrance to 
Rio Para. The above track passes close to Madeira. 

Distance from Lisbon to Madeira 528 miles; to 
Rio Para, 3,170 miles. 

Route 72. Lisbon to Islas Canarias 

Proceed as direct as navigation will allow. 
Distance from Lisbon to Las Palmas, 709 miles. 
For continuation of passages via Islas Canarias to 
ports on the east coast of South America, and to ports 
on the west coast of Africa, see Routes 113 and 114. 

Route 73. Lisbon to Gibraltar 

Proceed as directly as possible around the coast. 
See also Route 46 (3). 

Distance from Lisbon to Gibraltar, 302 miles. 
Route 74 .—Reserved as spare. 


Route 75. Gibraltar to Reykjavik 

Proceed as direct as navigation will allow to Cape 
St. Vincent and thence by Great Circle track to 
Reykjanes; thence continue as directly as navigation 
will allow to Reykjavik. 

Distance from Gibraltar to Reykjavik, 1,921 miles. 

See Cautions regarding magnetic compass and ice 
under Route 1. 

Route 76. Gibraltar to Greenland and Hudson bay 

(1) To Hudson bay— Proceed as direct as naviga¬ 
tion will allow to Cape St. Vincent, thence by Great 
Circle to lat. 61° 00' N., long. 64° 55' W., in the middle 
of the entrance to Hudson Strait, and thence as direct 
as prudent navigation will allow to Churchill har¬ 
bour. 

(2) To Greenland— The Great Circle track men¬ 
tioned above passes through a position in lat. 57° 
35' N., long. 44° 00' W. (about 130 miles south of 
Cape Farewell); from thence steer as directly as 
prudent navigation will allow to Ivigtut or Disko 
bugt. 

Distances from Gibraltar to Hudson strait, 2,714 
miles; to Churchill harbour, 3,657 miles; to Disko 
bugt (Godhavn), 2,833 miles; to Ivigtut, 2,304 miles. 

Route 77. Gibraltar to Gulf of St. Lawrence 

Proceed as direct as navigation will allow to Cape 
St. Vincent; thence continue by Great Circle to 
lat. 45° 55' N., long. 50° 00' W., and thence, as 
directly as navigation permits, through Cabot strait 
to destination. 

Distance from Gibraltar to Montreal, 3,185 miles. 

Route 78. Gibraltar to Halifax 

(a) April 11 th to June 30th (both days inclusive ).— 
After clearing the Straits, when off Cape St. Vincent, 
take a Great Circle track to lat. 41° 30' N., long. 
47° 00' W.; thence on Rhumb line tracks to Halifax, 
passing not less than 40 miles southward of Sable 
island. 

Note .—The Great Circle track crosses long. 15° W. 
in about lat. 38° 38' N. (see Route 68) and long 30° W. 
in about lat. 41° 05' N. (see Route 60). 

(b) July 1st to April 10th (both days inclusive ).— 
After clearing the Straits, when off Cape St. Vincent, 


See Section D. Part I. Index on pages 340 and 341. 


passing not less than 40 miles southward of Sable 
island. 

Note .—The Great Circle track crosses long. 15° W. 
in about lat. 38° 50' N. (see Route 68) and long. 30° W. 
in about lat. 42° 00' N. (see Route 60). 

(c) Low-powered Steamers. (All seasons) .—Alter 
clearing the Straits, pick up the parallel of lat. 36° 00' 
N., and steer along it to long. 45° 00' W., and thence 
on a Rhumb hne to destination. 

Distance from Gibraltar to Halifax by (a), 2,728 
miles; by (b), 2,708 miles; by (c), 2,920 miles. 

Route 79. Gibraltar to Boston or New York 

(a) April 11 th to June 30th (both days inclusive).— 
After clearing the Straits, when off Cape St. Vincent, 
take a Great Circle track to lat. 41° 30' N., long. 47 
00' W.; thence to Boston light vessel, on a Rhumb 
line, or to a position close southward of Nantucket 
light vessel, and thence to New York. 

Note. —The Great Circle track crosses long. 15° W. 
in about lat. 38° 38' N. (see Route 68), and long. 30 
W. in about lat. 41° 05' N. (see Route 60). 

(b) July 1st to April 10 th (both days inclusive).- 

After clearing the Straits, when off Cape St. Vincent, 
take a Great Circle track to lat. 43 00 N., long. 
50° 00' W.; thence to Boston, or New York as in 
fa) above. , _ 0 ... 

Note. —The Great Circle track crosses long. 15 w. 
in about lat. 38° 50' N. (see Route 68) and long. 30 w. 
in about lat. 42° 00' N. (See Route 60). 

(c) Alternative route to New York 

After clearing the Straits, take a direct Rhumb hne 
track to lat. 39° 40' N., long. 70° 00' W, passing,20 
miles southward of Sao Miguel, Arquipelag 
Azores, and thence to New York. 

LOW-POWERED STEAMERS (TO UNITED STATES PORTS) 

(d) May to September.— After leaving the Straits, 
pick up the parallel of 36° 00' N. and steer on it 
across the ocean to long. 65° 00 W., thenc 
Rhumb hne to destination. 

(e) October to April.—On clearing the Straits, 
steer on a Rhumb hne to lat. 33° 15 N., long. 

W., thence on the parallel of 33 15 N. 

65° 00' W., thence to destination on a Rhumb an • 
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Distances from Gibraltar are:—To Charlestown by 
(d) 3,685 miles; by (e), 3,783 miles; to Chesapeake 
bay (entrance), by (d), 3,435 miles; by (e), 3,600 
miles; to Boston light vessel, by (a), 3,027 miles; 
bv (b), 3,010 miles; to New York (Ambrose L.V.), 
by (a), 3,185 miles; by (b), 3,178 miles; by (c), 3,267 
miles; by (d), 3,362 miles; by (e), 3,643 miles. 

Route 80. Gibraltar to Lisbon, Vigo or the Channel 

Take the reverse track to that given in Route 46. 
Note. —It is usual for northward bound steamers 
to follow the Portuguese coast and Spanish coast to 
Cabo Finisterre more closely than the southward 
bound traffic, and to pass Ushant also between 10 
and 20 miles distant, according to weather conditions 
and current. See also Caution under Route 65. 

Note. —The caution as to the uncertainty of 
direction and speed of the easterly set across the Bay 
of Biscay, given under Route 46, and the consequent 
need for very careful navigation, especially in thick 
weather is, however, equally applicable to both 
northward and southward passages on this route. 

Distances from Gibraltar to Bishop rock, 982 miles; 
to Lisbon, 302 miles; to Vigo, 520 miles. 

Route 81. Gibraltar to Gulf of Mexico.— see the 

Caution at the beginning of this sub-section on page. 52 

(a) By Providence channels. —After leaving the 
Straits, steer on the parallel of lat. 36° 00' N. until 
reaching long. 35° 00' W., and thence on Great Circle 
to Providence channels. 

(b) By Windward passage. —After leaving the 
Straits, steer on the parallel of 36° 00' N., until 
reaching long. 35° 00' W. and thence on a Rhumb 
line to lat. 21° 35' N„ long. 71° 10' W., in Turks’ 
Island passage; thence proceed through Windward 
passage to destination. 

Distance from Gibraltar to N.E. Providence 
channel, 3,671 miles; to Turk’s Island passage, 3,536 
miles. 

For continuation of the above, see Routes 88 and 89. 

Route 82. Gibraltar to Colon (Panama Canal) 

(a) By Mona passage. —After clearing the Straits, 
follow the Great Circle track to lat. 18° 20' N., long. 
68° 00' W. (12 miles NNW. of Mona island), and 
thence proceed as direct as navigation will allow, 
through Mona passage to Colon. 

(b) By Sombrero Island passage. —After clearing 
the Straits, follow the Great Circle track to lat. 18° 
35' N., long. 63° 50' W. (in middle of Sombrero 
Island passage), and thence proceed as direct as 
navigation will allow, through Sombrero Island 
passage to Colon. 


Distance from Gibraltar to Colon by (a), 4,330 
miles; by (b), 4,333 miles; to Mona passage, 3,452 
miles; to Sombrero Island passage, 3,223 miles. 

For continuation of the above to other Caribbean 
ports see Routes 90 and 91. 

Route 83. Gibraltar to Barbados, Trinidad and 
Curasao 

After clearing the Straits follow the Great Circle 
track to lat. 13° 40' N., long. 59° 00' W„ and thence 
proceed by Rhumb line tracks, as directly as naviga¬ 
tion allows, to destination. 

Note .—The route north of Guadeloupe shortens 
the passage to Curasao by about 50 miles. 

Distance from Gibraltar to Barbados (Carlisle 
Bay), 3,236 miles; to Curasao (Santa Anna), 3,786 
miles; to Trinidad (Port of Spain), 3,431 miles. 

Route 84. Gibraltar to Madeira or Islas Canarias. 

Having cleared the Strait (see Note at the beginning 
of this sub-section), take the direct Rhumb line track 
to either destination. 

Distance from Gibraltar to Madeira, 611 miles; 
to Las Palmas, Islas Canarias, 700 miles. 

For routes onward to Cape Town, and to ports on 
the West Coast of Africa, see Routes 106 and 114. 

Route 85. Gibraltar to Rio Amazonas and South 
American ports 

(1) To Rio Amazonas (Pard).—Follow the direct 
Great Circle track to a position 10 miles north of 
Ponta Tijoca at the entrance to Rio Pard, passing 
between Isla de Hierro and Isla de La Palma, in Islas 
Canarias. 

(2) To Recife, or ports to the southward of it.— 
If not calling at the Islas Canarias, steer down the 
African coast, passing between it and Isla de 
Fuerteventura (Islas Canarias) to a position in lat. 
17° 30' N., long. 20° 00' W., and thence direct, 
eastward of the Arquipelago de Cabo Verde, past 
St. Paul’s rocks and Ilha de Fernando de Noronha, 
to destination. (See Route 113 (1) to (5) for passage 
from Islas Canarias, if calling at Las Palmas). 

Distance from Gibraltar to Bahia Blanca, 5,571 
miles; to Salvador (Baia), Porto do, 3,516 miles; 
to Recife, 3,131 miles; to Rio Amazonas, 3,228 
miles; to Rio de Janeiro, 4,154 miles; to Rio de La 
Plata, 5,186 miles. 

Route 86. —Reserved as spare. 

Route 87. —Reserved as spare. 


) New Orleans and 


(vi) CONTINUATION OF TRANS-ATLANTIC ROUTES IN GULF OF MEXICO 
AND CARIBBEAN SEA 

published by the Hydrographic Office of the United 
States Navy Department, issued monthly). 

Distances from the entrance to N.E. Providence 
channel in lat. 25° 50' N., long. IT 00' W., are:— 
To Coatzacoalcos (Puerto Mexico), 1,127 miles; to 
Galveston, 1,082 miles; to Mobile, 855 miles; to 
New Orleans (entrance to S.W. pass), 308 miles; to 
Pensacola, 817 miles; to Tampico, 1,217 miles; to 
Vera Cruz, 1,179 miles. . 

See General remarks at the beginning of sub¬ 
section (iv) of Chapter III. on page 69. 

Route 89. Turk’s Island passage (lat- 21° 35' N., 
long 71° 10' W.) and Windward passage to New 
Orleans and other ports in Gulf of Mexico and Carib¬ 
bean sea. See General remarks at the beginning of 
Sub-section (iv), Chapter III., on page 69. 

(1) To Habana and ports in the northern half 
of the Gulf of Mexico.— Follow Rhumb line tracks, 
south of Great Inagua island, through the Old 
Bahama and Nicolas channels, to Habana; or crossing 


Route 88. Providence channels t 
other ports in the Gulf of Mexico. 

General .—Directions for the navigation of Provi¬ 
dence channels and Florida strait will be found in 
West Indies Pilot, Vol. III. It should be noted that 
,, PJ^-east Providence channel is also known as 
nole-in-the-Wall passage,” and that the Providence 
^nnels jointly are sometimes referred to as 
ine Abaco passage. 

. ^ ro ? 1 a position at its entrance in lat. 25° 50' N., 

‘dug. 77° 00' W., it is 382 miles from N.E. Providence 
oao^f 1 ’ t0 a position off the Dry Tortugas in lat. 
f 25 N., long. 83° 00' W. On reaching the southern 
no of Florida, off Miami, a route as closely inshore 
s sale navigation will permit should be taken, so as 
be clear of the Gulf Stream, and to receive the 
aent of the south-going stream inshore of it. 

GiHf° m P os hion off the Tortugas, proceed to all 
“ p-i P orts as directly as navigation permits. (See 
nlot Chart of the Central American Waters,” ....... 

See Section D. Part I. Index on pages 340 and 341. 
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ton M19 miles to Habana 677 miles; to'Mobile, 
U92 mles; to New Orleans (entrance to S»P“l 
1 144 miles; to Pensacola, 1,154 miles. By (2), 
Coatzacoalcos (Puerto Mexico) 1,430 nnles to 
Vera Cruz, 1,482 miles. By (3), to Belize (Br. 
duras), 1,030 miles; to Colon £an;ama Canal), 902 
miles; to Kingston (Jamaica), 408 miles 
Note .—To Tampico by (1) above is 1,535 miles, 
by (2), 1,543 miles. 

Route 90.—Mona passage to ports in Caribbean sea 

From a position in lat. 18° 20' N., long. 68° 00' W 
12 miles N.N.W. of Mona island, proceed by Rbumb 
lines as direct as navigation will permit. 

Distance from Mona passage to Belize H °5: 
duras), 1,190 miles; to Colon (Panama Canal), 882 
miles; to Curasao (Santa Anna), 391 miles; to 
Kingston (Jamaica), 526 miles. 

Route 91. Sombrero Island passage to ports in Carib¬ 
bean sea. 

From a position in lat. 18° 35' N., long. 63 50 W., 
in the middle of Sombrero Island passage, steer as 
direct as navigation will permit on Rhumb line 
courses. 
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caution. The current sets strongly to the west¬ 
ward, sometimes at 3 knots off Curasao and across 
the narrow entrance of the harbour. 

Distance from S'ombrero Island passage to Belize 
(Br. Honduras), 1,428 miles; to Colon (Panama 
Canal), 1,089 miles; to Curasao (Santa Anna), 510 
miles; to Kingston (Jamaica), 764 miles. 

Route 92. St. Vincent (Windward islands) to ports 
in Caribbean sea and in Gulf of Mexico. See General 
remarks at the beginning of Sub-section (iv) of 
Chapter III. on page 69. 

Note .—The distance from Barbados to St. Vincent 
is 92 miles. See Routes 242, 243, 244 and 245. 

(1) To ports in Caribbean sea.— From lat. 13° 
28' N., long. 61° 10' W., 5 miles north of Porter 
point, St. Vincent, proceed by Rhumb line, as direct 
as prudent navigation will allow. 

(2) To Habana and ports in north of Gulf of 
Mexico.— From lat. 13° 28' N., long. 61° 10' W., 
5 miles north of Porter point, St. Vincent, follow 
Rhumb line tracks, as direct as prudent navigation 
will allow, passing through Mona passage, and along 
Old Bahama and Nicolas channels to destination. 

(3) To PORTS IN WEST AND SOUTH OF GULF OF 
Mexico. —Follow Rhumb line tracks, as direct as 
prudent" navigation will allow, passing north of 
Jamaica and through Yucatan channel, to destination. 
This can be used as an alternative route to New 
Orleans and Galveston, for which the total distances 
are increased by about 75 and 10 miles respectively. 

Distances from St. Vincent are:—(1) Belize, 1,602 
miles; Colon (Panama canal), 1,145 miles; Curasao, 
469 miles; Kingston (Jamaica), 953 miles. (2), 
Galveston, 2,121 miles; Habana, 1,379 miles; New 
Orleans (entrance to S.W. Pass), 1,846 miles. (3), 
Coatzacoalcos (Puerto Mexico), 2,055 miles; Tam¬ 
pico, 2,171 miles; Vera Cruz, 2,107 miles. 

Route 93. —Reserved as spare. 


(Tii) ROUTES FROM CASABLANCA, MADEIRA, AND ISLAS CANARIAS 


Route 94. Casablanca to Bishop rock 

Take the reverse of Route 46 (4), noting the 
Caution and remarks under Route 65. 

Distance from Casablanca to Bishop rock, 1,006 
miles. 

Route 95. Casablanca to New York 
Follow Rhumb line tracks to a position, about 20 
miles south of Sao Miguel, Arquipelago dos Azores, 
thence to lat. 39° 40' N., long. 70° 00' W., and thence 
to New York (See Route 79 (c) ). 

Distance from Casablanca to New York, 3,175 
miles. 

Route 96. Casablanca to ports in Gulf of Mexico and 
Caribbean sea 

(a) Via Providence channel .—Follow the Great 
Circle track direct to a position in the eastern entrance 
to North-east Providence channel in lat. 25° 50' N., 
long. 77° 00' W., and thence continue through 
Providence channels to destination. See Route 88. 

(b) Via Windward passage .—Follow the Great 
Circle track to lat. 21° 35' N., long. 31° 10' W., in 
Turk’s Island passage, and thence proceed to, and 
through, Windward passage to destination. See 
Route 89. 

( c) Via Mona passage .—Proceed by Rhumb line 
to a position in lat. 32° 35' N., long. 17° 00' W., close 
south of Maderia, and thence continue on a Great 
Circle to lat. 18° 20' N., long. 68° 00' W., 12 miles 
N.N.W. of Mona island; thence continue through 
the Mona passage to destination. See Route 90. 


(d) Via Sombrero Island passage— Steer by Rhumb 
line to lat. 32° 35' N., long. 17° 00' W., close south of 
Madeira, and thence take the Great Circle track to 
lat. 18° 35' N., long. 63° 50' W„ in the middle of 
Sombrero Island passage; thence pass through 
Sombrero Island passage to destination. See Route 
91. 

(e) Via Barbados .—Take the Great Circle track 
direct to Barbados, and thence continue by Route 9/. 

Distance from Casablanca to N.E. Providence 
channel, 3,581 miles; to Turk’s Island passage, 3,408 
miles; to Mona passage, 3,341 miles; to Sombrero 
Island passage, 3,124 miles; to Barbados, 3,093 miles. 

Route 97. Casablanca to Rio Amazonas, to Recife, 
and to South American ports south of Recife. 

Follow the tracks given in Route 85, Gibraltar to 
South American ports. The distances are about 

•t 1 _ xi_ *_niViraltar 


Route 98. Casablanca to Madeira, or Islas Canarias 

In each case take the Rhumb line track direct. 
Distance from Casablanca to Madeira, 472 miles; 
to Las Palmas, 526 miles. 

For routes onward to Cape Town and t0 P° rt £ on e 
West Coast of Africa, see Routes 106 and 114- 


Route 99. Madeira to Bishop rock 

Take the Great Circle track direct; the reverse o 
Route 44 (3). See Cautions under Route 63. 

Distance from Madeira to Bishop Rock, , 
miles. 


See Section D. Part I. Index on pages 340 and 341. 
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Route 100. Madeira to Gibraltar, Vigo, or Lisbon 

Take a direct Rhumb line track to each place. 
Distances from Madeira to Gibraltar, 611 miles; 
to Vigo, 702 miles; to Lisbon, 528 miles. 

Route 101. Madeira to Arquiplaego dos A?ores 

Proceed by Rhumb line tracks as directly as 
navigation permits. 

Distance from Madeira to Horta, 676 miles; to 
Ponta Delgada (Sao Miguel), 529 miles. 

Route 102. Madeira to N.E. Providence channel and 
Gulf of Mexico 

Follow the Great Circle track to lat. 25° 50' N., 
long. 77° 00' W., in the entrance to N.E. Providence 
channel, and thence continue as in Route 88. 

Distance from Madeira to N.E. Providence channel, 
3,193 miles. 

Route 103. Madeira to Colon (Panama Canal) 

(a) By Mona passage. —Follow the Great Circle 
track to a position in lat. 18° 20' N., long. 68° 00' W., 
12 miles N.N.W. of Mona island, and thence proceed 
as directly as navigation will allow through Mona 
passage to Colon. 

(b) By Sombrero Island passage. —Follow the 
Great Circle track to a position in lat. 18° 35' N. 
long. 63° 50' W., in the middle of Sombrero Island 
passage, and thence proceed as directly as navigation 
will allow through Sombrero Island passage to 
destination. 

Distances from Madeira to Colon, by (a), 3,750 
miles; by (b), 3,740 miles; to Mona passage, 2,868 
miles; to Sombrero Island passage, 2,651 miles. 

Note. —To destinations in the Caribbean sea other 
than Colon, see Routes 90 and 91. 

Route 104. Madeira to Rio Amazonas 

follow the Great Circle track direct to a position 
10 miles north of Ponta Tijoca, at the entrance to 
Rio Para. 

Distance from Madeira to the above point is 
2,646 miles. 

Route 105. Madeira to Sao Vicente (Arquipelago de 
C. Verde) and to ports in South America 
Follow the Great Circle track from Madeira to 
Recife, which passes nearly through Sao Vicente, 
Arquipelago de Cabo Verde, which is thus a con¬ 
venient port of call for re-fuelling, if required. Off 
Recife, the track may be picked up onward to the 
various east coast ports to the southward of it. If 
not calling at Sao Vicente, pass between that island 
and Ilha de Sao Antas, so as to get the full effect of 
the south-going current in the channel. 

Distances from Madeira are:—To Bahia Blanca, 
5,097 miles; to Recife, 2,651 miles; to Rio de 
Janeiro, 3,720 miles; to Rio de La Plata (entrance), 
4,712 miles; to Salvador (Baia), Porto de, 3,035 
®des; to Santos, Porto de, 3,907 miles; to Sao 
v icente, 1,041 miles. 

See Route 123 and remarks at the beginning of 
Nib-section (vi) of Chapter III. on page 72. 

Route 106. Madeira to Islas Canarias, and to ports 
°n West Coast of Africa and Cape Town 
(1) To Islas Canarias. —Follow Rhumb line 
parses, as direct as prudent navigation will allow, 
f, assi "g Ilheus Selvagem on either side, but at not less 
an 20 miles distance, these islands being unlighted, 
grounded on nearly all sides by dangerous 

£) T° PORTS ON THE WEST COAST OF AFRICA.— PrO- 
win ’ !, n ca ses, as directly as prudent navigation 
„ 1 allow, if t,he passage is made via Las Palmas, 
see Route 114, 

See Section D. Part I. I> 


(3) To Cape Town. —Proceed as directly as prudent 
navigation will allow, following the routes (as far 
as applicable) given under Route 48 (b), and navi¬ 
gational note under Route 48 (a). 

Distances from Madeira are:—To Accra, 2,467 
miles; to Banana Creek (Congo river), 3,363 miles; 
to Bathurst, 1,177 miles; to Cape Town, 4,677 miles; 
to Conakry, 1,528 miles; to Dakar, 1,088 miles; to 
Douala, 3,059 miles; to Lagos, 2,687 miles; to Las 
Palmas (Puerto de la Luz), 290 miles; to Lobito, 
3,643 miles; to Sierra Leone, 1,580 miles; to 
Takoradi, 2,368 miles. 

Route 107. Islas Canarias (Las Palmas) (Puerto de 
la Luz) to Bishop rock and intermediate ports and 
to the English channel 

(1) To Casablanca. —Take the reverse of Route 98. 

(2) To Gibraltar. —Take the reverse of Route 84, 
noting the remarks on approaching Gibraltar given 
in Route 46. 

(3) To Lisbon. —Take the reverse of Route 72. 

(4) To Vigo. —Proceed by Rhumb line track 
direct. 

(5) To Bishop rock and English channel. —Take 
the reverse of Route 44 (4). See remarks in Route 
106 (1) regarding Ilheus Salvagem and caution on the 
approach to English Channel under Route 65. 

Distance from Las Palmas to Bishop rock, 1,365 
miles; to Casablanca, 526 miles; to Gibraltar, 700 
miles; to Lisbon, 709 miles; to Vigo, 910 miles. 

Route 108. Islas Canarias to Arquipelago dos Azores 

Proceed as direct as navigation will allow. 

Distance from Las Palmas to Horta, 904 miles. 

Route 109. Islas Canarias to Providence channels and 
Gulf of Mexico 

Proceed by Rhumb line tracks to lat. 29° 00' N., 
long. 18° 00' W., and thence continue on a Great 
Circle track to lat. 25° 50' N., long. 77° 00' W., in 
the entrance to North-east Providence channel; 
thence proceed through Providence channels as 
directly as navigation will allow. See Route 88. 

Distance from Las Palmas to N.E. Providence 
channel, 3,271 miles. 

Route 110. Islas Canarias to Colon (Panama Canal) 

(a) By Mona passage.— Take Rhumb line tracks 
to lat. 28° 00' N., long. 18° 00' W., and thence con¬ 
tinue on a Great Circle track to lat. 18° 20' N., long. 
68° 00' W., 12 miles N.N.W. of Mona island; thence 
proceed through Mona passage to Colon as directly 
as navigation will allow. 

(b) By Sombrero Island passage.— Proceed by 
Rhumb line tracks to lat. 28° 00' N., long. 18° 00' W., 
and thence continue by Great Circle track to lat. 18° 
35' N., long. 63° 50' W., in the middle of Sombrero 
Island passage; thence proceed as directly as prudent 
navigation will allow, through Sombrero Island 
passage to Colon. 

Distance from Las Palmas to Colon by (a), 3,821 
miles; by (b), 3,802 miles; to Mona passage, 2,939 
miles; to Sombrero Island passage, 2,713 miles. 

Route 111. Islas Canarias to Rio Amazonas 

Proceed on a Great Circle track direct to a position 
10 miles north of Ponta Tijoca, at the entrance to 
Rio Para. 

Distance from Las Palmas to Rio Amazonas, 
2,546 miles. 

Route 112. Islas Canarias to Sao Vicente (Arqui¬ 
pelago de Cabo Verde) 

Proceed by direct Rhumb line, or by Great Circle 
track as preferred. 

Distance from Las Palmas to S3o Vicente, 867 miles. 

: on pages 340 and 341. 
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Route 113. Islas Canarias to ports on East Coast of 
S °"t t^Trecife —Follow the Great Circle track from 
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mt (2) R ToP6RTO do Salvador (Saia).—Proceed as m 

Ser^ 

ward being reported dangerous. 

G1 To Rio de Janeiro, and Porto de Santos. The 

direct track from Las Palmas to Wo do Janeiro passes 
50 miles eastward of the Arquipelago de Cabo Verde 
and about 40 miles eastward of St Paul rocks. See 
Note in (1), above, as to equatorial current. 

Pass 20 miles eastward of Arquipelago dos Abrol- 
has, and the same distance off Cabo de S. Tome in 
order to avoid off-lying dangers, and also to receive 
full benefit of the south-going Brazil current. There 
is usually a north-going current nearer the coast. 

After passing Cabo de S. Tome, steer to a point 
3 miles south of Cabo Frio; thence to a point one 
mile south of Ilhas Maricas and thence, westward ot 
llha do Pai, into Rio de Janerio harbour. 

Proceeding thence to Porto de Santos, of conditions 
are favourable, pass to the westward of Cotunduba 
island, and of Palmas island, to a position 2 miles 
south of Ilhas Tijucas. Thence continue to a position 
3 miles south of Ponta do Boi; and thence to 1 mile 
south of llha da Moela, passing northward of Arqui¬ 
pelago de Alcatrazes. 

(4) To Rio de La Plata (entrance).—Follow Route 

(2), above, to the position 20 miles eastward of Cabo 
de S. Tome, and from this point steer to a position 
10 miles eastward of Cabo Polonio ( Lat. 34° 25' S., 
Long. 53° 46' W.), and thence to destination, keeping 
as close to the land as safe navigation permits. If in 
daylight (but not otherwise), pass inside of llha de 
Lobos, in order to avoid, as much as possible, the 
east-going stream. There is here often a counter- 
current, setting to the westward. 

(5) To Bahia Blanca. —Follow Route (3), above, 
to the position 20 miles eastward of Cabo de S. 
Tome, and from this point, steer to a position 10 
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miles eastward of Cabo Corrientes (Lat. 38° 03' S., 
Long. 57° 29' IV.), and from thence into harbour, as 
directly as navigation permits. 

Note .—For the inshore navigation of all the above 
routes, the latest charts, and South America Pilot, 
Part I., should be consulted. 

See also General Remarks at the beginning of 
Sub-section (vi), Chapter III. on page 72. 

Distance from Las Palmas (Puerto de la Luz), 
Islas Canarias, to Bahia Blanca, 4,900 miles; to 
Recife, 2,456 miles; to Rio de Janeiro, 3523 miles; 
to Rio de La Plata (entrance), 4,515 miles; to Santos, 
Pdrto de, 3,710 miles; to Salvador (Baia), Porto do, 
2,841 miles. 

Route 114. Islas Canarias to ports on West Coast of 
Africa, and to Cape Town 

(1) To West African Ports.— In all cases, take 
Rhumb line tracks as direct as prudent navigation 
will allow. For ports east and south of Lagos, first 
make a position in lat. 4° 22' N., long. 7° 44' W., 
off Cape Palmas. 

(2) To Cape Town. 

(a) Direct route.— Proceed by Rhumb line tracks, 
as direct as prudent navigation will allow to a position 
in lat, 10° 40' N., long. 17° 40' W., and thence by 
Great Circle to Cape Town. 

(b) By St. Helena. —Proceed as above to a position 
in lat. 10° 40' N., long. 17° 40' W., and thence by 
Rhumb line to St. Helena; thence continue by Great 
Circle to Cape Town. 

(c) By Ascension. —Proceed as above to a position 
in lat. 10° 40' N., long. 17° 40' W., and thence by 
Rhumb line to Ascension; thence continue by Great 
Circle to Cape Town. 

Note. —The Great Circle passes so close to St. 
Helena that the total distance is not materially in¬ 
creased by calling at that island as well. 

Distances from Las Palmas are:— 

By (1) abo-ve: To Accra, 2,212 miles; to Banana 
Creek (Congo R.), 3,108 miles; to Bathurst, 921 
miles; to Conakry, 1,272 miles; to Dakar, 833 
miles; to Douala, 2,803 miles; to Lagos, 2,432 miles; 
to Lobito, 3,388 miles; to Sierra Leone, 1,325 miles; 
to Takoradi, 2,113 miles. 

By (2) above. 

(a) Cape Town, 4,421 miles. 

(b) St. Helena, 2,797 miles; Cape Town, 4,493 

miles. 

(c) Ascension, 2,189 miles; Cape Town, 4,585 

miles. 

Navigational Note. — See Route 48 (a). 

Route 115. —Reserved as spare. 

Route 116. —Reserved as spare. 


(viii) ROUTES FROM ARQUIPfiLAGO DE CABO VERDE, 
DAKAR AND SIERRA LEONE 


Route 117. Sao Vicente (Arquipelago do Cabo Verde) 
to Bishop rock and intermediate ports 

(1) To Las Palmas (Islas Canarias).—T ake Route 
112 reversed. Distance 867 miles. 

(2) To Madeira. —Take Route 105 reversed. Dis¬ 
tance, 1,041 miles. 

(3) To Gibraltar (via Las Palmas).—Take Routes 
112 and 84, both reversed. Distance 1,565 miles. 

(4) To Bishop rock.— Take Route 44 (2) reversed. 
Distance 2,171 miles. 

Route 118. Sao Vicente to Arquipelago dos Azores 

Proceed by Rhumb line tracks as directly as navi¬ 
gation will allow. 

Distance from Sao Vicente to Horta, 1,314 miles; 
to Ponta Delgada, 1,251 miles. 


See Section D. Part I. Index on pages 340 and 341. 


Route 119. Sao Vicente to New York or Halifax 

In each case, and at all seasons, take the Great 
Circle track direct. 

Distance from Sao Vicente, to New York (Am¬ 
brose L.V.), 2,912 miles; to Halifax, 2,564 miles. 


Route 120. Sao Vicente to Providence channels and 
Gulf of Mexico 

Follow a Great Circle track to a position in lat. 
25° 50' N., long. 11° 00' W., in the entrance to North¬ 
east Providence channel, and continue thence a 
Route 88. 

Distance from SSo Vicente to N.E. Providence 
channel, 2,940 miles. 
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Route 121. Sao Vicente to ports in the Caribbean sea 

Follow a Great Circle track direct to a position in 
lat. 13° 28' N., long. 61° 10' W., 5 miles north of St. 
Vincent, West Indies, and continue thence as in Route 
92. 

Distance from Sao Vicente to Barbados, 2,020 
miles; to Colon (Panama Canal), 3,245 miles; to 
St. Vincent (West Indies), 2,100 miles. 

Route 122. Sao Vicente to Rio Amazonas 
Follow a Great Circle track direct to a position 
10 miles north of Ponta Tijoca, at the entrance to Rio 
Para. 

Distance from Sao Vicente to Rio Para, 1,715 miles. 


Route 123. Sao Vicente (Arquipelago de Cabo Verde) 
to South American ports 

(1) To Recife. —Take the direct track from Sao 
Vicente, which crosses the meridian of 30° W. at lat 
5° N., and passes at about 100 miles to the westward 
of St. Paul rocks; thence to about midway between 
Ilha de Fernando de Noronha and Atol das Rocas. 
(See caution as to equatorial current under Route 
113(1).) Make the land at about 10 miles distance, 
bearing 270°, off Ponta de Olinda, and steer thence 
into Recife, as directly as navigation permits. 


Route 125. Sao Vicente to ports on West Coast of 
Africa 

(1) To Dakar.— Proceed by Rhumb line tracks as 
directly as prudent navigation will allow, passing 
northwards of Ilha da Boa Vista. 

caution. The current generally sets strongly 
south-south-westward in the channel between Ilha 
da Boa Vista and Ilha do Sal; in addition abnormal 
magnetic variation has been reported off the eastern 
side of Ilha da Boa Vista and the western side of Ilha 
do Sal. See Africa Pilot, Part I. 

(2) To Sierra Leone.— Proceed by Rhumb line 
tracks as directly as prudent navigation will allow, 
passing south of Ilha de Sao Tiago, the direct course 
thence clearing Bijagos South Breaker by about 20 
miles. 

(3) To ports east and south of Sierra Leone.— 
Follow Rhumb line tracks, south of Ilha de Sao Tiago 
to lat. 4° 20' N., long. 9° 20' W. (about 90 miles west¬ 
ward Of Cape Palmas) and thence continue to des¬ 
tination as directly as prudent navigation will allow. 
See Africa Pilot, Parts I and II. 

Distances from SSo Vicente are:—To Accra, 1,759 
miles; to Banana Creek (Congo R.), 2,655 miles; to 
Dakar, 465 miles; to Douala, 2,350 miles; to Lagos, 
1,979 miles; to Lobito, 2,935 miles; to Sierra Leone, 
876 miles; to Takoradi, 1,659 miles. 


(2) To Porto do Salvador (Baia). —Proceed as 
in (1), above, and having made the land off Recife, 
make towards P6rto do Salvador, keeping at about 
20 miles distance from the land. Steer to pass south¬ 
ward of Banco de S. Antonio, the channel to the 
northward being reported dangerous. 

(3) To Rio de Janeiro, and Porto de Santos.— 
After leaving Sao Vicente, steer so as to pass 3 miles 
westward of Ilha de Fernando de Noronha; thence 
to pass 20 miles eastward of Arquipleago dos Abrol- 
hos, and the same distnace off Cabo de S. Tome 
(Lat, 22° 00' S„ Long. 40° 59' JV.). The remainder 
of the voyage is the same as given in Route 113 (3). 

(4) To Rio de La Plata (Lat. 35° 10' S., Long. 56°26' 
W -)~Take the above route (3), from Sao Vicente to 
the position off Cabo de S. Tome; and the remainder 
of the voyage is the same as given at Route 113 (4). 

(5) To Bahia Blanca.— Take the above route (3), 
from Sao Vicente to the position off Cabo de S. 
Tome; and the remainder of the voyage is the same 
as given at Route 113 (5). 

Distance from Sao Vicente (Arquipelago de Cabo 
Verde) to Bahia Blanca, 4,061 miles; Recife, 1,614 
miles; Rio de Janeiro, 2,684 miles; Rio de La Plata 
(entrance), 3,676 miles; Santos, Porto de, 2,871 
miles; Salvador (Baia), Porto do, 1,998 miles. 

Note .—For the inshore navigation of all the above 
routes, the latest charts and South America Pilot, 

ar t I, should be consulted. 

See also General Remarks at the beginning of sub¬ 
section (vi), Chapter III, on page 72. 


Route 124. Sao Vicente to Cape Town 

Direct route .—Proceed by Rhumb line to the 
v J, hward °f Sao Tiago, Arquipelago de Cabo 
Tow’ and tbence ta ke the Great Circle track to Cape 


* V \ a Ascension and St. Helena .—Take Rhumb 
and " acks un til clear of Arquipelago de Cabo Verde, 
sion 1 c ^ P roce ed by Great Circle track to Ascen- 
St H l 1rom Ascension take a Rhumb line track to 
tn r e ena > an d thence continue by Great Circle track 
10 Cape Town. 


Route 126. Dakar to Arquipelago de Cabo Verde, 
Islas Canarias, Gibraltar, or English channel (Bishop 
rock) 

(1) To Sao Vicente (Arquipelago de Cabo Verde).— 
Take Route 125 (1) reversed. Distance 465 miles. 

(2) To Las Palmas (Islas Canarias).—Take Route 
114 (1) in reverse. Distance 833 miles. 

(3) To Gibraltar. —Proceed by Rhumb line tracks 
as direct as navigation will allow. See Remarks in 
Route 46 regarding the approach to Gibraltar. Dis¬ 
tance 1,498 miles. 

(4) To Bishop rock.— Take Route 47 reversed. 
Distance 2,196 miles. 


Route 127. Dakar to Halifax and New York 

(1) To Halifax.— Having cleared Cap Vert (Cape 
Verde), follow the Great Circle track to lat. 43° 20' N., 
long. 60° 00' W. (40 miles south of Sable island), and 
thence continue by Rhumb line to Halifax. 

(2) To New York. —Follow the Great Circle track 
direct. 

Distance from Dakar to Halifax, 2,955 miles; to 
New York (Ambrose L.V.), 3,334 miles. 


Route 128. Dakar to Martinique, Guadeloupe, St. 
Vincent (West Indies) and Colon 

(1) To Martinique and Guadeloupe.— Having 
cleared Cap Vert (Cape Verde), proceed by Rhumb 
line tracks to a position about 20 miles south of Sao 
Vicente, passing between Ilha do Sal and Ilha da Boa 
Vista, and thence by Great Circle direct. For the 
approaches to Martinique and Guadeloupe see West 
Indies Pilot, Vol. II. 


2) To St. Vincent and Colon.— Having cleared 
p Vert, proceed as in (1) to a position midway 
ween Ilha de Maio and Ilha da Boa Vista (see 
rica Pilot, Part I. for the P.D. rocks in this channel), 
1 thence continue by Great Circle to lat. 13° 28' N., 
g. 61° 10' W., 5 miles north of St. Vincent, West 
i. _ r _— il.-.n.-n Hoctimitinn xpp Route 92. 


3 94 i trom sa ° Vicente to Cape Town by (a), 
miW o es; by N>), 4,023 miles; to Ascension, 1,624 
T?’ St Helena, 2,327 miles. 

Navigational Note.—See Route 48 (a). 


See Section D. Parti. Index on pages 340 and 341. 


Distance from Dakar to Colon, 3,689 miles; to 
Guadeloupe (Pointe-a-Pitre), 2,553 miles; to Mar- 
tinque (Fort de France), 2,551 miles; to St. Vincent, 
2,544 miles. 
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Route 129. Dakar to Rio de Janeiro 

M £££ , U Dakar ,o Rio do Janeiro, 2,761 

mil es . 

s,2£s:«*^ 

Ch n, n ToSio°Vl"sTr. (Arquipelago de tAbo Verdc). 

fcE£b£S2 *£.*»• reversed. 

D ‘%7o SaTS-F^ by Rtab tracks 
as direct as navigation will aUow. Seatomtiam 
Route 46 regarding the approach to Gibraltar. 

Distance 1,990 miles. reversed. 

(5) To Bishop rock.— Take Route 4/ reverse 

Distance 2,687 miles. 

Route 131. Sierra Leone to New York 
Follow Rhumb line track to a position about 10 
miles south-west of Ilha de Sao Tiago (see Route 


125 (2)); thence follow a Great Circle track to New 

Distance from Sierra Leone to Ambrose L.V., 
3,763 miles. 

Route 132. Sierra Leone to Barbados, St. Vincent, 
and Colon 

(1) To Barbados.— Take the Great Circle track 
direct. 

(2) To St Vincent and Colon.— Follow the Great 
Circle to lat. 13° 28' N., long. 61° 10' W., 5 miles 
north of St Vincent, West Indies, and thence continue 
to destination as directly as navigation will allow. 

Distance from Sierra Leone to Barbados, 2,746 
miles; to Colon, 3,982 miles; to St. Vincent, 2,837 
miles. 

Route 133. Sierra Leone to Estrecho de MagaUanes 
(Magellan). —See South America Pilot, Part II. 

After clearing Shoals of St. Ann, follow the Great 
Circle track direct to Dungeness (Lat. 52° 25' S., 
Long. 68° 27' W.). . 

See caution regarding Ice at the beginning of 
Sub-section (vii) of Chapter III, Part I. on page 75. 

Distance from Sierra Leone to Dungeness, 4,618 
miles. 

Route 134.— Reserved as spare. 


(ix) FROM PORTS ON THE WEST COAST OF AFRICA 


Route 137. West African ports, east and south of 
Sierra Leone, to Colon 

(1) From ports between Takoradi and Douala.— 

In each case, proceed as directly as prudent navigation 
wiU allow to lat. 4° 20' N„ long. 9° 10' W., off Cape 
Palmas, thence continue by Great Circle track to 
lat 11° 35' N., long. 60° 35' W., about 10 miles north 
of Tobago, and then steer as directly as prudent 
navigation will allow to Colon. See West Indies 
Pilot, Vols. II. and I. 

(2) From Congo river and Lobito.— In each case, 
follow the Great Circle track direct to lat. 11 00 N 
long. 61° 00' W., about 10 miles north of Tnrndad, 
and thence continue as directly as prudent navigation 
will allow to Colon. See West Indies Pilot, Vols. 
II. and I. 

Note .—The track from Lobito passes only about 
20 miles north of St. Paul rocks, which lie within the 
northern part of the South Equatorial Current; see 
South America Pilot, Part I. 

Distances to Colon are:— 

From Accra, 4,813 miles. From Banana Creek 
(Congo River), 5,667 miles. From Douala, 5,404 
miles From Lagos, 5,033 miles. From Lobito, 
5,816 miles. From Takoradi, 4,713 miles. 

Route 138.— Reserved as spare. 

(x) ROUTES FROM ASCENSION AND ST. HELENA 
See Africa Pilot, Part II. 

(4) To Bishop rock.— Proceed via Islas C ana " a ? s _ 
on the reverse of Routes 114 (2) (c) and 44 ( ). 
tance 3,554 miles. 

Route 140. Ascension to New York 

At all seasons, follow the Great Circle track 

Aor'PTtQinn to Ambrose light > 


Route 135. From West African ports (east and south 
of Sierra Leone) to Islas Canarias and Enghsh channel 
(Bishop rock) ^ . . 

(1) To Las Palmas (Islas Canarias). Take the 
reverse of Route 114(1). 

Distances as in that route. . A 

(2) To Bishop rock— Take the reverse of Route 
47. Distances as in that route. 

Route 136. West African ports (east and south of 
Sierra Leone) to Halifax and New York 

In each case follow the reverse of Route 125 (3) to 
Sao Vicente (Arquipelago de C. Verde) and thence 
continue by Great Circle track to destination; see 
Route 119. 

Distances to Halifax and New York: 

From Accra to Halifax, 4,290 miles; to New York 
(Ambrose L.V.), 4,649 miles. 

From Banana Creek (Congo R.), to Halifax, 5,185 
miles; to New York (Ambrose L.V.), 5,544 miles. 

From Douala, to Halifax, 4,881 miles; to New 
York (Ambrose L.V.), 5,240 miles. 

From Lagos to Halifax, 4,510 miles; to New York 
(Ambrose L.V.), 4,869 miles. 

From Lobito to Halifax, 5,465 miles; to New 
York (Ambrose L.V.), 5,824 miles. 

From Takoradi to Halifax, 4,190 miles; to New 
York (Ambrose L.V.), 4,549 miles. 


Route 139. Ascension to Arquipelago de Cabo Verde, 

Islas Canarias, Gibraltar and English channel (Bishop 
rock) 

(1) To Sao Vicente (Arquipelago de Cabo Verde). 

—Take the Great Circle track. See Route 124(b). 

Distance 1,624 miles. 

(2) To Las Palmas (Islas Canarias).—Take the 
reverse of Route 114 (2) (c). Distance 2,189 miles. 

(3) To Gibraltar. —Proceed by Rhumb line tracks 
either via Las Palmas (See Routes 114 (2) (c) and 84) 
or, leaving Islas Canarias to the westward, keep along 
the African coast to Gibraltar. The latter is shorter 
by some 30 miles. Distance via Las Palmas is 2,889 
miles. 

See Section D. Part I. Index on pages 340 and 341. 


/A.I dll bCdaUlia, 1U11AJYY ti-ix/ lirrht V 

Distance from Ascension to Ambrose ngni 
4,396 miles. 

Route 141. Ascension to Colon (Panama Canal) 

Follow the Great Circle track direct to lat- 1 , 
N., long. 61° 00' W., about 10 miles north of Trm a 
and thence continue as directly as prudent 8 
will allow, to Colon. _ n -i es 

Distance from Ascension to Colon, 4,1 
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Route 142. Ascension to Rio de Janeiro 

Follow the Great Circle track direct to lat. 23° 11' S., 
long. 42° 00' W., about 10 miles south of Cabo Frio, 
and thence continue as directly as prudent navigation 
will allow, to Rio de Janeiro. 

Note .—The Great Circle course passes somewhat 
closely to the 4\ fathoms (8 m 2) charted about 54 miles 
east-north-east of Cabo de S. Tome. 

Distance from Ascension to Rio de Janeiro, 1,899 
miles. 

Route 143. Ascension to Rio de La Plata 

Follow a Rhumb line track to lat. 34° 50' S., long. 
54° 04' W., about 10 miles south-east of Cabo Santa 
Maria, and thence proceed to destination as directly 
as prudent navigation will allow. The directions 
given in South America Pilot, Part I. should be 
followed. . , x _ 

Distance from Ascension to Rio de La Plata (en¬ 
trance), lat. 35° 10' S., long. 56° 26' W., 2,830 miles. 

Route 144. Ascension to Stanley, Falkland Islands 

Follow the Rhumb line tracks direct, passing 
through a position in lat. 36° 00' S., long. 40° 00' W. 
Distance from Ascension to Stanley, 3403 miles. 
caution. Ice may be encountered in the vicinity 
of the Falkland islands. For details see Caution at 
the beginning of Sub-section (vii), Chapter III., 
Part I. on page 7 5. 

Route 145. Ascension to West African ports 

In each case take the Great Circle track direct. 
Distances from Ascension are:— 

To Accra, 1,174miles; to Banana Creek (Congo R.) 
1,605 miles; to Douala, 1,619 miles; to Lagos, 1,371 
miles; to Lobito, 1,675 miles; to Takoradi, 1,086 
miles. 

Route 146. Ascension to St. Helena and Cape Town 

Follow Route 48 (b) (ii) or (iii). See Navigational 
Note at the end of Route 48 (a). 

Distance from Ascension to St. Helena, 703 miles; 
to Cape Town, 2,396 miles. 

Route 147. St. Helena to Arquipelago de Cabo Verde, 
Islas Canarias, Gibraltar, or English channel (Bishop 
rock) 

(1) To Sao Vicente (Arquipelago de Cabo Verde). 
—Take the reverse of Route 124 (b). Distance, 2,327 
miles. 

(2) To Las Palmas (Islas Canarias).— Take the 
reverse of Route 114 (2) (b). Distance 2,797 miles. 

(3) To Gibraltar. —Proceed as in (2) above to Las 
Palmas and thence by Rhumb line or, leaving Islas 
Canarias to the westward, keep along the African 
coast to Gibraltar. The latter is about 30 miles 
shorter. Distance via Las Palmas, 3,497 miles. 

(4) To Bishop rock. —Proceed via Islas Canarias 
on the reverse of Routes 114 (2) (b) and 44 (4). 
Distance 4,162 miles. 

Route 148. St. Helena to Ascension and New York 

At all seasons, take the Great Circle track direct 
to New York. As this track passes very close to 


Ascension, the total distance to New York will be 
increased by only six miles if a call is made at the 
former. 

Distances from St. Helena to Ascension, 703 miles; 
to New York (direct), 5,093 miles. 

Route 149. St. Helena to Colon (Panama Canal) 

Follow the Great Circle track to a position in lat. 
11° 00' N., long. 61° 00' W., about 10 miles north of 
Trinidad, and thence proceed as direct as navigation 
will allow to Colon. 

Distance from St. Helena to Colon, 4,822 miles. 
Route 150. St. Helena to Rio de Janeiro 

Follow the Great Circle track direct to lat. 23° 11' 
S., long. 42° 00' W., about 10 miles south of Cabo 
Frio, and thence proceed as directly as prudent 
navigation will allow, to Rio de Janeiro. 

Distance from St. Helena to Rio de Janeiro-, 2,159 
miles. 

Route 151. St. Helena to Rio de La Plata 

Follow the Great Circle track direct to lat. 34° 50' 
S., long. 54° 04' W., about 10 miles south-east of Cabo 
Santa Maria, and thence proceed to destination as 
directly as prudent navigation will allow, following 
the directions given in South America Pilot, Part I. 

Distance from St. Helena to Rio de La Plata 
{entrance Lat. 35° I O' S.,Long. 56° 26' IF.), 2,942 miles. 

Route 152. St. Helena to Estrecho de Magallanes 
(Magellan Strait) 

Take a Rhumb line track direct to Dungeness 
{Lat. 52° 25' S., Long. 68° 27' W.). See South America 
Pilot, Part II., and Caution regarding Ice at the 
beginning of Sub-section (vii), Chapter III, Part I. 

Distance from St. Helena to Dungeness, 3,743 
miles. 

Route 153. St. Helena to West African ports 

(1) To Dakar.— Proceed by Rhumb line tracks 
direct to a position in lat. 10° 40' N. long. 17° 05' W., 
about 45 miles west of Bijagos South Breaker, and 
thence continue as direct as navigation will allow to 

(2) To Sierra Leone.— Follow Rhumb line tracks 
as direct as navigation will allow to clear the Shoals 
of St. Ann, and thence continue to Sierra Leone. 

(3) To ports between Takoradi and Lobito. —In 
each case proceed as direct as prudent navigation 
will allow. 

Distances from St. Helena are:—To Accra, 1,328 
miles; to Banana Creek (Congo R.), 1,223 miles; to 
Dakar, 1,977 miles; to Douala, 1,510 miles; to Lagos, 
1,445 miles; to Lobito, 1,144 miles; to Sierra Leone, 
1*556 miles; to Takoradi, 1,274 miles. 

Route 154. St. Helena to Cape Town. 

Follow the Great Circle track direct. See Africa 
Pilot, Part II. and Navigational Note at the end of 
Route 48 (a). 

Distance from St. Helena to Cape Town, 1,696 
miles. 

Route 155— Reserved as spare. 


(xi) ROUTES FROM CAPE TOWN 

See Africa Pilot, Part II. 


Route 156. Cape Town to English channel (Bishop 
rock) and certain intermediate ports 

Take the reverse of Route 48 (a), (b), (b) (i), (b) (ii) 
°r (b) (iii). Distances are as given in that route. 

For route to Islas Canarias, Madeira, St. Helena, 
or Ascension, take the reverse of the appropriate 
portion of Route 48(a), 48(b), 48 (b) (l), and 
48 (b) (ii), respectively. „ , , T . c 

Distance from Cape Town to Las Palmas (islas 
Canarias), 4,421 miles; to Madeira, 4,677 miles; to 
St. Helena, 1,696 miles; to Ascension, 2,396 miles. 


\scension, 2,iw mncs. - 

See Section D. Part I. Index on pages 340 and 341. 


Route 157. Cape Town to Arquipelago de Cabo 

V Take the reverse of Route 124 either (a) or (b). 

Distance from Cape Town is as given in that Route 
viz., (a), 3,941 miles; (b), 4,023 miles. 

Route 158. Cape Town to Gibraltar 

Follow a Great Circle track to a position in lat. 
10° 40' N., long. 17° 40' W., and thence proceed by 
Rhumb line tracks either via Islas Canarias, or along 
the African coast, to Gibraltar. The latter is some 
34 miles the shorter. 
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Distance from Cape Town to Gibraltar, via Las 
Palmas, 5,121 miles. 


Route 164. Cape Town to Recife or Porto do Salva¬ 
dor (Baia) 

In each case follow the Great Circle track direct. 


Route 159. Cape Town to Gulf of St. Lawrence 

st Lawrence Pilot and Cautions regarding 
NewfoiSdlanTcoasts and Cabot strait at the begin¬ 
ning of this chapter. , . 

(a) Direct route. —Follow the Great Circle track 

about 60 

*£• sk sstfass* 

to destination. 

(b) Via Arquipelago de Cabo Verde— A call at 

Sao Vicente increases the total distance from Cap 
Town to the Gulf of St. Lawrence by only 2\ miles. 
First proceed on the reverse of Route 124 (a) to Sao 
Vicente; thence follow the tratfc to a 

position in lat. 47° 22' N., long. 59 40 W.; thence 
continue in (a) above. 

Distance from Cape Town to Montreal by (a) is 
7,115 miles. 

Route 160. Cape Town to Halifax 

Follow the Great Circle track to Sao Vicente 
(Arquipelago de Cabo Verde), see Route 124, and 
thence take a second Great Circle to Hahfax. See 
Route 119. 

Distance from Cape Town to Halifax, 6,505 miles. 


Route 161. Cape Town to New York 

(a) Direct route— Follow the Great Circle track 
direct. 

Note —This track passes about 20 miles north-east 
of St. Helena, and about 50 miles north-east of 
Ascension, before crossing the equator in about 
long. 21° W., and there is no material increase in 
distance if calls are made at either or both these 
islands. 

(b) By Sao Vicente (Arquipelago de Cabo Verde).— 
Take the reverse of Route 124 (a), as far as Sao 
Vicente and thence follow the Great Circle track 
direct. See Route 119. 

Distance from Cape Town to New York by (a) 
Direct, 6,787 miles; by (b), Via Sao Vicente, 6,853 
miles. 

Route 162. Cape Town to Colon (Panama Canal), to 
Curasao, and to Trinidad 

Follow the Great Circle track to lat. 4° 40' S., 
long. 34° 35' W., about midway between Cabo de 
San Roque and Atol das Rocas, and thence proceed 
by Rhumb line to lat. 11° 00' N., long. 61° 00' W., 
and thence, as directly as prudent navigation will 
allow, to destination. 

Distance from Cape Town to Colon, 6,437 miles; 
to Cura 9 oa, 5,747 miles; to Trinidad, 5,327 miles. 

Route 163. Cape Town to Barbados and to ports in 
Caribbean sea and Gulf of Mexico 

Follow the Great Circle track to lat. 4° 40' S., 
long. 34° 35' W., about midway between Cabo San 
Roque and Atol das Rocas, and thence proceed by 
Rhumb line tracks to Barbados or, if bound for the 
Caribbean sea, to lat. 13° 28' N., long. 61° 10' W., 
5 miles north of St. Vincent, W. Indies: Thence 
continue as given in Route 92 to destination. 

Distance from Cape Town to Barbados, 5,268 
miles; to St. Vincent (5 miles N. of), 5,349 miles. 
The distances from St. Vincent to ports in the Carib¬ 
bean are given in Route 92. 


Distance from Cape Town to Recife, 3,318 miles; 
to Porto do Salvador (Baia), 3,336 miles. 

Route 165. Cape Town to Rio de Janeiro 

(a) Usual route— Follow the direct Rhumb line 
track. 

Distance from Cape Town to Rio de Janeiro, 3,310 
miles. 

(b) Low Powered Steamers.— These vessels should 
take a track about 350 miles to the northward of 
the Rhumb line, crossing 

long. 10° East in lat. 29° 50' S. 

„ 0° „ „ 25° 20' S. 

„ 10° West „ 22° 50' S. 

„ 20° „ „ 21° 10' S. 

„ 30° „ „ 21° 10' S. 

passing southward of, and sighting Ilha da Trindade 
island and Ilhas Martin Vaz. 

The distance is 3,510 miles, but better weather and 
more favourable currents will be experienced. 

Route 166. Cape Town to Rio de La Plata 

(a) Usual route. —Follow the direct Rhumb line 
track (which lies almost on the parallel of 35° 00' S.). 

Distance from Cape Town to Rio de La Plata, 3,704 
miles. 

(b) Low Powered Steamers.— These vessels take the 
Rhumb line track for Rio de Janeiro (Route 165 (a)) 
as far as long. 20° W., and then a second Rhumb 
line to destination. 

The distance is 3,953 miles, but lighter winds, and 
more favourable currents will be experienced than 
by (a), above. 

Route 167. Cape Town to Estrecho de Magallanes 
(Magellan strait), or to Falkland islands 

(a) Usual route. —Follow the Rhumb line track 
as for Rio de La Plata (Route 166 (a)) as far as long. 
40°W. and thence a second Rhumb line to desti¬ 
nation. 

(b) Low Powered Steamers— These vessels take 
the Rhumb line track as for Rio de Janeiro ''Route 
165 (a)) as far as long. 20° W., and thence a second 
Rhumb line to destination. 

The extra distances (175 miles to Dungeness, and 
126 miles to Stanley) would probably be more than 
made up by the lighter winds and more favourable 
currents experienced on this route, and saving in wear 
and tear. 

Note. —Should fuel be running short, the first 
course could be continued to Rio de Janeiro (3,310 
miles) or to Montevideo (3,953 miles) (Route 116 (b)); 
and a second start made for destination, thence. 

Distances from Cape Town by the above Routes 
are:— 

To Estrecho de Magallanes (Dungeness): By (a), 
4,494 miles; by (b), 4,669 miles; via Rio de Janeiro, 
5,458 miles; via Montevideo, 4,914 miles. 

To Stanley, Falkland I.: By (a), 4,157 miles; by 
(b), 4,283 miles; via Rio de Janeiro, 5,170 miles, 
Montevideo, 4,740 miles. 

caution.— See Caution on Ice at the beginning of 
Sub-section (vii), Chapter III, Part I. 

Route 168.— Reserved as spare. 

Route 169.— Reserved as spare. 

The Routes from Cape Town to the eastward are 
given under Indian ocean Routes. See Sectio •> 
Part HI, Chapter HI. 


See Section D. Part I. Index on pages 340 and 341. 











SECTION B. PART I 


Chapter III 

ROUTES FROM PORTS ON WESTERN SIDE 
OF ATLANTIC OCEAN 

(1) FROM HUDSON BAY AND GREENLAND 


Route 170. Churchill harbour to European ports 

In all cases follow the reverse of the route des¬ 
cribed in Chapter II as summarised below. 

Note.— The distance from Churchill harbour to 
the entrance to Hudson strait, in lat. 61° 00' N., 
long. 64° 55' W., is 943 miles. 

(1) To Bergen— Route 10. Distance , 3,113 miles. 
Page 43. 

(2) To Cape Wrath— Route 19. Distance, 2,810 
miles. Page 43. 

(3) To Fastnet. —Route 30. Distance, 2,852 miles. 
Page 45. 

(4) To Gibraltar. —Route 76 (1). Distance, 3,657 
miles. Page 52. 

(5) To Inishtrahull. —Route 25. Distance, 2,807 
miles. Page 44. 

(6) To Lisbon. —Route 66. Distance, 3,387 miles. 
Page 51. 

(7) To Lindesnes (The Naze). —Route 14. Dis¬ 
tance, 3,181 miles. Page 43. 

(8) To Nordkapp. —Route 2 (2). Distance, 3,440 
miles. Page 42. 

(9) To Pauillac (Bordeaux).— Route 52. Dis¬ 
tance, 3,362 miles. Page 49. 

(10) To Reykjavik. —Route 15. Distance, 2,525 
miles. Page 43. 

(11) To Trondheim. —Route 6. Distance, 3,200 
miles. Page 42. 

(12) To Vigo. —Route 58. Distance, 3,246 miles. 
Page 50. 

Route 171. Churchill harbour to Arquipelago dos 
Azores 

Proceed as directly as prudent navigation will allow 
across Hudson bay and through Hudson strait, and 
thence follow the Great Circle track to destination. 

Distance from Churchill harbour to Horta, 2,852 
miles; to Ponta Delgada, 2,970 miles. 


Route 172. Disko bugt (Godhavn) or Ivigtut to Euro¬ 
pean ports 

In all cases follow the reverse of the route des¬ 
cribed in Chapter II, as summarised below. 

Note. —The distance from Disko bugt to a position 
75 miles south of Cape Farewell is 769 miles. 

(1) To Bergen. —Route 10. Distance, 2,272 miles. 

(2) To Cape Wrath.— Route 19. Distance, 1,969 
miles. 

(3) To Fastnet—R oute 30. Distance, 2,011 miles. 

(4) To Gibraltar.— Route 76 (2). Distance, 2,833 
miles. 

(5) To Inishtrahull—R oute 25. Distance, 1,966 
miies. 

(6) To Lindesnes (The Naze).— Route 14. Dis¬ 
tance, 2,340 miles. 

(7) To Nordkapp.— Route 2 (2). Distance, 2,599 
miles. 

(8) To Pauillac (Bordeaux).— Route 52. Dis¬ 
tance, 2,523 miles. 

(9) To Reykjavik.— Route 15. Distance, 1,684 
miles. 

(10) To Trondheim— Route 6. Distance, 2,359 
miles. 

(11) To Vigo. —Route 58. Distance, 2,405 miles. 

Note.— The distances given above are from Disko 

bugt. From Ivigtut they are 529 miles less. 

Route 173. Ivigtut to New York 

Steer by Rhumb line tracks, as directly as prudent 
navigation will allow to, and through the Strait of 
Belle Isle, and through Cabot strait (or Gut of 
Canso); thence proceed to New York, passing south 
of Nantucket Shoals. 

Note. —Ships with local knowledge can use Nan¬ 
tucket Sound, and reduce the total distance by 19 
miles. 

Distance from Ivigtut to New York, 1,800 miles. 


(ii) FROM CANADIAN PORTS AND NEWFOUNDLAND 
(See General Remarks at the beginning of Chapter II. concerning passages between Canada or 
United States and the British Isles). 


Route 174. Belle Isle to North European ports 

In all cases follow the reverse of the route des¬ 
cribed in Chapter II. as summarised below. 

0) To Bergen.—R oute 11. Distance, 2,028 miles. 

(2) To Nordkapp. —Route 3. Distance, 2,394 
miles. 

( 3 ) To Trondheim. —Route 7. Distance, 2,135 
miles. 

Route 175. Belle Isle to Reykjavik 
t . ^ r ° m position 7 miles south of Belle Isle, follow 
c Great Circle track direct, passing about 100 
“mes south of Cape Farewell. 

miles”** from Belle Isle to Re y k i avik ’ 1,278 

Route 176. Gulf of St. Lawrence to Cape Wrath 

J, a J April Uth t0 May 15 th or until the Cape Race 
fmi 6 I s clear °f fee.—Follow Rhumb line tracks 
tn Gulf of St. Lawrence, through Cabot strait 
w lat. 45° 25' N„ long. 50° 00' W., and steer thence 
y Great Circle to Cape Wrath. 


See Section D. Part I. Index on pages 340 and 341. 


(b) May 16th to opening of Strait of Belle Isle, and 
to November 30th when not using the Strait of Belle 
I s l e .—Follow Rhumb line tracks from the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, through Cabot strait to a position 
25 miles south of Cape Race, and thence follow a 
course about 10 miles to the southward of the direct 
Great Circle track to Cape Wrath, until approaching 
that Cape. 

(c) From opening of Strait of Belle Isle to Novem¬ 
ber 14th .—Proceed by Rhumb line tracks from the 
River St. Lawrence, through the Strait of Belle Isle, 
and thence follow courses keeping about 20 miles to 
the southward of the Great Circle between Belle Isle 
and Cape Wrath, until approaching that cape. 

Distance from Montreal to Cape Wrath by (a), 
2,900 miles; by (b), 2,822 miles; by (c), 2,595 miles. 

Route 177. Gulf of St. Lawrence to Inishtrahull 

See Newfoundland and Labrador, and Irish Coast 
Pilots. 

(a) April 11th to May 15 th, or until the Cape Race 
route is clear of ice .—From the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
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r«-” 5 “ g N.?t1.1o a 4”' W., and ,hence etee, 
a Great Circle track to Inishtrahull. 

See Admiralty Chart 2058c, Track E (eastbound). 

(b) May 16/A to opening of Strait ojr’^'L 
to November 30th, when not using Stmt tfBeUeMe. 

Sie P Great Circle track from off Cape Race to Inis 
trahull, until approaching Inishtrahull. 

See Admiralty Chart 2058c, Track F (eastbound). 
From opening of Strait of Belle Isle to Novem- 
ber 14/A-Pafsfrom the River St. Lawrence through 
the Strait of Belle Isle, keeping in thefaiway and 
take a course 10 miles southward of the Great Circle 
track from Belle Isle until approaching Inishtrahull. 
See Admiralty Chart 2058c, Track G (eastbound) 
Distance from Montreal to Inishtrahull by a , 

2,811 miles; by (b), 2,746 miles; by (c), 2,565 miles. 
Route 178. Gulf of St. Lawrence to Fastnet, and to 
Bishop rock 

(a) April 11 th to May 15th, or until the Cape Race 
mute is clear of ice.— Follow Rhumb line tracks from 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence through Cabot strait to 
lat. 45° 25' N., long. 50° 00' W., and thence proceed 
bv Great Circle track either to Fastnet or to Bishop 
rock. See Chart 2058b, Track E (eastbound). 

(b) May 16/A to opening of Strait of Belle Isle, and 
to November 30 th, when not using the Strait of Belle 
Isle, —Follow Rhumb line tracks through the Gult 
of St Lawrence and Cabot strait to a position 25 
miles south of Cape Race, thence follow a track 10 
miles to the southward of the Great Circle between 
the position 25 miles south of Cape Race and either 
Fastnet or Bishop rock until approaching desired 
destination. 

See Chart 2058b, Track F (eastbound). 

(c) From opening of Strait of Belle Isle to November 
14th. —Follow Rhumb line tracks from the River St. 
Lawrence through the Strait of Belle Isle, and thence 
steer along a track 10 miles to the southward of the 
Great Circle between Belle Isle and either Fastnet 
or Bishop rock until approaching desired destination. 

See Chart 2058b, Track G (eastbound). 

Distances from Montreal are:—To Fastnet by (a), 
2,727 miles; by (b), 2,686 miles; by (c), 2,560 miles. 
To Bishop rock by (a), 2,857 miles; by (b), 2,814 
miles; by (c), 2,705 miles. 

Notes. —Directions for the termination of these 
routes to the Irish sea, the Bristol channel and the 
English channel will be found in the Irish Coast, the 
West Coast of England, and the Channel (Part I) 
Pilots, but special attention is drawn to:— 

Fisheries. —Trawling is carried out within the 300 
fathom (548 m 6) line off the south-west and south 
coasts of Ireland down to lat. 49° 00' N. all the year 
round, though chiefly in the autumn. 

Drift net fishing is carried out a long way off the 
south-west of Ireland from April to June, and closer 
inshore, off the south-west and south coasts from 
May to November. See also the remarks on Fisheries 
at the beginning of sub-section (ii) D. of Chapter II. 
on page 45. 

caution. — Currents. —It is necessary, in shaping a 
course from or to the entrance to the Channel to take 
into consideration the present, and lately prevailing 
winds and weather, in order to make allowance for 
the set of the swell, and influence of current. 


a. Rhumb line track to 


This requires great judgment, for the currents of 
these seas are merely the prolonged movement of the 
water resulting from recent gales; and their actual 
direction may differ from the direction indicated by 
the set of the swell. 


After south-westerly, or westerly gales, a current 
setting towards the mouth of the Channel may be 
expected; the rate dependent on the strength and 
continuance of the preceding gale and on the distance 
at which it passed. 

When, however, strong or long continued westerly 
winds have prevailed westward of the northern coast 
of Spain, an outset from the northern part of the Bay 
of Biscay may be expected, flowing obliquely across 
the fairway of the entrance to the Channel, setting a 
vessel to the north-westward. This current is not 
frequent in occurrence, but it may attain a rate of 
U knots, and the knowledge of its existence should 
induce great caution. It has been known to be felt 
past Land’s End as far as the Bristol channel. 

The months of the year during which it may be 
expected are from October to February, inclusive. 

For information as to Tidal Streams, see Channel 
Pilot, Part I. 

Route 179.—Gulf of St. Lawrence to Arquipelago dos 
Azores ' 

Follow Rhumb line tracks from the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, through Cabot strait to a position 25 miles 
south of Cape Race; thence proceed by Great Circle 
track to destination. 

Distance from Montreal to Horta, 2,141 miles; to 
Ponta Delgada (Sao Miguel), 2,281 miles. 

Route 180. Gulf of St. Lawrence to Pauillac (Bor¬ 
deaux) 

Follow the tracks given in Route 178, according to 
season to the positions (a), 45° 25' N., 50° 00' W.; 
(b), 25 miles south of Cape Race; (c), 7 miles south 
of Belle Isle. Thence, in each case, proceed on the 
Great Circle track to the mouth of Estuaire de la 
Gironde, and thence to destination. See Bay of 
Biscay Pilot. 

CAUTION. The track from (c), above, passes only 
about 10 miles south of Plateau de Rochebonne 
(Lat. 46° 12' N., Long. 2° 26' W.). 

Distance from Montreal to Pauillac (Bordeaux) 
by (a), 3,150 miles; by (b), 3,126 miles; by (c), 3,032 
miles. 

Route 181. Gulf of St. Lawrence to Gibraltar, Vigo, 
or Lisbon. 

See General remarks and cautions at the beginning 
of Chapter II on page 41. , . 

(1) To Gibraltar.— Proceed by Rhumb hne tracks 

through the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Cabot strait 
to lat. 45° 25' N., long. 50° 00' W., and thence by 
Great Circle to lat. 36° 55' N., long. 9° 05' W., about 
10 miles south-west of Cape St. Vincent; from thence 
steer as directly as prudent navigation will allow to 
Gibraltar, keeping in mid-channel to take full advan¬ 
tage of the prevailing easterly current entering the 
Mediterranean. , 

(2) To Vigo— Proceed as above, but leave tne 
transatlantic Great Circle at 30° W. longitude, and 
from thence take a second Great Circle track to Vigo. 

(3) To Lisbon.— Proceed as in (1) above, but leave 
the transatlantic Great Circle at 15° W. longitude, 
and from thence steer directly to Lisbon. 

Distance from Montreal to Gibraltar, 3,191 mile , 
to Vigo, 2,901 miles; to Lisbon, 2,961 miles. 

Route 182. Gulf of St. Lawrence to Arquipelago de 
Cabo Verde and to Cape Town 
Follow Route 159 (a) or (b) reversed. 

Distance from Montreal to Sao Vicente, 5, 
miles; to Cape Town, 7,115 miles. 

Route 183. St. John’s, Newfoundland to Inishtrahull, 
Fastnet or Bishop rock 

In each case follow the reverse of the route des¬ 


cribed in Chapter II as summarised below. 

(1) To INISHTRAHULL.-Route 26 (2). Distance, 
1,728 miles. 

See Section D. Part I. Index on pages 340 and 341. 
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(2) To Fastnet. —Route 32. Distance, 1,672 miles. 

(3) To Bishop rock.— Route 37. Distance, 1,806 
miles. 

Route 184. St. John’s, Newfoundland, to Arquipelago 
dos Azores 

Follow the Great Circle track direct. 

Distance from St. John’s to Horta, 1,185 miles; to 
Ponta Delgada, 1,326 miles. 

Route 185. St. John’s, Newfoundland to Arquipelago 
de Cabo Verde 

Follow the Great Circle track direct, passing south 
of Virgin rocks. 

Distance from St. John’s to Sao Vicente, 2,301 
miles. 

Route 186. Halifax to Reykjavik 

Proceed on Rhumb line tracks to a position 25 
miles south of Cape Race, and thence on a Great 
Circle track direct to destination. 

Distance from Halifax to Reykjavik, 1,947 miles. 
Route 187. Halifax to Nordkapp 
Following Route 189 (a), (b) or (c), according to 
season, to a position in lat. 57° 50' N., long. 18° 00' 
W., and thence take the Great Circle track direct to 
Nordkapp. 

Distance from Halifax to Nordkapp by (a), 3,502 
miles; by (b), 3,297 miles; by (c), 3,239 miles. 

Route 188. Halifax to Trondheim and Bergen 

(1) To Trondheim : See Note below (2) (c). 

(a) .—Follow Rhumb line tracks to a position 60 
miles south of Sable island and thence to lat. 42° 00' 
N.; long. 50° 00' W; thence take the Great Circle 
track to a position 10 miles south of Faeroes, and 
thence continue by Rhumb line tracks to Trondheim. 

(b) . —Steer on a Rhumb line direct to lat. 45° 25' N., 
long. 50° 00' W., and thence by Great Circle to a 
position 10 miles north of Faeroes; and thence pro¬ 
ceed by Rhumb line tracks to Trondheim. 

(c) .—Follow Rhumb line tracks direct to a position 
25 miles of Cape Race, and thence a Great Circle 
track direct to lat. 63° 18' N., long. 7° 40' E., in the 
Grip-Holen approach to Trondheim. See Norway 
Pilot, Part II. 

(2) To Bergen. See Note below (2) (c). 

(a) .—Proceed as for (1) (a) above to lat. 42° 00' N., 
long. 50° 00' W., and thence take a Great Circle 
track to Sumburgh head, Shetland. From Sum- 
burgh head steer on Rhumb line tracks to Bergen. 

(b) .—As for (1) (b), above, to lat. 45° 25' N., 
long. 50° 00' W.; thence steer on a Great Circle 
track to Sumburgh head, and thence continue on 
Rhumb line tracks to Bergen. 

( c ) .—As for (1) (c), above, to the position 25 miles 
south of Cape Race; thence steer on a Great Circle 
to Sumburgh head, and thence continue on Rhumb 
hne tracks to Bergen. 

See General remarks at the beginning of Chapter 
"• .The choice of the routes given above should be 
decided by the North Atlantic lane route in force. 
Distances from Halifax are:— 

To Trondheim, by (a), 3,070 miles; by (b), 2,861 
mil es; by (c), 2,781 miles. 

To Bergen, by (a), 2,904 miles; by (b), 2,709 miles; 
b y (c), 2,645 miles. 

Route 189. Halifax to Cape Wrath 
J a ) February 15 th to April 10 th (both days in- 
Isteer on Rhumb line tracks, first to a point 
miles south of Sable island, and thence to lat 42 
P N -> long. 50° 00' W. From this point, take the 
ana a V Circle track to lat. 57° 50' N., long. 18° 00 W.; 
d thence on a second Great Circle track to Cape 


Wrath. 


See Section D. Parti. Index on pages 340 and 341. 


(b) April Uth to May 15 th and December lit to 
February 14 th (both inclusive). —Steer on a direct 
Rhumb line track to lat. 45° 25' N., long. 50° 00' W. 
Take the Great Circle track thence to lat. 57° 50' N., 
long. 18° 00' W.; and thence on a second Great 
Circle track to Cape Wrath. 

(c) May 16 th to November 30 th (both days in¬ 
clusive). —Steer on a direct Rhumb line to a point 
10 miles south of Cape Race, and thence on a Great 
Circle direct to Cape Wrath. See General remarks 
and Cautions at the beginning of Chapter II. 

Distance from Halifax to Cape Wrath by (a), 2,580 
miles; by (b), 2,384 miles; by (c), 2,324 miles. 

Route 190. Halifax to Inishtrahull 

(a) February ISth to April 10 th (both days in¬ 
clusive). —Steer on Rhumb line tracks, first to a 
point 60 miles south of Sable island, and thence to 
lat. 42° 00' N., long. 50° 00' W. Take the Great 
Circle track thence to destination. See Admiralty 
Chart 2058c. Track D (eastbound). 

(b) April Uth to May 15 th (both days inclusive), 
or until the Cape Race route is clear of ice, and from 
December 1st to February 14 th. —Steer on a direct 
Rhumb line track to lat. 45° 25' N., long. 50° 00' W.; 
and thence on a Great Circle track thence to des¬ 
tination. See Admiralty Chart 2058c., Track E (east- 
bound). 

(c) May Uth to November 30 th (both days inclu¬ 
sive). —Steer on a Rhumb line to a position 25 miles 
southward of Cape Race, thence on a course 10 miles 
southward of the Great Circle track until approach¬ 
ing Inishtrahull. See Admiralty Chart 2058c, Track 
F (eastbound). 

Distance from Halifax to Inishtrahull by (a), 2,469 
miles; by (b), 2,295 miles; by (c), 2,249 miles. 

Route 191. Halifax to Fastnet and to Bishop rock 

(a) February 15 th to April 10 th (inclusive ).— 
Follow Rhumb line tracks first to a position 60 miles 
south of Sable island, and thence to lat. 42° 00' N., 
long. 50° 00' W., and thence Great Circle tracks, 
either to Fastnet, or to Bishop rock. See Chart 
2058b, Track D (eastbound). 

(b) April Uth to May 15 th, or until the Cape Race 
route is clear of ice, and from December 1st to Febru¬ 
ary Uth (all dates inclusive).— Proceed by Rhumb 
line direct to lat. 45° 25' N., long. 50° 00' W., and 
thence by Great Circle tracks, either to Fastnet, or 
to Bishop rock. See Chart 2058b, Track E (east- 
bound). 

(c) May Uth to November 30th (inclusive).— 
Proceed by Rhumb line direct to a position 25 miles 
south of Cape Race, and thence on tracks 10 miles 
to the southward of the Great Circles to Fastnet or 
Bishop rock, and thence to destination as directly 
as prudent navigation will allow. See Chart 2058b, 
Track F (eastbound). 

Distances from Halifax are:— 

To Fastnet by (a), 2,362 miles; by (b), 2,212 
miles; by (c), 2,185 miles. 

To Bishop rock by (a), 2,482 miles; by (b), 2,341 
miles; by (c), 2,314 miles. 

Route 192. Halifax to Pauillac (Bordeaux) 

Follow the tracks given in Route 191, according 
to season, to the positions, (a), lat. 42° 00' N., long. 
50° 00' W.; (b), lat. 45° 25' N., long. 50° 00' W.; 
(c) 25 miles south of Cape Race., thence, in each 
case take the Great Circle track to the mouth of 
Estuaire de la Gironde, and thence proceed to 
destination. 

Distance from Halifax to Pauillac: by (a), 2,753 
miles; by (b), 2,634 miles; by (c), 2,626 miles. 
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Route 193. Halifax to Gibraltar, Vigo, and Lisbon 

(a) T Apr?ilth7o*Jme 30 th (both days ™lusive).- 
Steer on Rhumb line courses, first to a point 60 miles 
south of Sable island; thence to tat. 40'30> N. long. 

47° 00' W.; thence take a Great Circle track“ 
position 10 miles south of Cape Rt 1 £“ cent ’ 
on Rhumb line courses, as navigation permits, to 

^ April 10th (both days inclusive £- 
Steer on Rhumb line courses, first to a point 60 mdes 
south of Sable island; thence to lat 42 00 14 
lone 50° 00' W.; thence on a Great Circle track 10 
a°position 10 miles south of Cape St Vincent, thence 
on Rhumb line courses, as navigation permits, to 

destination. igo ^foUow ^ routes given in (1) (a) 

and (b), according to season, ^ for . G . lbral / 1 a . r ’, 
leave them on reaching 30° W., longitude, (1) (a) m 
about lat. 40° 30' N. and (1) (b) in about lat 41 28 
W.; proceed thence by Great Circle to Vigo. 

(3) To Lisbon.-FoIIow the routes given in (1) 

(a) and (b), according to season, for Gibraltar, but 
leave them on reaching 15° W. lo n gi tu de; (l) ( a ) m 
about lat. 38° 28' N. and (1) (b) in about lat. 38 
43' N.; proceed thence, as directly as navigation will 
allow to Lisbon. 

Distances from Halifax are: - . . ... 

To Gibraltar by (1) (a), 2,756 miles; by (1) (b), 
2,730 miles. „ 

To Vigo by (21, using (1) (a), 2,517 miles; by (2), 
using (1) (b), 2,484 miles. 

To Lisbon by (3), using (1) (a), 2,542 miles; (3), 
using (l)(b), 2,511 miles. 

Route 194. Halifax to Arquipelago dos Azores 
Proceed on the Great Circle track direct. 

Distance from Halifax to Horta, 1,608 miles; to 
Ponta Delgada, 1,753 miles. 


Route 195. Halifax to Dakar 
Proceed by Rhumb line tracks to a position in lat. 
43° 00' N., long. 60° 00' W., 60 miles south of Sable 
island; thence follow the Great Circle track to Cap 
Vert (Cape Verde) and so to Dakar. 

Distance from Halifax to Dakar, 2,955 miles. 


Route 196. Halifax to Arquipelago de Cabo Verde, 
to West African ports and to Cape Town 
In all cases follow the reverse of the routes des¬ 
cribed in Chapter II, and summarised below. See 
African Pilot, Part I, and II. 

(1) To Arquipelago de Cabo Verde (S2o Vicente). 
—Route 119. Distance, see below. 

(2) To Cape Town. —Route 160. Distance, see 
below. 

(3) To West African Ports.— Routes 136 and 137. 
Distances, see below. 

Distances from Halifax are:— 

To Accra, 4,290 miles; to Banana Creek (Congo 
R.), 5,185 miles; to Cape Town, 6,505 miles; to 
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Section B. 


Douala, 4,881 miles; to Lagos, 4,510 miles; to 
Lobito, 5,465 miles; to S3o Vicente, 2,564 miles; to 
Takora’di, 4,190 miles. 


Route 197. Halifax to ports in Gulf of Mexico or 
Caribbean sea, and to Bermuda. See West Indies 
Pilot , Vols. I, II, and III. 

See also General remarks on navigation in Gulf 
of Mexico and Caribbean sea, which will be found at 
the beginning of sub-section (iv) of Chapter III, Part 
I, on page 69. 

(1) To Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean sea. 

(a) By Providence channels— Proceed by Rhumb 
line direct to lat. 25° 50' N., long. 77° 00' W., in the 
eastern entrance to North-east Providence channel, 
and thence continue to destination. See Route 88. 

Note— A strong contrary current will be en¬ 
countered during the last 200 miles of the passage to 
lat. 25° 50' N., long. 77° 00' W. 

(b) By Windward passage.— Proceed by Rhumb 
line tracks to lat. 20° 10' N., long. 74° 00' W., about 
10 miles east of Cabo Maysi, the eastern extreme of 
Cuba, either by Crooked Island passage or by Caicos 
passage (the former is recommended for a night 
passage), and thence continue to destination. See 
Route 89. 

(c) By Mona passage— Proceed by Rhumb line 
tracks to lat. 18° 20' N., long. 68° 00' W., 12 miles 
N.N.W. of Mona island, and thence continue to 
destination. See Route 90. 

(d) By Sombrero Island passage— Proceed by 
Rhumb line tracks to lat. 18° 35' N., long. 63° 50' W. 
in the middle of Sombrero Island passage; thence 
continue to destination. See Route 91. 

(2) To Bermuda.— Take the Rhumb line track 
direct. 

Distances from Halifax are:— 

To N.E. Providence channel, 1,310 miles; to 
Windward passage by Crooked Island passage, 1,593 
miles, by Caicos passage, 1,577 miles; to Mona 
passage, 1,596 miles; to Sombrero Island passage, 
1,565 miles; to Bermuda, 753 miles. 


Route 198. Halifax to Recife, to Rio de Janeiro and 
to Rio de La Plata 

Follow the Great Circle track to lat. 4° 40' S., long. 
34° 35' W., about 60 miles north-east of Cabo San 
Roque, making full allowance for the equatorial 
current setting across the track, and thence continue 
to destination as directly as prudent navigation will 


allow. r , 

See General remarks at the beginning of sub¬ 
section (vi) of this Chapter, on page 72. 

Distance from Halifax to Recife, 3,540 miles; to 
Rio de Janeiro, 4,613 miles; to Rio de La Plata 
(entrance), 5,605 miles. 


Route 199.— Reserved as spare. 


Route 200.— Reserved as spare. 


(iii) ROUTES FROM EAST 
See General remarks and Cautions at 

Route 201. New York to Reykjavik 

(a) By Cape Race. —Proceed by Rhumb line tracks 
first to lat. 40° 10' N., long. 70° 00' W., thence to 
lat. 43° 00' N., long. 60° 00' W., 60 miles south of 
Sable island, and thence to lat. 46° 12' N., long. 
53° 05' W., 25 miles south of Cape Race. From 
thence follow the Great Circle track to Reykjavik. 

(b) By Strait of Belle Isle. —Proceed by Rhumb 
line tracks, to pass south of Nantucket shoals, 
through Cabot strait (or Gut of Canso), and through 
Strait of Belle Isle; thence follow the Great Circle 
track to Reykjavik. 

See Section D. Part I. I 


AST OF UNITED STATES 
s beginning of Chapter II on page 41. 

Note. —Ships with local knowledge can pass 
through Nantucket Sound and thus reduce the total 
distance by 19 miles. 

Distance from New York to Reykjavik by (a), 2,501 
miles; by (b), 2,451 miles. 

Notes. —Ice: General information about the prob¬ 
able ice conditions on these routes will befou■f*' j 
N ova Scotia and Bay of Fundy, Newfoundland anu 
Labrador, and Arctic (Vol. II) Pilots. 

Local magnetic anomaly has been reported off the 
south coast of Iceland. 
x on pages 340 and 341. 
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Part I. Ch. III. 

Route 202. New York to Nordkapp 

Follow, according to season, Route 204 (a), (b), or 
(c) below, to lat. 57° 50' N., long. 18° 00' W., and 
then take the Great Circle track to Nordkapp. 

Distance from New York to Nordkapp, using 
204 (a), 4,133 miles; using 204 (b), 4,077 miles; 
using 204 (c), 3,962 miles. 

Route 203. New York to Trondheim and Bergen 

(1) To Trondheim. See Note below. 

r a \ _Follow Rhumb line tracks to lat. 40° 10' N., 

long. 70° 00' W, and thence to lat. 40° 30' N., long. 
47° 00' W.; thence proceed on a Great Circle to a 
position 10 miles south of the Faeroes, and thence by 
Rhumb line tracks to Trondheim. 

(M—Follow Rhumb line tracks to lat. 40° 10' N., 
long. 70° 00' W., and thence to lat. 42° 00' N., long. 
50° 00' W.; thence proceed on a Great Circle to a 
position 10 miles south of Faerbes, and thence by 
Rhumb line tracks to Trondheim. 

( c ) —Follow Rhumb line tracks first to lat. 40° 
10' N., long. 70° 00' W., thence to lat. 43° 00' N., 
long. 60° 00' W., 60 miles south of Sable island, and 
thence to lat. 46° 12' N., long. 53° 05' W., 25 miles 
south of Cape Race; thence proceed by a Great 
Circle track direct to lat. 63° 18' N., long. 7° 40' E., 
in the Grip-Holen approach to Tronheim. 

(2) To Bergen. See Note below. 

(a).—Proceed as in (1) (a) above to lat. 40° 30' N., 
long. 47° 00' W., and thence follow a Great Circle 
track to Sumburgh head (Shetland); thence steer 
on Rhumb line tracks to Bergen. 

(i b ).—Proceed as in (1) (b) above to lat. 42° 00' N., 
long. 50° 00' W., and thence follow a Great Circle 
track to Sumburgh head (Shetland); thence steer on 
Rhumb line tracks to Bergen. 

(c).—Proceed as in (1) (c) above, to lat. 46° 12' N., 
long. 53° 05' W., 25 miles south of Cape Race, and 
thence follow a Great Circle track to Sumburgh head 
(Shetland); thence steer on Rhumb line tracks to 
Bergen. 

Distances from New York (Ambrose light vessel) 
are:— 

To Trondheim by (1) (a), 3,658 miles; by (1) (b) ? 
3,526 miles; by (1) (c), 3,330 miles. 

To Bergen, by (2) (a), 3,480 miles; by (2) (b), 
3,360 miles; by (2) (c), 3,194 miles. 

Note .—The choice of the routes given above 
should be decided by the North Atlantic Lane Route 
in force. See General remarks and Cautions at the 
beginning of Chapter II. on page 41. 

Route 204. New York or Boston to Cape Wrath 

(a) Extra Southern (Only brought into operation 
when necessity arises). —Proceed by Rhumb line tracks 
from New York to lat. 40° 10' N., long. 70° 00 W., 
and thence to lat. 39° 30' N., long. 47° 00' W.; or 
from Boston light vessel to lat. 39° 30' N., long. 47 
00' W. direct; thence follow a Great Circle track to 
lat. 57° 50' N., long. 18° 00' W., and thence by Great 
Circle, or Rhumb line, to Cape Wrath. 

. (b) April llth to June 30 th (inclusive), except when 
l ce conditions necessitate the use of the Extra Southern 
route. —Proceed by Rhumb line tracks from New 
York to lat. 40° 10' N„ long. 70° 00' W., and thence 
to lat. 40° 30' N., long. 47° 00' W.; or from Boston 
nght vessel to lat. 40° 30' N., long. 47° 00' W. direct; 
thence follow a Great Circle track to lat. 57 50 N., 
!ong. 18° 00' W., and thence by Great Circle, or 
Rhumb line, to Cape Wrath. 

(c) July 1st to April 10 th (inclusive), except when 
ice conditions necessitate the use of route (b) above. 
Proceed by Rhumb line tracks from New York to 
lat 40° 10' N., long. 70° 00' W., and thence to lat. 
42 00' N., long. 50° 00' W.; or from Boston light 
v «sel to lat. 42° 00' N., long. 50° 00' W. direct, 


thence follow a Great Circle track to lat. 57° 50' N., 
long. 18° 00' W., and thence by Great Circle or 
Rhumb line to Cape Wrath. 

Distance from New York (Ambrose light vessel) 
to Cape Wrath by (a), 3,218 miles; by (b), 3,162 
miles; by (c), 3,036 miles. 

Distance from Boston light vessel to Cape Wrath, 
by (a), 3,072 miles; by (b), 3,008 miles; by (c), 2,872 
miles. 

Route 205. New York or Boston to Inishtrahull 

At all season of the year, if from New York, steer 
first for a position about 30 miles southward of 
Nantucket light vessel, in lat. 40° 10' N., long. 70° 00' 
W.; thence, or from Boston light vessel, proceed as 
follows, according to season. 

(a) Extra Southern.—Only brought into operation 
when necessity arises. —Steer on a Rhumb line to 
lat. 39° 30' N., long. 47° 00' W., and thence on a 
Great Circle to Inishtrahull. See Admiralty Chart 
2058c, Track A (eastbound). 

(b) April llth to June 30 th (inclusive), except 
when ice conditions necessitate the use of the Extra 
Southern route. —Steer by Rhumb line to lat. 40° 30' 
N., long. 47° 00' W., and thence by Great Circle to 
Inishtrahull.— See Admiralty Chart 2058c., Track B 
(eastbound). 

(c) July 1st to April 10 th (inclusive), except when 
ice conditions necessitate the use of route (b) above .— 
Steer on a Rhumb line to lat. 42° 00' N., long. 50° 
00' W., and thence by Great Circle to Inishtrahull. 
See Admiralty Chart 2058c, Track C (eastbound). 

Distance from New York (Ambrose light vessel) to 
Inishtrahull by (a), 3,076 miles; by (b), 3,026 miles; 
by (c), 2,925 miles. 

Distance from Boston light vessel to Inishtrahull by 
(a), 2,930 miles; by (b), 2,822 miles; by (c), 2,761 
miles. 

Route 206. New York or Boston to Fastnet and 
Bishop rock 

At all seasons of the year, if from New York, 
steer first for a position about 30 miles southward 
of Nantucket light vessel, in lat. 40° 10' N., long. 
70° 00' W.; thence, or from Boston light vessel, 
proceed as follows, according to season. 

(a) Extra Southern—Only brought into operation 
when necessity arises.— From the position in lat. 40° 
10' N., long. 70° 00' W., or from Boston light vessel, 
steer on a Rhumb line to lat. 39° 30' N., long. 47° 
00' W., and thence on a Great Circle to Fastnet, or 
to Bishop rock. See Admiralty Chart 2058b, Track 
A (eastbound). 

(b) April 11 th to June 30th (both days inclusive), 
except when ice conditions necessitate the use of 
Track A. —From the position in lat. 40° 10' N., long. 
70° 00' W., or from Boston light vessel, steer on a 
Rhumb line to lat. 40° 30' N., long. 47° 00' N„ and 
thence on a Great Circle to Fastnet, or to Bishop 
rock. See Admiralty Chart 2058b, Track B (east- 
bound). 

(c) July Is/ to April 10 th (both days inclusive), 
except when ice conditions necessitate the use of 
Track B. —From the position in lat. 40° 10' N., long. 
70° 00' W., or from Boston light vessel, steer on a 
Rhumb line to lat. 42° 00' N., long. 50° 00' W., and 
thence on a Great Circle to Fastnet, or to Bishop 
rock. See Admiralty Chart 2058b, Track C (east- 
bound). 

fl ote _The courses across the Atlantic should be 

made nothing to the northward of the actual Great 
Circle track. 

Distance from New York (Ambrose light vessel) 
to Fastnet by (a), 2,941 miles; by (b), 2,898 miles; 
hv ('cl 2,818 miles; to Bishop rock by (a), 3,050 
miles- by (b), 3,009 miles; by (c), 2,938 miles. 


See Section D. Part I. Index o 


i pages 


340 and 341. 
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Distance from Boston light vessel to Fastnet by 
fal 2 795 miles; by (b), 2,744 miles; by (c), 2,654 
miles; to Bishop rock by (a), 2,904 miles; by (b), 
2,855 miles; by (c), 2,774 miles. 

See Notes and Cautions at the end of Route 1 /». 

Route 207. New York or Boston to Pauillac (Bor¬ 
deaux) , 

Follow the tracks given in Route 206 above, 

according to season, to . i a P t°40° 30' 

i'a'1 lat 39° 30' N., long. 47 00 W., (b), lat. 4U ju 
n ’ long 47° 00' W. ; (c), lat. 42° 00' N., long.50 00 
W’ -thence in each case follow a Great Circle track 
to the mouti o?Estuaire de la Gironde, and thence 
proceed to destination. See Bay of Biscay Pilot. 
Distances to Pauillac by the different routes are :— 
From New York (Ambrose light vessel), by (a) 
3,296 miles; by (b), 3,263 miles; by (c), 3,209 miles. 
From Boston light vessel by (a), 3,150 miles; by 
(b), 3,103 miles; by (c), 3,045 miles. 

Route 208. New York or Boston to Gibraltar, Vigo 
and Lisbon.— See West Coast of Spain and Portugal 
Pilot, and Caution at the beginning of sub-section 
(v), in Chapter II, on page 52. 

(1) To Gibraltar.— At all seasons of the year, 
steer first for a point about 30 miles southward of 
Nantucket light vessel, in lat. 40 10 N., long. 70 00 
W.; and thence as follows, according to season. 

(a) April 11 th to June 30 th (both days inclusive).— 
From a position in lat. 40° 10' N., long. 70 00 W., 
or from Boston tight vessel, steer on a Rhumb line 
to lat. 40° 30' N., long. 47° 00' W„ thence on a Great 
Circle to a position 10 miles south of Cape St. Vin¬ 
cent; thence, as navigation permits, to destination. 

(b) July 15-/ to April 10 th (both days inclusive).— 
From a position in lat. 40° 10' N., long. 70° 00 W., 
or from Boston tight vessel, steer on a Rhumb tine 
to lat. 42° 00' N., long. 50° 00' W.; thence on a 
Great Circle to a position 10 miles south of Cape 
St. Vincent; thence, as navigation permits, to des¬ 
tination. 

(2) To Vigo.— Take the routes for Gibraltar, 
according to season, given in (1) (a) and (b), and on 
reaching long. 30° 00' W. ((1) (a) in about lat. 40° 
30' N. and (1) (b) in about lat. 41° 28' N.), leave the 
Great Circle, and steer on a second Great Circle 
for destination. 

(3) To Lisbon. —Take the routes for Gibraltar, 
according to season, given in (1) (a) and (b), and on 
reaching long. 15° 00' W. ( (1) (a) in about lat. 38° 
28' N. and (1) (b) in about lat. 38° 43' N.), leave the 
Great Circle and steer direct for Lisbon. 

Distances to Gibraltar are:— 

From New York (Ambrose tight vessel), by (a), 
3,199 miles; by (b), 3,185 miles. 

From Boston tight vessel, by (a), 3,045 miles; by 
(b), 3,021 miles. 

Distances to Vigo are:— 

From New York (Ambrose tight vessel), by (a), 
2,969 miles; by (b), 2,934 miles. 

From Boston tight vessel, by (a), 2,815 miles; by 
(b), 2,770 miles. 

Distances to Lisbon are:— 


Distance from New York (Ambrose light vessel) to 
Horta, 2,099 miles; to Las Palmas, 2,959 miles; to 
Madeira, 2,761 miles; to Ponta Delgada, 2,246 miles. 

Route 210. New York to Arquipelago de Cabo Verde, 
Casablanca, Dakar, Sierra Leone, Ascension and St. 
Helena. 

In all cases follow the reverse of the route des¬ 
cribed in Chapter II, as summarised below. 

(1) To S3o Vicente (Arquipelago de Cabo Verde).— 
Route 119. Distance, 2,912 miles. Page 56. 

(2) To Casablanca.— Route 95. Distance, 3,175 
miles. Page 54. 

(3) To Dakar.— Route 127 (2). Distance, 3,334 
miles. Page 57. 

(4) To Sierra Leone.— Route 131. Distance, 3,163 
miles. Page 58. 

(5) To Ascension.— Route 140. Distance, 4,396 
miles. Page 58. 

(6) To St. Helena.— Route 148. Distance, 5,093 
miles. Page 59. 

Note .—The distances are from Ambrose tight 
vessel. 

Route 211. New York to ports on the West Coast of 
Africa east and south of Sierra Leone. 

In each case follow the Great Circle track to Sao 
Vicente (See Route 210 above), and thence steer to 
destination as directly as navigation permits. 

Distances from New York (Ambrose light vessel) 
are:— 

To Accra, 4,649 miles; to Banana Creek. (Congo 
R.), 5,544 miles; to Douala, 5,240 miles; to Lagos, 
4,*869 miles; to Lobito, 5,824 miles; toTakoradi, 
4*549 miles. 

Route 212. New York to Cape Town 

(a) Direct route— Follow the direct Great Circle 
track, crossing the equator at 20° 40' W. long., and 
passing about 50 miles north-east of Ascension, and 
about 20 miles north-east of St. Helena. 

(b) Alternative route, via Arquipelago de Cabo 
Verde. —Proceed on the Great Circle track to Sao 
Vicente (Arquipelago de Cabo Verde) (where fuel 
may be obtained) and thence by a second Great Circle 
track to Cape Town. By this route, much adverse 
current is avoided. 

See Navigational Note at the end of Route 48. 
Distance from New York (Ambrose tight vessel) to 
Cape Town by (a), 6,787 miles; by (b), 6,853 miles. 

Route 213. New York to Recife, and to ports on the 
east coast of South America south of Recife 
Follow the Great Circle track to lat. 4° 40' S., 
long. 34° 35' W., about 60 miles north-east of Cabo 
San Roque, making full allowance for the equatorial 
current setting across the track, and thence proceed 
to destination as directly as prudent navigation will 
allow. 

Note. —For directions for the latter part of the 
passages, after making the land off Recife, see South 
America Pilot, Part I, and General remarks at the 
beginning of sub-section (vi), Chapter III, on page 72. 
Distances from New York (Ambrose tight vessel) 


From New York (Ambrose tight vessel), by (a), 
2,985 miles; by (b), 2,966 miles. 

From Boston tight vessel, by (a), 2,831 miles; by 
(b), 2,802 miles. 

Route 209. New York to Arquipelago dos A fores, 
Madeira and Islas Canarias 


e:— 

To Bahia Blanca, 6,120 miles; to Magallanes, 
strecho de (Dungeness), 6,806 miles; to Rcci , 
670 miles; to Rio de Janeiro, 4,743 miles; to K 
; La Platd, 5,735 miles; to Porto do Salvador 
laia), 4,057 miles. 


In each case, and at all seasons, follow Rhumb 
tine tracks to lat. 40“ 10' N., long. 70° 00' W., and 
thence the Great Circle track direct to destination. 


Route 214. New York to Rio Amazonas 

(a) November to June.— Follow the Great Circle 
track direct. 


See Section D. Part I. Index on pages 340 and 341. 
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(b) July to October (via Bermuda). —During this, 
the hurricane season, a track about 150 to 200 miles 
eastward of the Great Circle track is advisable. The 
first course should pass Bermuda closely; and cross 
long. 60° 00' W. at lat. 26° 00' N., thence to cross 
long. 50° 00' W. at lat. 11° 00' N.; thence to cross 
long. 47° 30' W. at lat. 6° 40' N., and thence to 
destination, making full allowance for the Equa¬ 
torial current across the track. 

Note. —In approaching Bermuda make allowance 
for the Gulf stream. Squally weather is frequent 
within the limits of the stream, and fog is prevalent 
on its northern border. 

Distance from New York (Ambrose light vessel) to 
a position 10 miles north of Ponta Tijoca, at the 
entrance to Rio Para, by (a), 2,855 miles; by (b), via 
Bermuda, 2,880 miles. 

Distance from New York (Ambrose light vessel) to 
Bermuda, 693 miles. 

Route 215. New York to Barbados and Trinidad 

(1) To Barbados. —Take the Rhumb line track 
direct to Barbados, passing eastward of Barbuda, 
and thence proceed by courses as direct as navigation 
permits, allowing for the Equatorial current setting 
across the track. 

When making Barbados, during hours of darkness, 
it is advisable to make Ragged point light, as the 
low-lying north end of the island is difficult to pick 
up. 

(2) To Trinidad. —Follow a Rhumb line to Som¬ 
brero Island passage, and thence continue as directly 
as navigation permits to Port of Spain. 

Distance from New York (Ambrose light vessel) to 
Barbados, 1,825 miles; to Trinidad, 1,932 miles; to 
Sombrero Island passage, 1,436 miles. 

Route 216. New York to Cura?ao 

Follow a Rhumb line to Mona passage and thence 
continue as direct as navigation permits to destination, 
making full allowance for the Equatorial current 
setting across the track. 

Distance from New York (Ambrose light vessel), 
to Curasao, 1,770 miles; to Mona passage, 1,900 
miles. 

Route 217. New York to Habana 

(a) By Crooked Island passage. —Follow Rhumb 
line tracks, to lat. 24° 05' N., long. 74° 15' W., east of 
San Salvador island, and through Crooked Island 
passage (between Long island and Crooked island), 
Old Bahama channel and Nicolas channel to Habana. 

(b) By Providence channels. —Follow Rhumb line 
tracks to lat. 25° 50' N., long. 77° 00' W., in entrance 
to N.E. Providence channel, and thence through 
Providence channels and Florida strait to Habana. 

Note. —A contrary current of 1-J to 2 knots will be 
encountered during the last 200 miles of this passage. 

Distance from New York (Ambrose light vessel) 
to Habana by (a), 1,592 miles; by (b), 1,291 miles. 

Route 218. New York to Colon (Panama canal), 
Kingston and Belize 


Note. —Less adverse currents will be encountered 
if, first the west coast of Cuba, and then the east 
coast of Yucatan are kept as close aboard as safety 
permits. 

Distance from New York (Ambrose light vessel): 
To Belize by (a), 2,166 miles; by (b), 1,790 miles; 
to Colon (Panama Canal), 1,974 miles; to Kingston 
(Jamaica), 1,472 miles; to position off S. Salvador, 
996 miles; to position off C. Maysi, 1,240 miles. 

Route 219. New York to ports in Gulf of Mexico 

Proceed by Rhumb line tracks to lat. 25° 50' N., 
long. 11° 00' W., in the eastern entrance to North¬ 
east Providence channel; thence hug closely the reefs 
round the southern end of the penisula of Florida, 
so as to keep out of the Gulf stream and be in the 
south-going counter current, to a position off the 
Dry Tortugas reefs in lat. 24° 25' N., 83° 00' W.; 
from thence proceed as direct to destination as 
navigation permits. See also Route 88. 

Distances from New York (Ambrose light vessel) 
are:— 

To Coatzacoalcos, 2,038 miles; to Galveston, 
1,993 miles; to Mobile, 1,766 miles; to New Orleans 
(entrance to S.W. Pass), 1,719 miles; to Pensacola, 
1,728 miles; to Tampico, 2,128 miles; to Vera Cruz, 
2,090 miles. 

See also General remarks at the beginning of sub¬ 
section (iv), Chapter III, on page 69. 

Route 220. —Reserved as spare. 


Route 221. Philadelphia and Chesapeake bay (Balti¬ 
more and Newport News) to British Isles and North sea 
For the passages from Philadelphis to the entrance 
of Delaware bay, and from Baltimore and Newport 
News to the entrance to Chesapeake bay, see East 
Coast of United States Pilot, Vol. II. See also 
“ General Remarks ” at the beginning of Chapter II., 
on page 41, and the notes after Route 178. 


(a) April 11 th to June 30th .—From Delaware bay 
entrance, or Chesapeake bay entrance follow Great 
Circles to lat. 40° 30' N., long. 47° 00' W., thence, 
if bound round north of Scotland, follow Great 
Circle tracks first to lat. 51° 50' N., long. 18° 00' W., 
and then to Cape Wrath; if bound round north of 
Ireland, proceed by Great Circle to Inishtrahull; if 
bound to Cobh, Dun Laoghaire or Liverpool, proceed 
by Great Circle to Fastnet; if bound for ports in the 
Bristol channel, proceed by Great Circle to a position 
10 miles north of Lundy island; if bound to ports 
in the English channel or the south part of the North 
sea, proceed by Great Circle to Bishop rock. 

(b) July Dr to April 10r/r—From Delaware bay 
entrance, or Chesapeake bay entrance proceed by a 
Great Circle track to lat. 42° 00' N., long. 50° 00' W., 
and thence if bound: 


(i) To Cape Wrath— By a second Great Circle to 
lat. 57° 50' N., long. 18° 00' W., and thence either by 
Great Circle, or Rhumb line to Cape Wrath. 

(it) To Inishtrahull , Fastnet, or Bishop rock .—By 
a second Great Circle track to either of these places. 
Distances from Philadelphia are:— 


(a) By Crooked Island passage .—Follow Rhumb 
line tracks to lat. 24° 05' N., long. 74° 15' W., east of 
San Salvador island, and through Crooked Island 
Passage to lat. 20° 10' N., long. 74° 00' W. (about 7 
miles off Cabo Maysi, Cuba) in the Windward 
passage; thence proceed to destination as directly as 
prudent navigation will allow. See Route 89 (2) and 

(b) Alternative route (to Belize ).—Follow Route 
217 (b) to Habana (by Providence channels), and 
steer thence to Belize as directly as prudent navigation 
will allow. 

See Section D. Part I. 


By route (a).—To Bishop rock, 3,167 miles; to 
Cape Wrath, 3,320 miles; to Fastnet, 3,056 miles; 
to Inishtrahull, 3,184 miles; to Lundy I. (10 miles 
north of), 3,239 miles. 

The distances from Chesapeake bay entrance are 
20 miles less than the above in each case. 

By route (b).—To Bishop rock, 3,093 miles; to 
Cape Wrath, 3,191 miles; to Fastnet, 2,973 miles; 
to Inishtrahull, 3,080 miles. 

The distances from Chesapeake bay entrance are 
7 miles less than the above in each case. 

Index on pages 340 and 341. 
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Route 222. Phil.delphi. 

l khon or Gibraltar—See General note at tne oegin 
Sfof s»b Son (V), Chapter II, on page 52. 

mrnmm 

and 3 the nee eintmue to destination as dtrectly as 
“Se-^roreat Circles reach their farthest 
north points in approjrirnat 3 7 “Jxi“w! 

3*£^**W N., «. 42- 
PuShia to Gibraltar, in lat. 42" 50' N„ long. 45° 
Chesapeake bay to Vigo, in lat. 45° 10' N„ long. 34° 
Chesapeake bay to Lisbon, in lat. 42° 50' N., long. 
olpeaJtay to Gibraltar, in lat 42° 00' N, long. 

*l]°LZpowered steamers 

A„ r /i _These vessels are recommended not to taice 

the whole Great Circle route on account of P os ^^ 

^ZKing heavy weather a, ^ northernntos. 

ccmfe wla? 4 “ob- N.‘, “ngM" Off W and a second 
routes will bet to Vigo tot. 43'* 15' 3N, ong. 23 30 

W.; to Lisbon, lat. 41° 35'N., long. 35 30 W„ to 

Gibraltar, lat. 41° 10' N., long. 40 30 W. 

Distances are as follows:— 

By (a): To Vigo, from Philadelphia, 3,047 miles, 
from Chesapeake bay (entrance), 3t 046 ™^ es - J° 
Lisbon, from Philadelphia 31,103 miles fromi Chesa 
peake bay (entrance), 3,096 miles. To Gibraltar, 
from Philadelphia, 3,339 miles; from Chesapeake 
bay (entrance), 3,330 miles. •, 

By (b): To Vigo, from Philadelphia, 3,092 miles, 
from Chesapeake bay (entrance), 3. 074 ™^ es -, J° 

Lisbon, from Philadelphia, 3,122 miles; from Chesa¬ 
peake bay (entrance), 3,104 miles. To GibraUar, 
from Philadelphia, 3,351 miles; from Chesapeake bay 
(entrance), 3,339 miles. 

Route 223. Philadelphia and Chesapeake bay to 
ArquipSlago dos A?ores, Madeira, Mas Canarias or 
Arquipelago de Cabo Verde 

From Delaware bay entrance, or Chesapeake bay 
entrance, follow the direct Great Circle track, at all 
seasons, to each destination. 

Distances are as follows:— 

To Horta, Faial (Fayal), from Philadelphia, 2,242 
miles; from Chesapeake bay, 2,225 miles. 

To Ponta Delgada, Sao Miguel, from Philadelphia, 
2,387 miles; from Chesapeake bay, 2,371 miles. 

To Madeira, from Philadelphia, 2,899 miles; from 
Chesapeake bay, 2,877 miles. 

To Las Palmas, Gran Canaria, from Philadelphia, 
3,092 miles; from Chesapeake bay, 3,062 miles. 

To Sao Vicente, from Philadelphia, 3,011 miles; from 
Chesapeake bay, 2,944 miles. 

Route 224. Chesapeake bay to Cape Town and ports 
on West Coast of Africa—See Navigational Note 
regarding the Approaches to Cape Town, under 
Route 48 (a), on page 49. 

(a) Direct route .—Follow the Great Circle track 
direct. 

(b) By Sao Vicente (Arquipdlago de Cabo Verde). — 
Sao Vicente lies so close to the most direct route from 
Chesapeake bay or Delaware bay to ports on the 
west coast of Africa that the total distances, except 
in the cases given for (a), below, are only increased 
by about 25 miles if a call is made at that port. The 


route is by Great Circle to Sao Vicente, and thence 
as given under Routes 124 and 125. 

Distances from Chesapeake bay are:— 

To Cape Town, by (a), 6,764 miles; by (b), 6,885 
miles; to Dakar, by (a), 3,379 miles; by (b), 3,409 
miles. To Lobito, by (a), 5,822 miles; by (b), 5,879 
miles. 

Other distances by (b), above, are:— 

To Accra, 4,703 miles; to Banana Creek (Congo 
R.) 5,599 miles; to Bathurst, 3,471 miles; to Cona¬ 
kry’ 3’,767 miles; to Douala, 5,294 miles; to Lagos, 

4 923 miles; to SSo Vicente, 2,944 miles; to Sierra 
Leone, 3,820 miles; to Takoradi, 3,603 miles. 

Route 225. Chesapeake bay to ports in Gulf of 
Mexico 

Follow Rhumb line tracks to lat. 25° 50' N., long. 
77° 00' W., in eastern entrance to North-East Provi¬ 
dence channel, and thence through Providence 
channels to Dry Tortugas and destination as detailed 
in Route 88. 

Note. _Directions for the passage southward from 

Chesapeake bay are given in East Coast of United 
States Pilot, Vol. II, and West Indies Pilot, Vol. III. 

It should be noted that if the approach to the Gulf of 
Mexico is made through the Florida strait between 
Jupiter inlet and Little Bahama bank, the above 
distances are reduced by about 134 miles, but a more 
adverse current will be encountered on the passage. 
Distances from Chesapeake bay are:— 

To Coatzacoalcos, 1,812 miles; to Galveston, 1,767 
miles; to Mobile, 1,540 miles; to New Orleans 
(entrance to S.W. Pass), 1,493 miles; to N.E. Provi¬ 
dence channel entrance, 685 miles; to Pensacola, 
1,502 miles; to Tampico, 1,902 miles; to Vera Cruz, 
1*864 miles. 

Route 226. Chesapeake bay to Colon (Panama 
Canal), to Kingston (Jamaica), and to Belize (British 
Honduras). 

(a) By Crooked Island passage— Follow Rhumb 
line tracks to lat. 24° 05' N., long. 74° 15' W east of 
San Salvador island, and thence continue through 
Crooked Island passage to destination as given in 
Route 218 (a). 

(b) By Providence channels (to Belize only).— 
Follow by Rhumb line tracks to lat. 25° 50' N., long. 
77° 00' W., N.E. Providence channel, and thence to 
Belize as detailed in Route 218 (b). 

Distance from Chesapeake bay to Belize by (a), 
1,946 miles, by (b), 1,444 miles; to Colon, 1,752 
miles; to Kingston, 1,252 miles. 

Route 227. Chesapeake bay to Curasao and ports in 
eastern part of Caribbean sea 

Follow Rhumb line tracks to lat. 18° 20 ' N., long. 
68° 00' W., 12 miles N.N.W. of Mona island, and 
thence through Mona passage; thence proceed to 
destination (see Route 90), as directly as P r “ 
navigation will allow, noting the westerly or west- 
north-westerly current which sets across the greater 
part of this passage. . , 

Distance from Chesapeake bay to Mona island, 
1,214 miles; to Curasao, 1,582 miles. 

Route 228. Chesapeake bay to Trinidad 

Follow Rhumb line tracks direct to lat. 18° 35'N., 
long. 63° 50' W., in middle of Sombrero Island P^s 
age, and thence proceed to Trinidad as direc y 
prudent navigation will allow. , 

Distance from Chesapeake bay to Sombrero Islan 
passage, 1,283 miles; to Trinidad, 1,780 miles. 

Note .—The voyage may be made equally well y 
either Virgin passage, or Mona passage, the 
from Chesapeake bay to Trinidad then being . 
or 1,794 miles respectively. 


See Section D. Part I. Index on pages 340 and 341. 
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Route 229. Chesapeake bay to Rio Amazonas (River 
Amazon) 

(a) November to June.—Follow the Great Circle 
track direct to a position 10 miles north of Ponta 
Tijoca (at entrance to Rio Para). 

(b) July to October (By Bermuda) .—During the 
hurricane season from July to October, a track about 
150 to 200 miles eastward of the Great Circle is 
advisable, first making directly for Bermuda, and 
then passing through lat. 26° 00' N., long. 60° 00' W., 
lat. 11° 00' N., long. 50° 00' W., and lat. 6° 40' N., 
long. 47° 30' W., and thence proceeding direct to 
destination. See Note under Route 214. 

Distance from Chesapeake bay to Rio Para, by 
(a), 2,737 miles; by (b), 2,830 miles; to Bermuda, 
640 miles. 

Route 230. Chesapeake bay to Recife (Pernambuco) 
and to Ports on East Coast of South America, south 
of Recife 


(iv) ROUTES FROM PORTS IN GULF 

General remarks on Navigation 

(1) The Routes between ports in these waters are 
all as direct as navigation permits, with one excep¬ 
tion, due to seasonal changes in the direction of the 
currents in the Strait of Yucatan, namely, on a passage 
from New Orleans to Colon, from September to April, 
when Cabo San Antonio (western extreme of Cuba) 
should be rounded as closely as navigation permits, 
but from May to August it should be passed at 
about 20 miles distance. 

(2) On the passage from Colon to New Orleans 
the route through Yucatan strait is, at all seasons, on 
the opposite side of the channel; namely, at 40 miles 
distance from C. Catoche, and the eastern extreme of 
Yucatan peninsula. 

(3) Bound to and from the southern Mexican oil 
ports, pass southwards, both ways, of Arrecife de 
Alacranes (Alacran reef) (Lat. 22° 24' N., Long. 89° 
42' W). 

(4) Bound eastward from the oil ports through the 
Caribbean sea to the West Indian islands, or to 
South America, give Cabo Catoche a wide berth, 
and make Cabo San Antonio (western extreme of 
Cuba) at a distance of 7 miles. Shape course thence 
along the southern side of Cuba, to sight Cabo de 
la Cruz and pass it at about 5 miles distance; thence 
pass the same distance from Navassa island (Lat. 
18° 25' N., Long. 75° 02' W.) and from Pointe de 
Gravois (Lat. 18° 02' N., Long. 73° 56' W.), and Alta 
Vela (Lat. 17° 29’ N., Long. 71° 39' W.), all off the 
south side of Haiti-San Domingo. This course will 
keep a vessel in a slight east-going counter-current; 
and also mostly under the lee of the land, in smoot 
water. 

(5) If bound to South America from Alta Vela, 
steer to pass between St. Lucia and St. Vincent 
islands, and southwards of Barbados to a point in 
lat. 9° 00' N., long. 53° 00' W., and thence to round 
Cabo de San Roque at a distance of 50 miles. 

(6) On the return journey from South America, 
keep in the strength of the Gulf stream from a point 
20 miles from Cabo de San Roque, rounding Cabo 
Orange at a distance of 50 miles, and passing north 
of Jamaica to the Yucatan strait. Cabo Catoche 
must, as before, be given a wide berth, on account of 
the off-lying shoals. 

(7) If bound to Tuxpam or Tampico, after passing 
south of Arrecife de Alacranes, steer to pass north¬ 
ward of Cayo Arenas. 

caution. The currents around Tuxpam reefs are 
very uncertain, and at night time, unless Tuxpam 
lights are in sight, it is not prudent to approach the 
shore into less than 15 fathoms of water. 

See Section D. Part I. 


At all seasons, follow the Great Circle track direct 
to lat. 4° 40' S., long. 34° 35' W., about 60 miles north¬ 
east of Cabo San Roque, making full allowance for 
the equatorial current setting across the track; 
thence proceed to destination as directly as prudent 
navigation will allow. 

Note. —For directions for the latter part of the 
passages, after making the land off Recife, see South 
America Pilot , Part /., and also the relevant parts of 
Route 113 and General Remarks at the beginning of 
sub-section (vi), Chapter III, on page 72. 

Distances from Chesapeake bay are:— 

To Bahia Blanca, 6,038 miles; to Magallanes, 
Estrecho de, 6,724 miles; to Recife, 3,588 miles; 
to Rio de Janeiro, 4,661 miles; to Rio de La Plata 
(entrance) (in lat. 35° 10' S., long. 56° 26' W), 5,653 
miles; to Salvador (Baia), Porto do, 3,975 miles; to 
Santos, Porto de, 4,848 miles. 

Route 231. Reserved as spare. 


OF MEXICO AND IN CARIBBEAN SEA 

(8) If bound to Coatzacoalcos, pass 7 miles west 
of the charted position of Snake rock, and 5 miles 
north of Cayos Areas. Thence proceed direct to 
destination, always allowing for the current setting 
towards the shore, on approaching Coatzacoalcos. 

(See pilot chart of the Central American waters for 
each month of the year published by the Hydro- 
graphic Office of the Navy Department of the United 
States, on which all routes and distances are laid 
down.). 

General. —All vessels proceeding from ports in the 
Gulf of Mexico to ports in British Isles or Europe 
should first make for a point off the Dry Tortugas, 
in lat. 24° 25', long. 83° 00' W., as directly as naviga¬ 
tion permits. 

Route 232. Gulf of Mexico to United States ports or 
Canadian ports.— See Navigational Notes immedi¬ 
ately preceding this Route. 

From a position in lat. 24° 25' N., long. 83° 00' W. 
off the Dry Tortugas, pass through the Florida strait, 
keeping at a distance of 20 miles from the Florida 
coast, so as to be in the full current of the Florida, 
or Gulf stream, and, when clear of the strait, proceed 
as directly as navigation permits to destination. 

Distances from ports in Gulf of Mexico to Dry 
Tortugas are given under Route 233. 

Distances from Dry Tortugas to United States and 
Canadian ports are:—• 

To Charleston, 667 miles; to Chesapeake bay 
(entrance), 967 miles; to Halifax, 1,637 miles; to 
New York, 1,196 miles; to St. John’s (Newfound¬ 
land), 2,107 miles. 

Route 233. Gulf of Mexico to ports in British Isles 
and North Sea.—See Navigational notes preceding 
Routes 232 and under Route 178. 

From all ports in the Gulf of Mexico proceed, as 
directly as prudent navigation will allow, to lat. 24° 
25' N., long. 83° 00' W., off Dry Tortugas, and thence 
proceed through Florida strait, keeping about 20 
miles from the coast of Florida so as to take full 
advantage of the Gulf Stream, first to lat. 30° 00' N., 
long. 79° 00' W., and then to lat. 35° 30' N., long. 
72°40'W.; thence as follows: 

(a) April 1 Ith to June 30th.— Proceed by Great 
Circle to lat. 40° 30' N„ long. 47° 00' W., and thence, 
as detailed in Route 221(a), to Cape Wrath, to 
Inishtrahull, to Fastnet, to Bishop rock, or to 
Lundy Island. 

(b) July Ur to April 1 Or/ 7 . —Proceed by Great Circle 
to lat. 42° 00' N., long. 50° 00' W., and thence to 
Cape Wrath, to Inishtrahull, to Fastnet, or to Bishop 
rock, as detailed in Route 221 (b). 

Index on pages 340 and 341. 
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Distances to Dry Tortugas from Gulf of Mexico 

‘XTtS.SK 745 miles; from Galvestom 
700 miles; from Mobile, 473 ^esj from Ne 
Orleans (S.W. Pass entrance), 426 miles, trom 
Pensacola, 435 miles; from Tampico, 835 miles, 
from Vera Cruz, 797 miles. ff 

Distances from Dry Tortugas to points in, or ott, 

the British Isles are as follows:— 

To Bishop rock by (a), 3,977 miles, by (b), 3,92 
m To Cape Wrath, by (a), 4,130 miles; by (b), 4,025 

^o Fastnet, by (a), 3,865 miles; by (b) 3,807 miks 
To Inishtrahull, by (a), 3,994 miles; by (b), 3,914 
miles. 

Route 234. Gulf of Mexico to Vigo, Lisbon.. or 
Gibraltar.— See Navigational Notes preceding Rout 
232 and Route 75. 

(a) Via Florida strait— From the Dry Tortugas 
pass through Florida strait (see Route 232)i to a 
position in lat. 30° 00' N., long. 79 00 W. thence 
on a Great Circle to a position south eastward of 
Ilha das Flores, Arquipelago dos Azores, in lat. 
39° 10' N., long. 31° 00' W., and thence on a second 
Great Circle to Vigo, or Lisbon; or, for Gibraltar, 
continue on the same Great Circle track. 

(b) Alternative route, via Providence 9” ame ‘f- 
From the Dry Tortugas, take the route through the 
Providence channels to a position in lat. 25 5 U in., 
lone 77° 00' W., thence on a Great Circle to the 
position off Ilha das Flores, Arquipelago dos Azores, 
given in (a) above, and thence on a second Great 
Circle to destination. 

For distances from Gulf of Mexico ports to Dry 
Tortugas, see Route 233. _ ^ a 

Distances via (a), above, from Dry Tortugas are.— 
To Vigo, 3,924 miles; to Lisbon, 3,917 miles; to 
Gibraltar, 4,132 miles. 

Note.— The distances via (b), above, are some 85 
miles less than via (a), but there is less benefit to be 
gained from the Gulf stream. 

Route 235. Providence channels (lat. 25° 50' N., 
long. 77° 00' W.) to Casablanca, Madeira, Islas 
Canarias, or Arquipelago de Cabo Verde (Sao Vicente) 

In all cases follow the reverse of the route described 
in Chapter II, as summarised below. 

(1) To Casablanca— Route 96 (a). Distance 
3,581 miles. 

(2) To Las Palmas (Islas Canarias).—Route 109. 
Distance, 3,21 \ miles. 

(3) To Madeira— Route 102. Distance, 3,193 
miles. 

(4) To Sao vicente (Arquipelago de Cabo Verde).— 
Route 120. Distance, 2,940 miles. 

Route 236. Ports in Caribbean sea to Windward, 
Turk’s Island, Mona, or Sombrero Island passages and 
to St. Vincent (West Indies) and Barbados. —See 

remarks preceding Route 232. 

In all cases follow the reverse of the route des¬ 
cribed in Chapter II, as summarised below. 

(1) To Windward and Turk’s Island passages.— 
Route 89. Distances as in that route. 

(2) To Mona passage. —Route 90. Distances as 
in that route. 

(3) To Sombrero Island passage. —Route 91. 
Distances as in that route. 

(4) To St.Vincent (West Indies) and Barbadoes. 
—Route 92. Distances as in that route. 

Bishop rock, 


In all cases follow the reverse of the relevant part 
of the route described in Chapter II, as summarised 
below. 

(1) To Bishop rock.— Route 40(2). Distance, 
3,596 miles. 


—Route 81 (b). Distance, 3,536 


Route 237. Turk’s Island passage t 
Gibraltar, or Casablanca 


(2) To Gibraltar- 

(3) To Casablanca.— Route 96 (b) Distance, 3,408 
miles. 

Route 238. Turk’s Island passage to Pauillac (Bor¬ 
deaux), Vigo, or Lisbon 

(1) To Pauillac. —After passing Turk’s island take 
the Rhumb line to lat. 36° 00' N., long. 35° 00' W., 
and thence proceed either on a single Great Circle to 
Pauillac, or stand on to Horta (coal only) or Ponta 
Delgada (coal and fuel oil) for fuel and start a Great 
Circle to Pauillac, thence. 

(2) To Vigo or Lisbon.— For Vigo or Lisbon, 
from lat. 36° 00' N., long. 35° 00' W. (see (1) above), 
proceed on a Great Circle to destination. 

Note .—The Great Circles in the above routes pass 
close to islands in the Arquipelago dos Azores. 

Distances from Turk’s Island passage to Pauillac, 
3,743 miles; to Vigo, 3,369 miles; to Lisbon, 3,333 
miles. 


Route 239. Mona passage to Bishop rock, West 
Coasts of France, Spain and Portugal, Gibraltar, 
Casablanca, Madeira and Islas Canarias 

In all cases follow the reverse of the relevant part 
of the route described in Chapter II, as summarised 
below. 

(1) To Bishop rock.— Route 41 (3) (a) or (b). 
Distance, 3,476 miles. 

(2) To Pauillac.— Route 56 (c). Distance, 3,685 
m ( 3 ) To Vigo.— Route 63 (a). Distance, 3,287 

(4) To Lisbon— Route 70(a). Distance, 3,277 

mi (5)*To Gibraltar— Route 82 (a). Distance, 3,452 
miles. 

(6) To Casablanca.— Route 96 (c). Distance, 

3,341 miles. . „„ 

(7) To Madeira.— Route 103 (a). Distance, 2,868 

(8) To Las Palmas (Islas Canarias).—Route 110 (a). 
Distance, 2,939 miles. 

Route 240. Sombrero Island passage to Bishop rock, 
West Coasts of France, Spain and Portugal, Gibraltar, 
Casablanca, Madeira, and Islas Canarias. 

In all cases follow the reverse of the relevant part 
of the route described in Chapter II as summarised 

(1) To Bishop rock.— Route 41 (3) (c) or (d). 
Distance, (by (c) ), 3,287 miles. 

(2) To Pauillac.— Route 56 (d). Distance, 3,501 

™ (3)’ To Vigo.— Route 63 (b). Distance, 3,127 miles 
or by Great Circle direct. Distance, 3,120 miles). 

(4) To Lisbon.— Route 70 (b). Distance, 3,053 

(5) To Gibraltar— Route 82 (b). Distance, 3,223 

miles. oii/i 

(6) To Casablanca.— Route 96 (d). Distance, 3,1/ 

mi (7)’ To Madeira.— Route 103 (b). Distance, 2,651 

mi (8)’ To Las Palmas (Islas Canarias).—Route 
110 (b). Distance, 2,713 miles. 

Route 241. Barbados to Bishop rock, 

Gibraltar, Arquipelago de Cabo Verde (Sao Vicente;, 
and Sierra Leone 

In all cases follow the reverse of the route es 
cribed in Chapter II. as summarised below. 

(1) To Bishop rock— Route 42 (2). Distance, 

3,405 miles. n 

(2) To Pauillac.— Route 56 (g). Distance, , 
miles. 


See Section D. Part I. Index on pages 340 and 341. 
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(3) To Gibraltar— Route 83. Distance, 3,236 
miles. 

(4) To Sao Vicente (Arquipelago de Cabo Verde). 
Route 121. Distance, 2,020 miles. 

(5) To Sierra Leone— Route 132 (1). Distance, 
2,746 miles. 

Route 242. St. Vincent (West Indies) to Arquipelago 
de Cabo Verde (Sao Vicente), Dakar, and Sierra 
Leone 

In all cases follow the reverse of the route described 
in Chapter II. as summarised below. 

(1) To Sao Vicente (Arquipelago de Cabo Verde). 
—Route 121. Distance, 2,100 miles. 

(2) To Dakar. —Route 128 (2). Distance, 2,544 
miles. 

(3) To Sierra Leone.— Route 132(2). Distance, 
2,837 miles. 

Route 243. Ports in the Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean 
sea to Cape Town 

Proceed as given in (4) and (5) of the General 
Remarks preceding Route 232, on page 69, as far as a 
position about 5 miles north of St. Vincent, West 
Indies, in lat. 13° 28' N., long. 61° 10' W„ and 
thence:— 

(a) Direct route. —Follow Rhumb line tracks first 
to lat. 5° 00' N., long. 45° 00' W., and thence to lat. 
4° 40' S., long. 34° 35' W., about 60 miles north-east 
of Cabo San Roque; thence proceed by Great Circle 
to Cape Town. 

(b) Alternative route. —Some navigators prefer to 
keep about 100 miles farther away from the north¬ 
east coast of South America, crossing the equator in 
36° 45' W. longtitude and passing close west of Ilha 
de Fernando de Noronha before taking the Great 
Circle to Cape Town. 

Note. —A current running E.S.E., at a speed of 
from 1 to 2 knots, is sometimes experienced between 
lat. 9° 30' N., long. 56° 30' W., and lat. 5° 00' N., 
long. 43° 00' W. 

Distance from St. Vincent to Cape Town, 5,361 
miles. 

Route 244. Ports in Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean 
sea to Rio Amazonas 

Proceed to lat. 13° 28' N., long. 61° 10' W. (5' 
north of St. Vincent, W. Indies) as described in the 
General Remarks preceding Route 232; thence:— 
Ja) Direct route. —Proceed by Rhumb line to lat. 
50 50' N., long. 47° IT W., and thence due south to 
make a landfall in lat. 0° 28' S., long. 47° 22' W. 

cautions. Great care must be taken not to make 
a landfall to the westward of this position, and to 
make due allowance when crossing the west-going 
current, which is by no means constant in strength 


throughout the year. Fresh to strong E.S.E. winds, 
and a rough sea, may be expected on this voyage. 

The above track lies close to the 3| fathoms (P.D.) 
charted in lat. 0° 32' N., long. 47° 24' W. 

(b) Alternative route .—Follow a curving track 
rounding the Guiana coast at a distance of about 100 
miles, and thence to the entrance to Rio Para, as 
directly as prudent navigation will allow. This route 
is about 100 miles shorter than that given in (a), 
above, but it is more in the strength of the adverse 
equatorial current. 

Distance by (a) from St. Vincent to Rio Para, 
1,296 miles. 

Route 245. Ports in the Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean 
sea to Recife and South American ports south of 
Recife.—See South American Pilot, Parts I and II, 
and Navigational notes at the beginning of sub¬ 
section (iv) on page 69. Also see General Remarks 
at the beginning of sub-section (vi) on page 72. 

Proceed first to a position 5 miles north of St. 
Vincent (see Route 236), and thence either by (a), or 
(b), below. 

(a) Steer first on a Great Circle, to lat. 3° 45' N., 
long. 40° 00' W., in order td avoid as much as poss¬ 
ible the westerly set. Cross the equator in long. 36° 
45' W., and steer to pass midway between Cabo San 
Roque and Atol das Rocas, making allowance for 
the westerly set. Thence proceed direct to Recife or 
to ports to the southward as directly as navigation 
will allow. 

(b) Follow Rhumb line tracks first to lat. 5° 00' N., 
long. 45° 00' W.; thence to lat. 4° 30' S., long. 35° 00' 
W.; thence direct to Recife, or to ports to the south¬ 
ward as directly as navigation allows. Following this 
more direct route, the total distance to Recife was 
2,144 miles, or 152 miles less than that in (a) above, 
and the average adverse current experienced was only 
half a knot. 

Note .—A current setting to the eastward at a rate 
of from 1 to 2 knots is sometimes experienced during 
the latter half of the year (July to December), between 
the following approximate positions, lat. 9° 00' N., 
long. 55° 00' W. and lat.4° 00' N., long. 42° 00' W. 

Distance from St. Vincent to Recife by (a), 2,296 
miles; by (b), 2,144 miles. 

Note .—The direct route distance to Recife is 2,104 
miles, but is in strong contrary current the whole way. 

Other distances from St. Vincent (by Route 245 (b) ) 

To Bahia Blanca, 4,594 miles; to Magallanes, 
Estrecho de, 5,280 miles; to Rio de Janeiro, 3,217 
miles; to Rio de La Plata (entrance lat. 35° 10' S., 
long. 56° 26' W.), 4,209 miles; to Salvador (Baia), 
Porto do, 2,531 miles. 

Route 246 .—Reserved as spare. 
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(v) ROUTES FROM RIO AMAZONAS 
Distances are calculated from a point 10 miles north of Ponta Tijoca, Rio Para entrance. 

Route 248. Rio Amazonas to Madeira, Islas Canarias, 
or Arquipelago de Cabo Verde 

In all cases take the reverse of the route described 
in Chapter II, as summarised below. 

(1) To Madeira. —Route 104. Distance, 2,646 
miles. 

(2) To Las Palmas (Islas Canarias).—Route 111. 
Distance, 2,546 miles. 

(3) To SXo Vicbntb (Arquipelago del Verde).— 
Route 122. Distance, 1,715 miles. 

See Section D. Part 1. Index on pages 340 and 341. 


Route 247. Rio Amazonas to English channel, Lisbon, 
Gibraltar, or Casablanca 

. each case take the reverse of the route described 
in Chapter II, as summarised below. 

0) To Bishop rock. —Route 43. Distance, 3,680 
miles. 

(2) To Lisbon. —Route 71. Distance, 3,170 miles. 

(3) To Gibraltar. —Route 85. Distance, 3,228 
miles. 

(4) To Casablanca.—R oute 97. Distance, 3,057 
miles. 
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Route 249. Rio Amazonas to Recife 

W.N.W. along the coast The 15 distance 

stream, 3 or 4 and the 

of 100 to 120 miles off this part on. the 

inner edge of it between 15 and 45 miles ^r 
shore line. Between the ^^^“^TSnxung 

streams prevail, and occasionally a curren^ 

to E.S.E* during the prevalence of N.U. wmos. 

concerning the rounding of Cabo San Roque. 
Distance from Rio Amazonas to Recife, 1, 

caution. A strong inset is reported to^e usiml 

ts to the N.W a, far south as Rto Real, 
and then the S.W. stream begins. 

Route 250. Rio Amazonas to Trinidad, Barbados and 
Caribbean sea , 

m To Trinidad and Barbados.— Follow Rhumb 

north-east of Cabo Orange), and thence continue 
direct to Trinidad, or Barbados. 

(2) To Colon and other Caribbean ports:— 


Section B. 

fa) Direct route .—From the position 30 mile 
north-east of Cabo Orange (See (1) above), proceed 
b? Rhumb line to lat. 11° 35' N., long. 60° 35' W. 
(about 10 miles north of Tobago), and thence to 
destination as described in the General Remarks at 
the beginning of sub-section (iv), on page 69. 

(b) Alternative route.— From the position north¬ 
east of Cabo Orange proceed by Rhumb line to 
lat 13° 28' N., long. 61° 10' W. (5 miles north of St. 
Vincent), and thence to destination as described in 

R °Distances from Rio Amazonas are as follows:— 
To Barbados (Carlisle Bay), 1,089 miles; to Colon 
(Panama Canal), 2,241 miles; to Curasao (S. Anna), 

1 573 miles; to Kingston (Jamaica), 2093 miles; to St. 
Vincent (5 miles north of), 1,162 miles; to Tobago 
(10 miles north of), 1,066 miles; to Trinidad (Port 
of Spain), 1,131 miles. 

Route 251. Rio Amazonas to Chesapeake bay, or 
New York 

Take the reverse of Routes 229 and 214 respectively 
with appropriate distances, noting the cautionary 
notes on currents and fogs between Bermuda and 
New York. 

Distances from Rio Amazonas are:— 

To Chesapeake bay entrance by 229(a), 2,737 
miles; by 229 (b), 2,830 miles. 

To New York (Ambrose light vessel), by 214 (a), 
2,855 miles; by 214 (b), 2,880 miles. 

Route 252 .—Reserved as spare. 


(,i) ROUTES FROM PORTS ON EAST COAST OF SOUTH AMERICA 
geherm. remarks or passages re™* the various ports on the east coast oe SOUTH AMERICA 


(1) Passages between the various P? rts o ° * e 
east coast of South America, from Recife (Pernam¬ 
buco) to Cabo de Homos (Cape Horn) are really 
coasting passages and directions for them wdl 
found in South America Pilot, Parts I. and II. (See 
also the appropriate parts of Routes 113, 123, and 
267, and Caution regarding Ice at the beginning ot 
sub-section (vii), on page 75. 

(2) Generally speaking all routes are as direct as 

prudent navigation will allow, but off-lying shoals 
make wide divergences from the coast necessary in 
many places, notably in the vicinity of Arquipelago 
dos Abrolhos (Lat. 18° S.), Cabo San Tome (Lat. 2T 
S.), and AlbardSo lighthouse (Lat. 33° 12' S.,Long. 
52° 42' W.). . 

(3) In making passages the seasonal changes in the 
coastal curretns should be noted. _ Information con¬ 
cerning the currents is given in detail in South America 
Pilot, Part I. Summarising this information in very 
general terms it may be said that the movement of 
water is towards Rio de La Plata; southwards from 
Recife; and northwards from Cabo de Hornos, 
though the latter set is well away from the coast. 
Off the coast of Patagonia currents are very variable, 
and within about 20 miles of the coast tidal influences 
only are felt. 

The important seasonal changes are: 

(a) The position, in the vicinity of Recife, at which 
the southwards going current starts, varies from about 
lat. 8 ° S. in December to about lat. 14° S. in June. 


(b) The establishment of the “ Brazil Inshore 
counter-current” from May to July Throughout 
the whole region of the Brazil (southwards going) 
current there is always a considerable variation, but 
during the months of May, June and July, the pro¬ 
portion of northward going sets, near the coast 
between Cabo Frio (Lat. 23° S., Long. 42° W.) and, 
Rio de La Plata, increase and, in the vicinity of Rio 
de Janeiro, slightly predominate the southward going 
sets. Advantage of this may be taken by making 
northward passages between Rio de La Plata ana 
Cabo Frio closer inshore during these (southern) 
winter months than at other times of the year. A 
frequent set on-shore during this period, however, 
must be guarded against. 

The principal distances are:— 

From Recife to Bahia Blanca, 2,452 miles; to 
Salvador (Baia) Porto do, 389 miles; to Estrecho 
de Magallanes (Dungeness), 3,138 miles; to Rio de 
Janeiro, 1,075 miles; to Rio de La Plata (entrance 
in lat. 35° 10' S., long. 56° 26' W.), 2,067 miles. 

From Rio de Janeiro to Bahia Blanca, l ,422 miles; 
to Salvador (Baia) Porto do, 747 miles; o Rio de 
La Plata, entrance, 1,036 miles; to Estrecho de 
Magallanes (Dungeness), 2,128 miles. 

From Rio de La Plata (entrance) to Bahia Blanca, 
444 miles; to Salvador (Baia), P 6 rto do ,739 miles, 
to Estrecho de Magallanes (Dungeness), 1,172 mues. 


Route 253. Recife to English channel, Gibraltar, or 
Madeira 

In each case follow the reverse of the route des¬ 
cribed in Chapter II, as summarised below. 

(1) To Bishop rock.— Route 45 (1). Distance, 
3,781 miles. 

(2) To Gibraltar.— Route 85 (2). Distance, 3,131 
miles. 

(3) To Madeira. —Route 105. Distance, 2,651 
miles. 


See Section D. Part I. Index on pages 340 and 341. 


Route 254. Recife to Islas Canarias, Arquipelago 
Cabo Verde and Cape Town ... 

In all cases follow the reverse of the route descn 
in Chapter II, as summarised below. . t 

(1) To Las Palmas (Islas Cananas).-K°ui 

113(1). Distance, 2,456 miles. r Verde)- 

(2) To Sao Vicente (Arquipelago de C. ver 

Route 123 (1). Distance, 1,614 mues. 3 318 

(3) To Cape Town.— Route 164. Distance, 
miles. 
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Route 255. Recife to South American ports to the 

southward 

See General Remarks and distances at the begin¬ 
ning of this sub-section on page 72. 

Route 256. Recife to Rio Amazonas 

Proceed as directly as navigation permits, keeping 
at about 50 miles distance from the shore after 
rounding Cabo San Roque, in order to get full 
benefit of the equatorial current. 

Distance from Recife to Rio Para entrance (10 
miles north of Ponta Tijoca), 1,010 miles. 

Route 257. Recife to Trinidad, Barbados, and to 
Caribbean sea 

(1) To Trinidad and Barbados. 

Follow Rhumb line tracks passing through lat. 
4° 40' S., long. 34° 35' W., about midway between 
Cabo San Roque and Atol das Rocas, and lat 4° 
45' N., long. 51° 05' W., about 30 miles north-east 
of Cabo Orange; and thence proceed as directly as 
navigation permits to destination. 

(2) To Ports in Caribbean sea. 

(a) via Tobago. —From the position in (1), above, 
off Cabo Orange proceed by Rhumb line to lat. 11° 
35' N., long. 60° 35' W., about 10 miles north of 
Tobago, and proceed thence to destination as des¬ 
cribed in the General Remarks at the beginning of 
sub-section (iv) on page 69. 

(b) via St. Vincent (West Indies). —From the 
position in (1), above, off Cabo Orange proceed by 
Rhumb line to lat. 13° 28' N., long. 61° 10' W., 5 
miles north of St. Vincent, and thence to destination 
as described in Route 92. 

Note. —During the months of February and March, 
the westerly current is much reduced in strength 
between lat. 1° 00' S., long. 42° 00' W., and lat. 
9° 45' N., long. 56° 20' W. From this point, it in¬ 
creases in strength and curves to east or north-east 
when approaching Barbados; necessitating caution 
in approaching South Point, Barbados. 

Distances from Recife are:— 

To Barbados (Carlisle bay), 2,053 miles; to Colon 
(Panama canal), 3,220 miles; to Curacao (Santa 
Anna), 2,552 miles; to Kingston (Jamaica), 3,069 
miles; to St. Vincent (5 miles north of), 2,141 miles; 
to Tobago (10 miles north of), 2,045 miles; to 
Trinidad (Port of Spain), 2,095 miles. 

Note.—The most direct route, rounding Cape San 
Roque at 15 miles, makes the distances about 45 
miles less, but the equatorial current will not be so 
strong as in the outer route as given above. 

General navigational note.—Along the coast of the 
Main. —Full-powered and most other steam vessels 
make the direct passage between the various ports 
on the Main in the West Indies, keeping near the 
shore where possible when making the passage 
from west to east, and keeping off-shore, in the 
prevailing current when proceeding from east to 
west. Proceeding from Trinidad, westward, the 
route (taken by the mail steamers) is well southward 
of the Cumberland bank and other dangers southward 
of Islas Testigos; thence between Los Frayles and 
Isla Margarita, and southward of Curacao and 
Aruba. 

From Trinidad to Demerara, keep as close to the 
coast as is safe, in order to avoid the current. From 
Galera point light, steer to a point 30 miles north 
of Demerara light vessel, and on reaching it, make 
directly for the light vessel. Keep a good look-out 
for land. The first mark to be seen, generally, are 
the wireless masts eastward of the river entrance. 
These are usually sighted before the lightship is seen. 

The currents are strong and very uncertain, and 
continuous sounding is very necessary; for if a 
ship should be set to the south-westward, it is possible 
for her to ground before sighting land. 

See Section D. Part I. I 


caution. Before navigating along this coast, a 
careful study should be made of the information 
contained in the Admiralty Sailing Directions and 
Charts. 

Route 258. Recife to Chesapeake bay entrance, New 
York and Halifax 

In each case take the reverse of the route previously 
described as summarised below. 

(1) To Chesapeake bay (entrance).—Route 230. 
Distance, 3,588 miles. 

(2) To New York (Ambrose light vessel).—Route 
213. Distance, 3,670 miles. 

(3) To Halifax— Route 198. Distance, 3,540 
miles. 

Route 259. Rio de Janeiro to ports on East Coast of 
South America.— See General remarks on passages 
and distances between the various ports on the East 
Coast of South America, at the beginning of sub¬ 
section (vi), on page 72. 

Route 260. Rio de Janeiro to Bishop rock via Las 
Palmas (Islas Canarias) or via Sao Vicente (Arqui¬ 
pelago de Cabo Verde) 

(a) Via Las Palmas. —Follow Rhumb line tracks, 
as directly as prudent navigation will allow to lat. 
20° 00' S., long. 39° 00' W., and thence continue by 
Rhumb line direct to Las Palmas, passing about 65 
miles south-east of Ilha de Fernando de Noronha, 
about 30 miles south-east of St. Paul rocks and 
about 60 miles south-east of Ilha de Maio, Arqui¬ 
pelago de C. Verde. From Las Palmas follow Route 
44 (4) reversed, to Bishop rock. 

(b) Via Sao Vicente.— Follow Rhumb line tracks 
to Sao Vicente, taking Route 123 (3), reversed. 
From Sao Vicente, proceed by Great Circle to Bishop 
rock, i.e., by Route 44 (2) reversed. 

Distance from Rio de Janeiro to Bishop rock by 
(a), 4,888 miles; by (b), 4,855 miles. 

Distance from Rio de Janeiro to Las Palmas, 3,523 
miles; to Sao Vicente, 2,684 miles. 

See Notes and Cautions after Route 178 on page 62. 

Route 261.—Rio de Janeiro to Ascension or St. Helena 
In each case take the reverse of the route pre¬ 
viously described, as summarised below. 

(1) To Ascension. —Route 142. Distance, 1,899 
miles. 

(2) To St. Helena. —Route 150. Distance, 2,159 
miles. 

Route 262.—Rio de Janeiro to Cape Town 

Follow the Great Circle track direct. See notes on 
approaching Cape Town following Route 48. 

Distance from Rio de Janeiro to Cape Town, 
3,272 miles. 

Route 263. Rio de La Plata to Bishop rock, via Sao 
Vicente (Arquipelago de Cabo Verde), or Las Palmas 
(Islas Canarias) 

Note .—Routes from Rio de La Plata are measured 
from the entrance in lat. 35° 10' S., long. 56° 26' W. 

(a) Via Sao Vicente.— Follow Rhumb line tracks, 
passing about 20 miles eastward of Cabo de San 
Tome and 20 miles eastward of Arquipelago dos 
Abrolhos (but see General Remarks at the beginning 
of sub-section (vi) on page 72), to a position 3 miles 
west of Ilha de Fernando de Noronha, and thence 
continue on the reverse of Route 123 (4) to Sao 
Vicente. From S3o Vicente proceed by Great Circle 
to Bishop rock (Route 44 (2), reversed. 

Note. —The Great Circle from Ilha de Fernando 
de Noronha to Bishop rock passes through Sao 
Vicente and no distance is lost through calling at 
that place. 

x on pages 340 and 341. 
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Route 264. Rio de La Plata to Ascension and St. 

H Fdlow the reverse of routes described in Chapter 
II, as summarised below. 

(1) To Ascension. —Route 143. Distance, , 

ml (2) To St. Helena.— Route 151. Distance, 2,942 
miles. 


Route 265. Rio de La Plata to Cape Town 

(a) Direct roule.-Follow the Great 'Circle track, 
crossing the meridian of 20 09 W. inlat.41 S. 
which is the most southerly point of the Great Girci . 

Note. —The Great Circle track from Rio de La Plata 
to round the Cape of Good Hope reaches its most 
southerly point in lat. 42 00 S., long. 20 00 . 

(b) Low Powered Steamers. —These vessels should 
steer on a Rhumb line first to lat 36 00 S., long 
40° 00' W., thence (parallel saihng) along the parallel 
of 36° 00' S. to long. 25° 00' W.; and thence on a 
Great Circle to Cape Town, passing close southward 
of the Tristan da Cunha group of islands. The most 
southerly point of this track is in lat. 37 40 t>., 
crossing long. 10 ° 00' W. 

By this route, ice is usually avoided. 

Note.— If rounding the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Great Circle from lat. 36° 00' S., long. 25 00 W. 
reaches its most southerly point in approximately 
lat. 37° 45' S., long. 7 ° 00' W. 

Distance from Rio de La Plata to Cape Town by 
(b), 3,588 miles; by (b), 3,652 miles. 


Route 266. Rio de La Plata to Stanley, Falkland 
islands 

Take the direct Rhumb line track. The Falkland 
current, setting north and N.N.E., will be experienced, 
almost directly contrary to the course. 

Distance from Rio de La Plata to Stanley, 998 miles. 

Caution— Ice may be encountered on this route. 
See remarks at the beginning of sub-section (vii), on 
page 75. 


Route 267. Rio de La Plata to Bahia Blanca or 
Estrecho de Magallanes 

(1) To Bahia Blanca. —Proceed as directly as 
navigation permits. 

(2) To Cabo Virgenes (Cape Virgins).—Take the 
direct Rhumb line, after clearing the southern line 
of the Rio de La Plata entrance. 

Note.—Low Powered Steamers, bound either to 
Bahia Blanca, or to Cabo Virgenes (Cape Virgins), 
should take an inshore route in order to keep out of 
the Falkland current, setting northward, sometimes 
at a speed of two knots, at a distance of 50 miles from 
the land. Southward of Cabo Corrientes only tidal 
streams are felt within a distance of 20 miles from 
the land, and better weather will be experienced close 
in to the shore than in the offing, with westerly winds. 

See Section D. Part I. 


Caution. Special caution is required in approach¬ 
ing Estrecho de Magallanes (Magellan strait), as the 
rise and fall of the tide is great, and the streams at 
the entrance run with great strength, causing, at 
times, an indraught towards the shoal and dangers 
extending from Cabo Virgenes. 

Distance from Rio de La Plata to Bahia Blanca, 
444 miles; to Cabo Virgenes, by (2), 1,160 miles; 
by Low powered route, 1,235 miles. 

Route 268. Rio de La Plata to Rio de Janeiro or Recife 

Proceed direct in both cases. 

Notes.— From September to February a southerly 
set of current (Brazil current) will be experienced. 
It runs at a speed of 40 miles a day near the shore, 
but is less strong at a distance of 30 miles to 40 miles 
eastward of Cabo de San Tome. 

During other times of the year advantage will be 
gained by keeping as close to the shore as navigation 
permits (but not less than 20 miles eastward of 
Arquipelago dos Abrolhos). Between March and 
August, the inshore currents are either weak and 
variable, or setting to the northward. 

Between Cabo Frio and Porto do Salvador 
(Baia) the northerly set is more certain, and in June 
occasionally is as much as 40 miles a day; but in 
July and August it turns to the south-westward. 

Between Porto do Salvador (Baia) and Recife 
the current is permanently to the northward, near the 
shore, from May to August. 

Distance from Rio de La Plata to Rio de Janeiro, 
1,036 miles; to Recife, 2,067 miles. 

See also General Remarks at the beginning of 
sub-section (vi) on page 72. 


Route 269. Rio de La Plata to Caribbean sea, Gulf of 
Mexico, Chesapeake bay, New York or Halifax 
Follow Rhumb line tracks up the coast of South 
America (see General Remarks at the beginning of 
sub-section (vii) on page 7 5) to lat. 4° 40' S., long. 
34° 35' W., about midway between Cabo San Roque 
and Atol das Rocas, and thence: 

(1) To Caribbean sea or Gulf of Mexico. —Con¬ 
tinue on Rhumb line track to lat. 4° 45' N., long. 
51° 05' W., about 30 miles north-east of Cabo Orange, 
and thence by one of the following routes:— 

(a) Via Trinidad. —Follow a Rhumb line track to 
lat. 10° 55' N., long. 60° 55' W., about 5 miles north 
of Galera point, Trinidad, and thence to Curasao. 

(b) Via Tobago. —Follow Rhumb line track to 
lat. 11° 35' N., long. 60° 35' W., about 10 miles north 
of Tobago, and thence proceed to destination as 
described in the General Remarks at the beginmng 
of sub-section (iv), on page 69. 

(c) Via St. Vincent— Follow a Rhumb line track 
to lat. 13° 28' N., long. 61° 10' W„ 5 miles north of 
St. Vincent, West Indies, and thence proceed to 
destinations as described in Route 92. 

(2) To Chesapeake bay, New York or Halifax.— 
From the position about mid-way between Cabo 
San Roque and Atol das Rocas, in lat. 4 40 
long. 34° 35' W., take the Great Circle track direct 
to either destination. 

Distance from Rio de La Plata by (1) to Colon by 
(b), 5,285 miles; to Curasao by (a), 4,596 mile , 
by (b), 4,617 miles; to St. Vincent by (c), 4,20 
miles; to Tobago by (b), 4,110 miles; to 
by (a) (Galera point, 4,105 miles, Port of Spai , 
4,165 miles). . 

Distance from Rio de La Plata by (2) to Cb® s |*P e ® g 
bay (entrance), 5,655 miles; to New York ( 
light vessel), 5,735 miles; to Halifax, 5,605 miles. 


Route 270.— Reserved as spare. 
Index on pages 340 and 341. 
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(vii) ROUTES FROM FALKLAND ISLANDS, ESTRECHO DE MAGALLANES 
(MAGELLAN STRAIT), AND CABO DE HORNOS (CAPE HORN) 


j C e,—C aution. —For most of the year the mean 
limit of icebergs lies well to the south-east of the 
Falkland islands, but during the months of Novem¬ 
ber and December the mean limit runs through the 
Falkland islands, from about 100 miles south-east 
of Cabo de Hornos to about lat. 43° 00' S., long. 52° 
00' W., before turning eastwards to pass about 500 
miles south of the Cape of Good Hope. Icebergs 
north and west of this mean limit are, however, 
frequently found at all times of the year, and the risk 
of meeting icebergs when on passage to or from the 
Falkland islands, Estrecho de Magallanes, and Cabo 
de Hornos must be considered ever present. (See 
Antarctic Pilot and South America Pilot, Parts I. 
and II.; also Chart 1,241, Ice Chart of Southern 
Hemisphere). 

Route 271. Stanley (Falkland islands) fo Ascension 

Follow Route 144 in reverse. Distance, 3,403 
mites. 

Route 272. Stanley (Falkland islands) to Cape Town 

See the Caution concerning ice at the beginning of 
this sub-section on this page. 

(a) Usual route— Follow Rhumb line tracks 
through lat. 43° 00' S., long. 47° 00' W., to lat. 40° 20' 
S., long. 33° 00' W.; and thence continue by Great 
Circle either to Cape Town, passing close south of 
Gough Island, or to about 50 miles south of Cape 
of Good Hope if bound to the Indian ocean. 

(b) Low-powered ships .—To lessen the risk of 
meeting ice, and to obtain better weather, these 
vessels should proceed by Rhumb line tracks first to 
lat. 36° 00' S., long. 40° 00' W., and thence to lat. 
36° 00' S., long. 25° 00' W.; thence continue by Great 
Circle to Cape Town, passing close south of Night¬ 
ingale Island (Tristan da Cunha Group). 

Distance from Stanley to Cape Town by (a), 3,800 
miles; by (b), 4,060 miles. 

Note .—The direct Great Circle track reduces the 
distance to 3,333 miles, but reaches a south latitude 
of 53° and so cannot be recommended on account 
of ice and bad weather. 

Route 273. Stanley (Falkland islands) to Estrecho de 
Magallanes 

Proceed by Rhumb line tracks as directly as 
navigation will allow, passing either southward or 
northward of the Falkland islands. 

Distance from Stanley, passing southward of 
Falkland islands, 425 miles; passing northward of 
Falkland islands, 444 miles. 

Route 274. Stanley (Falkland islands) to Rio de La 
Plata 

Follow Route 266 in reverse (see page 74). Dis¬ 
tance, 998 miles. 

Route 275. Stanley (Falkland islands) to Rio de 
Janeiro and Recife 

In each case follow Rhumb line tracks as directly 
as navigation will allow. See General remarks at 
the beginning of sub-section (vi) on page 72. 

For routes onwards to Caribbean, Gulf of Mexico, 
and North American ports join Routes 253 to 258 
from Recife. 

Distance from Stanley to Rio de Janeiro, 1,860 
roiles; to Recife, 2,856 miles. 

Route 276. Estrecho de Magallanes (Magellan strait) 
to Cape Town .—See Caution regarding ice at the 
beginning of this sub-section on this page. 

(a) Usual route .—Follow Rhumb line tracks from 
Dungeness, passing through the following positions: 
lat. 47° 50' S., long. 60* 00' W.; lat. 43° 50' S., long. 

See Section D. Part I. 


50° 00' W.; lat. 41° 10' S., long. 40° 00' W.; to lat. 
40° 20' S., long. 33° 00' W., and thence continue by 
Great Circle to Cape Town, passing close south of 
Gough Island. 

(b) Low-powered ships .—These vessels should 
follow Rhumb line tracks to lat. 36° 00' S., long. 
40° 00' W., to lat. 36° 00' S., long. 25° 00' W„ and 
thence continue by Great Circle to Cape Town, 
passing close south of Nightingale island. 

Distance from Estrecho de Magallanes (Dunge¬ 
ness) to Cape Town, by (a), 4,166 miles; by (b), 4,407 
miles. 

Route 277. Estrecho de Magallanes to Rio de La Plata 

(a) Usual route .—Follow the Rhumb line track 
direct on the reverse of Route 267. 

(b) Low-powered ships .—These vessels should 
follow Rhumb line tracks passing all the main head¬ 
lands at a distance of between 20 and 50 miles; thus 
obtaining the full benefit of the Falkland current 
(see South American Pilot, Part I.) and usually 
enjoying better weather. 

Distance from Estrecho de Magallanes (Dunge¬ 
ness) to Rio de La Plata, by (a), 1,172 miles; by (b), 

I, 210 miles. 

Route 278. Estrecho de Magallanes to ports on the 
East Coast of South America (north of Rio de La 
Plata), and to ports on both sides of the Atlantic by 
way of Cabo de S. Roque or Porto de Recife .—See 
General remarks and routes in Chapter III, sub¬ 
section (vi), on page 72, and Routes 253, 254, 256, 
257, and 258 from Recife. 

Route 279. Cabo de Homos (Cape Horn) to Rio de 
La Plata .—See South American Pilot, Parts I. and 

II. 

Pass by Rhumb line tracks through Estrecho de la 
Maire, and thence proceed as in Route 277 (a) or 
277(b) above. 

Distance from Cabo de Hornos to Rio de La Plata, 
1,347 miles. 

Route 280. Cabo de Hornos to Recife and to ports in 
the North Atlantic 

Follow Rhumb line tracks through Estrecho de 
la Maire, and thence to a position about 20 miles 
eastward of Cabo de S. Tome; thence pick up and 
follow the routes from Rio de Janeiro to Recife and 
to all destinations. See Routes 257, 258, 259, and 
260. 

Route 281. Cabo de Hornos to Stanley (Falkland 
islands) 

Proceed by Rhumb line tracks as directly as navi¬ 
gation will allow either through Estrecho de la Maire, 
or south of Isla de los Estados (Staten I.). 

The distance via the former is 446 miles, or by the 
latter, 439 miles. 

See the remarks regarding ice at the beginning of 
this sub-section on this page. 

Route 282. Cabo de Hornos to Cape Town 

Follow Route 281 above to the vicinity of Stanley 
(Falkland islands), and then pick up and follow' 
Route 272 (a) or (b), Stanley (Falkland islands) to 
Cape Town. 

Distance from Cabo de Hornos to Cape Town by 
Route 272(a), 4,237 miles; by Route 272(b), 4,504 
miles. 

For Routes to, or from Cabo de Hornos in the Pacific 
ocean .—See Section B, Part IV. 

Route 283 .—Reserved as spare. 

Route 284 .—Reserved as spare. 

Index on pages 340 and 341. 
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SECTION B. PART II 


Chapter I 

mediterranean-winds and weather-currents 

WINDS AND WEATHER 


GENERAL REMARKS 


The following description of the winds and weather 
of the Mediterranean amplifies the general statement 
given in Section A. For more precise information 
regarding oceanic winds and weather the mariner is 
referred to the atlas of Monthly Meteorological 
Charts of the Atlantic ocean (M.O.M. 402 and 
402a)—in which is included the Mediterranean sea 
—published by the Marine Branch of the Meteoro¬ 
logical Office, Air Ministry. Detailed information 
relating to specific localities should be sought in the 
appropriate volumes of the Admiralty Sailing 
Directions. 

In reading the following description reference 
should be made to the World Climatic Charts 5301 
and 5302, which will be found in tbe pocket at the 
end of this book. 

The weather of the Mediterranean is markedly 
seasonal, being characterised by hot dry summers 
with mainly light or moderate winds, and mild rainy 
winters with a rather high frequency of strong winds 
and gales. The situation of this sea, surrounded by 
land, much of which is of either a mountainous or 
of a desert nature, and also the indented nature of 
parts of the coast, lead to the occurrence of a large 
number of local winds, many with special names 


and special characteristics. No attempt will be made 
here to describe these local winds, for information 
concerning which reference should be made to the 
appropriate volumes of the Admiralty Sailing 
Directions. 

Over the greater part of the open waters of the 
Mediterranean winds from between north and west 
are the most frequent, though the passage of depres¬ 
sions or “ lows ” across the area causes great varia¬ 
tions in both the direction and force of the wind. 
From about November to March these lows are 
frequent and often vigorous, while from about May 
to September they are less common and much less 
intense. . 

For convenience in describing the winds and 
weather of the Mediterranean the area has been 
divided into two parts as follows:— 

1. The Western Mediterranean comprising the 
area west of the Sicilian channel. 

2. The Eastern Mediterranean comprising the area 
east of the above fine. 

It is emphasized that the statements which follow 
apply to the open sea away from the influence of the 
land, in the vicinity of which marked differences 
are likely to be found. 


1. THE WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 


(a) November to March 

In the more confined part of the area west of 
about longtitude 1° W, winds mostly run parallel 
to the coast, westerlies being somewhat more common 
than easterlies from January to March, and very 
considerably more frequent in November and 
December. 

Over the remainder of the area as far east as the 
longitude of Sardinia the most frequent wmd 
directions are from between north and west, with a 
bias towards the latter direction in the south. 

In the northern part of the Tyrrhenian sea there 
is no clearly predominating wind direction, though 
winds from some northerly point are more common 
than those from a southerly point. In the southern 
part of this sea and in the Sicilian channel the pre¬ 
vailing direction is north-westerly. 

In January, which in most parts of the Western 
Mediterranean is the stormiest month, winds reacn 
Beaufort force 7 or above on 6-9 days per month 
in the north-west and 3-7 days per month over the 
remainder of the area in the average year, the 
majority of winter gales are from between north and 
west, though north-easterly gales also are not un¬ 
common, and gales from other directions may 
occasionally be experienced. 

Weather at this season is subject to rapid changes 
due to the passage of lows with their associated fronts 
and belts of cloud and rain; the rain is genera y 
heavier but'of shorter duration than in the Briusn 
Isles. 


Visibility in the open sea is generally good except 
when reduced by rain, but it may at times be only 
moderate with winds from a southerly quarter. 

(b) May to September 

In that part of the area south of about latitude 
40° N. and wgst of the longitude of Sardinia, winds 
are most frequently from between east and north¬ 
east or from between west and south-west, those 
from between the former directions being somewhat 
the more common, though the preponderance is not 
great. 

In the remainder of the area from June to August 
the most frequent wind directions are from between 
north and west; in May and September there is no 
clearly predominant wind direction. 

Winds are likely to reach Beaufort force 7 or above 
on 1 or 3 days per month in the north-west of the 
area; elsewhere winds of this strength are rare at 
this season. 

Weather in July and August is generally fine with 
little or no rainfall—especially in the south and east. 
Cloud amounts are larger and rain somewhat more 
common in May and September, especially in the 
latter month and north-east of a line joining the Gulf 
of Lions—Sardinia—Sicily. 

Visibility is generally good, though occasional 
patches of sea fog may be experienced in early 
summer, and with winds from a southerly quarter 
haze is sometimes prevalent. 

(c) April and October.—See (2) (c) Page 78. 
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2. EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN 


(a) November to March 

South of about latitude 35° N. winds are most 
often from between southwest and north, whtle north 
of the above parallel between Sicily and Greece 
there is no clearly prevailing wind direction. 

In the greater part of the Adriatic winds from 
between north and east are most frequent. ^ough 
these are often interrupted by winds ® 
quarter blowing in advance of an approachmg 
depression. The confined nature of this sea gives 
rise to many local effects, details of which will be 
found in the Admiralty Sailing Directions. 

In the iEgean wind directions are simla.r to those 
described above for the Adriatic but with l anin¬ 
creased frequency of southerly winds in the south ot 

At the height of the season winds are likely to 
reach force 7 or above on 6-9 days per month in the 
iEgean and eastern part of the Ionian seas, and 3 
days per month elsewhere in the area. 

Weather at this season—as in theWesternMedi- 
terranean is subject to rapid changes due to traveUmg 
depressions, and the statements made above for that 
area apply equally to the Eastern Mediterranean. 

Visibility is generally good except when reduced 
by rain, but with winds from a southerly fi ua rte , 
which are experienced in advance of an approaching 
depression it is often only moderate. 

(b) May to September 

Over the whole of the Eastern Mediterranean, other 
than the jEgean, the prevailing winds are north¬ 
westerly throughout the period; these north-wes¬ 


terlies are particularly persistent in July and August 
and east of the twentieth meridian, in which area 
winds from directions other than between north 
and west are uncommon. 

In the lEgean the prevailing wind is northerly; 
here also, the degree of persistence is particularly 
high in July and August, during which months the 
great majority of winds are from between north¬ 
east and north-west. 

From May to August winds are likely to reach force 
7 only on rare occasions, except in the iEgean in July 
and August where winds of this strength may be 
expected on 1 or 2 days per month. In September 
the frequency of these winds is 1-3 days per month 
over most of the Eastern Mediterranean. 

Over the greater part of the open waters of the 
area weather at this season is fine with small amounts 
of cloud and little or no rain—especially in the south 
and east of the area and in July and August. In the 
northern parts of the ^gean and Adriatic, however, 
some rain is likely in all months of the period. 

Visibility is generally good, though occasional 
patches of sea fog may be experienced in early 
summer—most often in the northern part of the 
area; with winds from a southerly quarter haze is 
sometimes prevalent. 

(c) April and October 

In the transitional months of April and October 
conditions can be taken as intermediate between 
winter and summer conditions, though it must be 
realized that considerable variations are likely as 
between different years. 


CURRENTS 


Mediterranean 

The currents of the Mediterranean are associated 
with those of the Atlantic ocean. Part of the water 
from the Portugal current (see Section B) enters the 
Strait of Gibraltar and flows along the north coast 
of Africa. Passing Cape Bon it continues in a general 
south-easterly direction to the region of Port Said. 
Turning northward at the eastern end of the Medi¬ 
terranean, the counter-clockwise circulation is com¬ 
pleted by a more variable return current along the 
northern coasts of the Mediterranean. In following 
the coast, this forms counter-clockwise loops in seas 
such as the JE gean and the Adriatic. The out-flow 


from the Mediterranean is a sub-surface one, west¬ 
ward through the Strait of Gibraltar beneath the 
inflowing surface current. 


Black Sea 

The general circulation is counter-clockwise. There 
is an almost constant surface flow of water from the 
Black sea to the Aigean sea through Karademz or 
Istanbul bogazi (the Bosporus), Marmara demzi 
(Sea of Marmara), and ganakkale bogazi (the 
Dardanelles). There is a sub-surface return current 
below this, from the ALgean sea to the Black sea. 
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Chapter II 

ROUTES 


Note .—For the purposes of this book, the Mediter¬ 
ranean has been considered mainly as a link between 
the Atlantic and Indian oceans; therefore only routes 
between the terminal ports, Gibraltar and Port Said, 
and between these two and certain selected ports in 
the Mediterranean itself, are given in this chapter. 
For routes other than the above the various charts 
and volumes of the Mediterranean and Black sea 
Pilots are a sufficient guide. 


caution. Attention is drawn to the remarks on 
Tunny Fisheries to be found in the Mediterranean 
Pilot, Volumes I. to II., and to the marks used to 
denote the presence of the nets. Apart from the 
damage that may be done to the nets, a vessel passing 
through them may become unmanageable, due to a 
fouled propellor. See also under Route 46 (3) on 
page 49. 


(i) FROM GIBRALTAR 

For routes to and from the Atlantic ocean from and to Gibraltar see Section B, Part I. 


Route 285. Gibraltar to Malta, Port Said and the 
Levant 

After leaving Gibraltar, steer to pass 10 miles 
northward of Isla de Alboran, and thence for Cape 
Caxine, off Alger, passing it, and other points of the 
African coast at between 10 and 20 miles distance. 
There is often a southerly set felt along the Algerian 
coast, but the main current of this part of the Mediter¬ 
ranean is to the eastward, along the whole of the 
African coast. 

From a position 10 miles northward of Cape 
Bougaroni, make for the Galita channel, and pass 
about 5 miles northward of Cape Serrat, the FratelU 
rocks, Ras Engela, the Cani rocks, and Cap Bon. 
From this last position steer to pass about 5 miles 
northward of Isola di Pantelleria and make for a 
position about 5 miles northward of Gozo. From 
Gozo proceed as direct as prudent navigation permits 
to all destinations. 

Approaching Port Said, a vessel is recommended 
to make a point 10 miles northward of Damietta 
lighthouse; soundings should be obtained if the 
weather is at all thick, as the easterly current is 
uncertain in strength, its rate being sometimes as 
much as 2 knots after westerly winds. 

Note .—For routes onward from Port Said, through 
the Suez canal, to the Indian ocean, see Section B, 
Part III, Chapter II. 

Distances from Gibraltar:— 

To Alexandria, 1,798 miles; to Alger, 412 miles; 
to Beirut, 2,004 miles; to Cyprus (Famagusta), 
1,854 miles; to Haifa, 2,000 miles; to lskanderun 
(Alexandretta), 2,022 miles; to Malta, 984 miles; 
to Port Said, 1,913 miles. 


Route 286. Gibraltar to Gulf of Lions, Genova, or 
Livorno 

Keep well clear of the Spanish coast until abreast 
of Cabo de Gata, so as to profit by the easterly 
current entering the Mediterranean, and then keep 
at about 20 miles from the coast of Spain as far as 
Cabo de San Antonio. From thence proceed as 
direct as safe navigation permits to destination. 

Distance from Gibraltar to Barcelona, 515 miles; 
to Genova (Genoa), 847 miles; to Livorno (Leghorn), 
863 miles; to Marseille, 690 miles. 

Route 287. Gibraltar to Sardinia, Napoli, or SicUy 

Keep well clear of the Spanish coast until abreast 
of Cabo de Gata, so as to profit by the easterly 
current, and, if bound to Napoli or Sardinia, steer 
direct for the south end of that island; if proceeding 
to Sicily, make for the north side of that island, 
giving Keith reef a wide berth. 

Distance from Gibraltar to Sagliari (Sardinia), 724 
miles; to Napoli (Naples), 979 miles; to Messina, 
1,023 miles; to Palermo, 914 miles. 

Route 288. Gibraltar to the Adriatic and /Egean seas 

Follow Route 285 until abreast Gozo light, whence 
the courses onward are as direct as navigation permits 
to all destinations. 

Distances from Gibraltar are:—To Athens (Pineus) 
1,481 miles; to Istanbul (Constantinople), 1,800 
miles; to Izmir (Smyrna), 1,641 miles; to Trieste, 
1,648 miles; to Thessaloniki, 1,691 miles. 

For continuation into the Black sea, see Route 300. 
Route 289. —Reserved as spare. 


Route 290. Port Said to Malta and Gibraltar 

Follow the reverse of Route 285 except that, after 
passing Malta, steer to pass northward of Galita 
hank, thence making direct for Cabo de Gata in 
order to avoid the east-going current along the 
African coast. From Cabo de Gata follow a track 
as close to the Spanish coast as safe navigation 
Permits, so as to avoid the adverse current entering 
the Mediterranean sea from the Atlantic ocean. 
Occasionally a westerly set will be found along this 
shore. 

Distance from Port Said to Gibraltar, 1,913 miles, 
to Malta, 937 miles. 

Note .—For routes onward from Gibraltar to ports 
on the coast of the Atlantic ocean, see Section B, 
Part I. 


Part III. 

Levant, /Egean sea, or the 


(ii) FROM PORT SAID 

For routes from the Indian Ocean to Port Said, see Section 

Route 291. Port Said 
Adriatic 

Follow courses as direct as navigation permits to 
all destinations. 

Distances from Port Said are:— 

To Athens (Piraeus), 593 miles; to Beirut, 228 miles; 
to Brindisi, 928 miles; to Cyprus (Famagusta), 
255 miles; to Haifa, 169 miles; to lskanderun 
(Alexandretta), 376 miles; to Istanbul, 786 miles; 
to Izmir (Smyrna), 598 miles; to Kotor, 1,020 miles 
to Thessaloniki, 736 miles; to Trieste, 1,294 miles. 

Note .—For routes onward from Istanbul to the 
Black sea, see Route 300. 

Route 292. Port Said 


To Gibraltar and Malta 


Western Mediterranean 

;ee Route 290. 


See Section D. Part I. Index on pages 340 and 341. 










STEAMSHIP ROUTES 


When bound to Napoli, Livorno, or Genova, 
steer to pass through Stretto di Messina. 

When bound to Marseille proceed either through 
Stretto di Messina and Bonifacio strait, or pass south 
of Sicily and Sardinia, the latter being some 50 miles 
longer. Bound for Barcelona take the latter route. 

When bound to Western Mediterranean ports sout^ 

ward of those mentioned above, follow Route 290 
as far as Galita bank, and thence proceed to des 


Section B. 

tination; the African coast should be given a wide 
berth as long as possible. 

Distances from Port Said:— 

To Alger 1,503 miles; to Barcelona, 1,588 miles; 
to Cagliari (Sardinia), 1,245 miles; to Genova, 1,419 
miles- to Livorno (Leghorn), 1,346 miles; to Mar¬ 
seille 1,512 miles; to Messina, 933 miles; to 
Napoli, 1,108 miles; to Valencia, 1,669 miles. 

Route 293 .—Reserved as spare. 


For routes onward 


(iii) TO GIBRALTAR 

to ports on the coasts of the Atlantic ocean, see Section B, Part I. 


Route 294. Western Mediterranean ports to Gibraltar 

From Malta see Route 290. 

From Marseille proceed as direct as sa f e 
tion permits to make the Spanish coast at Cabo de 
San Antonio, thence to Cabo de Gata, from which 
point it is advisable 'to keep close along the Spanish 
coast to Gibraltar in order to avoid the adverse 
east-going current. Occasionally a westerly set will 
be felt along this shore. . . „ 

From Genova or Livorno, if passing north of Islas 
Baleares, make the Spanish coast at Cabo de Palas, 
if passing south of these islands, at Cabo de Gata. 
In either case proceed to Gibraltar as above. 

From Sardinia, Sicily, or Napoli, take the reverse 
of Route 287, except that, after making Cabo de 
Gata, proceed to Gibraltar as above. 


Distances as in Routes 286 and 287. 

Route 295. Adriatic, /Egean, and Eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean ports to Gibraltar 

From the Adriatic or from the ^Egean via the 
Corinth canal, the shorter route is through the 
Stretto di Messina and to the north of Sicily. After 
leaving Sicily, steer direct for Cabo de Gata to avoid 
the east-going current, and then proceed to Gibraltar 
as for Route 292. 

Coming from the yEgean round the south of 
Greece, or from the Levant, steer for south of Sicily 
to join Route 290 to Gibraltar. 

Distances as in Routes 285 and 288. 

Route 296.— Reserved as spare. 


(iv) TO PORT SAID 
For routes to and from the Indian ocean, via 


Route 297. Western Mediterranean ports to Port Said 

From Gibraltar or Malta see Route 285. 

From other Western Mediterranean ports the route 
is the reverse of Route 292, except that from Algerian 
and North Tunisian ports Route 285 should be 
followed. 


Suez, see Section B, Part III. 

Distances as in Routes 285 and 292. 

Route 298. Levant, Adriatic and ^Egean to Port Said 
Follow the reverse of Route 291. Distance as in 
that route. 

Route 299.—Reserved as spare. 


BLACK SEA 


Route 300 

All routes are as direct as navigation permits. 
Vessels leaving the Black sea for Gibraltar or Port 
Said should refer to Routes 295 and 298 respectively. 

Distances from Istanbul (Constantinople):— 


To Batumi, 586 miles; to Constanta, 196 miles; 
to Kyerch,’ 441 miles; to Mariupol,’ 560 miles; to 
Novorossiisk, 456 miles; to Odyessa, 342 miles; to 
Sulina, 254 miles; to Syevastopol,’ 299 miles; to 
Taganrog, 611 miles; to Gibraltar, 1,800 miles; to 
Port Said, 786 miles. 


See Section D. Part I. Index on pages 340 and 341. 
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WINDS AND WEATHER 


The following description of the winds and weather 
of the Indian ocean amplifies the general statement 
given in Section A. For more precise information 
regarding oceanic winds and weather the mariner is 
referred to the atlas of Monthly Meteorological 
Charts of the Indian ocean (M.O.M. 470) published 
by the Marine Branch of the Meteorological Office, 


Air Ministry. Detailed information relating to 
specific localities should be sought in the appropriate 
volumes of the Admiralty Sailing Directions. 

In reading the following description reference 
should be made to the World Climatic Charts 5301 
and 5302, which will be found in the pocket at the 
end of this book. 


NORTH INDIAN OCEAN 


The winds and weather of the whole of the North 
Indian Ocean are dominated by the alternation of the 
monsoons. As was stated in Section A, the mon¬ 
soons are seasonal winds caused by the alternate 
heating and cooling of large land masses—in this 
case the vast land mass of Asia. These seasonal 
changes of temperature give rise to changes of pres¬ 
sure, which in turn cause modifications in the oceanic 
winds in the vicinity. 

The South-West Monsoon (June to September). 

In the northern summer the intense heating of the 
Asiatic land mass results in the establishment of a 
large area of low pressure centred approximately 
over North-west India. The equatorial trough of 
low pressure, in which is situated the Doldrums, is 
distorted towards the north, and at the height of the 
season lies over Northern India; during this season 
therefore, the doldrums no longer exist over the 
Indian ocean. The South-East Trade Wind of the 
South Indian ocean is drawn across the equator, 
is deflected to the right by the effect of the earth’s 
rotation, and joins in the cyclonic circulation of wind 
around the area of low pressure mentioned above. 
The resulting south-westerly wind felt in the North 
Indian ocean, Arabian sea, and Bay of Bengal is 
known as the South-West Monsoon. The general 
distribution of pressure and wind at this season is 
shown on Climatic Chart 5302, from which it will be 
noted that in the eastern part of the Arabian sea the 
prevailing wind direction is more nearly west than 
south-west. 

The strength of the wind varies considerably in 
different parts of the ocean. It is strongest in the 
western part of the Arabian sea where, over a con¬ 
siderable area, the wind averages Beaufort force 6 
at the height of the season, and reaches force 7 or 
above on over 10 days per month (see Climatic Chart 
5302); the worst area is some 250 miles east of the 
island of Socotra, where in July about 50 % of ships 
observations record winds of force 7 or above. 

In the extreme northern, and in the eastern parts 
of the Arabian sea in July and August, the monsoon 
averages about Beaufort force 4, though it often 
freshens to force 5 or 6, and attains force 7 or over 
on 3-6 days per month north of about latitude 10 N. 

In the Bay of Bengal the monsoon blows fresh, its 
average strength being Beaufort force 4-5; over the 
greater part of the Bay the wind reaches Beaufort 
force 7 or above on 5-10 days per month in July and 
August. 

Between the equator and about latitude 5 N. and 
east of the 60th meridian, winds are generally lighter, 
and only average about Beaufort force 3 ; they are 
also considerably more variable in direction, though 
generally from between south and west. 

In the Malacca straits winds are mostly light, 
and are subject to considerable variation in direction 
and strength due to land and sea breezes (see Section 
A) and other local effects. In the north, winds are 
roost often south-westerly, while in the south the 
roost frequent direction is south-east. Although th 
monsoon is generally light, there are often periods oi 
stronger winds accompanied by squalls during which 


winds may sometimes reach gale force. The best 
known of these squalls are the “ Sumatras ,” which 
blow from some westerly point, and occur most 
frequently at night; they are described in detail in 
the Admiralty Sailing Directions. 

Weather over most of the North Indian ocean at 
this season is cloudy and unsettled with considerable 
rainfall—especially off the west coasts of India and 
Burma, where it is very heavy. In the western part 
of the Arabian sea however, cloud amount and 
rainfall decrease towards the north and west and 
both are generally small in the vicinity of the African 
and Arabian coasts. Rainfall is also small at this 
time in the immediate vicinity of the east coasts of 
Ceylon and India as far north as about latitude 15° N. 

Visibility is good in most parts of the area except 
when reduced by rain, and in the northern and western 
parts of the Arabian sea where it is often only 
moderate, and sometimes poor, within 200 miles or 
so of the coast; in this latter zone in July and 
August visibility is likely to be less than 5 miles on 
about 50% of occasions. 

The North-East Monsoon (December to March). 

In the northern winter the great Asiatic land mass 
becomes greatly chilled, as a result of which an 
intense area of high pressure (or anticyclone) becomes 
established over Mongolia and eastern Siberia. The 
Doldrum belt is situated in the southern hemisphere 
at this season, and an anticyclonic wind circulation 
is set up around the above “ high.” The resulting 
north-easterly wind which is experienced in the North 
Indian ocean, Arabian sea and Bay of Bengal is 
known as the North-East Monsoon. The general 
distribution of pressure and wind at this season is 
shown on Climatic Chart 5301, from which it will 
be observed that in the eastern part of the Arabian 
sea, and also towards the equator, the prevailing wind 
direction is more nearly north than north-east. 

There are two areas in which the monsoon is 
subject to considerable interruption, or in which the 
wind is rather variable in direction. The first is in 
the Arabian sea north of about latitude 20° N., where 
the variations in the direction and strength of the 
wind are caused by the passage of depressions across 
Persia or along the Makran coast, and the second is 
between the equator and about latitude 5° N. and 
east of about longitude 90° E., in which area winds, 
although mostly from some northerly point, are 
generally light and somewhat variable in direction. 

Over the greater part of the North Indian ocean 
the strength of the monsoon averages Beaufort force 
3-4 at the height of the season, though towards the 
equator it decreases to force 2-3, except west of about 
longitude 55° E.; it is also only light in the Malacca 
strait. Winds are likely to reach force 7 only on 
rare occasions. 

Weather in the Arabian sea and Bay of Bengal is 
generally fine with small amounts of cloud and little 
or no rain. Cloudiness and rainfall increase towards 
the south and east, especially in December and 
January when considerable rain occurs in the southern 
part of the Bay of Bengal south of a line joining 
northern Ceylon and Sumatra. 
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Visibility in the open ocean away from the effects 
of the land is almost always good or very good *t 
this season, and fog is unknown. In the northern 
and eastern parts of the Arabian sea, however 
visibility is often reduced by dust 
in the latter part of the season, while in the northern 
part of the Bay of Bengal it may be reduced by smoke 
haze and land mists carried seaward by the pre 
vailing northerly winds. 

The Inter-monsoon Seasons (April, May and October, 
November). 

These periods are characterised by the northward 
and southward migration across the area of the 

Doldrum belt, and by the progressivereplacement 
of the North-East Monsoon by the South-West Mon¬ 
soon in April and May, and of the South-West 
Monsoon by the North-East Monsoon in October 

and November; the South-West Monsoon therefore 
becomes established in the south earlier than in the 
north and vice-versa. The width of the jDoWrum 
belt, however, varies greatly from day to day and its 
movements are irregular; consequently the whole 
area can be regarded primarily as one of light winds 
(apart from squalls and tropical storms) with a 
rather high frequency of calms, and With the on¬ 
coming monsoon becoming gradually established. 

Except in squalls (which are common) or in associa¬ 
tion with tropical storms (see below), winds in the 
open ocean are lightly to reach Beaufort force 7 or 
above only on rare occasions, except in the western 
part of the Arabian sea between latitude 5 N. and 
10° N. and west of longitude 55° E., where in May 
south-westerly winds of this strength may be ex¬ 
pected on about 2 days. In the Malacca strait 
“ Sumatras ” (see above) occur occasionally. 

Weather varies considerably, fair or fine conditions 
alternating with those typical of the Doldrums, i.e., 


cloudy, squally weather with frequent heavy showers 
and thunderstorms; these conditions spread north¬ 
ward during April and May and retreat southward 
during October and November. In the northern 
part of the Arabian sea however, fine weather 
predominates throughout these inter-monsoon months. 

Visibility over the open ocean is always good 
except when reduced by heavy rain. Near the coast 
in the northern and eastern parts of the Arabian sea 
however, it is sometimes reduced by dust haze in 
April and May. 

Tropical Storms (Cyclones) 

These dangerous storms, which have been des¬ 
cribed in Section A, affect the Arabian sea and Bay 
of Bengal. 

In the Arabian sea the vast majority of cyclones 
occur at or near the change of the monsoon, i.e., from 
April to June and in.October and November, the 
periods of greatest frequently being from early May 
to mid-June, and from mid-October to mid-Novem¬ 
ber. Although they have been recorded they are 
extremely rare in July, September and December, 
and are unknown in August and from January to 
March. 

In the Bay of Bengal the great majority of storms 
occur from May to November with November as the 
month of greatest frequency. They occur very 
occasionally in March, April and December, are 
practically unknown in January and entirely so in 
February. 

More detailed information regarding storm fre¬ 
quencies in specific localities will be found in the 
Admiralty Sailing Directions. Precursory signs of 
the proximity of these storms and the action recom¬ 
mended to ships in order to avoid them is given 
in Section A. 


THE RED SEA AND GULF OF ADEN 


The prevailing winds in the Red sea blow parallel 
to the coast. The seasonal change in the pressure 
distribution over adjacent land masses causes a 
seasonal reversal of the prevailing winds in the 
southern part of the area. 

In the northern winter an extension of the Asiatic 
anticyclone is centred over the interior of Arabia, 
while another area of high pressure lies over the 
Sahara. The northern part of the Red sea is under 
the influence of the Saharan “ high,” resulting in the 
prevalence here of north-north-westerly winds, while 
in that part of the area south of about latitude 18° N. 
from October to April, winds are influenced mainly 
by the Arabian high with the result that the prevailing 
wind direction here is south-south-east. Between 
the north-north-westerlies of the north and the 
south-south-easterlies of the south lies an area of 
light variable winds and calms. 

During the northern summer pressure decreases 
eastward and northward towards the centre of low 
pressure over North-west India (see under South- 
West Monsoon above), resulting in a gradient for 
north-north-westerly winds over the whole of the 
Red sea; these north-north-westerlies, therefore, 
prevail over the southern as well as the northern part 
of the area from late May to late September. South 
of latitude 18° N., May is characterised by the pro¬ 
gressive retreat of the south-south-easterlies, and 
corresponding advance of the north-north-westerlies, 
while the process is reversed in late September and 
early October. 

Winds in the Gulf of Aden form part of the mon¬ 
soon circulation of Asia; the predominant winds 
are east-north-easterly from October to April, but 
become south-easterly in the Strait of Bab-al-Mandab. 
In May wind direction is variable while from June 
to September south-westerly winds prevail. 


In the Red sea north of latitude 18° N., the average 
strength of the wind is Beaufort force 4 throughout 
the year. Gales are most frequently, though not 
invariably, from North-West or North; in the Gulf 
of Suez, gales are most common in December and 
August during which months winds reach force 7 or 
above on about 2 days per month; over the remainder 
of the area, February is the month of greatest fre¬ 
quency with 1-2 days with winds of this force. Except 
in the Gulf of Suez, gales are exceedingly rare during 
the South-West Monsoon season. 


Southward of latitude 18° N. the south-south- 
:asterly winds which prevail from October to April 
iverage Beaufort force 4-5, rising to nearly force b 
aear the Strait of Bab-al-Mandab in February; the 
north-north-westerlies which prevail from June to 
September average force 3-4. Gales are most 
common near the Strait of Bab-al-Mandab in Decem¬ 
ber and January, during which period winds in tms 
area may be expected to reach force 7 or above o 
3-4 days per month. As in the northern part ol 
Red sea, gales are rare during the season ot 


In the Gulf of Aden the east-north-easterlies average 
>rce 2-3 from December to March, and gales 
ire. From June to September within the mam pan 
f the gulf, the strength of the South-West Monsoon 
verages about Beaufort force 4, and winds tea 
irce 7 or above on 1-2 days per month. The ave g 
trength of the wind and the frequency ot g 
owever, increases rapidly towards the eastern 
f the gulf, and eastward of C. Guardafui win 
kely to reach force 7 or above on 10-15 days in My. 
Topical cyclones (see above on this page) are J 
are in the gulf, only 3 or possibly 4 having 
xperienced in the last 50 years. 
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Weather over the whole of the Red sea and Gulf 
of Aden is generally fine with small amounts of cloud; 
rainfall is very slight and spasmodic, though when it 
does occur it is in the form of showers which may be 
heavy. 

In the open sea, fog and mist are rare except in the 
extreme eastern part of the Gulf of Aden during the 
South-West Monsoon season. Sand and dust haze 
are, however, widespread from June to August, 
visibility at this season being less than 5 miles on 


about 1 day in 10 in the northern part of the Red 
sea, 1 day in 4 or 5 in the southern part of the Red 
sea and on the African side of the Gulf of Aden, and 
1 day in 2 on the Arabian side of that gulf. In 
September the frequency of haze decreases greatly, 
while from December to February it is not usual. 
Sandstorms, which north of about latitude 22° N. 
mostly occur from February to June, and in the 
southern part of the Red sea and in the Gulf of Aden 
from May to August or September, may occasionally 
reduce visibility to 50 yards or less. 


THE PERSIAN GULF AND GULF OF OMAN 


The following remarks apply to the open waters 
of the area away from the effects of the land, in the 
vicinity of which land and sea breezes (see Section 
A) and other local effects are likely to cause con¬ 
siderable modification. Detailed information con¬ 
cerning specific localities will be found in the Admir¬ 
alty Sailing Directions. 

In the main part of the Persian gulf, north-westerly 
(“ Shamal ”) winds are the most frequent in all 
seasons; they become more westerly in the southern 
part of the gulf or even south-westerly on the western 
side of the Strait of Hormuz. From December to 
February these north-westerlies are frequently in¬ 
terrupted by south-easterly winds blowing in advance 
of eastward moving depressions; thus, during the 
winter months an alteration between south-easterly 
and north-westerly winds is the characteristic feature. 
From March to May the south-easterly winds asso¬ 
ciated with depressions decrease rapidly in frequency, 
with a corresponding increase in the number of 
north-westerlies, which, from June to September are 
very persistent and form part of the cyclonic wind 
circulation around the summer “ low ” situated over 
North-west India. In October and November the 
north-westerlies become less steady as a gradual 
return to winter conditions brings an increasing 
frequency of south-easterly winds. 

The average strength of the wind is Beaufort force 
2-3 rising to force 3-4 in the north during the winter. 
The variations from the mean are, however, great 
and both calms and fresh to strong winds are rather 
common. Winds reach force 7 or above most often 
from December to March, during which period winds 
of this strength are likely to be experienced on about 
3 days per month; they also occur occasionally in 
the summer, when they are due to a deepening of the 
summer “low” over North-west India, but they are 
rare in April, May and October. The winter gales 
may be from any direction, but those occurring in 
the summer are limited to directions between north 
and west. Squalls during which winds may reach 
gale force, are a characteristic feature of the weather 
of the Persian gulf and may occur in any month. 


In the Gulf of Oman from December to February, 
winds are mainly from some northerly point with 
north-west as the most frequent direction. South- 
easterlies occur ahead of advancing depressions, but 
are less frequent here than in the Persian gulf. From 
March to May winds are very variable, with north- 
westerlies decreasing and south-westerlies increasing 
in frequency, until by May the latter winds pre¬ 
dominate. From June to August the prevailing wind 
is south-easterly, being an offshoot of the South- 
West Monsoon of the Arabian sea. From September 
to November the frequency of south-easterly winds 
decreases and that of northerlies increases, but wind 
direction is, in general, very variable. 

The frequency of calms is higher in the Gulf of 
Oman than in the Persian gulf; winds reach Beaufort 
force 7 on about 1-2 days per month from December 
to March, but rarely attain force 8. As in the Persian 
gulf squalls are common. On rare occasions the gulf 
may be affected by a tropical cyclone originating in 
the Arabian sea. 

In both the Persian gulf and Gulf of Oman rain 
and large amounts of cloud are practically confined 
to the period November to April, and are associated 
with eastward moving depressions, in the intervals 
between which fine weather with small amounts of 
cloud prevail. In the summer months the Persian 
gulf is practically cloudless, but in the Gulf of Oman 
the influence of the monsoon causes an increase in 
cloudiness in July and August. 

Visibility is for the most part good or very good 
from November to February; after the latter month 
however, dust haze results in a progressive deteriora¬ 
tion until in June and July visibility is less than 
5 miles on 10 to 12 days per month in the open sea, 
and still more often near the coast. Dust haze 
decreases considerably after July. Duststorms or 
sandstorms occur in all seasons, but are most frequent 
during the months of June and July and least so 
during the winter; during their occurrence they often 
reduce visibility to less than 500 yards. 


SOUTH INDIAN OCEAN 


The winds and weather of the northern part of the 
South Indian ocean are governed by the advance of 
the Doldrum belt, and behind it of the North Indian 
ocean monsoon, into the southern hemisphere 
during the southern summer, and their retreat 
northward during the southern winter; the result 
is the establishment, in this zone, of alternating 
seasonal winds. South of this belt the normal 
wind and pressure distribution as outlined in Section 
A prevails. 

The Doldrums 

The belt of the Doldrums is, in the Indian ocean, 
south of the equator from about November to April, 
and reaches its most southerly position in February 
(see Climatic Chart 5301). The winds and weather 
are similar to those encountered in the Doldrums in 
other oceans, and consist of calms and light variable 


winds alternating with squalls, heavy showers and 
thunderstorms. Both the width of the belt and its 
actual position vary considerably from day to day; 
the former averages about 200 miles, but it may at 
times be much more, while at others it may be reduced 
to almost nothing by a strong burst of the South-East 
Trade wind. Visibility in this zone is always good, 
except when reduced by heavy rain. 

The North-West Monsoon or Cross Monsoon (Novem¬ 
ber to March). 

During the southern summer, when the Doldrums 
are situated in the southern hemisphere, the North- 
East Monsoon of the North Indian ocean is drawn 
across the equator, deflected to the left by the effect 
of the earth’s rotation, and is felt in the area between 
the Doldrums and the equator as a north-westerly 
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wind known as the North-West Monsoon or Cross 
Monsoon (see Climatic Chart 5301). 

Winds are in general light and vary considerably 
in direction, but in the western part of.the zone the 
prevailing direction is more nearly nortlti ^ “g™ 
west, and becomes north-east close to the African 
coast and north of about latitude 10 S. Inthe 
Mozambique channel a northerly wmdpre^s as 
far as latitude 15° S.-17 0 S„ and is here known as 
the Northerly Monsoon. In the eastern part of 
ocean close south of Java, and in the> Timor and 
Arafura seas the prevaihng direction is between west 
and north-west. 

Except in squalls which are common, or in associa¬ 
tion wSh Epical cyclones (see Mow ), winds; over 
the greater part of the zone are likely to reach force / 
or above only on rare occasions. 

Weather is generally rather cloudy and unsettled 
and rain, mostly in the form of heavy showers, is 
frequent. Visibility is good except when reduced 
by rain. 


The South-East Trade Wind 

This wind forms the equatorial side of the great 
anti-clockwise circulation around the oceanic high 
pressure area situated in about latitude 30 S. in 
this ocean, however, the oceanic high seldom 
consists of a single cell; more frequently the high 
pressure area contains a more or less regular succes¬ 
sion of eastward moving anticyclones, from the 
northern sides of which blow the trade winds; these 
blow permanently and with little variation in direction 
throughout the year. 

In the southern summer the South-East Trades 
extend from about latitude 30° S. to the Doldrums, 
the general direction of the wind being from between 
east and south-east over most of the area, but becom¬ 
ing southerly off the west coast of Australia, and 
mainly south-westerly off its north-west coast— 
though in the latter area winds are much more van- 
able than in the Trade winds proper. In the southern 
part of the Mozambique channel an extension of the 
trades gives prevailingly south to south-east winds. 
Climatic Chart 5301 shows the area covered by the 
trades at this season. 


In winter the South-East Trades extend from about 
latitude 27° S. to the equator, though north of about 
latitude 5° S. and east of longitude 70° E. they are 
feeble, and, though generally from some southerly 
point, vary considerably in direction. Elsewhere 
over the greater part of the open ocean winds are 
almost exclusively from between south-south-east 
and east-south-east, but in the eastern part of the 
area and in the Timor sea the predominant direction 
is somewhat more easterly. In the Timor and 
Arafura seas the South-East Trade Wind is sometimes 
referred to as the South-East Monsoon in contra¬ 
distinction to the North-West Monsoon which 
prevails there in the southern summer (see above). 
In the Mozambique channel an extension of the trade 
gives prevailingly south to south-east winds over the 
whole length of the channel from about April to 
September. These winds are known as the “Southern 
Monsoon ” in contradistinction to the “ Northern 
Monsoon ” which prevails in the northern part of 
the channel in summer (see above under “North- 
West Monsoon”). Climatic Chart 5302 shows the 
area covered by the South-East Trade Wind at this 
season. 


In winter winds of this strength are likely to be 
encountered on 1-3 days per month in the eastern 
and western parts of the zone, while over a consider¬ 
able area between about longitudes 65° E. and 90° E. 
their frequency rises to 6-9 days per month, as 
indicated by the buff-tinted area on Climatic Chart 
5302. In the Timor and Arafura seas winds are 
unlikely to reach force 7 on more than 1 or 2 days 
per month. 

Weather in the open ocean is mostly fair or fine 
with skies about half covered, but belts of cloudy 
showery weather occur at intervals. To leeward of 
the Australian continent, between North-west Aus¬ 
tralia and Java, and in the Timor and, to a lesser 
extent, in the Arafura seas, during the season when 
the South-East Trade wind prevails in these regions 
(i.e. April to September), cloud amounts are small 
and rainfall very scanty. Extensive dust haze prevails 
here, especially in the Timor sea and towards the 
end of the season. Elsewhere in the South-East Trade 
zone visibility is good except when reduced by rain. 


The Variables 

Southward of the southern limit of the South-East 
Trade wind, there exists a zone of light variable winds 
in the belt covered by the oceanic high pressure 
region. In winter the centre of this belt is in about 
latitude 30° S., while in summer it moves to about 
latitude 35° S. over the greater part of the ocean 
dipping somewhat towards the south on approaching 
Australia. 

Weather varies considerably in this zone, alternat¬ 
ing between fair or fine conditions near the centres 
of the eastward moving anticyclones, and cloudy 
showery weather in the intervening troughs of low 
pressure. Visibility is generally good except when 
reduced by rain. 


The Westerlies (Roaring Forties) 

South of the belt of high pressure mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph, westerly winds predominate. 
As in the westerlies of other oceans, however, the 
almost continuous passage of “ lows ” from a wes¬ 
terly towards an easterly point causes the winds to 
vary greatly both in direction and strength; the 
centres of the majority of these “ lows ” pass south¬ 
ward of latitude 50° S. Gales in the zone of the 
westerlies are very prevalent, especially in winter, 
during which season winds reach Beaufort 7 or above 
on 12-16 days per month southward of about the 
36th parallel; in the summer months winds of this 
force are likely to be encountered on 6—12 days per 
month south of about latitude 40° S. The buft- 
tinted area on Climatic Charts 5301 and 5302 shows 
the region in which gales are most common. 

As in the westerlies in other oceans, weather is 
very variable, periods of overcast skies and rain (or 
snow) associated with the fronts of eastward-moving 
depressions alternating with fairer conditions. Fine 
weather is, however, seldom prolonged and cloua 
amounts are generally large in all seasons. 

Visibility also varies considerably; with winds 
from a southerly point it is generally good while 
northerly winds are often associated with moderate 
or poor visibility. Southward of the 40th parallel 
visibility of less than 2 miles may be expected on 
perhaps 5 days per month, while fog is not uncommo 
during the summer months; it is usually associai 
with winds from a northerly point. 


The average strength of the trade is Beaufort force 
3-4 in the summer, rising to force 4-5 in the winter; 
it reaches a mean force of 5 between about latitude 
10° S. and 20° S. and longitudes 65° E. and 100° E. 
at the height of this latter season. In the summer 
winds are Ukely to reach force 7 or above on 1-3 days 
per month over the greater part of the zone, rising to 
3-6 days per month over the central part of the area. 


Tropical Storms (Cyclones.—Willy-willies) 

A description of these dangerous storms is given 
in Section A, together with the precursory signs 
their presence, and the action recommended to P 
menaced by them. 

In the South Indian ocean (where they are known 
as Cyclones), the great majority of storms occur 
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December to April, the month of greatest frequency 
being January; they also occur occasionally in 
November and May. 

In the Timor and Arafura seas and off the west 
coast of Australia these storms are known as Willy- 
willies; the season during which they occur and the 
month of maximum frequency is the same as for the 


Cyclones of the South Indian ocean, with the excep¬ 
tion that Willy-willes are not known in May. 

More detailed information regarding the frequency 
of these storms in different months and in specific 
localities will be found in the Admiralty Sailing 
Directions, and in the atlas of Monthly Meteoro¬ 
logical Charts of the Indian ocean (M.O.M. 470) 
quoted at the beginning of this section. 


CURRENTS 


NORTH INDIAN OCEAN 


The currents in the North Indian ocean are reversed 
in direction seasonally under the influence of the 
monsoons. These comprise the currents of the 
Arabian sea and Bay of Bengal, and the East African 
Coast current, between lat. 4° N. and Cape Guardafui. 
The only current which is not so reversed in direction 
is the Equatorial Counter-current, which lies mainly 
south of the equator, but extends a few degrees 
northward of it. 

The South-West Monsoon circulation is established 
from May to September. October is a month of 
transition. The true North-East Monsoon circula¬ 
tion occurs during the height of that monsoon in 
November to January. The later north-east monsoon 
period, February to April, constitutes an extended 
transition period, in which an intermediate type of 
circulation is developed. The currents are therefore, 
described below for the three periods, November to 
January, February to April and May to September. 
The North-East Monsoon Circulation (November to 
January). 

In the open waters of the Arabian sea and Bay 
of Bengal, the current sets in a general westerly 
direction. Owing to the coastal conformation, the 
current flows round the coasts in a counter-clockwise 
direction. The coastal circulation of the Arabian 
sea is continued as a stronger current flowing south¬ 
ward along the east coast of Africa from Capo 
Guardafui to about lat. 3° S. This current, known 
as the East African Coast current, then turns east¬ 
ward to form the beginning of the Equatorial Counter- 
current. 

The later North-East Monsoon period (February to 
April). 

During this period the resultant flow in the open 
waters of the Arabian sea and Bay of Bengal remains 
westerly, though the actual currents experienced are 
somewhat more variable than during November to 
January. The coastal circulation, both of the Arabian 
sea and Bay of Bengal is, however, reversed to a 
clockwise direction (see above). This reversal _ is 
completed in the Bay of Bengal by about the begin¬ 
ning of February. In the Arabian sea it is more 
gradual and is not complete on all parts of the coast 
until the end of March. The East African Coast 
current is also reversed by February and flows 
northward along the coast, from about lat. 4° N. to 
Capo Guardafui. 

The South-West Monsoon circulation (May to Sep¬ 
tember). 

The clockwise circulation of the coastal region of 
the Arabian sea and Bay of Bengal persists and is 
strengthened. The East African Coast current also 
continues to flow northward up the coast, from Cabo 


Delgado to Capo Guardafui, and is greatly strength¬ 
ened. In the open waters of the Arabian sea and 
Bay of Bengal the current sets in a general easterly 
direction. The East African Coast current divides 
in about lat. 7° N.; part continues along the coast 
to Capo Guardafui, but the bulk turns eastward and 
passes south of Socotra into the general easterly 
current. The current south of Socotra in July to 
September is probably the strongest in the world 
and rates up to 7 knots have been recorded. 


The Equatorial Counter-current 

As above stated, the Counter-current originates 
from the south-going East African Coast current 
in the earlier part of the North-East Monsoon period, 
November to January. Current observations through¬ 
out the year are not sufficiently numerous to determine 
the northern limit of this current in all longitudes. 
In November to January the easterly flow extends 
to lat. 2° N., westward of long. 60° E., but between 
that meridian and the coast of Sumatra it appears to 
extend to lat. 4° N., where observations are available. 

In February to April, the Counter-current originates 
westward of the Seychelles, mainly by a recurvature 
of the general westerly flow of the southern part of 
the Arabian sea. Between Madagascar and the 
Seychelles a branch of the Equatorial current turns 
northward to contribute to the flow of the Counter- 
current. Westward of long. 80° E., the northern 
limi t of the Counter-current appears to be south of 
the equator, but eastward of that meridian it reaches 
the equator, or to lat. 2° N. 

In the South-West Monsoon season the Equatorial 
Counter-current cannot be distinguished in direction 
from the general easterly current of the Arabian sea 
and Bay of Bengal, but in the region of the Counter- 
current, from about lat. 2° N. southward, the rate of 
flow is stronger than in the general monsoon drift. 

The course of the Counter-current on the eastern 
side of the ocean is not fully known. In November 
to January the bulk of it appears to follow the west 
coast of Sumatra and the south coast of Java, in 
south-easterly and easterly directions. In the South- 
West Monsoon period there is some evidence that 
part of it recurves to southward, in the region west 
of Sumatra, passing into the Equatorial current. 


The Red sea and Gulf of Aden 

The current conforms to the monsoon blowing 
at the time. During the North-East Monsoon the 
current sets westward in the Gulf of Aden and, 
passing through the Straits of Bab-al-Mandab, flows 
up the axis of the Red sea. During the South-West 
Monsoon the current in the Gulf of Aden sets east¬ 
ward. In the Red sea the water flows down the axis 
of the sea and into the Gulf of Aden. 


SOUTH INDIAN OCEAN 


The Main Circulation 

The main surface current circulation of the South 
Indian ocean is counter-clockwise. 

There is only one true Equatorial current in the 
Indian ocean, corresponding to the South Equatorial 
current of the Atlantic or Pacific ocean. The west- 


going flow of the Equatorial current of the Indian 
ocean lies well south of the Equator, thus differing 
from the South Equatorial currents of the Atlantic 
and Pacific, which extend in latitude to a few degrees 
north of the Equator. Its northern boundary is 
usually between lats. 6° S. and 10° S., varying accord¬ 
ing to longitude and season. 
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The west-going Equatorial current, after passing 
the noS Sen3.y. of MjJgWJ 

iSSSifea 

setting past the southern extremity of Madagascar. 
Some of the water of the 
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the Benguela current of that ocean. 

The southern side of the main emulation is formed 
by the cold water of the Southern Ocean current 
setting across the ocean in easterly to north-easterly 
Sons as far as about long. 80° E and in eas eriy 
to south-easterly directions on the eastern side of the 
ocean. As above stated, some of the warm Agulhas 
current water also contributes to the southern side of 
the circulation, in the western part of the ocean. 
There is no defined northward boundary to the 
Southern Ocean current; the predominance of 
easterly sets decreases with decreasing latitude, in 
the central longitudes of the ocean, until it merges 
into the extensive region of variable current m the 
middle of the ocean southward of the Equatorial 


current Some predominance of easterly set is found 
as far north at lat. 28° S. or 30° S. in the central 
longitudes. 

The eastern side of the circulation is not well- 
marked. It is formed by the West Australian current, 
a weak north-westerly flow adjacent to the west 
coast of Australia. This passes into the Equatorial 
current in about lat. 16° S. to 20° S., long. 95° E. to 
105° E. The Southern Ocean current on approaching 
Australia sends off a branch which passes into the 
West Australian current. The bulk of the Southern 
Ocean current continues its easterly course, south¬ 
ward of Australia and Tasmania into the South 
Pacific ocean. 

The Equatorial Counter-current flows eastwards 
across the ocean throughout the year, immediately 
northward of the Equatorial current. It mainly 
occupies a belt southward of the Equator but during 
the North-East Monsoon season it also extends north¬ 
ward of the Equator. It is more directly connected 
with the currents of the North Indian ocean than 
with those of the South Indian ocean and is more 
fully described in relation to the former. See 
page 87. 

The extreme eastern part of the Indian ocean 

The currents in this part of the ocean, including 
the Arafura sea, are not well-known, owing to scarcity 
of observations. Eastward of Christmas island, 
between the parallels of about 10° S. and 12° S., 
there is a predominance of westerly sets, during the 
greater part of the year, forming the most easterly 
part of the Equatorial current. 


ICE 


General remarks 

The following brief account of ice in the South 
Indian ocean should not be taken as complete or m 
any way all-embracing. More detailed information 
than can be given here will be found in the following 
publications, and these should be consulted before 
undertaking passages through areas in which ice is 
likely to be encountered:— 


Pack Ice 

The probable average position of the northern 
limi t of Antarctic pack in March-April and August- 
September is indicated on Climatic Charts 5301 and 
5302. None of the normally inhabited parts of the 
South Indian ocean are effected by it, but its presence 
prevents the sailing of a Great Circle track from 
Australian ports to the Cape of Good Hope. 


Chart 1,241.—Ice chart of the southern hemisphere. 

Admiralty Sailing Directions covering the appro¬ 
priate areas. 

A general statement regarding ice, including 
warning signs of its proximity is given in section A 
of this book . 

A factor always to be borne in mind where ice 
conditions are concerned is their great variability 
from year to year. For this reason, and also on 
account of the sparsity of observations in many 
areas, the charted positions of ice limits should only 
be regarded as approximate. 

Ice that affects the mariner can be broadly divided 
into two main types, though there are numerous 
sub-types details of which will be found in the 
Admiralty Sailing Directions. These two main types 
of ice are:— 

(a) Pack Ice—or frozen sea. 

(b) Icebergs—or portions of ice that have broken 
off the seaward end of glaciers—or more 
frequently from the ice barrier, and been 
carried away by wind and current. 


Icebergs 

The icebergs that occur in the South Indian ocean 
ire not, in the great majority of cases, calved from 
glaciers, but consist of portions that have broken 
away from the great ice barrier. They are conse¬ 
quently flat-topped, and they may be of immense size. 

The mean northern limit of bergs in November 
and December, in which months it reaches its furthest 
north between longitudes 20° E. and 70° E., runs from 
about latitude 44° S. in the longitude of Capetown 
to about latitude 48° S. in longitude 70 E. bast 
of the 70th meridian the months of greatest extent 
are February and March, during which period tne 
northern limit is between 48° S. and 50° S. as far as 
the 120th meridian, increasing to latitude 55 a. 
the longitude of Tasmania. Northward of this mean 
limit, bergs are most likely to be encountered i 
August and September, in which months the extre 
limit is nearly coincident with the 40th paralle 
far east as the 120th meridian, from whence it bena 
southward to about latitude 50° S. in the longitud 
Tasmania.. 

In May and June the mean limit of bergs is ever 7 
where south of the 50th parallel, and between tne 
120th meridian and the longitude of Tasmania, 
is south of latitude 55° S. 









SECTION B. PART III. 


Chapter II 

ROUTES-THROUGH THE RED SEA 

For Routes to Port Said from the Mediterranean sea, see Section B, Part II. 

All routes in the Red sea to ports on its coasts are as direct as navigation permits. See Red sea and Gulf 
of Aden Pilot. The following is a general description of the through-routes of the Red sea, both southward 
bound and northward-bound. 


Route 301. Suez southward through the Red sea 

(1) Suez to Jabal at Tair.— Having cleared Suez 
bay keep over towards the western shore of the Gulf 
of Suez, taking care to pass well outside the shoal 
off Ras Za’farana. From this point, still keeping 
over towards the western shore, steer to pass Ras 
Gharib at a distance of about 2 miles and, after 
clearing the vicinity of Tor bank, to pass 2 miles 
eastward of Ashrafi light structure, and 2 to 3 miles 
eastward ofShadwan island. From Shadwan island, 
the central passage through the Red sea as far as 
Jabal at Tair is free from dangers, but the direct 
course passes nearer the eastern than the western 
side of the sea; therefore, after passing 2 to 3 miles 
eastward of The Brothers, and a convenient distance 
either side of Daedalus reef, it is advisable to steer 
for a position in lat. 17° 00' N., long. 40° 40' E., 
which lies about midway between the coastal banks, 
and thence to Jabal at Tair, passing westward of 
that island. 


caution. It is especially necessary that the mariner 
should be on his guard against the effects of cross¬ 
currents, to which attention is directed on every 
Admiralty chart of the Red sea. No opportunity 
should be missed of checking the ship’s position by 
astronomical observations, night and day; and it 
should be remembered that, on account of the 
excessive refraction known to exist in these waters, 
the most accurate results are those obtained at early 
twilight and dawn. 


(2) Jabal at Tair to Perim.— Continuing south¬ 
ward from abreast Jabal at Tair, steer to pass westward 
of Zubair islands, noting that if steaming against a 
southerly gale, so commonly met with during the 
winter season, it is advisable to give them a berth 
of a mile, as the set of the swell is towards the rocks. 
From a position about 2£ miles south-westward ol 
Centre Peak island, if bound for Abu ‘Ali channel, 
shape course for the peak of Zuqar island, taking 
care to keep in a depth of over 100 fathoms (.loz y; 
until within about 28 miles of that island. When Zuqar 
island is distant about 13 miles, alter course to pass 
about 1J miles north-eastward of High island, and 
so into Abu ‘Ali channel 


From Abu ‘Ali channel steer south-south-eastward 
to the Straits of Bab-al-Mandab, passing about li 
miles eastward of Low island and Fawn rock, and 
about 4 miles eastward of Mushajjara isle. 
Approaching the Straits of Bab-al-Mandab, a vessel 
Is recommended to steer to pass about 2 miles wesi- 
ward of Perim island, and so through the Large 
strait, which is to be preferred to the Small strait. 


sea from June to September, during the South-West 
Monsoon season, and running in to it from November 
to April, the North-East Monsoon season. During 
the strength of the monsoons, it may be expected to 
run at the rate of 40 miles a day. 

(3) Perim to Aden. —Having passed through the 
Straits of Bab-al-Mandab, proceed to Aden as 
directly as safe navigation will allow. 

Distance from Suez to Aden, 1,307 miles; to 
Jidda, 636 miles; to Massaua, 973 miles; to Perim, 
1,211 miles; to Port Sudan, 694 miles. 


Route 302. Aden northward through the Red sea 

(1) Aden to Shadwan island.— Having passed 
through the Large strait of the Straits of Bab-al- 
Mandab, follow Route 301 in reverse as far as The 
Brothers {Lat. 26° 19' N., Long. 34°51' E.), attention 
being paid to the cautions given in the description 
of that route. From The Brothers, steer direct for 
Shadwdn island which can be generally seen about 
30 miles off by day, or its light 20 miles or more by 
night. 

caution. In misty weather, after experiencing a 
westerly set, if Gifatin islands are sighted on a 
north-westerly bearing, they may be mistaken for 
Shadwan island; as the water is deep eastward of 
these islands, if in doubt pass near enough to identify 
Shadwan lighthouse, or its light by night, the non¬ 
existence of which would show that it was Gifatm 
island. 


(2) From Shadwan island to Suez— Proceed 
through the Strait of Gubal, and up the Gulf of Suez, 
following the reverse of Route 301, again keeping 
towards the western shore of the Gulf. 


M>; c _As north-westerly winds prevail in the 
trait of Gubal, low-powered vessels may use with 
dvantage the channels to the westward of Shadwan 
■land. Using the largest scale chart, and keeping 
good look out, there is no difficulty in navigating 
hese channels by day. A full description will be 
tVRp.d sea and Gulf of Aden Pilot. 


See Caution following Route 301 (1). 


Distance from Aden to Jidda, 701 miles; to 
Massaua, 399 miles; to Perim, 97 miles; to Port 
Sudan, 658 miles. 


Route 303 .—Reserved as spare. 


Route 304 .—Reserved as spare. 


caution. In the passage of this strait, it must be 
remembered that the current becomes very strong 
at certain seasons; the water running out ot tne xsn 
See Section D. Part II. 


For Routes from Port Said to the Mediterranean, 
see Part II., Chapter II. 

Index on pages 349 and 350. 















SECTION B. PART III 


Chapter III 


ROUTES FROM PORTS ON THE WESTERN 
SIDE OF THE INDIAN OCEAN 


(i) ROUTES FROM ADEN 


Route 305. Aden to the Persian gulf 

While in the Arabian sea, follow a track as close 
to the Arabian coast as prudent navigation will 
allow, noting however the cautions in the Red sea 
and Gulf of Aden Pilot, especially regarding the 
Gulf of Masira, a close approach to which should 
be avoided. , 

From Ras al Hadd into, and up, the Persian gult, 
follow the directions given in Chapter I. ol tne 
Persian Gulf Pilot under the heading “ Passages. 

caution. During the South-West Monsoon the 
weather is generally very hazy along the Arabian 
coast so that, though the sky may be clear, the land 
may not be visible until close inshore. In the Persian 
gulf, during a shamal in summer or while the nashi 
is blowing in the southern part of the Gulf in winter, 
the haze may Obscure the land so completely that 
the surf on the beach may be the first intimation ot 
its proximity. 

Tropical storms, known as “ cyclones,” occur in 
the Arabian sea, being most frequent at the seasons 
of the change of monsoon. Details of these storms 
will be found in Chapter I. of the West Coast of 
India Pilot. 


Distances from Aden are:— 

To Abadan, 1,936 miles; to Bahrein, 1,732 miles; 
to Basra, 1,965 miles; to Bushire, 1,792 miles; to 
Fao, 1,909 miles; to Jask, 1,328 miles; to Muscat, 
1,203 miles. 


Route 306. Aden to Karachi 

Follow Route 305 as far as a position to the 
southward of Kuria Muria (Khorya Morya) islands, 
or to long. 56° 00' E., and thence proceed direct to 
Karachi. Note the Cautions at the end of Route 305. 
Distance from Aden to Karachi, 1,470 miles. 


Route 307. Aden to Bombay 

(a) October to April.—Mitt passing Ras Marshaq, 
take a direct Rhumb line track to a position midway 
between Khanderi island lighthouse and Prongs 
reef lighthouse. 

caution. —During the North-East Monsoon, there 
is considerable haze over Bombay in the mornings 
and evenings, and often throughout the day, obscur¬ 
ing everything from view. It is particularly noticeable 
during the interval between the land and sea breezes. 

(b) May to September .—Take Rhumb line tracks 
first to a position in lat. 13° 00' N., long. 55° 00' E,. 
and thence to make Khanderi island. 

caution. —During the South-West Monsoon a 
northerly set may be expected in making the land off 
Khanderi island. 

Distance from Aden to Bombay by (a), 1,657 
miles; by (b), 1,682 miles. 


Route 308. Aden to Colombo 

(a) West of Socotra.—October to April .—Steei 
first for a position lat. 12° 25' N., long. 50° 30' E. 
and from thence, as direct as navigation permits, to 
destination, passing through the Eight Degree 
channel. 

(b) North of Socotra.—May to September .—Steer 
first for a position lat. 13° 00' N., long. 55° 00' E., 
and from thence direct to destination. 

See Section D. Part II. 


Notes .—The passage through the Eight Degree 
channel should be made nearer to Minicoy (Minikoi) 
island than to the Maldives. 

A heavy cross sea will be found southward of 
Socotra during the South-West Monsoon. 

Distance from Aden to Colombo by (a), 2,094 
miles; by (b), 2,116 miles. 


Route 309. Aden to ports in the Bay of Bengal 

(a) October to April .—Follow Route 308(a) to 
lat. 8° 06' N, long. 73° 00' E, south of Minicoy in the 
Eight Degree channel, and from thence proceed on 
a Rhumb line track to a position south of Dondra 
head, the southernmost point of Ceylon, in lat. 
5° 50' N., long. 80° 36' E. From this point proceed 
to all ports in the Bay of Bengal as directly as safe 
navigation permits. 

caution. —The currents in the vicinity of Dondra 
head are irregular within 2 miles of the coast, and 
there may be an indraught to the west of the head. 

(b) May to September .—Proceed as in Route 
308 (b) to lat. 13° 00' N., long. 55° 00' E., and thence 
direct to the Eight Degree channel to join (a) above. 

Distances from Aden are:— 

To Calcutta (near Pilot station, Hooghly river), by 
(a), 3,177 miles; by (b), 3,187 miles. 

To Madras, by (a), 2,659 miles; by (b), 2,669 miles. 

To Rangoon (China Bakir L.V.) (Lat. 16° 00' N., 
Long. 96° 14' El), by (a), 3,241 miles; by (b), 3,251 
miles. 

Note .—The distance onwards to Calcutta or 
Rangoon from the above position is 125 miles 
(approx.), and 50 miles (approx.) respectively. 


Route 310. Aden to Singapore (a) and (b), or to 
Penang ((a) only) 

(a) Via Malacca strait .—Follow Route 309, accord¬ 
ing to season, as far as Dondra head, and thence take 
a Rhumb line track to a position in lat. 5° 49' N., 
long. 95° 00' E., to the west of Bengal passage. From 
Bengal passage continue through Malacca passage 
and thence proceed direct to Penang, or as direct 
as navigation will allow down the Malacca straits to 
Singapore. See notes at the end of Route 402. 

(b) Via Straat Soenda (Sunda). Full-powered 
ships, (i) October to April .—Steer first for lat. 
12° 25' N., long. 50° 30' E., thence past Capo Guardafui 
to a position in lat. 5° 20' N., long. 73° 15' E., in 
the One-and-a-half degree channel, in the southern 
Maidive islands, thence to lat. 6° 25' S., 102° 30' E., 
and thence into Soenda straat. For continuation to 
Singapore see the notes after (b) (v) below. 

(ii) Full-powered ships.—May to September .—Steer 
first for lat. 13° 00' N., long. 55° 00' E., thence to a 
position off Minicoy island in lat. 8° 06' N., long. 
73° 00' E., thence to lat. 5° 40' N., long. 80 00 E., 
off Point de Galle; thence proceed to a position m 
lat. 5° 15' S., long. 102° 30' E., or in lat. 6 25 
long. 102° 30' E., depending on whether the approacn 
to Soenda straat is to be made to the north, or to 
to the south of Telanjang (Enggano). For continua¬ 
tion to Singapore see the notes after (b) (v) below. 

(iii) Low-powered ships.—October to April.— Steer 
from Aden to lat. 12° 25' N., long. 50° 30' E., thence 
past Capo Guardafui, to round the southe 
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Maidive islands, passing through lat. 1° 00' S., long. 
72° 20' E., and then making for lat. 2° 20' S., long. 
76° 30' E. From this point steer for lat. 3° 00' S., 
long. 94° 30' E., and thence to Soenda straat, passing 
north of Telanjang (Enggano) through lat. 5° 15' S., 
long. 102° 30' E., or south of the same through lat. 
6° 25' S., long. 102° 30' E. 

(iv) Low-powered ships.—Alternative route, October 
to February only. —From off Capo Guardafui (see 
(iii) above), steer for a position in lat. 3° 00' N., 
long. 60° 00' E., and thence on a curving course to 
lat. 1° 40' S., long. 68° 20' E., crossing the Equator 
in long. 64° 30' E. (see Chart 5306). From this point 
steer to join (iii) above in lat. 2° 20' S., long. 76° 30' E. 

Note—The distance on this route is about 55 miles 
longer than that in (iii) above; on the other hand 
the Equatorial counter-current may be picked up 
earlier and may be of greater strength. 

(v) Low-powered ships.—May to September. —Steer 
as in (ii) to the position off Point de Galle and from 
thence to cross the equator at long. 96° 30' E. From 
this point, the route may be taken either between the 
main coast of Sumatra and the off-lying islands, or 
directly to the westward of the islands into Soenda 
straat. Smoother water will be found in the inner 
route. See notes on passages on the west coast of 
Sumatra to be found in Chapter I. of Malacca strait 
Pilot. Also see Route 403 (b) (iii). 

The distance to Soenda straat by this route is 
about 20 miles longer than that given below for (ii) 
via lat. 5° 15' S., long. 102° 30' E. 

Notes. —The shortest route from Soenda straat to 
Singapore is through Banka, Berhala, and Doerian 
straten, although some vessels prefer to go through 
Abang straat and Riouw (Rhio) straat instead of 
through Doerian straat. An alternative route from 
Soenda straat is to pass to the east of Lingga Archipel, 
and thence through Riouw straat. See Eastern 
Archipelago Pilot, Vol. IV. 

To the China sea. —From Soenda straat the cus¬ 
tomary route is through Stolze straat and then east¬ 
ward of the Pengiki eilanden. See Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago Pilot, Vol. IV. and China Pilot, Vol. II. 

To the Pacific ocean. —For routes onward from 
Singapore to the Pacific ocean, see Part IV., Chapter 

n. 


Note. —Many details of the various straits of the 
Eastern archipelago can be found in Chapter II. of 
Section C., Part II. 

Distances from Aden by the routes described 
above:— 


Route (a) (via Malacca strait), using Route 309 (a). 
—To Bengal passage (Lat. 5° 49' N., Long. 95 00 t.), 
3,012 miles; to Penang, 3,339 miles; to Singapore, 
3,632 miles. 


Route (b) (via Soenda straat, lat. 6° 2 ^' S., long. 
105° 00' E.).—To Soenda straat via lat. 5 15 S., 
long. 102° 30' E., by (b) (ii), 3,795 miles; by (o) (iu), 
3,858 miles. To Soenda straat, via lat. 6 25 b., 
long. 102° 30' E., by (b) (i), 3,765 miles; by (b) (R), 
3,811 miles; by (b) (iii), 3,868 miles. 

From position lat. 5° 15' S., long. 102° 30 E., to 
Soenda straat, is 164 miles. 

From position lat. 6° 25' S., long. 102 30 E. to 
Soenda straat is 149 miles. o 

From Soenda straat (Lat. 6° 25' S., Long. 105 
F.) to Singapore is 585 miles. 


Route 311. Aden to Northern Australian ports 

Follow Route 310 (b) (i) to (v), according to season 
and to power available, as far as either lat. 5 to ., 
long. 102° 30' E., or lat. 6° 25' S., long. 102 3U 
according to route; thence continue by one ot tne 
routes that follow:— 

, (a) Pass through Soenda straat, and then steer along 
the north coast of Java and, passing through Sapoeai 
See Section D. Part II. 


and Wetar straten, proceed as directly as navigation 
permits to destination. 

(b) Steer to round the south-west point of Java, 
and thence along its south coast and through Roti 
straat, south of Timor; thence proceed as directly 
as navigation will permit to destination. 

Instead of passing through Roti straat, a vessel 
can continue along the coast of Java, and pass 
through Soemba straat, between Soemba and Flores 
into the Sawoe (Savu) Sea; thence steer through 
Ombai straat and W£tar straat and round the north¬ 
east point of Timor. From this point proceed direct 
to Carpentaria light vessel, passing 15 miles north¬ 
ward of the reported site of Victoria shoal; thence 
continue direct to Thursday island. 

Note. —The above alternative passage through 
Soemba, Ombai, and Wdtar straten was successfully 
taken from east to west in September 1948 by the 
P. & O. s.s. “ Perim,” Master, J. C. Mellonie, who 
recommended the route strongly. Except that the 
adverse current may be somewhat stronger in these 
narrower seas, there appear to be many advantages 
for taking the route from west to east as well. No 
difficulty was experienced in fixing the ship’s position, 
and, between Timor and Carpentaria light vessel, a 
course can be laid through safer waters than the 
passage from Roti straat appears to afford, from the 
numerous established and reported shoals lying near 
the track. 

The route is recommended, therefore, both for 
east-bound and west-bound vessels. 

The passage through Ombai straat is described in 
Route 1,136. See also Route 447 (c). 

(c) First proceed as directly as navigation permits 
to a position in lat. 11° 30'S., long. 118° 00'E.; 
and thence to destination. 

Distance from Aden (using Route 310 (b) (i), vta 
lat. 6° 25' S., long. 102° 30' E., to Port Darwin by 

(a) , 5,459 miles; by (b), 5,342 miles; by (c), 5,345 
miles; to Thursday island by (a), 6,026 miles; by 

(b) , 6,003 miles; by (c), 6,018 miles. 

Notes. —There is little difference in the distance if 
the passage is made via lat. 5° 15' S., long. 102° 30' E. 

The passage from Aden to Thursday island may 
be made also via Malacca straits and Singapore. See 
Routes 310 (a), and 441. The total distance is about 
120 miles longer. 

See Chapter II. of Section C., Part II. for many 
details of the various straits in the Eastern archipelago. 

For routes onward from Thursday island to ports 
in the Pacific see Part IV., Chapter II. 

Route 312. Aden to Fremantle 

All seasons.— Steer first for a position in lat. 12° 
25'N., long. 50° 30'E., and after rounding Capo 
Guardafui, take a Rhumb line track to lat. 4° 00' S., 
long. 73° 30' E., about 120 miles north-east of Chagos 
archipelago, and thence follow a Great Circle direct 
to Fremantle. 

Distance from Aden to Fremantle 4,923 miles. 

Route 313. Aden to Cape Leeuwin, South Australian 
ports and Sydney 

(1) To Cape Leeuwin. —Follow Route 312 above 
to lat. 4° 00' S., long. 73° 30' E., and then take the 
Great Circle direct to a position in lat. 34° 37' S., 
long. 115° 08' E., about 15 miles southward of Cape 
Leeuwin. 

caution. Attention is drawn to the paragraphs 
on currents near, and to the directions for rounding, 
Cape Leeuwin, which will be found in Australia Pilot, 
Vols. I. and V. and under Route 452. 

From the position off Cape Leeuwin in (1) above 
proceed as follows to South Australian ports:— 

(2) To Albany. —Steer direct for that port. 
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(3) To Adelaide— Get on to and follow east¬ 
wards the parallel of 35° 30' S., to Investigator strait, 
and thence as direct as navigation permits to Adelaide. 
See Australia Pilot, Vol. I. 

(4) To Melbourne or Sydney— Follow a ureat 

Circle track to a position off Cape Otway, and 
thence proceed as direct as navigation wiU permit to 
Port Philip or Sydney (see Route 475). See Aus 
tralia Pilot, Vol. II. . 

(5) To Hobart—F ollow a Great Circle track 
to a position in lat. 43° 40' S long. 146 00 E., 
about 5 miles southward of South West cape. 
Thence proceed to Hobart as directiy as navigation 
permits round South East cape and then, 

through D’Entrecasteaux channel, or round Cape 

Tasman and through Storm bay. See Australia Pil , 
Vol. II. , 

Note. —The direct Great Circle track from lat. 
4° 00' S., long. 73° 30' E. to lat. 43 40 S., long. 
146° 00' E., off South West cape, can be taken instead 
of the above if desired. This track passes about 
35 miles south of Cape Leeuwm; it is only a tew 
miles shorter. . 

caution. — Ice.—See notes in South Indian Ocean 

™Distance from Aden to Adelaide, 6,133 miles; to 
Albany, 5,137 miles; to Cape Leeuwm, 4,968 miles, 
to Hobart, 6,594 miles; to Melbourne, 6,469 miles, 
to Sydney, 6,928 miles. 

Route 314. Aden to New Zealand 

FoUow Route 312 to lat. 4° 00' S„ long. 73° 30' E., 
and then take the Great Circle track to jom Route 
350, Cape Town to New Zealand, in lat. 45 UU a., 
long. 130° 00' E. 

Distance from Aden to a position east-north¬ 
eastward of The Snares in lat. 47° 50 S., long. 167 
50' E., 7,252 miles. 


Route 315.—Reserved as spare. 

Route 316. Aden to Mauritius 

(a) Full-powered vessels. 

All seasons —Proceed direct to Capo Guardafui, 
and thence as direct as navigation wiU permit, calling 
if necessary at SeycheUes for fuel (coal and diesel 
oil only). 

(b) Low-powered vessels. 

(i) October to March .—Proceed along the Arabian 
coast until able to weather Capo Guardafui, or direct 
to a position in lat. 12° 25' N., long. 50° 30' E. and 
thence steer to round Capo Guardafui; from thence 
run through the North-East and North-West Mon¬ 
soons, cross the Equator in about long. 64° 00' E., and 
thence steer to join (ii) below in lat. 10° 00' S., long. 
70° 00' E. 

(ii) April to September .—Steer first to pass north 
of Socotra, and thence south-eastward, running 
through the South-West Monsoon, to cross the 
Equator in about long. 72° E., or even to pass 
through the One-and-a-half Degree channel. From 
either of these positions make southing into the 
South-East Trade and, passing eastwards of the 
Chagos archipelago, proceed direct to Mauritius 
passing through lat. 10° 00' S., long. 70° 00' E. 

Distance from Aden to Mauritius by (a), 2,336 
miles; by (b) (i), 2,968 miles; by (b) (ii), 3,458 miles. 


Route 317. Aden to SeycheUes 

(a) Full-powered vessels. 

All seasons .—Proceed direct to, and round Capo 
Guardafui, and thence direct to destination. 

(b) Low-powered vessels. 

(i) October to March— Follow Route 316(b)(i) 
as far as Capo Guardafui, and thence proceed direct 
to destination. 

(ii) April to September .—Follow Route 310 (b) (iv) 
to lat 3° 00' N., long. 60° 00' E., and thence steer 
due south across the Equator and having picked up 
the South-East Trade, proceed direct to destination. 

N 0te _if the South-West Monsoon is still blowing 

strongly when lat. 3° 00' N., long. 60° 00' E. is reached, 
a vessel should hold the south-easterly course until 
its strength has been lost, when she should turn 
southward across the Equator and so to destination 

aS Distance from Aden to Mahe, Seychelles by (a), 
1,400 miles; by (b) (i), 1,410 miles; by (b) (ii), 1,740 
miles (approximately). 

Route 318. Aden to Mombasa or Zanzibar 

Steer for position lat. 12° 25' N., long. 50° 30' E., 
and thence as direct as navigation permits round 
Capo Guardafui, following the trend of the coast. 

Distance from Aden to Mombasa, 1,602 miles; to 
Zanzibar, 1,722 miles. 

Route 319. Aden to Durban or Cape Town 

(a) Direct .—After rounding Capo Guardafui, as 
in Route 318, steer direct for lat. 11° 35' S., long. 
42° 50' E, off the western side of lies Comores 
(Comoro islands). Steer direct from thence, in the 
full strength of the south-going current, for lat. 
25° 00' S , long. 35° 30' E., passing about 30 miles 
from the land abreast of Porto de Mo 9 ambique, and 
thence as directly as navigation permits, to destination. 

If bound to Cape Town, keep at about 20 to 30 
miles from the coast, so as to get full benefit of the 
Agulhas current, and from abreast Mossel bay shape 
course to round Cape Agulhas at a safe distance 
and thence for rounding the Cape of Good Hope. 

caution.— In the event of meeting a south-westerly 
gale on the latter part of the route, a very dangerous 
sea will be experienced at or outside the edge oi the 
100-fathom (182 m 9) bank. Considerably less sea is 
experienced if a vessel can keep near the coast, about 
3 miles (or less if possible) offshore; the reduction 
in the sea more than compensates for the loss ot the 
favourable current. At night, however, keep in 
depths of more than 40 fathoms (73 2). 

(b) Low-powered vessels.—May to September. 
After rounding Capo Guardafui, as above, steer 
through lat. 8° 00' N., long. 52° 40' E., to lat 10 N., 
long. 55° 00' E. Thence proceed direct to lat 11 
S. long. 42° 50' E., off lies Comores (Comoro islands) 
(see (a) above), and from this point, the route is the 
same for all steamers. _ /„-> 

Note .—The increase in distance over Route W 
above is about 220 miles; but the strength of the 
South-West Monsoon, and of the north-easterly 
current, will be avoided. 

Distance from Aden by (a), to Durban, 3,169 miles, 
to Cape Town, 3,959 miles. . 

For routes onward from Cape Town into 
Atlantic ocean, see Part I., Chapter II. 

Route 320 .—Reserved as spare. 


(ii) ROUTES FROM MOMBASA, OR ZANZIBAR 


Route 321. Mombasa or Zanzibar to Aden 

Take a route as direct as navigation permits, 
following the trend of the African coast at a con¬ 
venient distance from it, and keeping in the strength of 
the north-going current, which will be carried gener¬ 
ally to the Equator during the North-East Monsoon, 


d to Capo Guardafui in the South-West M • 

om Capo Guardafui proceed direct to Aden, 
lutions in Route 399, Colombo to Aden. 

Distance to Aden from Mombasa, 1,6 mi > 
om Zanzibar, 1,722 miles. 




See Section D. Part I. Index on pages 349 and 350. 
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Route 322. Mombasa or Zanzibar to Persian gulf 
or Karachi 

Follow the trend of the African coast as far as 
the Equator, and then make for lat. 8° 00' N., long. 
52° 40' E., from which point shape a course to pass 
not less than 50 miles eastward of Socotra island. 
Thence proceed as directly as navigation permits to 
destination. 

For full information regarding the approaches to 
Karachi, and to the Persian gulf as well as directions 
for passages in the latter, see West Coast of India 
Pilot, and Persian Gulf Pilot respectively. See also 
the remarks and cautions to be found in Route 305, 
Aden to the Persian gulf. 

Distances from Mombasa are:— 

To Abadan, 2,847 miles; to Bahrein, 2,643 miles; 
to Basra, 2,876 miles; to Bushire, 2,703 miles; to 
Fao, 2,820 miles; to Jask, 2,239 miles; to Karachi, 
2,359 miles; to Muscat, 2,114 miles. 

Route 323. Mombasa or Zanzibar to Bombay 

(a) October to April— Steer first to lat. 2° 30' S., 
long. 44° 50' E., and thence on the direct Rhumb line 
to Bombay. 

(b) May to September .—Follow the trend of the 
African coast, at a distance from it of about 50 miles, 
as far as lat. 1° 30' N., long. 45° 50' E., and thence 
steer the direct Rhumb line track to Bombay. 

Distance from Mombasa to Bombay by (a), 2,400 
miles; by (b), 2,373 miles. 

Route 324. Mombasa or Zanzibar to Colombo, 
Malacca strait and ports in Bay of Bengal 

All seasons .—Steer on Rhumb line to a position 
in lat. 1° 20' N., long. 73° 15' E., in One-and-a-half- 
degree channel in the Maidive islands and, after 
passing through it, as directly to destination as 
navigation permits. 

Distances from Mombasa are:— 

To Calcutta, 3,701 miles; to Colombo, 2,558 
miles; to Madras, 3,075 miles; to Penang, 3,693 
miles; to Rangoon, 3,672 miles; to Singapore, 
3,985 miles. 


Route 325. Mombasa or Zanzibar to Seychelles 

(a) Usual route. — Full-powered vessels. —Follow a 
Rhumb line direct. 

(b) Alternative routes. — Low-powered vessels. 

(i) October to April. —Keep northward of the 
direct route until the North-West Monsoon is picked 
up in about long. 45° E.; thence proceed direct to 
destination. 

(ii) April to October. —If unable to fetch the 
islands on the direct route, continue on past them, 
until able to make them from the northward. 

Distance from Mombasa to Mahe by (a), 969 
miles; from Zanzibar, 1,019 miles. 

Route 326. Mombasa or Zanzibar to Mauritius 

(a) Usual route. Full-powered vessels. —Follow 
Rhumb line tracks as direct as navigation permits. 

(b) Alternative routes. — Low-powered vessels. 

(i) November to April. —Keep northward of a line 
joining the port of departure with the north limit of 
the Seychelles until the North-West Monsoon is 
picked up; thence make eastwards to join Route 
316 (b) (i) in lat. 10° 00' S., long. 70° 00' E. 

(ii) April to October. —Steer to pass northward 
of the Seychelles, making as much easting as possible, 
but regardless of crossing the Equator if necessary; 
continue to the eastward to join Route 316 (b) (ii) 
and pass eastward of the Chagos archipelago. 

Distance from Mombasa to Port Louis, Mauritius 
by (a), 1,424 miles. 

Route 327. Mombasa or Zanzibar to Durban or Cape 
Town 

Steer first for lat. 11° 35' S., long. 42° 50' E., off 
lies Comores, in order to avoid the coastal current 
setting northward from Cabo Delgado. From this 
point (off lies Comores), steer direct, keeping in the 
strength of the Mozambique current (see Route 
319 (a) ), to destination. 

Distance from Mombasa to Durban, 1,771 miles; 
to Cape Town, 2,561 miles. 

For routes onward from Cape Town to ports in 
the Atlantic ocean, see Part I, Chapter II. 

Route 328.— Reserved as spare. 


(iii) ROUTES FROM DURBAN 


Route 329. Durban to Mombasa 

Steer first out from the coast across the Mozambique 
current to lat. 27° 15' S., long. 36° 00' E., and thence 
northward, to lat. 17° 00' S., long. 42° 15' E., off 
Ue Juan de Nova, passing 30 miles westward of 
Bassas da India. From the position off lie Juan de 
Nova, steer for lat. 11° 35' S., long. 42° 50' E., off 
lies Comores, and from thence as directly to destina¬ 
tion as navigation permits. 

Distance from Durban to Mombasa, 1,826 miles. 

Route 330. Durban to Aden 

Proceed as in Route 329 to the position off lies 
Comores, and thence as directly as navigation 
Permits, round Capo Guardafui, to Aden. See 
South Indian Ocean Pilot, Africa Pilot, Part III, and 
Red Sea and Gulf of Aden Pilot; also cautions in 
Route 399. 

Distance from Durban to Aden, 3,224 miles. 

For continuation from Aden into the Red sea, see 
Route 302. 


Distances from Durban are:— 

To Abadan, 4,453 miles; to Bahrein, 4,249 miles; 
to Basra, 4,482 miles; to Bushire, 4,254 mites; to 
Fao, 4,426 miles; to Jask, 3,945 miles; to Karachi, 
3,881 miles; to Muscat, 3,720 miles. 

Route 332. Durban to Mauritius 

Steer on a Rhumb line to a position 120 miles from 
the south-east point of Madagascar, in lat. 26° 50' S., 
long. 47° 40' E., and thence on a second Rhumb line 
to destination. 

Distance from Durban to Mauritius, 1,590 miles. 

Route 333. Durban to Bombay 

(a) All seasons— Follow Route 329 as far as 
lat 17° 00' S., long. 42° 15' E., off lie Juan de Nova 
to join Route 341 (a). Cape Town to Bombay. 

(b) Alternative Route —Follow Route 332 to lat. 
26° 50' S., long. 47° 40' E., to join Route 341 (b). 

Distance Durban to Bombay by (a), 3,810 miles; 
by (b), 3,913 miles. 


Route 331. Durban to Persian gulf or Karachi 

Proceed as in Route 329 to the position off lies 
^omores, and thence on Rhumb line tracks, as 
directly as navigation permits, to destination, passing 
“°t less than 50 miles from the eastern end of Socotra. 
bee remarks and cautions in Route 305. 


'^Section D. Part II. Index on pages 349 and 350. 


Route 334. Durban to Colombo, Madras, Calcutta 
or Rangoon 

(a) West of Madagascar .—Proceed as in Route 
329 to lat. 17° 00' S., long. 42° 15' E., off He Juan 
de Nova, and thence:— 

(i) April to October .—Follow Route 343 (a) (i). 
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(H) July to February. —Follow Route 343 (*)(“)• 

(b) East of Madagascar. —Follow Route 332 to 
lot 96° SO' S Ions. 47° 40' E., and thence. 

(i) May w September.— Follow Route 343 (b) W- 
$) November to March.- Follow Route 343 

(b) (ii). 

Distances from Durban are. 

To Calcutta, by (a) (i), 4,806 miles; by (b) W> 

4 758 miles- by (b) (ii), 4,688 miles. 

’To Colombo, by (a) (i), 3,652 miles; by (b) (0, 
3,658 miles; by (b) (ii), 3,580 miles. 4Q63 

To Madras, by (a) (1), 4,145 miles, by (b) (), > 
miles; by (b) (ii), 4,043 miles. . /*\ 

^To Rangoon, by (a) (i), 4,811 mles; by (b) (.), 

4 708 miles; by (b) (ii), 4,688 miles. , m 

No “-The distances by (a) (ii) are about 100 
miles more than by (a) (i) in each case. 

Route 335. Durban to Singapore or China sea 

fa) Via Soenda (Srnda) strata.—AO seasons. 

(i Mam Route.- Proceed on the M 

30° 00' S. to long. 56° 40' E., to join the Great Circle 
track in Route 344 (a) (i). ii e i 

(ii) Alternative Route. -Proceed on the parahel 
of 30° 00' S., to join Route 344 (a) (u) in lat.30 00 S., 

l0n (b) 5 Via° Malacca strait—All 5ea ™”V7 Foll ° W 
Route 332 to Mauritius to join Route 344 (b). 

Distance from Durban to Penang by (b), 
miles; to Singapore by (a)(i), 4,923 nuies, by (b), 
4 884 miles; to Soenda straat, by (a) (i), 4,338 miles. 
The distance by (a) (ii) to Singapore or Soenda straat 
is about 200 miles greater than the above. 

For routes onward from Singapore to ports m the 
Pacific see Part IV., Chapter III. 

See Chapter II. of Section C., Part II., for details 
of many of the channels through the Eastern archi¬ 
pelago. 

Route 336. Durban to Northern Australia 

Take a Great Circle track direct to a position in 
lat. 15° 30' S., long. 120° 00' E., and thence proceed 
as directly as navigation permits to Port Darwin or 
Thursday island. If bound to Broome or to King 


Section B. 


Sound (Cape Leveque) leave the Great Circle on 
reaching long. 113° 00' E. in about lat. 19° 00' S., 
and proceed as directly as navigation permits to 
destination. . „ n 

Distance from Durban to Broome, 4,968 miles; 
to King sound (Cape Leveque), 5,025 miles; to Port 
Darwin, 5,575 miles; to Thursday island, ,6,269 miles. 

The distance from Durban to lat. 15° 30' S., long. 
120° 00' E. is 4,887 miles; to lat. 19° 00' S., long. 
113° 00' E., it is 4,434 miles. 

Note. _During the Willy-willy season off the North 

and North-west coasts of Australia (November to 
April) the Great Circle track may be taken to lat. 

11° 30' S., long. 118° 00' E. The distance to Thursday 
island will be increased by about 65 miles; to Port 
Darwin by about 85 miles. If bound to Broome or 
King sound leave the Great Circle in about lat. 
18° 00' S., long. 105° 00' E. and proceed as directly 
as navigation permits to destination. 

Route 337. Durban to Fremantle, Adelaide, Mel¬ 
bourne or Hobart 

(a) Summer months .—Proceed on a Great Circle 

track to lat. 40° 00' S., long. 77° 00' E., and thence 
follow, according to destination, Route 346 (a), 
347 (a), 348 (a) (i), or 349 (a) (i). . 

(b) Winter months.—See note at the beginning of 
Route 346 (b).—Take a Great Circle track to lat, 
35° 30' S., long. 67° 30' E. to join Route 346 (b). 
347 (b), 348 (b) or 349 (b). 

Distance from Durban to Adelaide by (a), 5,218 
miles; by (b), 5,339 miles; to Fremantle by (a), 
4,243 miles; by (b), 4,262 miles; to Hobart by (a), 
5*532miles; by (b), 5,775 miles; to Melbourne (port), 
by (a), 5,464 miles; by (b), 5,653 miles. 

Route 338. Durban to Cape Town 

Proceed as directly as navigation permits, keeping 
at a distance of about 20 to 30 miles from the coast 
in the strength of the Agulhas current, but see caution 
following Route 339. 

Distance from Durban to Cape Town, 800 miles. 
For Routes onward from Cape Town to ports in 
the Atlantic ocean, see Part I., Chapter II. 


(iv) ROUTES FROM CAPE TOWN 

For Routes from or to Cape Town to or from the Atlantic Ocean, see Part I, Chapters II and III. 

caution. —During the season of southerly gales, 
a very heavy sea will probably be encountered on 
the coast near East London {Lat. 33° 02' S., Long. 


Route 339. Cape Town to Durban 

General remarks .—Keep as close to the land as safe 
navigation permits, in order to be out of the strength 
of the Agulhas current. A counter-current will some¬ 
times be found extending from one mile to six miles 
off shore between Cape Agulhas and Kowie river; 
also, within 3 miles of the coast between Port Shep- 
stone and Cape Natal (Durban bluff), a northerly 
set is sometimes experienced during westerly winds. 

It is important, when proceeding northward, to 
hug the coast, not only to avoid the adverse current, 
but also to avoid the heavy seas when southerly and 
westerly winds prevail. All salient points, however, 
must be avoided, and watch kept against indraught 
into bays. 

Route .—Having rounded the Cape of Good Hope, 
steer to pass within range of Cape Agulhas light, and 
then make a straight course to Cape St. Francis. 
From this point, keep well within soundings up the 
coast to Cape Hermes {Lat. 31° 38' S., Long. 29° 33'E.), 
so that the north-going counter-current may be taken 
full advantage of, both while the vessel is to the 
southward, and also while approaching Durban from 
Shepstone lighthouse. If close to the land, the main 
current, flowing south, is hardly felt. When nearing 
Cape Natal {Lat. 29° 53' S., Long. 31° 04' E.), also 
known as “ The Bluff,” a strong set-off from the land 
may be expected, according to the strength of the 
main southerly set. This is due to the contour of 
the coast at this point. 


27° 55' £.), caused by the strong south-west-going 
current setting against the wind. The most dangerous 
sea will be experienced at, or just outside, the edge 
of the 100 fathom (182 m 9) line. Considerably less 
sea is experienced if a vessel can keep near the coast. 
At night, however, vessels should keep in depths oi 
more than 40 fathoms (73 m 2). 

Distance from Cape Town to Durban: 800 miles. 

Route 340. Cape Town to Mombasa, Aden, Persian 
gulf, or Karachi 

(a) Direct route .—Follow Route 339 above unti 
approaching Durban and, when abreast of that p , 
edge off to a distance of about 100 miles f rom 
coast, where the current is weak, and thence s 
direct for the middle of the Mozambique cha > 
following the route given in Route 329, to the po 

in lat. 11° 35' S„ long. 42° 50' E„ off lies Comores. 
From that point the routes are the same as 
Durban, see Routes, 329, 330, and 331. 

(b) Alternative Route .—From Cape Town steer 
southwards for 150 miles across the Agulhas currou 
to lat. 36° 45' S., long. 19° 00' E. This » thepomt 
whence departure is made for the Soenda ( 
straat, or for Australia {See Routes 344 t 
From it steer first (on the Great Circle trac 
Soenda straat) to lat. 34° 30' S., long. 32 


See Section D. Part II. Index on pages 349 and 350. 
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and thence on a Rhumb line (but keeping nothing 
to westward) to cross lat. 30° 00' S. at long. 38° 20' 
E., and making northward thence, in the full strength 
of the Madagascar current to the point off Juan de 
Nova island (Lat. 17° 00' S., Long. 42° 15' E), 
mentioned in Route 329. The routes onwards to 
destination are as given in Routes 329,330, and 331. 

Notes .—By the above Alternative route the Agulhas 
current may be avoided altogether, and full advantage 
taken of the Madagascar current setting northward 
up the eastern side of the Mozambique channel. 

The distances to all ports by the Alternative route 
are about 275 miles greater than those by the Direct 
route. 

Distances from Cape Town by (a) (Direct route) 
are:— 

To Aden, 4,014 miles; to Fao, 5,216 miles; to 
Karachi, 4,726 miles; to Mombasa, 2,616 miles. 

For continuation northward from Aden see 
Route 302. 


Route 341. Cape Town to Bombay 

(a) All seasons .—Proceed either by Route 340 (a) 
or (b), to the position in lat. 17° 00' S., long. 42° 15' E., 
off lie Juan de Nova in the Mozambique channel. (If 
a route eastward of lie Europa, in the Mozambique 
channel be taken, though the distance would be about 
40 miles greater, the currents would be found to be 
more favourable). From this point, pass between 
lie Anjouan and lie Mayotte (lies Comores), to a 
position 30 miles westward of Aldabra island, paying 
due attention to the west-going current. From 
Aldabra, take a direct Rhumb line track to Bombay, 
crossing long. 60° 00' E., at lat. 5° 50' N. See Cautions 
under Route 307. 

Note .—The above Route, eastward of He Anjouan, 
and westward of Aldabra island, should always be 
taken at night, owing to the strong and uncertain 
westerly setting current in this locaUty; but, by day, 
after passing He Anjouan, a vessel may pass westward 
of the Cosmoledo group, and thence direct to Bombay 
or Karachi. 

If calling at Seychelles islands, after passing Be 
Juan de Nova, steer direct as possible for Seychelles, 
and thence to Bombay; the distance, in this case, 
will be increased by about 25 miles. 

(b) Alternative Route .—Proceed first to a position 
about 60 miles to the south of Cape Agulhas, and 
keep at this distance from the coast until reaching 
the meridian of 27° E. in about lat. 35° 00' S.; thence 
steer direct for a position in lat. 26° 50' S., long. 
47 40' E., south-east of Madagascar. From this 
point steer to pass westward of Reunion, Mauritius 
and Saya de Malha bank direct to Bombay, calUng 
at Mauritius or Seychelles for coal, if necessary. 

Distance from Cape Town to Bombay, by (a), 
ab °ve, starting on route 340 (a), 4,600 miles; starting 
on 340 (b), 4,875 miles; by (b), above, 4,695 miles. 

Route 342. Cape Town to Mauritius 

Proceed as in Route 341 (b) above to the position 
47 °"*r^ ast of Madagascar in lat. 26° 50' S., long. 
* 40 E., and thence steer direct to Mauritius. 
Distance from Cape Town to Mauritius, 2,335 


Route 343. Cape Town to Colombo, Madras, Cal- 
cutta or Rangoon 

34 iw ^ est °f Madagascar .—Proceed as in Route 
ini * , or O 3 ) t0 the position off He Juan de Nova 
n lat - 17° 00' S., long. 42° 15' E., and thence:— 
villi A Z ril t0 October .—Steer to pass 30 miles east- 
islsmJN 0 ^ Ge y ser reef and He Glorieuses (Glorioso 
nav and 30 m ^ es westward of Providence island, 
rnw 8 duc attention to the west-going current 
x. ° ln 2 strongly past Cap d’Ambre (north point of 
Madagascar). 


See Section D. Part II. 


From the position off Providence island, take a 
Rhumb line track to a position in lat. 1° 20' N., 
long. 73° 15' E., in the One-and-a-half-degree channel 
in the Southern Maidive islands, and from thence 
direct to Colombo; or if for Bay of Bengal ports, 
directly round the S.E. of Ceylon to destination. 

(ii) July to February. —From He Juan de Nova, 
steer as in Route 341 to the position off Aldabra 
island; and from thence on a slightly curving course 
to pass 50 miles northward of the Seychelles islands, 
and through lat. 1° 10' S., long. 61° 30' E., to One- 
and-a-half degree channel in the Southern Maidive 
islands. From this point continue as in 343 (a) (i), 
above. 

(b) East of Madagascar. —If calling at Durban, 
take the inner route around the coast (between 1 and 
6 miles from it) and from thence steer on a Rhumb 
line to lat. 26° 50' S., long. 47° 40' E. If not calUng 
at Durban, proceed as in Route 341 (b) to the same 
position. Thence:— 

(i) May to September. —If not requiring to call at 
Mauritius for fuel or other reason, steer to pass 60 
miles southward of the island, and thence to pass 
30 miles eastward of Diego Garcia island. From 
Diego Garcia, the routes are on Rhumb lines, as 
directly as navigation permits, to aU destinations. 

(ii) November to March. —From the position off 
the S.E. point of Madagascar (Lat. 26° 50' S., Long. 
47° 40' E.), steer first on a Rhumb Hne course to 
lat. 17° 00' S., long. 56° 00' E. and then to lat. 8° 00' S., 
long. 68° 00' E. Thence pass 100 miles westward 
of the Chagos archipelago, and 60 miles southward 
of the Maidive islands, from which point steer a 
direct course to destination. 

Distances from Cape Town using 340 (a) in (a) (i) 
and (ii) are:— 

To Calcutta: By (a) (i), 5,588 miles; by (a) (ii), 
see note; by (b) (i), 5,540 miles; by (b) (ii), 5,470 
miles. 

To Colombo: By (a) (i), 4,434 miles; by (a) (ii), see 
note; by (b) (i), 4,440 miles; by (b) (ii), 4,362 miles. 

To Madras: By (a) (i), 4,935 miles; by (a) (ii), see 
note; by (b) (i), 4,845 miles; by (b) (ii), 4,825 miles. 

To Rangoon: By (a) (i), 5,593 miles; by (a) (ii), 
see note; by (b) (i), 5,490 miles; by (b) (ii), 5,470 
miles. 

Note. —The distances by (a) (ii) are about 100 mfies 
more than by (a) (i). 

Route 344. Cape Town to Singapore or China sea 

(a) Via Soenda (Sunda) straat.—All seasons. 

(i) Main Route.— Steer southward, until clear of 
west-going current, to a position lat. 36° 45' S., long. 
19° 00' E., and thence to a position lat. 33° 45' S., 
long. 36° 30' E. From this point steer on the Great 
Circle track to Soenda straat, crossing long. 60° 00' E. 
at lat. 29° 00' S., and long. 90° 00' E. at lat. 15° 50' S., 
and passing close north of the Cocos islands, and 
thence to lat. 6° 25' S., long. 105° 00' E., in Soenda 
straat. 

(ii) Alternative Route— The following route is 
recommended by some navigators; but is about 100 
miles greater in distance. From Cape Town, follow 
the coast inside the Agulhas curr.ent to Algoa bay; 
thence steer to cross the parallel of 30° S., in long. 
54° E., and the meridian of 80° E. in lat. 19£° S. 
Thence proceed northward of the Keeling islands, to 
lat. 6° 25' S., long. 105° 00' E., in Soenda straat. 

For description of the route onward to Singapore 
and the China sea, see remarks at the end of Route 
310 (b) (v). See also Eastern Archipelago Pilot, 
Vol. IV. 

(b) Via Malacca strait. — All seasons. —Take Route 
342 to Mauritius, and thence proceed on a direct 
Rhumb line track to lat. 5° 49' N., long. 95° 00' E., 
to the west of Bengal passage. Thence proceed as 

Index on pages 349 and 350. 
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5 650 miles; by (P), 

5,334 miles. fLat e 2 5' S., Long. 

The distance to ^°.® n ■ 5 0 65 miles. 

105° 00' E.) by (a) y’ ^ singapore to the China 

»• p ”‘ IV ' 

Chapter III- 

, ,,, CaDe Town to North Australian ports 

Route 345. Cape proceed as in Route 

(a) Summer mom>hs. E and thence by 

& *£ & d or« 

navigation permits to run 

TL«I to Broom. 

s°: r s p“o«=<i ^ ^ “ 

navigation permits to destination. 

Note.- If desired, the Rhumb line may be left at 
lat. 39° 00' S. long 45 OOE, and a U ^ 
taken to lat. 11 30 S., lon^. i island . This 
bound to Port Darwin n] J ( Novem ber to 

T y -^£ZTTnoIZ7Zs\ of Australia, 
^ ) ™K.o° teSiora«. The distances are 
increased by about 100 miles. 

(b) Winter months. See Route 346 g)-- First 
g et on to and then follow the parallel of 35 30 S 
f« far as long. 79° 15' E. and there join (a) above 
The distance is about 45 to 50 miles less than in (a), 
SS more of the Agulhas current is likely to be 

felt. _ , 

Distance from Cape Town by (a) to Broome, 5,617 
miles; to Cape Leveque (King sound entrance), 

5 677 miles; to Port Darwin, 6,239 miles, to lhurs 
day island, 6,933 miles. o ; 

The distance from Cape Town to lat. 15° 30 S., 
long. 120° 00' E. is 5,551 miles; to lat. 19 00 S., 
long. 115° 30' E. it is 5,196 miles; to lat. 11 30 b., 
long. 118° 00' E. it is 5,604 miles. 

Route 346. Cape Town to Fremantle 

(a) Summer months— Steer first for lat. 36° 45' S., 
long. 19° 00' E., to clear the west-going current, and 
thence on a Rhumb line to lat. 40° 00' S., long. 55 
00' E. Steer thence along the parallel of 40 00 S. 
to long. 77° 00' E., and thence take the Great Circle 
track direct to Fremantle, crossing; 

long. 90° 00' E. at lat. 38° 50' S. 

„ 100° 00' E. „ 37° 00' S. 

„ 110° 00' E. „ 34° 10' S. 

(b) Winter months— During the winter months, 
it is not advisable to go much further south than about 
lat. 35° 30' S. The heavy weather usually encountered 
to the southward causes not only great discomfort, 
but even risk, especially in the case of a merchant 
vessel in light trim, with a racing propeller in the 
heavy following seas. 

First proceed to lat. 35° 30' S., long. 20° 00' E., 
southward of Cape Agulhas, and thence steer along 
the parallel of lat. 35° 30' S. to long. 90° 00' E. Thence 
take a Great Circle or Rhumb line track to Fremantle. 

Distance from Cape Town to Fremantle, by (a), 
summer, 4,808 miles; by (b), winter, 4,853 miles. 

See note on Icebergs under Route 350. 


STEAMSHIP ROUTES Section B. 

Route 347. Cape Town to Adelaide 

(a) Summer months.—Take Route 346 (a) to lat 
40° 00' S., long. 77° 00' E., and then continue aW 
the parallel of lat. 40° 00' S. to long. 100° 00' e 
T hence take the Great Circle track direct to Adelaide’ 
crossing 
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long. 110° 00' E. at lat. 39° 45'S 
„ 120° 00' E. „ 39° 00' S. 

„ 130° 00' E. „ 37° 15' S. 

(b) Winter months.—See first par. of Route 346 (b) 
—First proceed as in Route 346 (b) to lat. 35° 30' S ’ 
long. 20° 00' E., and thence continue along the 
parallel of lat. 35° 30' S. to Investigator strait and 
thence to Adelaide. 

Distance from Cape Town to Adelaide by (a), ; 

Summer months, 5,786 miles; by (b), Winter months’, 
5,943 miles. 

See note on Icebergs under Route 350. 

Route 348. Cape Town to Melbourne 

( a ) Summer months.—(i) General route.— Take 
Routes 346 (a) and 347 (a) to lat. 40° 00' S., long. 
100° 00' E., and Great Circle track thence to Mel¬ 
bourne, crossing 

long. 110° 00' E. at lat. 41° 20' S. 

120° 00' E. „ 41° 40' S. 

” 130° 00' E. „ 41° 00' S. 

” 140° 00' E. „ 39° 45' S. 

(a) Alternative route.— Follow Route 349 (a) (ii), 
as far as lat. 45° 00' S., long. 120° 00' E., and thence 
take a Great Circle track to Cape Otway for Mel¬ 
bourne This route is some 200 miles shorter than 
that given in (a) (i) above, but the weather is likely 
to be more boisterous. 

(b) Winter months.-See first par. of Route 346 (b). 

_First proceed as in Route 346 (b) to lat. 35 30 S., 

lone 20° 00' E., and thence continue along the 
parallel of lat. 35 J 30' S. to long; 115" 08’ E, about 
68 miles south of Cape Leeuwm. Thence take a 
Great Circle track to Cape Otway, and thence to 
Melbourne. 

Distances from Cape Town to Melbourne lPort), 
by (a). Summer, (i) 6,051 miles; (u), 5,850 miles, by 

(b) , Winter, 6,257 miles. 

The distance from Cape Town to the position south 
of Cape Leeuwin is 4,792 miles. 

See note on Icebergs under Route 350. 

Route 349. Cape Town to Hobart 

(a) Summer months^mGeneral 
Routes 346(a), 347(a) and f 3 t fi Silkedroute in 
the Great Circle portion of the last^ ^ point 
lat. 41 30 S., long. 122 50 E., tfae sout ij ern 

take a second Great Circle track t d i rec tly as 

extreme of Tasmania, whence steer as 
possible to Hobart. i ong . 

This second Great Circle trac , E at 

130° 00' E. at lat. 42° 40' S. and long. 140 
lat. 44° 00' S. Town s teer 

(ii) Alternative route.— From P make 

first for lat. 36° 45' S., ong. 19 00 E-,m ^ E 
a Rhumb line track forTat. 44J lat 45° 00' S, 
Thence, again on aRhumblm, along the 

long. 65° 00' E. . From t^rn'E ’ and from thence 
45° 00' parallel to long. , 130 . 9? 
direct to Hobart as navigation P erffl Route 346 (b)- 
(b) Winter months.-See r first par. ^ in lati 35 
—Proceed as in Route 348 (b) to P ^ a ©eat 
30' S., long. 115 08 E., and , long-1 4 
Circle track to a position m tat 43 Sou th Wes 
53' E., about 10 miles south-westwar^ ^ Hoba rtJ 
Cape, Tasmania; and thence pr Mstra ha In¬ 
directly as navigation permits. 

Vol. II. 


ier i^ouie vui. * 1. 

See Section D. Part II. Index on pages 349 and 350, 
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Distance from Cape Town to Hobart by (a), 
Summer (i), 6,119 miles; (ii), 5,846 miles; by (b), 
Winter, 6,379 miles. 

See note on Icebergs under Route 350. 

Route 350. Cape Town to New Zealand, South 
American ports and Cabo de Hornos (East-about) 

Note .—For west-about route from Cape Town 
see Part I, Chapter II. across the Atlantic and Part IV., 
Chapter IV. westwards across the Pacific. 

(a) Summer months.—(i) Follow Route 349 (a) (i), 
to the position lat. 41° 30' S., long. 122° 50' E., and 
thence take a Great Circle track to a point in lat. 
47° 50' S., long. 167° 50' E., east-north-eastward of 
The Snares. From this point steer as directly as 
navigation permits to New Zealand ports. 

For the route onward across the Pacific see Part 
IV., Chapter II. 

(ii) Follow Route 349 (a) (ii) to the position in 
lat. 45° 00' S., long. 130° 00' E. and from thence take 
the Great Circle track to lat. 47° 50' S., long. 167° 50' 
E., and thence as in (a) above. 

(b) Winter route.—See first par. of Route 346 (b). 
—Proceed as in Route 349 (b) above to lat. 43° 42' S., 
long. 145° 53' E., off S.W. Cape, Tasmania, and 


thence take a Great Circle track to a point in lat. 
47° 50' S., long. 167° 50' E., east-north-eastward of 
The Snares. 

Distance from Cape Town to the position east- 
north-east of The Snares:—By (a) (i), 6,925 miles; 
by (a) (ii), 6,624 miles; by (b), 7,215 miles. 

Icebergs. —In addition to the severe weather to be 
expected in high latitudes, icebergs, often of very large 
size, may be met at all seasons of the year. They are, 
however, rarely met north of lat. 40° S., but there are 
records of icebergs being seen off the Cape of Good 
Hope, and northward of lat. 40° S., when eastward 
of long. 60° E. 

Between 40° and 45° S. lat., icebergs have been 
occasionally met with eastward of 65° E., on the 
45th parallel, to 135° E., and on the 50th parallel, to 
140° E. 

In July, 1895, thirteen icebergs were passed between 
lat. 44£° S., long. 44° E., and lat. 45£° S., long. 67° E.; 
and in the same month the s.s. “ Port Chalmers ” 
collided with an iceberg in lat. 44° 55' S., long. 52° 23' 
E. 

See remarks on Ice on page 88. 

Route 351 .—Reserved as spare. 


(v) ROUTES FROM MAURITIUS 
Distances given are from Port Louis 


Route 352. Mauritius to Durban or Cape Town 

(1) To Durban. —Steer first on a Rhumb line for 
a position in lat. 26° 50' S., long. 47° 40' E., 100 miles 
to the S.E. of Madagascar, and from thence direct 
to Durban. 

(2) To Cape Town.— Steer, as in (1), above, to the 
position S.E. of Madagascar, and from thence on a 
Rhumb line track to a position about 50 miles from 
the coast off Algoa bay, and thence as direct as 
navigation permits, keeping in the Agulhas Current, 
to destination. 

Distance from Mauritius to Cape Town, 2,335 
miles; to Durban, 1,590 miles. 

By calling at Durban, and proceeding thence to 
Cape Town, the distance is increased by 56 miles, 
namely, 2,391 miles. 

Note .—If not intending to call at Cape Town, but 
proceeding onward into Atlantic ocean, keep at 
about 100 miles from the South African coast, but 
still in the west-going stream. See Part I., Chapter II. 


(ii) April to September .—Steer to pass westward 
of the Amirante islands, and thence direct to Capo 
Guardafui. Proceed thence along the African coast 
as far as Mait island before standing across for Aden. 

Distance from Mauritius to Aden, by (a), 2,336 
miles. 

For continuation into the Red sea see Route 302. 
Route 356. Mauritius to Bombay 

Steer to pass westward of Cargados Carajos, and 
thence as direct as navigation permits to Bombay. 
See Cautions in Route 307 (a) and (b). 

Distance from Mauritius to Bombay, 2,518 miles. 

Route 357. Mauritius to Colombo and ports in the 
Bay of Bengal 

Steer to the north-eastward to join Route 343 (b) (i). 
Distances from Mauritius are:— 

To Calcutta, 3,217 miles; to Colombo, 2,099 
miles; to Diego Garcia, 1,173 miles; to Madras, 
2,563 miles; to Rangoon, 3,210 miles. 


Route 353. Mauritius to Zanzibar or Mombasa 

Proceed as direct as navigation permits. 

Distance from Mauritius to Zanzibar, 1,382 miles; 
to Mombasa, 1,424 miles. 


Route 354. Mauritius to Seychelles 

Generally proceed as direct as navigation permits, 
°ot from November to March low-powered vessels 
should keep rather westward of the direct route until 
h the North-West Monsoon, and then proceed as 
a «ect as possible. 

Distance from Mauritius to Seychelles, 946 miles. 


Boute 355. Mauritius to Aden 

J a ) Usual route.—Full - powered vessels. —All 
tn f^ ns ' Proceed as directly as navigation permits 
uapo Guardafui, passing east or west of Seychelles 
* a y Be most advantageous in the prevailing 
,.reconditions; thence steer direct to Aden. 
f.l Alternative routes. — Low-powered vessels .— 
the'Vs 0ct ° ber to March .—Run northward through 
crL ,!! th ' East Tra de and North-West Monsoon to 
m-ifp e Equator in about long. 61° 00' E. Thence 
when n ° rthin g into the North-East Monsoon, and, 
north rA steer dire ct for the Gulf of Aden, passing 
least a/w ^ ocotra if possible, giving it a berth of at 
w to 60 miles. 

See Section D. Part II. 


Route 358. Mauritius to Malacca strait and Singa¬ 


pore 

Follow Route 344 (b). 

Distance from Mauritius to Penang, 3,033 miles; 
to Singapore, 3,324 miles. 

For routes onward to the Pacific see Part IV., 
Chapter III. 


Route 359. Mauritius to Thursday island 

Follow a Rhumb line track to a position in lat. 
15° 30' S., long. 120° 00' E., aDd thence as direct as 
navigation permits to destination. Alternatively 
proceed to one of the positions off the Eastern 
archipelago mentioned in Route 311 and proceed 
as in that route. 

Distance Mauritius to Thursday island, 4,940 miles. 

For routes onward to ports in the Pacific, see Part 
IV., Chapter II. 


Route 360. Mauritius to Fremantle, Adelaide, or 
Melbourne 

In each case take the Great Circle track direct to 
destination or to the approaches thereto. 

Distance from Mauritius to Adelaide, 4,289 miles; 
to Fremantle, 3,199 miles; to Melbourne (Port). 
4,587 miles. 


Route 361 .—Reserved as spare. 
Index on pages 349 and 350. 
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(vi) 


ROUTES FROM SEYCHELLES 
Distances are given from Mah6. 


Route 362. Seychelles to D«**» 

Steer as direct as MWMperM 3 of [k 

389, Bombay to Durban or cape 

mikS; 

to Cape Town, 2,865 t0 the ports 

Route 363. SeycheUes to Mauritius 

(a) Usual route. — Full-powered vessels.- Proceed 
as direct as navigation permits. 

(b) Alternative routes.-Low-powered vessels^ 

Sfm-ssss 

M Snce from Seychelles to Mauritius: By (a), 
946 miles. 

Route 364. SeycheUes to Zanzibar or Mombasa 

(a) Usual route—Full-powered vessels.— Proceed 
as direct as navigation permits. 

(b) Alternative routes.—Low-powered vessels. 

(i) October to April— Proceed as in (a). 

(ii) April to October. —Proceed direct, but allow¬ 
ance should be made for the probability of the wind 
heading, and for the strong northerly current to be 
entered on nearing the African coast. 

Distance from Seychelles to Zanzibar, 1,382 miles; 
to Mombasa, 1,424 miles. 


Route 365. SeycheUes to Aden 

(a) Usual route. — Full-powered vessels. —Proceed 
direct round Capo Guardafui, but during the South- 
West Monsoon Ras Hafun should be made before 
Capo Guardafui. 

(b) Alternative routes.-Low-powered vessels. 

(i) November to March. —First steer to the north¬ 
eastward to cross the Equator in about long. 61° 00' E., 
and thence proceed northward into the North-East 


Monsoon; when able to weather Socotra, stand 
the Gulf of Aden, giving the former a berth of at 
least 40 miles. at 

(ii) April to October.— First steer direct for R a , 
Hafun and, after rounding Capo Guardafui, proceed 
along the African coast until abreast Mait island 
then stand across to Aden. 

Distance from Seychelles to Aden by (a), 
miles. 

For routes onward from Aden into the Red 
see Route 302. Sea 

Route 366. SeycheUes to Bombay 

Proceed as direct as navigation permits. 

Distance from SeycheUes to Bombay, 1,752 miles. 

Route 367. SeycheUes to Colombo 

(a) Usual route. — Full-powered vessels.— Steer to 
pass through the One-and-a-half degree channel, 
and thence direct to Colombo. 

(b) Alternative routes. — Low-powered vessels. 

(i) November to March. —Proceed on a Rhumb 
line to a position in lat. 4° 00' S., long. 73° 00' E., 
north of Chagos archipelago, and thence steer to 
cross the Equator in long. 80° E.; from thence make 
for the south-west end of Ceylon, and continue up 
the coast to Colombo. 

(ii) April to October. —Steer direct to pass through 
the Eight Degree channel, or, alternatively, to pass 
through the more direct route offered by the Kardiva 
channel (but not at night unless the entrance has 
been made before dark). In either case proceed 
thence direct to Colombo. 

Distance from Seychelles to Colombo by (a), 1,644 
miles. 


Route 368. SeycheUes to Fremantle or South Aus- 
traUan ports 

First proceed as direct as navigation permits to a 
position in lat. 11° 30' S., long. 60° 00' E„ and thence 
take a Great Circle track to Fremantle or, if bound 
to South AustraUan ports, to a position in lat. 34° 32 
S., long. 115° 08' E., about 10 miles south of Cape 
Leeuwin; from the latter proceed as in Route 313 to 
destination. ,,,, 

Distance from SeycheUes: To Fremantle, 3,752 
miles; to C. Leeuwin, 3,757 miles. 

Route 369.— Reserved as spare. 


See Section D. Pan II. Index on pages 349 and 350. 
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Chapter IV 

ROUTES FROM PORTS IN THE PERSIAN GULF, AND 
ON THE NORTHERN SIDE OF THE INDIAN OCEAN 

(i) ROUTES FROM PERSIAN GULF 
For Routes through Persian gulf both ways see Persian Gulf Pilot. 

caution. In the Persian gulf, during a shamal in summer, or while the nashi is blowing in the southern 
part of the Gulf in winter, the haze may obscure the land so completely that the surf on the beach may be the 
first intimation of its proximity. 

Tropical storms, known as “ Cyclones,” occur in the Arabian sea, being most frequent at the season of the 
change of monsoon. Details of these storms will be found in Chapter I. of the West Coast of India Pilot. 


Route 370. Persian gulf to Aden 

After passing Muscat, keep as close to the Arabian 
coast as navigation permits. This is especially 
advisable during the South-West Monsoon, when the 
full force of the wind, and of the north-east set, will 
be felt only in the vicinity of the Kuria Muria islands, 
and off Ras al Kalb. 

caution. See Red Sea and Gulf of Aden Pilot 
respecting currents off Aden and off the Gulf of 
Masira. 

Distances to Aden from :— 

Bahrein, 1,732 miles; Bushire, 1,792 miles; Fao, 
1,909 miles; Jask, 1,328 miles; Muscat, 1,203 miles. 

Route 371. Persian gulf to Mombasa, Durban or 
Cape Town 

(a) During the South-West Monsoon .—Take the 
reverse of Route 322 (to Mombasa), and thence by 
Route 327 to destination. 

In June, 1931, the s.s. British’ Dominion, bound 
from the Persian gulf to the Cape of Good Hope, 
after rounding Ras al Hadd, steered southward on 
the 60th meridian, with the object of crossing the 
South-West Monsoon area as soon as possible, and, 
consequently, of meeting with less adverse current. 
On reaching lat. 6° 30' N. course was altered direct 
for lies Comores. This route, though about 150 
miles longer than Routes 322 and 327 mentioned 
above, was found to be advantageous. 

(b) During the North-East Monsoon .—If not calling 
at Mombasa, proceed direct from Ras al Hadd on 
Rhumb line tracks passing through lat. 13° 10' N., 
long. 54° 50' E., eastward of Socotra island; thence 
through lat. 11° 35' S., long. 42° 50' E., westward of 
lies Comores; and thence as in Route 327 to 
destination. 

Distance from Persian gulf (Fao) to Mombasa by 
(a), 2,820 miles; to Durban, by (a) (calling at Mom¬ 
basa), 4,591; by (b), 4,371 miles; to Cape Town, by 
(a) (calling at Mombasa), 5,381 miles; by (b), 5,161 
miles. 

For Routes onward from Cape Town into the 
Atlantic ocean, see Section B, Part I., Chapter II. 

Route 372. Persian gulf to Karachi or Bombay 

A// seasons .—Proceed as directly as navigation 
Permits to either destination. 

Distance from Persian gulf (Fao) to Bombay, 
1.524 miles; to Karachi, 1,091 miles; to Muscat, 
709 miles. 

a From Muscat to Karachi, 467 miles; to Bombay, 
°53 miles. 

See Section D. Part II. 


Route 373. Persian gulf to Colombo 

All seasons .—After passing Jask, steer on a Rhumb 
line to a point off the Malabar coast in lat. 12° 00' N., 
long. 74° 40' E., and thence, as directly as navigation 
permits, to destination. 

Distance from Persian gulf (Fao), to Jask, 594 
miles; to Colombo, 2,291 miles. From Jask to 
Colombo, 1,709 miles; from Muscat to Colombo, 
1,596 miles. 

Route 374. Persian gulf to ports in Bay of Bengal 
or Malacca strait 

Proceed as in Route 373 as far as lat. 12° 00' N., 
long. 74° 40' E., and thence steer as directly as 
navigation permits to join Route 402, Colombo to 
Bay of Bengal or Malacca strait, off Point de Galle, 
Ceylon, in lat. 6° 00' N., long. 80° 00' E. 

Distances from Persian gulf (Fao) are: To Cal¬ 
cutta, 3,514 miles; to Madras, 2,860 miles; to 
Penang, 3,546 miles; to Point de Galle, 2,331 miles; 
to Rangoon, 3,519 miles; to Singapore, 3,837 miles. 

For routes onward from Singapore to ports in the 
Pacific, see Section B., Part IV., Chapter III. 

Route 375. Persian gulf to Port Darwin or Thursday 
island 

Proceed as in Route 374 above to the position off 
Point de Galle and join Route 403, Colombo to 
Soenda straat and North Australian ports. 

Distance from Persian gulf (Fao) to Port Darwin 
and Thursday island are 2,270 miles longer than 
those given in Routes 403 from Colombo. 

For routes onward from Thursday island to ports 
in the Pacific, see Section B., Part IV., Chapter II. 

Route 376. Persian gulf to Fremantle 

Proceed as in Route 374 to Point de Galle, and 
join Route 404, Colombo to Fremantle. 

Distance from Persian gulf (Fao) to Fremantle, 
5,383 miles. 

Route 377. Persian gulf to Cape Leeuwin and South 
Australian ports 

Proceed as in Route 374 to Point de Galle and join 
Route 405, Colombo to Cape Leeuwin; thence 
proceed as in Route 313 to destination. 

Distances from Persian gulf (Fao) to Cape Leeuwin, 
5,452 miles; to Adelaide, 6,617 miles; to Hobart, 
7,077 miles; to Melbourne, 6,952 miles; to Sydney, 
7,412 miles. 

Route 378. —Reserved as spare, 
lex on pages 349 and 350. 
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(ii) ROUTES FROM KARACHI 
V , .. a f the beeinning of sub-section (i). Routes from Persian gulf 

See Cautions rand Karachi at the end of Route 392, Bombay to Karachi, 

Muscat and Persian gulf. 

B...C 379. Karachi *» “*“““ d as directly as 

(a) Usual s P trengt h of the South- 

navigation permits, but keen along the coast 

w£? Monsoon it L* at the 

to the southward at a sate s. ^ men dian of 

5S-W rSteace’ steer due 'XT* 

245 miles. heig ht of the South- 

(b) Low-powered south-eastward to 

West Monsoon, should make tjh^ . slands; t hence 

pass north and east of , massing east of the 
they should steer southward P as ^ Ia c> to a 
Maidive islands and the Chagos 3y E „ 


Route 380. Karachi to Durban or Cape Town 

(a) May to September. —Take a course p - ^ 

the coast until reaching the men ian o steer 

e cape 

Town in about lat. 15° 40' N., long. 70 00 E. 

(b) Low-powered vessels when the full SOTjtWest 
Monsoon is blowing, at first P r ?9? e - 7Q o qq' E 
continue southward on the mendfrfJVwn% 
to join Route 389 (b) Bombay to Cape Town m 
about lat. 12° 50' N., long. 70 00 E. 

/.i October to April.— Follow a Rhumb line track 
direct to a position about 20 miles eastward of Astove 
fsknd(LMV 06- S., Long. 47° 45' E.), to join Route 
389 (a), Bombay to Cape Town. 

Distances from Karachi are: 

To Durban, by (a), 4,188 miles; by (b), 4,284 miles; 
by (c), 3,900 miles. 

To Cape Town, by (a), 4,979 miles; by (b), 5,075 
miles; by (c), 4,690 miles. 

For routes onward from Cape Town to ports in 
Atlantic ocean, see Section B., Part I., Chapter 11. 

Route 381. Karachi to Mombasa 

(a) May to September.— Proceed as in Route 
380(a) above, to join Route 390(a), Bombay to 
Mombasa, in lat. 17° 06' N., long. 70 00 E. 

(b) Low-powered vessels when the full South-West 
Monsoon is blowing, follow Route 380 (b) above 
along the meridian of 70° 00' E., to a position in lat. 
12° 50' N., long. 70° 00' E., to join Route 390 (b), 
Bombay to Mombasa. 

(iii) ROUTES 

Route 388. Bombay to Mauritius 

All seasons. —Follow Rhumb line tracks, crossing 
the Equator in about long. 66° 45' E.; thence pass 
eastward of Nazareth bank and Cargados Carajos 
and thence proceed direct to Mauritius. 

Note. —In the strength of the South-West Monsoon, 
a vessel may benefit by steering due south on reaching 
the meridian of 70° E., and from the Equator proceed 
as before. 

Distance from Bombay to Mauritius, 2,518 miles. 

Route 389. Bombay to Seychelles, Durban or Cape 
Town 

(a) Main route. —Follow a Rhumb line track at 
See Section D. Part II. 


ica num rersian gulf 
l, Bombay to Karachi, 

(c) October to April.— Proceed on a Rhumb line 
track direct to Mombasa. 

Distance from Karachi to Mombasa, by (a), 2,754 
miles; by (b), 2,905 miles; by (c), 2,359 miles. 

Route 382. Karachi to Aden 

Proceed direct to a position off the Kuria Muria 
islands and thence to Aden as directly as navigation 
will permit, keeping about 20 or 30 miles outside the 
headlands of the Arabian coast. 

Distance from Karachi to Aden, 1,470 miles. 

Note.—Low-powered vessels, unable to face the full 
strength of the South-West Monsoon, may proceed 
as in Route 380 (a) to join Route 391 (b), Bombay 
to Aden, in lat. 12° 50' N., 70° 00' E. The distance 
(2 739 miles) by this route, however, is nearly doubled, 
but the heavy head wind and sea is largely avoided. 

Route 383. Karachi to Muscat or Persian gulf 

Proceed in both cases as direct as navigation per¬ 
mits. See Persian Gulf Pilot for passages up the Gulf. 
Distances from Karachi are: 

To Bahrein, 914 miles; to Fao, 1,091 miles; to 
Jask, 509 miles; to Muscat, 467 miles. 

Route 384. Karachi to Bombay 

Proceed as direct as navigation will permit. See 
note at the end of Route 392, Bombay to Karachi. 
Distance from Karachi to Bombay, 500 miles. 

Route 385. Karachi to Colombo 

Proceed as direct as navigation permits. See note 
at the end of Route 392, Bombay to Karachi 
Distance from Karachi to Colombo, 1,341 miles. 

Unute 386 Karachi to Bay of Bengal, Malacca 
Soenda straat and North, Was. and Sort! 
Australian ports 

ports in Bay of Bengal or Malacca strait. 

(2) To Malacca strait.— As above. . 

(3) To North Australia.— Route 403, Colom 
to Port Darwin or Thursday island 

(4) To Soenda STRAAT -As for W lombot o 

(5) To West Australia.— Route 

Fremantle. p n „te405 Colombo to 

(6) To South Australia— Route 4U0, Ua 

Cape Leeuwin and to ports in Southern ^ 

The distance from Karachi is in mentioned 
miles more than that given in the Routes men 
in (1) to (6) above. 

Route 387 .—Reserved as spare. 

FROM BOMBAY 

all seasons towards the south-east point of U ^ 

(lies Comores), so as to P as ® * 2 0 miles eastward 

distance. This track passes atabout 2 mu ^ ^ £); 
of Astove island (Lat. 10 06 S., £. set 0 f the 

attention is called to the strong westerly 
equatorial current of this regio . g0 as to 

From the position off the Mocaffli- 

pick up the southward track thr gh^ ^ E ( an d 

bique channel at lat. 17 00 S., ® ination< 
thence as in Route 319(a), t soiith-W est 

(b) Low-powered vessels during M ^ N > long. 

Monsoon, should steer firstforlat.o V en 

67° 00' E., and thence direc to ^ E „ and 

in (a), above, at lat. 3° 00 S., long- 
Index on pages 349 and 350* 
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thence as above to destination. This increases the 
distances by (a) above by 70 miles. 

Note ,—Vessels bound to the Seychelles group 
should leave (a) or (b) above soon after crossing the 
Equator and proceed direct to destination. 

Distance from Bombay by (a) to Cape Town, 4,600 
miles; to Durban, 3,809 miles; to Mahe (Seychelles), 
1,752 miles. 

For Routes onward from Cape Town into the 
Atlantic, see Section B., Part I., Chapter II. 

Route 390. Bombay to Mombasa and Zanzibar 

(a) Main route.—All seasons—Take a Rhumb line 
direct. 

(b) Low-powered vessels .—During the full South- 
West Monsoon, low-powered vessels should steer first 
for a position in lat. 6° 00' N., long. 67° 00' E., and 
thence proceed direct to destination. The increase 
in distance over that in (a), above, is 155 miles. 

Distance from Bombay, by (a), to Mombasa, 
2,400 miles; to Zanzibar, 2,517 miles. 

Route 391. Bombay to Aden 

(a) May to September. — Full-powered vessels.— 
Follow the Great Circle track, crossing long. 70° 00' 
E. at lat. 19° 00' N.; long. 65° 00' E. at 18° 30' N.; 
and long. 60° 00' E. at lat. 17° 30' N. 

In June, July and August, when the South-West 
Monsoon is unusually heavy, vessels should keep 
on the parallel of Bombay until about 100 miles from 
the Arabian coast, and then pass about 20 or 30 miles 
outside the headlands. The sea and wind are at their 
height between the meridians of 66° and 60° E.; 
farther westward, both wind and sea begin to abate. 
The distance is only increased by 35 miles. 

The adverse current experienced on this passage 
averages one knot; eastward of the meridian of 60° 
E., it is from one-half to three-quarters of a knot; 
and westward of 60° E., from one to one and a half 
knots. 

(b) May to September.—Low-powered vessels.— 
When the full South-West Monscon is blowing, a 
low-powered vessel should steer first for lat. 6° 00'N., 
long. 67° 00' E.; thence along the parallel of 6° 00' N. 
to long. 60° 00' E., thence to lat. 8° 00' N., long. 
52° 40' E., and thence round Capo Guardafui to Aden. 

The distance is 890 miles longer than (a), above, 
but the heavy head wind and sea of the South-West 
Monsoon will be altogether avoided; and much Wear 
and tear, and a heavy fuel expenditure will be saved. 
See Caution under Route 399 (c). 

(c) October to April.—All vessels.— Follow, the 
Rhumb line track direct, crossing long. 60° 00' E., 
in lat. 16° 00' N. 


caution. At all times of the year when making 
Aden, a strong on-shore set of current is frequently 
experienced. 

Distance from Bombay to Aden by (a), 1,645 miles; 
by (b), 2,334 miles; by (c), 1,657 miles. 

Route 392. Bombay to Karachi, Muscat and Persian 
gulf 

Proceed as direct as navigation permits in all 
seasons. 

Notes.—Bombay to Karachi .—During the South- 
West Monsoon, sounding is strongly recommended. 
A wide berth should be given to the coast, the pre¬ 
vailing monsoon-sea and swell invariably setting a 
vessel towards the shore. 

An easterly set is reported as being felt, at all 
seasons, on the Kori Great Bank, to the southward 
of the Swatch (the remarkable neck of deep soundings 
in the bank). Sounding should be resorted to until 
the Swatch is passed. A course should then be 
steered for a position midway between Cape Monze, 
westward of Karachi harbour, and Manora point, 
off the harbour entrance, until land is sighted. 

Distances from Bombay are:— 

To Bahrein, 1,347 miles; to Bushire, 1,407 miles; 
to Fao, 1,524 miles; to Jask, 942 miles; to Karachi, 
500 miles; to Muscat, 853 miles. 

Route 393. Bombay to Colombo 

Proceed as direct as navigation permits, in all 
seasons. 

Distance from Bombay to Colombo, 889 miles. 

Route 394. Bombay to Bay of Bengal, Malacca strait, 
Soenda straat and North, West and South Australian 
ports 

Proceed as direct as navigation permits to a position 
in lat. 6° 00' N., long. 80° 00' E., off Point de Galle, 
to join one of the following routes. 

(1) To Bay of Bengal. —Route 402, Colombo to 
ports in Bay of Bengal. 

(2) To Malacca strait. —Route as above. 

(3) To North Australia.— Route 403, Colombo 
to Soenda straat and North Australian ports. 

(4) To Soenda straat.— Route as for (3). 

(5) To West Australia.— Route 404, Colombo to 
Fremantle. 

(6) To South Australia. —Route 405, Colombo to 
Cape Leeuwin and to ports in Southern Australia. 

The distance from Bombay is, in each case, 870 
miles more than that given in the routes mentioned 
in (1) to (6) above. 

Route 395 .—Reserved as spare. 


(iv) ROUTES I 

Route 396. Colombo to Mauritius 

Steer direct to a position south-eastward of Diego 
Garcia, in lat, 7° 30' S., long. 72° 35' E., and thence 
direct to Mauritius. 

Distance from Colombo to Mauritius, 2,100 miles; 
to Diego Garcia, 971 miles. 

Route 397. Colombo to Durban or Cape Town 

(a) West of Madagascar. 

(i) All seasons .—Steer for the Eight Degree channel, 
and then as directly as possible to pick up Route 
38 9 (a), at lat. 3° 00' S., long. 54° 00' E., and thence 
as directed in Route 389(a). 

(ii) Alternative route in April and October .—Steer 
jor the One-and-a-half-degrce channel in lat. 1° 15' N'. 
long. 73° 20' E., thence to lat. 8° 15' S., long. 51 45, 

, •> and passing 30 miles west of Providence island, to 
lat. 17° 00's., long. 42° 15' E.; from thence continue 
as directly as navigation permits to either destination. 

See Section D. Part II. 


)M COLOMBO 

Attention is called to the currents southward of lat. 
5° S., especially when in the vicinity of Providence 
island, where they will probably be in a north-west 
direction, and near Geyser reef and lies Gloneuse, 
where the set is usually strongly to the westward. 

After leaving lie Juan de Nova in lat. 17° 00' S., a 
more favourable stream will be obtained closer to 
the African coast than the direct course to Cape 
Town. 

(b) East of Madagascar. 

(i) November to March .—Steer for the One-and-a- 
half-degree channel in the southern Maidive islands, 
and thence on a Rhumb line to lat. 15° 00' S., long. 
58° 00' E. From this point steer for lat. 26° 50 S., 
long 47° 40' E., and thence as directly as navigation 
permits to destination; but for latter part of the 
route to Cape Town, see Route 352, Mauritius to 
Cape Town. 

'ex on pages 349 and 350. 
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(ii) May to September.— Steer 3 ^ ie |., 

Garcia island, to aposition ing southward 

long. 72" 35' E, “ d .. f “ m .£” C for S™ required), 
IkTfofS. 1, long- 47» 40' E. Thenee 

proceed as in (b) (i). 

Distances fro*® Colombo.- (a) (ii), 

3^4 D i” : 0»3^ O i;'b, W (U), 

3,710 miles 555 u . by ( a ) (ii), 

Ti — *- Cape Town g £ 
the Atlantic ocean *?e Section B., Part ., V 

Route 398. Colombo to Seychelles ol Mombasa 

(a) October to April.-FtdJ-powered ' ;e £ 

fo'NC^EfSSSouadi^ct Rhumb 
“S vessels. —Bound fo, Mombasa, 
Pr wh» a tauud for Seychelles, stand westward 

ssat f^sfsr 

£erinffi«i?^SSS 

direct to either destination. , 

(d) Low-powered vessels— After getting a goo 
offing steer southward across the Equator into South- 
East Trade, and thence to pass southward of the 
Chagos archipelago; thence proceed as direct as 
navigation permits to destination. 

Distances from Colombo:— 

To Seychelles: By (a), 1,694 miles; by (b), 1,930 
miles; by (c), 1,644 miles; by (d), 2,054 miles. 

To Mombasa: By (a), 2,518 miles; by (b), 2,518 
miles; by (c), 2,558 miles; by (d), 2,994 miles. 


Route 399. Colombo to Aden 

(a) October to April— Steer first for a position 
southward of Minicoy island (Lat. 8° 16' N., Long. 
73° OT El); the lighthouse is on the South-west 
extreme of the island. From this pdint, take the 
direct Rhumb line track to round Capo Guardafui. 
When westward of Capo Guardafui, the African 
shore should be kept aboard as far as Mait island 
(Lat. 11° 12' N., Long. 47° 13' El), in order to take 
advantage of the smooth water and favourable 
current. From thence, steer direct for Aden, observ¬ 
ing that there is a dangerous local northerly current 
just eastward of that port, and along the Arabian 
shore, as far as the Straits of Bab-al-Mandab. 

(b) October to April (Alternative). —From the 
position off Minicoy island lighthouse take the 
Rhumb line track to lat. 13° 10' N., long. 54° 50' E., 
north-eastward of Socotra, and thence proceed 
direct to destination. 

(c) May to September. —From Colombo, steer for 
lat. 7° 30' N., long. 72° 45' E., in the Eight Degree 
channel, and thence on a Rhumb line to lat. 8° 00' N., 
long. 60° 00' E. Thence proceed to lat. 8° 30' N., 
long. 53° 00' E., and thence, round Capo Guardafui 
to Aden. 

caution. Rounding Capo Guardafui (Lat. 11° 50' 
N., Long. 51° 17' El). —Many wrecks have occurred 
on the coast southward of Capo Guardafui; the 
utmost caution is necessary when rounding this head¬ 
land from the southward, or south-eastward during 
the South-West Monsoon, when the weather is stormy, 
with a heavy sea, and strong current, and the land 
generally obscured by thick haze. 

The similarity of outline in the headlands of Ras 
Scenaghef (Jard Hafun or Shenarif) and Capo 
Guardafui is a fertile source of danger. Ras Scenaghef 
is, however, 2,900 feet high, and much the higher of 
See Section D. Part II. 


the two, Capo Guardafui being only about 780 feet 
high, and separated from Ras Scenaghef by a broad 
sandy plain of little height compared with the two 
headlands that bound it. 

In hazy weather at night, the steep fall of R as 
Scenaghef may dimly be seen from the deck of a 
vessel; when this bears less than 270°, if Capo 
Guardafui is not sighted, as is often the case from 
the haze being thickest in the lower strata, and also 
from the light colour of the hill making it difficult 

to discern, the navigator, mistaking Ras Scenaghef for 

Capo Guardafui, fancies he is rounding the latter 
steers westward into the low bay of Wadi Tdhen 
(Tuhom), and discovers his error too late for remedy. 

During daytime, a gradual change from blue to 
dark green will probably be observed in the colour 
of the water; it also becomes smoother, and the swell 
alters its direction to eastward of south when the 
meridian of Ras Hafun has been passed. To ensure 
safety, however, when the land cannot clearly be 
seen, sounding should be resorted to. 

See also Note at the end of this route. 

(d) May to September (Alternative Route (1)).— 
Take the last Route (c) to lat. 8° 00' N., long. 60° 

00' E., and from this point steer for lat. 13° 10' N., 
long. 54° 50' E., passing 60 miles from the north-east 
end of Socotra, and thence direct to destination. 

caution. It is always dangerous to pass near, or 
to weather Socotra, in the South-West Monsoon, as 
the land is often shrouded in mist, and the depths 
are so considerable that sounding gives no warning 
of proximity to the dangers which extend some 
distance from the shore. Moreover, there is little to 
be gained, in point of time, by passing close to the 
island, as vessels passing 40 miles northward of it 
only add 8 mil es to the distance from Colombo to 
Aden No vessel should, therefore, attempt to make 
the island, or pass it within 40 miles, when bound 
westward; more especially in the South-West 
Monsoon. 

( e ) May to September (Alternative Route (2)).— 
Suitable only to vessels of large size and high power. 
From Colombo, steer for the position off south end 
of Minicoy, and thence on a direct Rhumb line to 
lat 10° 00' N., long. 60° 00' E. Thence proceed 
direct to lat. 13° 10' N., long. 54° 50- E. off the 
north-east end of Socotra, and thence direct to 
destination. 

Low-powered vessels. 

(f) May to September. —From Colombo, steer for 

(g) Alternative Route (3).-From Colombo, if)»» 

vessel of medium power, pass MtrSe 

channel, giving Turakuna isl e t, ° ti u iarly at 
of Ihavandiffulu atoll, a good berth, P^J faHy 
night, for the current may be variable, onsoon 

sets to the south-eastward in the South long . 

season. Then steer for a position lat. '• jj 

56° 00' E. (nothing to the northward) which^is^ 
south of the south-eastern extreme hwar( j 0 f 
strong current and confused swel ^ position 
Socotra which should be avoided. Fro® c a nd 
pass through lat. 8° 00' N., lo ^f; dafu j passing 
shape course to pass Capo h ’ an d clear 

within sight of Ras Hafun if in daWf off Ras 
weather, and over the bank of souni 8^ be 0 n 
Scenaghef. Thus wind, sea and c r Guar£ i a fui 
the port quarter. After roundmg Cap^ Ras 
and after passing Capo Elefante f « as f a r as 
al Fil), keep the African shore on bo ^ t0 the 
Mait island, thus avoiding adverse ^ p0SS1 bly 
northward, keeping in smooth w so metim es 

carrying a favourable current island steer as 

experienced hereabouts. From Mait islan 
requisite for Aden. 

Index on pages 349 and 350. 
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(h ) Alternative Route (4).—For slow vessels, pro- 
• ij th at the time of departure from Colombo and 
Ineed can be regulated to make Olivelifuri island, 
Fadiffolu atoll, between sunrise and noon, the 
following route is recommended:— 

From Colombo shape course to pass close south¬ 
ward of Olivelifuri island and, passing through 
Kardiva channel and southward of Horsburgh atoll, 
steer to cross the meridian of 60° 00' E. in lat. 4° 44' 
N Thence alter course to pass through a position 
in'lat. 8° 00' N., long. 52° 30' E. and then as directed 
in Alternative Route (3) above. 

If it is decided to use this route, time of sailing 
should be subject to special consideration, having 
reeard to the weather conditions reported by wireless 
from vessels at sea, as frequently the South-West 
Monsoon is fresh south-westward of Colombo with 
corresponding sea. 

(i) Alternative Route (5).—When it is not con¬ 
sidered advisable for slow vessels to use Route (h) 
(Alternative Route (4)), the route given below is 
advantageous:— 

From Colombo steer for the One-and-a-half-degree 
channel and, after passing the Maidive island^, steer 
a westerly course, crossing the meridian of 60° 00' E. 
near lat. 2° 00' N.; thence for lat. 8° 00' N., long. 
52° 30' E., and then as given above in (g). 

By this route, although it considerably lengthens 
the distance over the ground, vessels are most likely 
to avoid bad weather and will probably save time 
and fuel by doing so. All small vessels should use 
this route . 


(j) Alternative Route (6).—For medium and slow 
vessels, whose masters do not wish to use the southern 
route, the following route could be followed:— 
From Colombo follow Route (g) (Alternative 
Route (3)) to the meridian of 61° 00' E.; then 
alter course to pass 40 miles to the northward ot 
Ras Radressa, thus bringing wind and sea on the 
beam, when they increase and are at their worst. 
After passing Ras Radressa follow (e) (Alternative 
Route (2)) to Aden. 

For passage onward from Aden through the Red 
sea, see Route 302. 


Distances from Colombo to Aden by the above 
routes:— 


By route (a), 2,094 miles. 

By route (b), 2,116' miles. 

By route (c), 2,293 miles. 

By route (d) (Alternative route (1) ), 2,288 miles. 
By routs (e) (Alternative Route (2) ), 2,210 miles. 
By route (f), 2,290 miles. 

By route (g) (Alternative Route (3) ), 2,255 miles. 
By route (h) (Alternative Route (4) ), 2,295 miles. 
By route (i) (Alternative Route (5) ), 2,496 miles. 
By route (j) (Alternative Route (6) ), 2,212 miles. 
Notes. —During the South-West Monsoon, better 
conditions of wind and sea are undoubtedly found 
in the route southward of Socotra, with consequent 
i large saving of fuel and wear and tear. 

1 As regards visibility, there is little to choose between 

j the landfall of Socotra and of Ras Scenaghef. After 

2 passing the latter point, it will be found that between 

jj 11 and Capo Guardafui the air is not so heavily 

jjj charged with moisture, and the land can be seen at 

j a greater distance. The sea also becomes considerably 

yj smoother, and a strong favourable current will be 

^ experienced. If the visibility is bad on making Ras 

A Scenaghef, there is a well-defined bank of soundings 

i extending for 30 to 40 miles from the land in the 

P vicinity; and it will be found an invaluable safeguard. 

jjf . Though the passage off Capo Guardafui is 40 miles 

1 m width, should any doubt exist as to a ship s 

Position, she should take the route northward ot 
jp Socotra, where there is at least, sea-room, if stormy. 

See Section D. Part II. 


The alternative route, northward of Socotra, given 
in route (d), (e), or (j), above, is preferred by some 
navigators, however, on account of the unpredictable 
variabilities in the currents to the southward, and 
of the rocky dangers in the vicinity of the passage. 
There is also the uncertainty of the sea horizon 
(during the S.W. Monsoon), and consequent difficulty 
of getting accurate sights when nearing the land. 

If the track north of Socotra be adopted, no 
attempt should be made, night or day, to sight the 
island in the neighbourhood of Ras Radressa, because 
it is in the track of the strongest part of the South- 
West Monsoon, and the currents are strong and 
irregular; the haze, also, is very deceptive, and there 
is no bank of soundings by which a vessel’s position 
can be located with any certainty. 

The southern route should be taken only by 
navigators accustomed frequently to fix a ship’s 
position by sights; and also, when necessary, to 
“ feel the way ” by continuous and methodical 
sounding. 

When Wireless Direction-Finding Stations have 
been re-established in the vicinity, the southern route 
should preferably be taken by all vessels able to 
employ this means of fixing position. 

Route 400. Colombo to Jask and the Persian gulf 

Follow the Indian coast at a safe distance to lat. 
12° 00' N., long. 74° 40' E., and from thence a direct 
Rhumb line track to Jask, and thence proceed as 
navigation permits to destination. See Persian Gulf 
Pilot for passages in the Gulf. 

Distances from Colombo to Persian gulf are:— 

To Bahrein, 2,114 miles; to Fao, 2,291 miles; to 
Jask, 1,709 miles; to Muscat, 1,596 miles. 


Route 401. Colombo to Bombay or Karachi 

Proceed as directly as navigation permits along the 
west coast of India, at all seasons. See notes at the 
end of Route 392, Bombay to Karachi and Persian 

^Distance from Colombo to Bombay, 889 miles; to 
Karachi, 1,341 miles. 

Route 402. Colombo to ports in Bay of Bengal or to 
Malacca strait 

Proceed first to a position in lat. 6° 00' N., long. 
80° 00' E., off Point de Galle; and thence in all cases 
as direct as navigation permits, at all seasons of the 
vear. See Caution as to currents off south and east 
coasts of Ceylon, under Route 420 (a), Calcutta to 
Durban or Cape Town. 

Distances from Colombo are:— 

To Calcutta, 1,244 miles; to Madras, 590 miles; 
to Malacca, 1,444 miles; to Mergui, 1,276 miles; to 
Penang, 1,276 miles; to Rangoon, 1,249 miles; to 
Singapore, 1,567 miles; to We island, 976 miles. 

For routes onward from Singapore to ports in the 
Pacific, see Part IV., Chapter III. 

Notes—Bengal passage.— Formed between the 
islands of Breueh (Brceh) and We, about 11 miles 
wide and very deep, is the best approach for vessels 
to Malacca strait from the westward. South-west 
or north-east winds, according to time of year, always 
prevail and are fairly steady. 

Vessels should approach the passage from north¬ 
ward of North-west islet, to avoid the dangers 
between it and Breueh (Broeh); thence as requisite 
for Oelee Lheue (Olehleh), or along the north coast 
of Sumatra, through Malacca passage. 

There is generally a north-westerly current of from 
one knot to 2 knots through the fairway of Bengal 
oassage- and it is advisable for low-powered steamers 
to keep’ near the western shore, where the streams 
are tidal, and where anchorage may be taken if 
necessary until the flood, or south-east-going stream 

“itis the best passage at all times when proceeding 
westward. 

ndex on pages 349 and 350. 
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The distance from Colombo to Soenda straat is 
about 100 miles greater than in (b). 

From Soenda straat the route is the same as for 

^ ^Distances from Colombo are:— 


104 

403. Colombo to Soend. (Sm.d.) >"■> 

North Australian ports eaDO re as in 

(b) Via Soenda s » a ^ A f See Route 402), steer 
position off Point deoauei 102 <> 3Q , R or 

direct to either lat. _5 15 •» , on w h e ther 

thence three routes may be taken steer 

^st For 

details ^ Eastern Archipe ago Pdot Vol 

SStf to destination (but see also Route 
447 (c), which may be taken in reverse). -.plaits 
P) First proceed as direct atRation ,!*»* 
to a position m lat. 11 30 &., long, no 

^ToZ^S^essels.-May to September.- 

lat 2° 40'N and long 95° 00' E. in lat. 0° 30' N. 

From the last position, a course may be taken to 
Soenda straat, either southward of the °*[' ly 
islands from Sumatra, or between these islands and 
the coast, as preferred, according to weather. 

There are three of these coastal routes, Outer, 

Middle, and Inner; but the Outer route only, in 
the open sea, may be said to be free from danger as 
the coast is only partially surveyed. The Middle 
route is the space between the chain of large islands 
in the offing, and the small islands adjacent to, and 
interspersed along the coast, from 10 to 30 miles 
distant from the mainland of Sumatra. The Middle 
route is frequently taken by coastal mail steamers 
from and to Djakarta (Batavia). The Inner route is 
that close along the coast, and between some of the 
islands and the dangers off it. It is not recom¬ 
mended, and those using it are generally obhged to 
anchor at sunset. 

(v) ROUTES FROM MADRAS 

Route 407. Madras to Calcutta or Rangoon 

In each case proceed as directly as navigation 


Distances irum uuwmuu ai *.— 

To Soenda straat (Lat. 6° 25' S., Long. 105 0 00' 
1,750 miles. 


750 miles. 

To Port Darwin by (a), 3,454 miles; by (b) (i), 3 443 
iles; by (b) (ii), 3,326 miles; by (b) (iii), 3,329 miles 
To Thursday island by (aV 4.071 milpc- n.\ 
4,010 miles; by (b) (ii), 


___ „ ,, 3,987 miles; by (b) (iii)’ 

4*002 miles. 

The distances for (b) (i), (b) (ii), and (b) (iii) are via 
lat. 6 ° 25' S., long. 102° 30' E. Via lat. 5° 15' S., long. 
102° 30' E., they are 17,2, and 2 miles less respectively. 

For routes onward from Thursday island to ports 
in the Pacific, see Section B., Part IV., Chapter II. 

Route 404. Colombo to Fremantle 

Steer at a safe distance from the coast of Ceylon 
to the southward, to a position off Point de Galle in 
lat. 5° 40' N., long. 80° 00' E. From this point, 
take the Great Circle track direct to Fremantle. 

Note .—There is a difference of only 3 miles between 
the Rhumb line and the Great Circle track, but the 
latter is preferred, as it takes a ship at about 60 miles 
westward of the Cocos islands (instead of about 
10 miles), which would be advantageous, if passing 
the islands at night. The Great Circle also offers a 
more satisfactory course through the counter- 
equatorial current, setting strongly to the eastward 
in this vicinity during most months of the year. 
Distance from Colombo to Fremantle, 3,121 miles. 

Route 405. Colombo to Cape Leeuwin (10 miles 
south of) and ports in Southern Australia 

From the position off Point de Galle in lat. 5° 40' 
N., long. 80° 00' E., take the Great Circle track 
direct and thence proceed as in Route 313. See 
remarks under Route 452 regarding rounding Cape 
Leeuwin. . , 

Distance from Colombo to Cape Leeuwin, 3,201 
miles; to Adelaide, 4,366 miles; to Hobart, 4,826 
miles; to Melbourne, 4,701 miles; to Sydney, 
5,161 miles. 

Route 406 .—Reserved as spare. 


passage are given in the notes 


permits. 

Distance from Madras to Calcutta, 775 miles; to 
Rangoon, 998 miles. 

Route 408. Madras to Mergui 

Proceed as directly as navigation permits through 
Preparis South channel, or through Coco channel 
to destination. Passage may be made also round 
the south of the Andaman islands, but the distance 
is 60 miles longer. 

Distance from Madras to Mergui, 1,080 miles. 

Route 409. Madras to Malacca strait and Eastern 
Archipelago 

(1) To Penang. —If bound to Penang steer to pass 
either through the Ten Degree channel between the 
Little Andaman island and Car Nicobar island; or 
through the Sombrero channel, between Katchall and 
Nancowry islands on the north, and Little Nicobar 
island on the south. The latter is the more direct 
(and is 30 miles in width), if it can be arranged to 
pass through it by daylight, but the difference in 
distance is only 10 miles. 

(2) To other ports in Malacca strait. —Steer as 
direct as navigation permits round Great Nicobar 
island to Bengal passage; and thence to destination. 


Directions for I 
under Route 402. 

(3) To ports in Java sea and Eastern archi 
PELAGO.-T here are two routes viz., one through 
Malacca strait via Singapore, and the other, passing 
west of Sumatra, via Soenda straat. 

(a) Via Malacca strait .—Proceed as m Rout 

409 (2) above to Singapore and th “^/° rio n 
the appropriate section of Route 686 to de ; 

(b) Via Soenda straat (Lat. 6° 25 S , 

E.) .—Proceed by direct Rhumb fine to Soenda tr t 
and thence as direct as navigation will permit 
destination. „ , ,„ nnP i, 

Note .—A description of many of the c ^ 
through the Eastern archipelago will be fou 
Chapter II. of Section C., Part II. 

Distances from Madras are- .. 

To Ambon, via (3) MA 
To Balik Papan, via (3) (a), 2,638, (b), 

To Djakarta, via (3) (a), 2,076 (b), 2,000 mites 
To Malacca, via (2), 1,463 miles. 

To Penkalen Susu, via (2), 1,215 miles. 

To Penang, via (1), !> 277 ™ les ‘- 1oc 
To Singapore via 1,912 miles. 

To Straat Soenda, via (3) (a), 2 ’ 10 ,(v 9 412 miles. 
To Surabaya, via (3) (a) . 

To Tarakan, via (3) (a) 2,895, ( b )> ports in 
For Routes onward from Singapore t P 
the Pacific, see Section B., Part IV., Chapie 


See Section D. Part II. Index on pages 349 and 350. 
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Route 410. Madras to Australia 

(1) To Port Darwin. —There are two main routes, 
between which there is only about 6 miles difference 
in the distance. The routes are:— 

( a \ proceed via Malacca strait (see Route 409 (2), 
and then via Riouw, Karimata, Sapoedi and Lombok 
straten; thence direct to Port Darwin. 

(b) Via Straat Soenda—Take a Rhumb line track 
direct to a position in lat. 6° 25' S., long. 102° 30' E., 
and thence proceed by either of the Routes 403 
(b) (i), (ii), or (iii), to Port Darwin. 

(2) To Thursday island and to ports on the 
East Coast.— Again there are two main routes as in 
(a) and (b) below, route (a) being about 50 miles 

(a) Proceed via Malacca strait (see Route 409 (2) ), 
Riouw, Karimata and Sapoedi straten, and thence 
either through Lombok, Soemba, and Roti straten, 
or continue eastward from Sapoedi straat to pass 
through W6tar straat, the latter being the more direct. 
In either case proceed as direct as navigation will 
permit from either Roti straat or W6tar straat to 
Thursday island. 

An alternative route from the Malacca strait to 
the Java sea is via Doerian, Berhala and Banka 
straten, and thence to Sapoedi straat. 

Note .—In the North-West Monsoon, vessels may 
find it advantageous, after entering the Java sea, 
to steer for the south end of Celebes, pass through 
Saleier straat and thence to W&tar straat. 

(b) Via Straat Soenda .—Take a Rhumb line track 
direct to a position in lat. 6° 25' S., long. 102° 30' E., 
and thence proceed by either of the Routes 403 
(b) (i), (ii), or (iii), to Thursday island. 

Distances from Madras. 

To Port Darwin: Via (1) (a), 3,473 miles; via (b) 
and 403 (b) (i), 3,605 miles; via (1) (b) and 403 (b) 
(ii), 3,488 miles; via (1) (b) and 403 (b) (iii), 3,491 
miles. 

To Thursday island: Via (2) (a) and Wetar strait, 
4,090 miles; via (2) (b) and 403 (b) (i), 4,171 miles; 
via (2) (b) and 403 (b) (ii), 4,149 miles; via (2) (b) and 
403 (b) (iii), 4,164 miles. 

(3) To ports on East Coast of Australia. 
Proceed by Route 410 (2) (a) or (b) to Thursday 
island and thence by Route 444 to destination. _ 

Distances are obtained by the sum of those given 
in the above routes. 

(4) To Fremantle. —Take a Great Circle or 
Rhumb line track direct. There is only about 5 miles 
difference, but the Great Circle passes considerably 
nearer to the Cocos islands, the Rhumb line passing 
about 100 miles east of those islands. 

(5) To Cape Leeuwin and ports to the east 
ward. —Take a Rhumb line track direct to a position 
in lat. 34° 32' S., long. 115° 08' E., 10 miles south of 
Cape Leeuwin, and join Route 313 to destinations. 

Distances from Madras are:— 

To Port Darwin and Thursday island see under (2) 
above. 

To Adelaide, 4,645 miles; to Cape Leeuwin, 3,480 
miles; to Fremantle, 3,389 miles; to Hobart, 5,105 


miles; to Melbourne, 4,980 miles; to Sydney (by 5), 
5,439 miles. 

Note .—The distance to Sydney via Thursday 
island is 5,805 miles, i.e., 366 miles longer, but better 
weather and less sea will be met. 

Route 411. Madras to Colombo 

Proceed as directly as navigation permits in all 
seasons. See Caution in Route 420 (a), and Note 
under Route 412. 

Distance from Madras to Colombo, 590 miles. 

Route 412. Madras to Mauritius, Durban or Cape 
Town 

Proceed direct to a position in lat. 6° 29' N., long. 
81° 55' E., to join Route 420 (a), (b), or (c), Calcutta 
to Durban or Cape Town, according to season. 

Distances from Madras to each port is 654 miles 
less than those given from Calcutta in Route 420 
mentioned above. 

Note .—Giving the east coast of Ceylon a wide berth 
(see Caution under Route 420 (a)) adds about 20 
miles to the distance. 

Route 413. Madras to Seychelles and Mombasa 

Proceed direct to a position in lat. 6° 29' N., long. 
81° 55' E., to join Route 422, Calcutta to Seychelles 
and Mombasa. 

Distances from Madras are 654 miles less than 
those given from Calcutta. See Note under Route 
412. 

Route 414. Madras to Aden 

Steer to pass round the east and south coasts of 
Ceylon (see Caution in Route 420, Calcutta to 
Durban or Cape Town), and thence to join the 
appropriate part of Route 399 (a) to (j), Colombo 
to Aden, in the following positions: 

(a) Off Minicoy in the Eight Degree channel: 
399 (a), (b), and (e). 

(b) Lat. 7° 30' N., long. 12° 45' E. in the Eight 
Degree channel: 399 (c), (d), (f), (g), and (j). 

(c) Kardiva channel: 399 (h). 

(d) One-and-a-half-degree channel: 399 (i). 
Distance from Madras to Aden is greater than that 

given in Route 399 (a) to (j) as follows: By (a), 557 
miles; by (b), 547 miles; by (c), 527 miles; by (d), 
494 miles. 

Route 415. Madras to Persian gulf, Karachi, or 
Bombay 

Steer to pass round the east and south coasts of 
Ceylon (see Caution in Route 420, Calcutta to Durban 
or Cape Town) and thence to join Route 400, Colombo 
to Persian gulf, or Route 401, Colombo to Bombay 
or Karachi, in a position in lat. 8° 00' N., long. 77° 
15' E., southward of Cape Comorin. 

Distance from Madras is 566 miles greater than 
those given in Routes 400, Colombo to Persian gulf, 
and 401, Colombo to Bombay, or Karachi. 

Route 416 .—Reserved as spare. 


(vi) ROUTES FROM CALCUTTA 

(2) To North-west Australia (Onslow or 
Broome), or to Port Darwin.— Follow Route 


Route 417. Calcutta to Rangoon, Mergui, Malacca 
strait and Singapore 

Proceed as directly as navigation permits to all 
destinations, in all seasons. 

Distance from Calcutta to Malacca, 1,527 miles, 
to Mergui, 880 miles; to Penang, 1,301 miles; to 
Rangoon, 799 miles; to Singapore, 1,650 miles. 
Route 418. Calcutta to Eastern archipelago, North- 
Wes ‘, North and East Australia 
.The best route is via Singapore (Route 417) from 
the vicinity of which port take routes as follows:— 
Hi “ASIBrn archipelago. —Follow Route 686 
Uj to (8), according to destination. 

See Section D. Part II. 


44U (j;. 

(3) To Thursday island and ports in Eastern 
Australia.— Follow Route 441 (a), (b), or (c). See 
also note below. 

Note .—Another route to Thursday island is to 
steer from Calcutta to cross the Equator in long. 
95° 00' E., and thence to a position in lat. 6° 25 S., 
long 102° 30' E., to the westward of Straat Soenda; 
them* proceed by Route 403 (b) (i), fii) or (iii). 
The distance from Calcutta to Thursday island by the 
shortest of these routes is about 250 miles longer 
than that by (3) above (See distances below). 

Index on pages 349 and 350. 
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Distances from Cfdcutta:— 2 140 miles; 

To Ambon, 3,277 miles, to J' ne ’ 5455 miles; 
toBalikPapan 2 702 miles, ^ 6j434 miles; 

to Broome, 3,313 miles, t Darw in, 3,532 miles; 

less for a vessel proceeding via cape c. 

Route 419). 

Route 419. Calcutta to Fremantle and Cape Leemvin, 
and to ports in South and East Australia. 

Proceed by either of the following two routes. 

Stppr on a direct Rhumb line 
(a) Direct route.-Steer on a m ^ 

to cross the Equator in l on 8- F an q e or to a 

°° ■ l“ Sr £, .bou. 

rS'soum of gpe Uuwin, and join Route 

LOSS'S 

£wS b mSance iS ISoSsmore than 
and East Australia. 

Distances from Calcutta by (a), are:— 

To Albany, 3,963 miles; to Adelaide, 4,959 miles 
to Cape Leeuwin, 3,794 miles; to Fremantle, 5 ’ 2 9 4 
miles; to Hobart, 5,419 miles; to Melbourne, 5,294 
miles; to Sydney, 5,754 miles. 

Route 420. Calcutta to Mauritius, Durban or Cape 
Town 

(a) April and October (West of Madagascar).-- 
Steer first on a Rhumb line track to lat. 7 25 N 
long 82° 45' E., a position about 50 miles from the 
east coast of Ceylon; and thence as direct as naviga¬ 
tion permits around the south-eastern end ot the 
island, passing through lat. 6 ° 29' N., long. 81 55 E. 
(see Route 412). 

Having rounded the south-east of Ceylon, steer for 
the One-and-a-half-degree channel in the southern 
Maldives, passing at about 20 miles from the southern 
point of Ceylon, to lat. 1° 15' N., long. 73° 20' E. 
Steer a direct track thence, passing 40 to 50 miles 
eastward of lies Glorieuses and Geyzer reef, to a 
position off lie Juan de Nova, lat. 17° 00' S., long. 
42° 15' E.; and thence to join Route 319 (a), Aden 
to Durban or Cape Town in lat. 21° 00' S., long 
37° 45' E. 

caution. Strong and variable currents are ex¬ 
perienced around the southern Ceylon coast during 
both monsoons; and a wide berth (as indicated 
above) should be given it. A south-westerly set has 
sometimes been experienced, with a rate of 2 knots, 
towards Komariya ridge; a dangerous off-lying shoal 
in lat. 7° 02' N., long. 81° 54' E.; and this should be 
guarded against. 


Section B. 

(b) November to March (East of Madagascar) — 
Steer on a Rhumb line first to lat. 7° 25' N., long 
82° 45' E., off the east coast of Ceylon (See Caution 
under (a), above). Thence, after rounding the south¬ 
east end of Ceylon and passing through lat. 6° 29' N 
long. 81° 55' E. (See Route 412), steer on a second 
Rhumb line to lat. 8° 00' S., long. 69° 00' E., passing 
about 60 miles north-westward of the Chagos archi¬ 
pelago. Thence take another Rhumb line to a 
position lat. 17° 05' S., long. 55° 50' E., passing 
about 40 miles south-eastward of the Saya de Malha 
bank, and thence, passing 120 miles westward of 
Reunion, to lat. 26° 50' S., long. 47° 40' E., to join 
Route 352 (1) or (2). 

(c) May to September (East of Madagascar).— 
Steer first to lat. 7° 25' N., long. 82° 45' E. (See 
Caution under (a), above). Thence steer to pass 
30 miles eastward of Diego Garcia island and thence 
to pass 60 miles southward of Mauritius (or to call 
at Mauritius, if desired); thence continue to lat. 
26° 50' S., long. 47° 40' E., to join Route 352 (1) or 
( 2 ). 

Distances from Calcutta are:— 

To Cape Town by (a), 5,588 miles; by (b), 5,470 
miles; by (c), 5,540 miles. 

To Durban, by (a), 4,798 miles; by (b), 4,750 miles; 
by (c), 4,820 miles. 

To Mauritius, by (c), 3,217 miles. 

See Note under Route 412. 

Route 421. Calcutta to Colombo 

Steer first to a position in lat. 7° 25' N., long. 82° 
45' E., and thence as direct as safe navigation permits 
to Colombo. See Caution in Route 420 (a). 

Distance from Calcutta to Colombo, 1,244 miles. 
Route 422. Calcutta to Seychelles and Mombasa 
Follow Route 420 (a) to a position in the One-and- 
a-half-degree channel in lat. 1° 15' N., long. 73 20 E., 
and thence steer direct to Mombasa, breaking off 
after crossing long. 60° 00' E„ if bound to Seychelles. 

Distance from Calcutta to Mombasa, 3,701 miles; 
to Seychelles (Mahe), 2,791 miles. 

Route 423. Calcutta to Aden 

Steer direct to a position in lat. 7 25 N., long. U 
45' E. and thence, passing round the south coast of 
Ceylon (See Caution in Route 420(a)), join Route 
399 (a) to (j), Colombo to Aden, at the points indi¬ 
cated in Route 414, Madras to Aden. 

Distances from Calcutta are 654 mijes greater than 
those given from Madras in Route 414, Madras to 
Aden. 

Route 424. Calcutta to Persian gulf, Karachi, or 
Bombay o . 

Steer direct to a position in lat. 7° 25 & 

82° 45' E., and thence to join Route 415, Mad as to 
Persian gulf, Karachi, or Bombay, off southeast 
coast of Ceylon. .. ater 

Distances from Calcutta are 1,220 miles gr 
than those given in Route 400 , Colom 
gulf, and Route 401, Colombo to Bombay, 
Karachi. 

Route 425.— Reserved as spare. 


See Section D. Part II. Index on pages 349 and 350. 








SECTION B. PART III. 


Chapter V 

ROUTES from ports on the eastern side 

OF THE INDIAN OCEAN 


(i) ROUTES FROM RANGOON 


Route 426. Rangoon to Malacca strait, Singapore 
and Eastern archipelago 

Proceed as direct as navigation permits to Malacca 
strait and Singapore. For routes onward from 
Singapore to ports in the Eastern archipelago, see 
Route 686. 

Distances from Rangoon are:— 

To Ambon, 2,744 miles; to Balik Papan, 2,169 
miles; to Djakarta, 1,607 miles; to Malacca, 994 miles; 
to Mergui, 350 miles; to Penang, 766 miles; to 
Pangkalan Susu, 785 miles; to Singapore, 1,117 miles; 
to Tarakan, 2,426 miles. 


Route 427. Rangoon to North-western Australia, Port 
Darwin or Thursday Island 

Proceed via Singapore (see Route 426), and thence 
take routes as follows:— 

(1) To North-western Australia or Port Dar- 
wm.-Route 440(3), Singapore to Onslow, or 
Broome (North-western Australia), or to Port 
Darwin. 

(2) To Thursday island— Route 441, Singapore 
to Thursday island, etc. 

Distances from Rangoon via Singapore are:— 

To Broome, 2,775 miles; to Onslow, 2,895 miles; 
to Port Darwin, 2,998 miles; to Thursday island, 
3,616 miles. 

For routes onward from Thursday island to the 
Pacific ocean, see Section B., Part IV., Chapter II. 


Route 428. Rangoon to ports in East, South and 
South-western Australia 


(1) To Fremantle or to Cape Leeuwin. —There 
are two routes from Rangoon. 

(a) Direct route. —Proceed as direct as navigation 
permits round the north-west of Sumatra and thence, 
as soon as clear of the islands off the west coast, 
take a direct Rhumb line to Fremantle or to Cape 
Leeuwin. 

(b) Via Malacca strait. —Proceed via Malacca 
strait {See Route 426), Doerian, Berhala and Banka 
straten, to Soenda straat; thence take a Rhumb line 
to Fremantle or to Cape Leeuwin. This route is about 
44 miles longer than (a). 

(2) To PORTS ON THE SOUTH COAST OF AUSTRALIA 
and to Sydney. — Proceed as in (1) above to a position 
about 10 miles south of Cape Leeuwin to join one 
of Routes 313 (2) to (5), Aden to Cape Leeuwin, 
South Australian ports and Sydney. 


. (3) To PORTS ON THE EAST COAST OF AUSTRALIA 

(including Sydney). —Follow Route 427 (2) to 
Thursday island and proceed thence by Route 444 (1), 
Thursday island to Australian ports. 

Distances from Rangoon are:— 

To Adelaide, 4,527 miles; to Albany, 3,531 miles; 
to Brisbane, 4,933 miles; to Cairns, 4,121 miles; to 
Cape Leeuwin, 3,362 miles; to Fremantle, 3,252 
m fies; to Hobart, 4,987 miles; to Melbourne, 4,862 
miles; to Sydney (via (2)), 5,322 miles; to Sydney 
(via (3)), 5,336 miles. 

Note. —The equidistant meeting place of the east- 
about route via Thursday island, and the west-about 
route, via Cape Leeuwin, being about 7 miles north 
of Sydney, there is no advantage in distance by 
either route to that port; but on the east-about route 
smoother seas will be carried for a greater part of the 
distance. 


See Section D. Part II. 


Route 429. Rangoon to Mauritius, Durban and 
Cape Town 

(a) April and October (West of Madagascar).— 
Steer on a direct Rhumb line to a position in lat. 
7° 25' N., long. 82° 45' E., to join Route 420 (a), 
Calcutta to Mauritius, Durban or Cape Town. 

(b) September to May (except April and October) 
(East of Madagascar) .—Steer for the position in 
lat. 7° 25' N., long. 82° 45' E., to join Route 420 (b), 
Calcutta to Mauritius, Durban or Cape Town. 

(c) June to August, via Mauritius— During the 
S.W. monsoon period, steer from Rangoon to lat. 
5° 50' N., long. 94° 30' E., on a direct Rhumb line 
track; thence on a Rhumb line direct to Mauritius, 
and thence as in Route 420 (c). 

Distance from Rangoon are:— 

To Cape Town, by (a), 5,593 miles; by (b), 5,570 
miles; by (c), 5,595 miles. 

To Durban, by (a), 4,798 miles; by (b), 4,850 
miles; by (c), 4,851 miles. 

To Mauritius, by (c), 3,300 miles. 

Note.— The direct distance to Mauritius, passing 
northward of the Andaman islands, is 3,210 miles. 


Route 430. Rangoon to Seychelles and Mombasa 

(a) September to May.— Steer directly past the 
northern end of the Andaman islands to round 
Ceylon at a safe distance (see Caution under Route 
420(a)), and thence to the One-and-a-half-degree 
channel in the Southern Maldive islands, and thence 
on a Rhumb line to either destination. 

(b) June to August.— Steer first to lat. 5° 50' N., 
long. 94° 30' E.; thence to lat. 2° 30' N., long. 90° 00' 
E., thence to lat. 2° 00' S., long. 15°_ 00' E., and 
thence on a direct Rhumb line to destination. 

Distance from Rangoon to Mombasa, by (a), 
3 672 miles; by (b), 3,867 miles. To Seychelles 
(Mahe), by (a), 2,738 miles; by (b), 2,928 miles. 

Route 431. Rangoon to Aden 

See Cautions regarding rounding Capo Guardafui 
and Socotra and notes in Route 399, Colombo to 
Aden. 

(a) September to May.— Steer first for a position 
off Point de Galle in lat. 5° 40' N., long. 80 00 E. 
Thence (if not calling at Colombo), steer to pass the 
north extreme of the Maldive islands in lat. 7 30 N., 
long 72° 45' E. (“The Eight Degree channel ). 
From this point steer directly on a Rhumb line for 
Capo Guardafui, passing southward of Socotra, and 
thence to destination. 

lb) September to May (Alternative).— Proceed as 
above to the Eight Degree channel, and thence take 
a Rhumb line track to a position in lat. 13 10 N 
long. 54° 50' E., north-eastward of Socotra, and 
proceed direct to destination. 

(c) June to August.— Steer first for lat. 5° 50' N., 
long. 94° 30' E., thence for a position 5 40 N., 
long 80° 00' E., off Point de Galle. From this point 
there are three alternative routes; for which, see 
Route 399 (c), (d) and (e), Colombo to Aden. 

Id) June to August (Medium-powered vessels)^- If 
medium-powered vessels proceed via Point de Galle 
as in (c) above, and not on the low-powered vessels 
route (e), they should continue the voyage as given 
in Route 399 (g). 
ndex on pages 349 and 350. 
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w««S 

K One-and^a-haif-degree channd ^ £ « «. 

Long. 73° 20' £.)• From this portt steer for t ^ 

g* S^and'^thencfround^apo Guard^mto 

" 4U cL Route 399 (a), for rounding Capo 

Guardafui, and Cautions and Notes in 

£S ; a£iSs 

Route 399 (i). . . b the various 

Distances from Rangoon to Aden oy m 

routes are:— 

By (a), 3,309 miles. 

By (b), 3,331 miles. 

By (c) and 399 (c), 3,856 milts. 

By (c) and 399 (d), 3,850 miles. 

By (c) and 399 (e), 3,773 miles. 

By (d), 3,818 miles. 

By (e), 3,847 miles. 

g&STiSSd into *. Red sea, - Route 
302. 

Route 432. Rangoon to Colombo 

jisrss 


and thence as directly as navigation permits to 
Colombo. 

(b) June to August. —Steer for lat. 5° 50' N., long. 
94 ° 30' E., and thence round Point de Galle to 
Colombo, keeping at about 10 miles from the coast 
of Ceylon. 

Distance from Rangoon to Colombo by (a), 1,249 
miles; by (b), 1,553 miles. 

Route 433- Rangoon to Persian gulf, Karachi or 
Bombay 

Proceed to round Point de Galle as in Route 432, 
Raneoon to Colombo, and thence steer to a position 
inlat°8° 00' N., long. 77° 15' E., off Cape Comorin, 
to join one of the following routes from Colombo:— 

To Persian gulf, Route 400; to Bombay, or 
Karachi Route 401. 

Distances from Rangoon are (September to May) :_ 

To Bahrein, 3,342 miles; to Bombay, 2,117 miles; 
to Bushire, 3,402 miles; to Calicut, 1,617 miles; to 
Fao 3 519 miles; to Jask, 2,937 miles; to Karachi, 
2 569 miles; to Muscat, 2,824 miles. 

’ No te _in the South-West Monsoon route (June 

to August), the above distances are increased by 
about 300 miles. 

Route 434 .—Reserved as spare. 


(ii) ROUTES FROM SINGAPORE 
for Route, from Singapore to par,, ,n the Pacific ocean, see Section B„ Par, IV.. Chapter III. 


Route 435. Singapore to ports in Malacca strait 
and Bay of Bengal 

Proceed in all cases as directly a navigation permits. 
Distances from Singapore are: , n i 65 o 

To Calcutta (via Prepans South channel, 1,65 
miles; to Madras (via Bengal parage), 1,586 mdes 

to Malacca, 122 miles; to Mergui, 815 ™ le ^> to 
Pangkalan Susu, 405 miles; to Penang S^ mxbs, 
to Rangoon, 1,117 miles; to Sabang, 601 miles 
See Note on Bengal passage under Route 402. 

Route 436. Singapore to Colombo, Bombay, Karachi 
and Persian gulf 

Proceed as directly as navigation permits to a 
position off Point de Galle in lat. 5 40 N., long. 
80° 00' E., passing through Bengal passage. (See 
Note under Route 402). From Point de Galle pro¬ 
ceed as follows:— 

(1) To Colombo.— Direct as navigation permits. 

(2) To Bombay, Karachi, and Persian gulf.— 
Proceed to a point in lat. 8° 00 N., long. 77 15 E., 
off Cape Comorin, to join Route 400, for the Persian 
gulf, or Route 401 for Bombay or Karachi. 

Note—A strong set to the westward, round the 
south extreme of Ceylon will be experienced during 
the North-East Monsoon; and to the eastward, 
during the South-West Monsoon. 

Distances from Singapore are:— 

To Bahrein, 3,660 miles; to Bombay, 2,435 miles; 
to Bushire, 3,720 miles; to Colombo, 1,567 miles; 
to Fao, 3,837 miles; to Jask, 3,255 miles; to Karachi, 
2,887 miles; to Muscat, 3,142 miles. 

Route 437. Singapore to Aden 

See Route 302 for passage onward through the 
Red sea. See also Cautions regarding rounding Capo 
Guardafui and Socotra, and Notes in Route 399, 
Colombo to Aden. 


UIU111UU tv z-iwvu* 

In all seasons steer to pass through Bengal passage 
(See note under Route 402), to lat. 5° 40' N., 80° 00' 

E., off Point de Galle, and thence: 

(a) October to April .—Proceed direct to join 
Route 399 (a) or (b) off Minicoy island in lat. 8° 06' 

N., long. 73* 00' E. --- 

See Section D. Part II. Index on pages 349 and 350. 


Yh) Mav to September .—Proceed from the position 
off Point de Galle to make the Eight Degree channel 
in lat. 7° 30' N., long. 72° 45 E., and follow Route 
399 (c), (d), or (e). ... 

Noil- A medium-powered vessel, not wishing to 
use (c) below, and proceeding via Point de Galle, 
should continue her voyage as given in Route 399 (g). 

(c) Low-powered vessels—May to September. 

From Bengal passage, steer for the One-and-a-half- 
denree channel (Lat. 1 15 N., Long. 73 20 E.), 
thence to lat 5° 50' N., long. 60° 00' E., thence to 
lat. 8° 00' N., long. 52° 40' E;; and thence round 
Capo Guardafui to destination. c pntP mher 

(d) Low-powered vessels.—May to September 
(Alternative) -From Bengal pa ssa ge, steer for 
One-and-a-half-degree channel, and thence follow 

R °DLtances from Singapore to Aden by the routes 
above are:— 

By (a) and 399 (a), 3,645 miles. 

By (a) and 399 (b), 3,667 miles. 

By (b) and 399 (c), 3,837 miles. 

By (b), 399 (d), 3,832 miles. 

By (b) and 399 (e), 3,754 miles. 

By (c), 3,828 miles. 

By (a) and 399 (i), 3,925 miles. 

Route 438. Singapore to Seychelles or Mombasa 

All seasons. —Make firat for 
from thence steer to lat 2° 30 ' N long 90 W ^ 
thence to lat. 2° 00' S„ long 75 W E.,andtn^ 
on a direct Rhumb line to Seyehelies o 
Distance from Singapore to Mahe, 3,06 
to Mombasa, 3,985 miles. Mnnlbasa 

Note .—The route via Soenda straat to M 
is 4,489 miles. 

Route 439. Singapore to Mauritius, Durban 
Cape Town .. , e( ,sons. 

(a) Via Malacca strait and Mauritius.-^ 

-Make first for Bengal passage a ? d J r $ 30 ' E., 

pick up Route 429 (c) at lat. 5° 50 K, lon& 

and follow directions there ^ven r0 . 

(b) Via Soenda straat (Cape Town o W t0 
ceed via Doerian, Berhala, and Banka stra 
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c oen da straat (see Eastern Archipelago Pilot, Vol. 
TVl and from thence take the Great Circle track, 
nlssW close northward of Cocos island to lat. 33 
45 ' S long 36° 30' E. From this point steer a direct 
Rhumb line course towards Algoa bay, picking up 
Route 319 (a), Aden to Cape Town in about lat. 34 
00' S., long. 21° 00' E., and proceeding along it to 
destination. 

Note _A description of many of the channels 

through the Eastern archipelago will be found in 
Section C., Part II., Chapter II. 

Distance from Singapore: To Cape Town by (a), 

5 611 miles; by (b), 5,650 miles; to Durban, 4,867 
miles; to Mauritius, 3,324 miles. 

Route 440. Singapore to Straat Soenda, Straat 
Lombok, and ports in North, West and South 
Australia 

(1) To Soenda straat, Fremantle and Cape 
Leeuwin.— Proceed to Soenda straat via Dcerian, 
Berhala, and Banka straten (see Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago Pilot, Vol. IV.), or, if preferred, by Riouw 
straat and Gaspar straten, which is slightly longer. 
From Soenda straat, steer on a Rhumb line to either 
destination, passing Christmas island on its eastern 
side at a distance of about 20 miles. 

See Note under Route 439 (b) above. 

(2) To ports in Southern Australia.— From a 
position about 10 miles south of Cape Leeuwin (see 
(1) above), follow Route 313 (2) to (5) to destination. 

(3) To Lombok straat and ports in North and 
West Australia. —Proceed by Riouw, Karimata, 
Sapoedi and Lombok straten to either destination. 
From Lombok straat take the direct Rhumb, line 
in each case. 

Distances from Singapore are:— 

To Adelaide, 3,509 miles; to Albany, 2,543 miles; 
to Broome, 1,663 miles; to Cape Leeuwin (10 miles 
S. of), 2,344 miles; to Fremantle, 2,223 miles; to 
Hobart, 3,969 miles; to Melbourne, 3,844 miles; 
to Onslow, 1,783 miles; to Port Darwm, 1,887 miles; 
to Straat Lombok, 963 miles; to Soenda straat, 523 
miles; to Sydney, 4,304 miles. 

Note .—The distance from Singapore to Sydney, 
via Thursday island, is 4,224 miles by the Inner 
Route, but 4,469 miles and 4,556 miles via the two 
Outer Routes. See Routes 441 and 444. 

Route 441. Singapore to Thursday island and ports 
in Eastern Australia 

(a) April to October (South-East Monsoon).— Pro¬ 
ceed via Riouw, Karimata, Sapoedi and Wetar straten, 
thence via either Endeavour strait, or Prince of Wales 
channel, and onward to destination as directly as 


navigation permits, either by the Inner, or Outer 
Route to ports in Queensland or New South Wales 
(See Route 444). 

(b) November to March (North-West Monsoon ).— 
When through Karimata straat, steer for the south 
end of Celebes; pass through Saleier straat and 
thence for W6tar passage and Straat W£tar, and on 
as above, in (a). 

(c) Alternative Route (North-West Monsoon ).— 
From Sapoedi straat, pass southwards through Lombok 
straat or Alas straat into Indian ocean; and thence 
proceed through Roti straat, southward of Timor, 
into the Arafura sea, and on to destination as above 
(but see also Route 447 (c) which may be taken in 
reverse). 

For route through Riouw straat, see Eastern 
Archipelago Pilot, Vol. IV. 

For route from Riouw straat to, and through 
Karimata straat, see Eastern Archipelago Pilot, Vol. 
IV. 

For route from Karimata straat to W6tar passage 
and W&tar straat, including Sapoedi, Lombok, Alas 
and Saleier straten, see Eastern Archipelago Pilot, 
voi. n. ^ J ., , 

For route from W6tar straat to Thursday island, 
see Australia Pilot, Vol. V. . 

For routes, Inner or Outer, from Thursday island 
to Sydney, see Australia Pilot, Vols. III. and IV., 
and Routes 444 and 507 (reversed). 

Note .—A general description of many of the above 
channels and of others through the Eastern archi- 
pelago is given in Chapter II. of Section C., Part II. 
Distances from Singapore by (a) are: 

To Brisbane (Inner route), 3,821 miles. 

To Brisbane (Raine island, Outer route), 4,119 

mi To Brisbane (Bligh passage. Outer route), 4,206 
miles. 

To Cairns, 3,006 miles. 

To Newcastle (Inner route), 4,162 miles. 

To Newcastle (Raine island, Outer route), 4,407 

ml To Newcastle (Bligh passage. Outer route), 4,494 
miles. . „ „„, 

To Sydney (Inner route), 4,224 miles. 

To Sydney (Raine island, Outer route), 4,469 miles. 
To Sydney (Bligh passage, Outer route), 4,556 miles. 
To Thursday island, 2,504 miles. 

Distances by (b) are 4 miles less and by (c) 49 miles 
more. „ , 

See also Route 440 to Sydney. . 

For routes from Singapore to ports in Borneo, 
Eastern archipelago, and China seas, see Part IV., 
Chapter III. 

Route 442. —Reserved as spare. 


..... OOTTTPO from THURSDAY ISLAND 
* TkurZ M 

Route 443. Thursday island to Singapore 
On leaving Thursday island, either the direct route 
through Endeavour strait may be taken, or the a 
better known but longer route through the Prince 
of Wales channel. See Australia Pilot, Vol. 111. 

From this point there are three routes, as follows. 

(a) April to October.— Proceed via Roti straat 
south of Timor, and by either Alas straat or LomDOK 
straat into the Java sea, and thence via Sapoedi 
straat, Gaspar straat (or Karimata straat), and Kiouw 

straat to destination. _ _. 

Alternatively, proceed to Alas straat or Lo 
straat northward of Timor and along the southern 
side of the islands as described in Route 447 (c). 
route avoids most of the dangerous areas of tne 
Arafura sea. , . 

(b) November to March .—Proceed via Wttar 
straat and W6tar passage, northward of Timor, ana 
thence via Gaspar straten (or Karimata straa), 
and Riouw straat to destination, 
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( c ) All seasons .—Keep through the Arafura sea 
to the southward of all the islands, and then proceed 
via Soenda, Banka, Berhala and Doenan straten to 
destination. 

Distances from Thursday island to Singapore by 
(a), 2,546 miles; by (b), 2,504 miles, by (c), 2,824 

^Note .—Route (c) has no advantage over the other 
two beyond greater ease of navigation. 

Route 444. Thursday island to ports in Australia 

The shortest distance to all main ports from 
Adelaide eastwards is east-about. To Albany and 
all ports to the west and north the shortest route is 
west-about. 

C n j 0 ports in Queensland, New South Wales, 
Victoria, Tasmania, or South Australia.— Proceed 
by the Inner route (see Route 507 (a) reversed) to ports 
northward of Brisbane. To Brisbane, and ports to 
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the southward, take the fe ["“shorter ° U See * notes in 
former being considerably srt^. For details 

P»o, VO,, 

1 (2) To PORT Darwin, Nort^^t p Au s TRAUA, 
Fremantle, or Albany.— Therou . to^ boU nd to 
is as direct as navigation pernut .^^ & route outside 

' N ot e — The coastal mail-steamers utilise by y 
,he channels inshore ol: Holothuna mfc and»»* 

h L s«n r^vr rsr «~ 

should proceed slowly, and with caution. 

Distances from Thursday island. 

To Adelaide, by (1), 2,676 miles. 

To Albany by (2), Z S^ mdes. 

To Brisbane by (1), 1,317 miles. 

To Cape Leeuwin by (1), 3,633 miles. 

To Cape Leeuwin by (2), 2,674 miles. 

To Fremantle by (2), 2,542 miles. 

To Hobart by (1), 2,337 miles. 

To Melbourne by (1), 2,285 miles. 

To Port Darwin by (2), 733 miles. 

To Sydney by (1), 1,720 miles. 

Route 445. Thursday island to Durban, Cape Town, 
Mauritius or Mombasa 

Proceed as directly as navigation permits to a 

position in lat. 11° 30' S., long. 118 00 E., and thence 
as follows: 

(1) To Durban.— Take a Great Circle track direct. 

(2) To Cape Town.— Take a Great Circle track to 
a position in lat. 33° 45' S„ long. 36° 30 E., to join 
Route 439 (b). From May to September it is advis¬ 
able to take (1) above to Durban, and thence to 
Cape Town, to avoid the bad weather further south. 
The distance is about 150 miles longer. 

(3) To Mauritius. —Take a Rhumb line track 
direct. 

(4) To Mombasa. — See Route 533 (2) (b). 
Distance from Thursday island to Cape Town, 

6,981 miles; to Durban, 6,335 miles; to Mauritius, 
4,975 miles; to Mombasa, 6,100 miles. 


Route 446. Thursday island to Colombo 

(a) Via Singapore—Take, either of Routes 443 (a), 
(b), or (c) to Singapore, and then proceed by Route 
436 to Colombo. 

(b) Via Straat Soenda.— Steer to pass through 
W6tar straat and W&ar passage; thence proceed 
along the north coast of Flores, through Sapoedi 
straat, along the north coast of Java, and through 
Soenda straat to a position in lat. 6° 25' S., long. 
102° 30' E. From this point take a direct Rhumb 
line track to Point de Galle, and thence proceed as 
direct as navigation permits to destination. 

(c) Via south of Java. —Steer to pass through 
Wdtar, Ombai and Soemba straten (see Route 447 (c)J, 
and thence to keep south of Java to a position west 
of Straat Soenda in lat. 6° 25' S., long. 102° 30' E.; 
thence proceed as in (b) above. 

(d) Low-powered vessels.—November to March .— 
Take Route 447 (b) (ii), as far as Point de Galle and 
thence continue as above. 

Distances from Thursday island to Colombo are:— 

By (a) and 443 (a), 4,113 miles. 

By (a) and 443 (b), 4,071 miles. 

By (a) and 443 (c), 4,391 miles. 

By (b), 3,981 miles. 

By (c), 3,976 miles. 

By (d), 4,068 miles. 

See Section D. Part II. 
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Route 447. Thursday island to Aden 

For passage onward from Aden through the Red 
sea, see Route 302. 

Of the routes described below, that under (c), which 
is strongly recommended for use from May to 
September, might profitably be followed during the 
remainder of the year as far as the passage through 
W6tar straat and Ombai straat is concerned. Thence 
as described in Route 446 (c) to Soenda straat. 

(a) Via Singapore and Colombo.— Take Route 
443 (a), (b), or (c) to Singapore, and either 
Route 437 (a), (b), (c), or (d), Singapore to Aden; 
or, if calling at Colombo, Route 436, Singapore 
to’ Colombo, and Route 399, Colombo to Aden. 

The distance varies according to routes taken at 
different seasons. 

(b) Via Soenda straat.—In all seasons take a route 
northward or southward of Timor (see Route 446 
(b) or (c) ) to a position in lat. 6° 25' S., long. 102° 

30' E. for (i), (iv), and (v) below; or to lat. 5° 15' S., 
long. 102° 30' E., for (ii) and (iii) below, off the 
entrance to Soenda straat, and thence:— 

(i) October to April.— Steer for a position lat. 

8° 06' N., long. 73° 00' E., off Minicoy island on a 
Rhumb line, passing about 20 miles south-westward 
of Point de Galle, Ceylon (sighting it, if desired). Off 
Minicoy join Route 399 (a), or (b), Colombo to Aden. 

(ii) Low-powered vessels.—November to March.— 
From the position in lat. 5° 15' S., long. 102° 30' E., 
off Soenda straat, steer northward inside Mentawi 
islands to pass out into the Indian ocean through 
Siberoet straat. Thence proceed on a curving course 
to Point de Galle, crossing the Equator in long. 
97° 00' E., and then the meridian of 95° 00' E. in lat. 

1° 50' N.; 90° 00' E. in lat. 5° 00' N.; 85° 00' E. in 
lat 5° 30' N. From Point de Galle steer for lat. 

8° 06' N., long. 73° 00' E., off Minicoy, to join Route 
399 (a), Colombo to Aden. 

(iii) May to September.— From the position off 
Soenda straat, take a direct Rhumb line for the One- 
and-a-half-degree channel (Lat. 1° 15' N.,Long. 73 
20' E) From this point, steer on a Rhumb line, 
first to lat. 5° 50' N., long. 60° 00' E., and thence to 
lat 8° 00' N., long. 52° 40' E., and thence, round 
Capo Guardafui to Aden. See Cautions and Notes 
in Route 399 regarding rounding Capo Guardafui 
and the passage onwards to Aden. 

(iv) Low-powered vessels.—July and August.— f tom 

the position off Soenda straat, take a Rhumb hne 
track to lat. 2° 30' S., long. 65° 00' E. Thence ®2 
for lat. 8° 00' N., long. 52° 40' E., passing through 
lat. 1° 10' S., long. 61° 30' E. Thence steer to round 
Capo Guardafui, and thence to Aden. See Cautions 
and Notes in Route 399. „ 

(v) Low-powered vessels.—April, May, 

tember and October.- From the position off Soenda 
straat, take a Rhumb line course to lat. 8 W 
long. 68° 00' E., and from thence to lat- 8 00 hi, 
long. 52° 40' E., thence continue round Capo Guaraa 
fui to Aden. See Cautions and Notes in Route M 
Note. —The above two routes (b) (iv» ^ 

recommended by Dutch navigato:rs, anc j 

Dutch East Indies, for vessels of low power 

small size. v„„ tom hpr —From 

(c) Southern Route.—May to September. J 10 ° 
Thursday island steer to a position maboutla- 

50' S., long. 141° 00' E„ southward ofCaipj^ 
light vessel and then shape course to p yj ct0 ria 
north-east end of Timor, leaving tbe Having 

shoal about 15 miles to the southw ch straat 
rounded the above point steer thr °“ g s m on about 
and Ombai straat until, arriving at a P (Laisum- 
8 miles southward of Tanjong L al ?°f£ r °7position 
bu), keep further southward, steering for a P 
in lat. 9° 00' S., long. 123° 30 E. gawoe 

From this point shape course trough m ^ 
(Savu) sea and Soemba (Sumba) str , P e fiand 
10 miles southward of Ija (Iya) and Toren 
Index on pages 349 and 350. 
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Part III- Ch. V. 

to a position in about lat. 9° 05' S., long. 118° 45' E., 
n( ? e aga i a edging southward to lat. 9 30 S., long. 
U6° 45' 8 E , w |ich parallel should be followed to 

Inne 113° 00' E. , T ,. 

Prom this position steer acorss the Indian ocean 
J ,. t 6° 30' S., long. 80° 00' E., crossing the meridian 
S 100 ° 00 V E in lat. 8° 30' S„ and 90° 00' E. in lat. 

7 ° 30' S • thence pass northward of the Chagos 
arrhinelaeo in lat. 4° 00' S., long. 73° 30' E„ and 
steer for a position in lat. 3° 00' N., long. 57° 00' E., 
crossing the Equator in about long. 64 05 E., and 
Se to Nat. 8° 00' N., long. 52° 40' E. Alterna¬ 
tively on reaching the Equator in long. 64 05 E., 
Surse may be shaped directly for lat. 8° 00' N 
long 52° 40' E., the choice depending on the strength 
of the monsoon prevailing at the time. 

From lat. 8° 00' N., long. 52° 40' E., a course can 
be steered to approach Capo Guardafui from a 
profitable angle and, after rounding that cape, direct 

t0 Lmv-v'owered vessels are recommended, when 
reaching lat. 4° 00' S„ long. 73° 30' E. to steer first 
to a position in lat. 1° 00' S., long. 60 30 E., before 
altering course northward to lat. 3 00 N., long. 
57° 00' E.; thence continuing as above. 

Notes —The above route was successfully taken by 
the P & O. s.s. “ Perim ,” in September, 1948, on a 
voyage from Brisbane; the Master, J. C. Mellome, 
and his officers, strongly recommend it during the 
South-East Monsoon season in the Arafura sea, and 
consider that it could be followed throughout the 
year, especially by ships fitted with Radar, for use 
during the night when navigating between the steep-to 
islands; but even at night, with no moon, the hign 
land was generally visible on both sides in the shght 
haze. Reliable weather reports were received from 
Port Darwin; in the cyclone season these would be 
especially valuable. . ... _. 

The following reasons were given for this route 
from Brisbane:— , , , 

(a) To avoid a winter passage to the westward 
across the Australian bight. 

(b) To take full advantage of the strong favourable 

currents to be found during the South-East Monsoon 
in the Arafura sea. , 

(c) To save two or three days time, fuel, and wear 

and tear, by steaming throughout in fine weatner 
and smooth waters. , ,,, 

Distances from Thursday island to Aden by UU 
to (v), via Wetar passage (Routes 446 (b) and (cl 1> 

By (b) (i) and 399 (a), 6,012 miles. 

By (b) (i) and 399 (b), 6,034 miles. 

By (b) (ii), 6,125 miles. 

By (b) (iii), 6,077 miles. 

By (b) (iv), 6,208 miles. 

By (b) (v), 6,354 miles. 

By (c), 6,270 miles. 


Route 448. Thursday island to Persian gulf, Karachi, 
or Bombay 

Take Route 446 (a), (b), (c), or (d), as far as Point 
de Galle, and thence steer to a point in lat. 8° 00' N., 
long. 77° 15' E., off Cape Comorin, to join Route 400 
for the Persian gulf, or Route 401 for Karachi or 
Bombay. See Note on current round Ceylon in 
Route 436. 

Distance from Thursday island to ports in Persian 
gulf, Karachi or Bombay is 20 miles less than the 
sum of the distance in Route 446, Thursday island to 
Colombo and Route 400, Colombo to Persian 
gulf, or Route 401, Colombo to Bombay or 
Karachi. The distance will vary according to the 
chosen route in Route 446. 

Route 449. Thursday island to ports in Bay of Bengal 

(1) To Calcutta: 

(a) Via Singapore. —Follow Route 443 (a), (b) or 
(c) to Singapore and join Route 435, north of Riouw 
straat or Doerian straat. 

(b) South of Java— Follow Route 443 (a) through 
Roti straat, and thence continue through Soemba 
straat and south and west of Java, to a position in 
lat 6° 25' S., long. 102° 30' E., westward of Soenda 
straat; thence, as directly as possible, to cross the 
Equator in long. 95° E„ and pass westward of the 
Nicobar islands, across the Bay of Bengal, to des¬ 
tination. 

(2) To Madras: 

(a) Via Singapore— Proceed as in (1) (a). 

(b) South of Java— Proceed as in (1) (b) as far as 
lat. 6° 25' S., long. 102° 30' E., and thence steer as 
directly as navigation permits to Madras. 

(3) To Rangoon. —Follow Route 443 (a), (b)> 

(c) to Singapore and thence continue by Route 435 
as in (1) (a) above. 

Distances from Thursday island are:— 

To Calcutta via (1) (a), by 443 (a), 4,191 miles. 

To Calcutta via (1) (a), by 443 (b), 4,149 miles. 

To Calcutta via (1) (a), by 443 (c), 4,469 miles. 

To Calcutta via (1) (b), 4,400 miles. 

To Rangoon via (3), by 443 (a), 3,658 miles. 

To Rangoon via (3), by 443 (b), 3,616 miles. 

To Rangoon via (3), by 443 (c), 3,936 miles. 

To Madras via (2) (a), by 443 (a), 4,127 miles. 

To Madras via (2) (a), by 443 (b), 4,085 miles. 

To Madras via (2) (a), by 443 (c), 4,405 miles. 

To Madras via (2) (b), 4,200 miles. 

For routes from Thursday island to ports in the 

Pacific ocean, see Part IV., Chapter II. 

Route 450 .—Reserved as spare. 


Route 451. Fremantle 
island 


(iv) ROUTES FROM FREMANTLE 
* Port Darwin or Thursday 


Follow the reverse of Route 444 (2), Thursday 
island to Port Darwin, North-west Australia. ^ re¬ 
mantle, and Albany. _ . , 

Distance from Fremantle to Port Darwin, , 
miles; to Thursday island, 2,542 miles. 

Route 452. Fremantle to Albany or Adelaide 
Steer as directly as navigation permits so 
round Cape Leeuwin at a distance of not less man 
15 miles; thence as follows:— 

(1) To Albany.— Proceed as directly as navigation 

permits. , 

(2) To Adelaide. —Steer to get on to and 

the parallel of 35° 30' S. to Investigator strait, ana 

thence as directly as navigation permits to Adelaide 
(see Australia Pilot, Vol. I.). , jlM . 

Distance from Fremantle to Adelaide, 1.343 , 

to Albany, 350 miles; to Cape Leeuwin, 180 miles 
See Section D. Part II. 


General directions.-Rounding Cape Leeuwin.- 
See Australia Pilot, Vols. I. and V.-The distance to 
which sunken dangers extend off a long stretch of coast 
about Cape Leeuwin, and the frequent thick weather 
that prevails with strong on-shore winds and an inset 
!n the same direction, makes it very desuable to ^ 

a eood berth to this dangerous point in all but settled 
weather. From 15 to 20 miles is a good margin to 
leave- and if a spot between these distances to the 
south-west of the cape is taken as a point for which 
"when coming from the north-westward, 
namely just within the range of Cape Leeuwin fight, 
veS little time will be lost in making King George 
sound. When approaching the coast between Cap 

stones. 

Index on pages 349 and 350. 
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less depths than 70 fathoms (128 0). 

See also Caution under Route 463. 

Route 453. Fremantle to Melbourne, Sydney, or 
Hobart. 

After rounding Cape Leeuwin (see Route 452 
above), proceed as follows: T , Great 

(1) To Melbourne or Sydney;— Take a 

Circle track to a position off CapeJ^f^erm:it to Port 
proceed as directly as navigation will f \Jia 

Philip and Melbourne, or to Sydney. (See Austral 
Pilot, Vol. II. and Route 475). 

(2) To Hobart.— Take a Great . ^ F about 
position in lat. 43° 40' S long. 146 00 about 
5 miles southward of South West cape Thence 
proceed to Hobart as directly ^ navigation permits, 
rounding South East cape, and then either trough 
D’Entrecasteaux channel, or round Cape Tasma 
and through Storm bay. (See Australia Pilot, Vol. 

^Distance from Fremantle to Hobart, 1,805 miles; 
to Melbourne, 1,680 miles; to Sydney, 2,140 miles. 

Route 454. Fremantle to Durban and Cape Town 

(a) May to September.— Steer on a Rhumb line to 
lat 30° 00' S., long. 100° 00' E., and thence directly 
along the parallel of 30° S. to Durban. For the con¬ 
tinuation of the voyage to Cape Town see Route 

319 (bfOctober to April— Steer, as in (a) above, to 
lat. 30° 00' S., long. 100° 00' E., and thence on a Great 
Circle (reaching its vertex at lat. 35° 00' S., long. 65 
00' E.), to Durban, and thence by Route 319 (a) to 
Cape Town. 

caution. See Caution under Route 319 (a). 
Distance from Fremantle to Cape Town, by (a), 
5,220 miles; by (b), 5,140 miles; to Durban, by (a), 
4,419 miles; by (b), 4,341 miles. 

Route 455. Fremantle to Mauritius or to Mombasa 

Take the direct Rhumb line track at all seasons to 
Mauritius. 

For Mombasa, see Route 533 (2) (a). 

Distance from Fremantle to Mauritius, 3,209 
miles; to Mombasa (direct), 4,563 miles; via Mauri¬ 
tius, 4,633 miles. 

Route 456. Fremantle to Colombo or Madras 

All seasons. —The difference in distance in each 
case between the Great Circle track and the Rhumb 
line is inconsiderable (less than 5 miles); but for 
Madras, the Rhumb line takes a vessel about 100 
miles clear to the east of Cocos islands; for 
Colombo, the Great Circle is preferred, as it leads 
60 miles westward of the Group. See Route 404 and 
Route 410. (4) 

Distance from Fremantle to Colombo, 3,121 
miles; to Madras, 3,389 miles. 

Route 457. Fremantle to Aden 

(a) Via Colombo. —Take Route 456 to Colombo, 
and Route 399 on to Aden, (a) to (j), according to 
time of year, or power of vessel; adding distances 
as necessary. The shortest of these is 5,215 miles, 
and the longest 5,617 miles. 

(b) Not calling at Colombo. 

(i) October to April.— Take a Great Circle track 
to a position in lat. 4° 00' S., long. 73° 30' E., and 
thence proceed by Rhumb line to round Capo 
Guardafui; thence continue to Aden, keeping along 


the African coast as far as Mait island. See Caution 
under Route 399 (c) and Notes at the end of that 
route. , ^ , 

(ii) May to September.—Take, a Great Circle track 
from Freemantle to lat. 8° 00' S., long. 68° 00' E 
From this point, steer on a Rhumb line first to 8° 00' 

N., long. 52° 40' E., and thence round Capo Guardafui 
to Aden. See Caution under Route 399(c), and 
Notes at the end of that route. 

(iii) May to September.—Alternative route.— If pre¬ 
ferred, the route eastward and northward of Socotra 
may be taken from the point lat. 8° 00' S., long. 68° 

00' E. Steer thence for lat. 8° 00' N., long. 60° 00' E., 
on a Rhumb line; thence for lat. 13° 10' N., long! 
54° 50' E., and thence to Aden direct. See Caution 
regarding rounding Socotra in Route 399. 

Distance from Fremantle to Aden by (b) (i), 4,923 
miles; by (b) (ii), 4,980 miles; by (b) (iii), 5,105 miles. 

Route 458. Fremantle to Persian gulf, Karachi, or 
Bombay 

Take Route 456 to Colombo and thence Route 400 
to Persian gulf, or Route 401 to Karachi or Bombay. 
See Persian Gulf Pilot for passages through the Gulf. 

Distances from Fremantle (calling at Colombo) 
are:— 

To Bahrein, 5,235 miles; to Bombay, 4,010 miles; 
to Bushire, 5,295 miles; to Fao, 5,412 miles; to 
Jask, 4,830 miles; to Karachi, 4,462 miles; to 
Muscat, 4,717 miles. 

Note. —If not calling at Colombo the distances are 
about 20 miles less. 

Route 459. Fremantle to Singapore, Rangoon or 
Calcutta 

(a) Via Soenda straat and Singapore— Take a 
Rhumb line track direct to Soenda straat, and thence 
by Banka, Berhala and Doerian straten to Singapore 
(See Notes after Route 310 (b) (v) for alternative 
routes from Soenda straat to Singapore). From 
Singapore proceed as directly as navigation permits 
to Rangoon or Calcutta (See Route 435). 

(b) Direct Route.— Proceed as directly as naviga- 
tion permits, on Rhumb line tracks, westward of 
Sumatra; pass southward of the Nicobar islands 
to Rangoon, and westward of both Nicobar and 
Andaman islands to Calcutta. These are shorter than 

^ ^Distance from Fremantle to Calcutta, by (a), 3,829 
miles; by (b), 3,684 miles; to Rangoon, by (a), 3,29b 
miles; by (b), 3,252 miles. 

Route 460. Fremantle to ports in Malacca strait and to 
Mergui 

Take Route 459 (a) above to Singapore and thence 
proceed as directly as navigation permits to destina¬ 
tion. (See Route 435). 

Distances from Fremantle are:— 

To Malacca, 2,301 miles; to Mergui, 3,038 miles, 
to Pangkalan Susu, 2,550 miles; to Penang, , 
miles; to Singapore, 2,223 miles; to Soenda st . 
1,697 miles. 

Route 461. Fremantle to ports in Macassar strait 
and Borneo (East coast) 

Proceed as directly as navigation permits to Lorni o 
straat (See Eastern Archipelago Pilot, V°1IL), . 

proceed to destination. See Eastern Archip g 
Pilot, Vols. II. and I. 

Distances from Fremantle are:— , 

To Balik Papan, 1,915 miles; to Macassar, 1,/^ 
miles; to Sandakan (via Sibutu passage), 2, 
to-Lombok straat, 1,445 miles; to Tarakan, 2,249 

Note. —A description of many of the ? tra ^ s f ^d 
tioned in Routes 459 (a), 460 and 461, will be f 
in Chapter II. of Section C., Part II. 

Route 462.— Reserved as spare. 


See Section D. Part II. Index on pages 349 and 350. 
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(v) ROUTES FROM ADELAIDE 


Route 463. Adelaide to Albany or Fremantle 

See Notes for rounding Cape Leeuwin in Route 

45 Steer to Investigator strait to get on the parallel 
of 35° 30' S.; follow this parallel westward and (after 
calling at Albany if desired) round Cape Leeuwin at 
a distance of about 15 miles, (See Notes in Route 
452); thence proceed to Fremantle as directly as 
navigation permits. 

caution. Approaching the coast northward of Cape 
Leeuwin .—Between Cape Naturaliste and Rottnest 
island, by night, or in thick weather, a vessel should 
not stand into less than 30 fathoms (54 m 9) until 
northward of Naturaliste reefs. Thence northward, 
she may stand into 20 fathoms (36 m 6) coarse brown 
sand mixed with shells, and occasionally gravel and 
small stones. The depth of 20 fathoms (36 m 6) how¬ 
ever, will be found within half a mile of the dangers 
off Cape Vlaming, Rottnest island; vessels, therefore, 
bound to the northward of Rottnest island should 
not go into less than 30 fathoms (54 m 9) as the island 
is approached. 

Distance from Adelaide to Albany, 1,016 miles; 
to Fremantle, 1,343 miles. 

Route 464. Adelaide to Colombo 

(a) Via Fremantle .—Follow Route 463 to Fre¬ 
mantle and Route 456 to Colombo. 

caution. See Cautions in Routes 452 and 463 
for rounding, and passage northward of, Cape 
Leeuwin. 

(b) All seasons.—Direct route .—Steer along the 
parallel of 35° 30' to the position 15 miles southward 
of Cape Leeuwin, and thence on a Great Circle to 
Point de Galle, Ceylon. Thence proceed as directly 
as possible to Colombo. 

Distance from Adelaide to Colombo by (a), 4,464 
miles; by (b), 4,364 miles. 

Routes 465. Adelaide to Aden 

(а) Via Fremantle .—Follow Route 463 to Fre¬ 
mantle and thence take Route 457 (a), via Colombo, 
or Route 457 (b) (i), (ii) or (iii), direct to Aden. 

(б) Direct route.—All seasons .—Follow Route 463 
to the position 15' southward of Cape Leeuwin. 
Thence proceed on a Great Circle to lat. 8° 00' S., 
long. 68° 00' E. Thence continue either southward 
or northward of Socotra, as described in Route 
457 (b) (ii), or 457 (b) (iii) respectively. See Note 
below Route 471 (b). 


Distance from Adelaide to Aden by (a) may be 
found by adding the distances of the two or three 
parts, according to route. The shortest is 6,266 
miles; the longest, 6,960 miles. 

Distance by (b) and 457 (b) (ii), 6,165 miles; 
457 (b) (iii), 6,290 miles. 

Route 466. Adelaide to Durban or Cape Town 

Proceed to a position about 15 miles southward of 
Cape Leeuwin (See Route 463) and thence steer to a 
position in lat. 30° 00' S., long. 100° 00' E., to join 
Route 454 (a) or (b), according to season. 

Distance from Adelaide to Durban, using 454 (a), 
5,579 miles; using 454(b), 5,501 miles; to Cape 
Town, using 454(a), 6,380 miles; using 454(b), 
6,300 miles. 

If a call is made at Fremantle the above distances 
are increased by 180 miles. 

Route 467. Adelaide to Persian gulf, Bombay, 
Karachi, Bay of Bengal or Singapore 

(1) To Persian gulf, Bombay or Karachi. —Pro¬ 
ceed to Colombo by Route 464 (a), or (b), and thence 
by Route 400 or 401. The distance to the various 
ports in the Persian gulf or to Bombay or Karachi 
is the sum of that given in the appropriate Routes 
above. 

(2) To Bay of Bengal or Singapore. —Take Route 
463 to Fremantle and thence Route 459 to Rangoon 
or Calcutta, or Route 460 to ports in Malacca strait, 
Mergui, and Singapore. 

Distances are the sum of the distances given in the 
routes above to the various ports. 

Route 468. Adelaide to Melbourne, Hobart or 
Sydney (See also Route 475). 

In each case the route is by Backstairs passage, 
and thence as direct as navigation permits. 

caution. With southerly or westerly wmds a 
current setting on to the land at a rate of one knot 
is sometimes experienced between Cape Willoughby 
and Cape Otway. To the southward of Cape Jaffa, 
a current sets to the eastward at about one knot during 
westerly gales; and at the same time, near Cape 
Jaffa the current runs to the northward. 

Between Rivoli bay and Cape Northumberland, 
do not shoal the water to less than 25 fathoms (45 m 7) 
at night; this depth is found, on the average, at rather 
more than 5 miles off shore. 

Distance from Adelaide to Hobart, 756 miles; to 
Melbourne (Port), 514 miles; to Sydney, 973 miles. 


(vi) ROUTES FROM MELBOURNE 
Distances are calculated from Port Melbourne. 

Route 469. Melbourne to Adelaide 

After clearing Port Phillip join Route 497 (2) off 
Cape Otway. 

Distance from Melbourne to Adelaide, 514 miles. 

Route 470. Melbourne to Albany or Fremantle 
See Caution in Route 452 for rounding Cape 
1 - e ouwin, and under Route 463. 

First proceed to a position off Cape Otway, and 
irom thence take a Great Circle track to a position 
15 miles south of Cape Leeuwin; thence 
ntinue round Cape Leeuwin to Fremantle as 
W tly ,. as navigation permits. If calling at Albany, 

DOH 6 the Great Circle w hen south-eastward of that 

P n’ and Proceed thence direct. „ .. . 

to n a " ce from Melbourne to Albany, 1,359 miles, 

0 Fremantle, 1,680 miles. 

Route 471. Melbourne to Colombo or Aden 

e Route 452 for Notes for rounding Cape 
'-oeuwin. 


See Section D. 


(a) Via Fremantle .—Take Route 470 to Fre¬ 
mantle and thence Route 456 to Colombo; or Route 
457 (a) (via Colombo), or Route 457 (b) (Direct), to 
Aden. 

(b) Direct route.—Proceed as in Route 470 to a 
position about 15 miles southward of Cape Leeuwin; 
thence, if bound to Aden, take a Great Circle track 
to lat 8° 00' S., long. 68° 00' E. Thence proceed 
oither southward, or northward,of Socotra to Aden 
S’taSST in Route 457 (b) (ii). or 457 <b) (m 
respectively. If bound to Colombo, take a Great 
Circle direct to Point de Galle from Cape Leeuwin 
and thence to Colombo. 

No te —The direct Great Circle track from Cape 
Leeuwin to Cape Guardafui passes through the 
Chagos archipelago. 

Distances from Melbourne are: 

To Aden.—By (a), the addition of the distances of 
Part II. Index on pages 349 and 350. 
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the two or three parts, according to route. The 
shortest, via Colombo, is 6,895 miles, and the longest 

’ Via Fremantle on the dirert route (457 (b) (i) ) the 
distance is 6,603 miles. By (b) and 457 (b) (u), 6,500 

miles; by 457(b) (iii), 6,625 miles. 

To Colombo.—By (a), 4,801 miles; by (b), 4,705 
miles. 

Route 472. Melbourne to Durban or Cape Town 

First take Route 470 to a position aboutl5miles 
southward of Cape Leeuwm, and thence steer to a 
position in lat. 30° 00' S., long. 100° 00 E., to join 
Route 454 (a), or (b), according to season. 

Distance from Melbourne to Durban, by 454(a), 

5 915 miles; by 454 (b), 5,837 miles; to Cape Town, 
by 454(a), 6,716 miles; by 454(b), 6,636 miles. 

If a call is made at Fremantle the above distances 
are increased by 180 miles. 


Route 473. Melbourne to Persian gulf, 

Karachi, Bay of Bengal or Singapore 

(1) To Persian gulf, Bombay or Karachi.— Pro¬ 
ceed to Colombo by Route 471 (a) or (b) above, and 
thence by Route 400 or 401. 

(2) To Bay of Bengal or Singapore.— Take Route 
470 to Fremantle, and thence Route 459 to Rangoon 
or Calcutta, or Route 460 to ports in Malacca strait, 
Mergui or Singapore. 

Distances are the sum of the distances in the routes 
above to the various ports. 

Route 474. Melbourne to Hobart 

The passage may be made either eastward or west¬ 
ward of Tasmania. 


ROUTES Section B. 

(a) Eastward route .—The eastward passage may 
be taken either through Bass strait, and outside the 
Furneaux group, or direct through Banks strait, as 
desired The Banks strait route is about 25 to 30 
miles shorter than the Bass strait route. 

(b) Westward route .—The westward route is usually 
made to the westward of King island. The strait 
between King island and Tasmania is not recom¬ 
mended; and by taking it the distance is shortened 
only by 12 miles. 

Distance from Melbourne to Hobart by (a) (Bass 
strait), 495 miles; by (a) (Banks strait), 470 miles; 
by (b) (West of King island), 486 miles. 

Route 475. Melbourne to Sydney 

After clearing Port Phillip, steer through Bass 
strait so as to pass about 2 miles south of the Anser 
islands, 3 miles north of Rodondo, and 2 miles south 
of South East point, Wilson promontory. Then steer 
to pass about 5 miles south-eastward of Rame head 
and Gabo island. 

caution. Occasionally, and especially during and 
after easterly gales, the current sets strongly towards 
the land, In thick weather, sounding must not be 
neglected. „ _ 

From a position east of Cape Howe, steer to the 
northward along the land to Port Jackson, in fine 
weather at a distance of about 2 miles, passing inside 
Montagu island, to avoid the southerly set of the 
current. 

Distance from Melbourne to Sydney, 582 miles. 

For Routes from Melbourne to New Zealand, and 
to ports and islands in the Pacific ocean, see Section 
B., Part IV., Chapter H. 

Route 476 .—Reserved as spare. 


(vii) ROUTES 

Route 477. Hobart to Albany or Fremantle 

After rounding the Friar rocks and South Cape of 
Tasmania at a distance of from three to five miles, 
steer to pass six miles south-west of the Mewstone 
(off Maatsuyker island lighthouse); and from 
thence take the Great Circle track to King George’s 
sound (for Albany), or so as to pass 15 miles off Cape 
Leeuwin, if bound to Fremantle. From these 
positions, steer as directly as navigation permits, to 
destination. 

See Caution in Route 452 and Route 463. 

Distance from Hobart to Albany, 1,490 miles; to 
Fremantle, 1,806 miles. 

Route 478. Hobart to Colombo or Aden 

(a) Via Fremantle .—Take Route All to Fre¬ 
mantle, and thence Route 456 to Colombo, or Route 
457 (b) (via Colombo), or Route 457 (b) (Direct), to 
Aden. 

(b) Direct route .—Proceed as in Route All to 
Cape Leeuwin, and thence as in Route 471 (b). 

Distances from Hobart are:— 


FROM HOBART 

Distance from Hobart to Durban, using 454(a), 
6,039 miles; using 454(b), 5,961 miles; to Cape 
Town, using 454 (a), 6,840 miles; using 454 (b), 6,760 
miles. 

If a call is made at Fremantle the above distances 
are increased by 180 miles. 

If a Great Circle track is taken from the Mewstone 
direct to lat. 30° 00' S., long. 100° 00' E., the distance 
is decreased by only 23 miles, and the adverse wind 
and head sea likely to be experienced will be heavier. 

Route 480. Hobart to Persian gulf, Bombay, Karachi, 
Bay of Bengal or Singapore 

(1) To Persian gulf, Bombay or Karachi.— Pro¬ 
ceed to Colombo by Route 478 (a) or (b) above, and 
thence by Route 400 or Route 401. 

(2) To Bay of Bengal or Singapore— Take Route 
477 to Fremantle and thence Route 459 to Rangoon 
or Calcutta, or Route 460 to ports in Malacca strait, 
Mergui or Singapore. 

Distances are the sum of the distances in the Routes 
above to the various ports. 


To Aden .—By (a).—The addition of the distance of 
the two or three parts according to refute. The 
shortest via Colombo is 7,021 miles, and the longest 
7,423 miles. Using Route 457 (b) (i) from Fre¬ 
mantle, the distance is 6,729 miles. By (b) and 
457 (b) (ii), 6,631 miles; by (b) and 457(b) (iii), 
6,753 miles. 

To Colombo .—By (1), 4,927 miles; by (2), 4,830 
miles. 

Route 479. Hobart to Durban or Cape Town 

Take Route All to a position about 15 miles 
southward of Cape Leeuwin and thence steer to a 
position in lat. 30° 00' S., long. 100° 00' E. to join 
Route 454 (a) or (b), according to season. 

See Section D. Part II. 


Route 481. Hobart to Adelaide 

Round the south of Tasmania, as described in 
Route 477, and from thence steer a direct course ior 
Cape Willoughby and the Backstairs passage (see 
Australia Pilot, Vol. I.). Thence proceed as directly 
as navigation permits. See Caution in Route 
Distance from Hobart to Adelaide, 756 miles. 

Route 482. Hobart to Melbourne 

See Route 474 as to choice of routes, either eas - 
ward, or westward, of Tasmania. 

(a) Eastward route— Steer to round Cape 
and Tasman island at one mile distant (if w . r( j 
clear) and thence follow the coast to the no ’ 

Index on pages 349 and 350. 
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hut not closing it within five miles; thence pass 
thrnueh Banks strait or Bass strait and thence direct 
toPort Philip. See Australia Pilot, Vol. II. 

(b) Westward route. —Steer to round the southern 
end of Tasmania at a distance of from three to five 
miles nassing at about six miles southward of the 
Mewstone (see Route 477). When clear of South 
West cape, lay a direct course so as to pass not less 
than 10 miles westward of King island, and at twice 
that distance in thick weather. After passing Har¬ 
binger rocks, steer direct for Port Phillip. 


See Australia Pilot, Vol. II., and especially the 
Caution respecting currents to south-eastward in the 
vicinity of King island; this caution is also engraved 
on the chart. 


Distance from Hobart to Melbourne:— 

(a) Eastward of Tasmania; by Banks strait, 470 
miles; by Bass strait, 495 miles. 

(b) Westward of Tasmania, 486 miles. 


Route 483. Hobart to Sydney 

Round Cape Pillar and Tasman island at one mile 
distance (if weather is fine), and then make a direct 
course for Cape Howe, but not closing the coast of 
Tasmania within five miles. From a position east 
of Cape Howe, steer to the northward along the land 
to Port Jackson, in fine weather at a distance of 
about 2 miles, and passing inside Montagu island, 
in order to avoid the southerly set of current. 

Distance, Hobart to Sydney, 635 miles. 

Route 484.— Reserved as spare. 

For Routes from Hobart to New Zealand and to 

ports and islands in the Pacific ocean, see Section B, 
Part IV., Chapter II. 

Routes from Sydney and Brisbane to ports in the 
Indian ocean are given in Section B., Part IV., 
Chapter II. 

Routes from Sydney, Brisbane and Wellington to 

Bishop rock, east-about and west-about are given 
in Section B, Part IV., Chapter II. 


See Section D. Part II. Index on pages 349 and 350. 
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Section B. 


WINDS AND WEATHER 


GENERAL REMARKS 


The following description of the winds and weather 
of the Pacific ocean amplifies the general statement 
given in Section A. For more precise information 
regarding oceanic winds and weather, the manner is 
referred to the atlases of Monthly Meteorological 
Charts of the eastern and western Pacific ocean 
(M.O.M. 446 and M.O.M. 422 respectively), pub¬ 
lished by the Marine Branch of the Meteorological 
Office, Air Ministry. Detailed information relating 
to specific localities should be sought in the appro¬ 
priate volumes of the Admiralty Sailing Directions. 

In reading the following description reference 
should be made to the World Chmatic Charts 5301 
and 5302, which will be found in the pocket at the 
end of this book. 


In the eastern part of the Pacific ocean, the winds 
and weather conform, in the main, to the general 
description of oceanic winds and weather given in 
Section A. In the western part of the ocean however, 
the seasonal heating and cooling of the great Asiatic 
land mass results in the establishment here of a 
monsoonal regime. Conditions are further com¬ 
plicated, in the region between northern Australia 
and the Philippines, by the large number of islands; 
many of these are of considerable size and height, 
and cause marked differences in the winds and 
weather experienced in different localities. No 
attempt will be made here to describe these local 
effects, for information concerning which reference 
should be made to the appropriate volume of the 
Admiralty Sailing Directions. 


NORTH PACIFIC OCEAN 


The Doldrums 

East of about longitude 160° W„ the Doldrum belt 
remains north of the equator throughout the year. 
West of the above meridian, however, it is situated 
in the southern hemisphere from about November 
or December until April or May; in the northern 
summer the Doldrums are virtually non-existent west 
of about longitude 150° E., where they merge into the 
northward—flowing airstream of the South-West 
Monsoon (see below). In the Western North Pacific 
therefore, the Doldrum belt is really only in evidence 
during the change of the monsoons, from about mid- 
September to mid-November, and from about mid- 
April to mid-May. The weather of the Doldrums is 
that typical of the belt in other oceans, viz., light 
variable winds and calm alternating with squalls, 
heavy showers, and thunderstorms; westward of 
about longitude 130° W. however, the frequency of 
calms and variables is considerably less than in the 
Doldrums of other oceans, and the majority of winds 
are from an easterly point. The mean positions of 
the belt in February and August, in which months it 
reaches its extreme southerly and northerly positions 
respectively, is indicated on chmatic charts 5301 and 
5302. The actual position, however, is subject to 
considerable day to day variation, as also is the width 
of the zone, which averages about 150 miles. The 
worst weather is generally experienced on occasions 
when the Trade winds of the two hemispheres meet 
at a wide angle. 

Visibility is always good except when reduced by 
heavy rain. 

Seasonal Winds of the Eastern North Pacific 

In the summer months, east of about longitude 
120° W., and between the Doldrums and the equator, 
there exists an area covered by prevailingly south¬ 
westerly winds (see Chmatic Chart 5302). These 
winds are of a monsoonal nature, and result from the 
summer heating of the North American continent 
giving rise to a lowering of pressure over that area, 
and the consequent distortion of the equatorial 
trough of low pressure (in which is situated the 
Doldrums) towards the north; the South-East Trade 
wind of the South Pacific ocean is drawn across the 
equator, is deflected to the right by the effect of the 
earth’s rotation, and is felt as a south-westerly wind 
in the area under consideration. 

Over the greater part of the area these winds prevail 
from about June to October, and replace the North- 
East Trade winds which prevail there in the winter 
months (see below). The length of the season of 


these south-westerlies varies with latitude, being 
longest near the equator, in the vicinity of which 
south to south-west winds are prevalent in most 
months east of the 100th meridian. 

Winds are mostly light or moderate in strength, 
though squalls, during which wind may occasionally 
reach gale force, are rather common, and tropical 
storms (see below) may also produce high winds and 
gales at times. 

Weather is generally cloudy and unsettled, and 
rainfall is considerable; it is in fact these winds which 
bring the rainy season to much of Mexico and Central 
America. 

Visibility in the open ocean is almost always good 
except when reduced by rain. 


The North-East Trade wind 


This wind forms the equatorial side of the great 
clockwise circulation around the oceanic high pressure 
area situated in about latitude 30° N. This “ high ” 
is situated further north and is somewhat more 
intense in the summer than in the winter, and while 
in the former season, it generally consists of a single 
cell, in the latter it more often represents the resultant 
of a succession of anticyclones moving eastward 
across the North Pacific from Asia, and becoming 
stationary in the eastern part of ocean. 

In the summer the Trade wind blows eastward of 
about longitude 150° E., and between the Doldrums 
and about latitude 32° N.; the limits are not how¬ 
ever fixed, but fluctuate considerably. West of long. 
150° E. the Trade gives way to the South-West 
Monsoon of the Western North Pacific, which is 
described below. 


In the winter months the North-East Trade extends 
from latitude 20°-25° N. to the Doldrums where the 
latter are in the northern hemisphere, while west ot 
about longitude 170° W., the southern limit is the 
equator. In the western part of the zone, the trades 
merge with the North-East Monsoon of the Western 
North Pacific, which is described below. 

As with the Trade winds of other oceans, these 
winds are remarkable over large areas for their 
persistence and steadiness. The general direction 
and steadiness of the wind in different parts ot 
zone can best be seen from a study of world Clima 
Charts 5301 and 5302; from these it will be seen that 
the direction becomes more northerly (or even n0 “ ' 
westerly) near the American coast, and mai y 
easterly, in the summer months, in the south-weste 
part of the area covered by these winds. 
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The strength of the North-East Trade averages 
Beaufort force 3-4, but it often freshens to force 5-6 
over large areas. Winds are likely to reach force 7 
or above on 0-3 days per month in the heart of the 
trades; in the vicinity of the Mexican coast, north 
of about latitude 10° N. and between about longitude 
90° W. and 100° W. however, the frequency rises to 
3-6 days per month from November to February, 
while, apart from squalls, winds of this strength are 
unlikely within about ten degrees of the equator. 

The typical weather of the Trade wind zone is fair 
with scattered showers, and skies about half covered 
with small cumulus clouds. At times the trade 
becomes unsteady, and is followed by a day or two 
of unsettled showery weather with occasional squalls. 
In the north-eastern part of the zone, towards the 
American coast, cloud amounts are generally smaller 
than elsewhere, and rain is rare. 

Visibility in the open ocean is generally good 
except when reduced by rain, but there is often a light 
haze which restricts visibility to between about 8 and 
15 miles; showers, cloud and haze usually increase 
when the wind freshens. Dust haze is sometimes 
prevalent off the American coast and is associated 
with fresh or strong off-shore winds. 

The North-East Monsoon ( September/November- 
April). 

In the northern winter, the cooling of the great 
Asiatic land mass results in the establishment of an 
intense area of high pressure over Mongolia and 
Eastern Siberia. The anticyclonic wind circulation 
resulting from this pressure distribution gives rise to 
the establishment, at this season, of north-easterly 
winds over the western part of the North Pacific south 
of about latitude 30° N., and in the China and Yellow 
seas. The northern and eastern limits of the area 
covered by the monsoon are not very well defined; 
eastward it merges with the North-East Trade wind 
of the eastern and central North Pacific, while north¬ 
ward it gives way to the prevailing westerlies of higher 
latitudes. 

The general direction and steadiness of the mon¬ 
soon is indicated on Climatic Chart 5301; at the 
height of the season, in January, winds in the open 
waters of the south China sea and eastward of the 
Philippines are almost exclusively from between 
north and east, while in the Yellow sea the direction 
becomes more northerly, and over southern Japan 
is north-westerly. The frequency of winds from 
directions other than the prevailing one becomes 
greater with increasing latitude; the monsoon also 
becomes less steady, lighter, and more northerly 
towards the equator and among the islands of the 
Sulu and Celebes seas. 

The time of onset of the monsoon varies with 
latitude; in the north it begins about September, 
while towards the equator it does not become estab¬ 
lished until November. In April it becomes less 
steady, the prevailing direction becomes more 
easterly, and winds with a southerly component are 
wore frequent. 

The strength of the wind in the open sea averages 
about Beaufort force 5 in the north, rising to 6 in the 
Formosa strait, and decreases to force 4 south of 
about latitude 10° N. North of about latitude 25 N. 
the strength varies within wide limits due to the 
travel of depressions or lows (See Section A) from 
the vicinity of Eastern China towards Japan and the 
Aleutian islands. As far east as about the longitude 
of Japan, there is frequently no closed wind circulation 
around these newly-formed lows; their passage is 
marked by a slackening of the monsoon ahead ot 
them, and a freshening—often to gale force—in their 
mar. At the height of the season in December and 
January, winds are likely to reach Beaufort force / 
0r above on 6-10 days per month over much ot the 
area between Indo-China, the Northern Philippines, 


Formosa and Japan, as indicated by the buff-tinted 
area on Climatic Chart 5301; the stormiest area is 
to the eastward of the Northern Philippines and 
Formosa, where winds of this strength are likely 
on over 11 days per month. In the Yellow sea their 
frequency is about 3-6 days per month, while south 
of the tenth parallel it decreases to 1-3 days per 
month or less. 

North of about latitude 20° N. overcast skies with 
periods of light rain or drizzle are typical during this 
season—especially from January to April, though 
at times there are periods of more broken skies, and 
in October and November generally fair conditions 
prevail along the South East China coast. In the 
gulfs of Pohai and Liaotung in the extreme north, 
immediately to leeward of the Asiatic land mass, a 
good deal of fine settled weather with only small 
amounts of cloud prevails. South of about latitude 
17° N., in the open sea skies are mostly about half 
covered, and there are occasional showers; cloudiness 
increases again towards the equator and showers 
become more frequent. 

The weather in the vicinity of land is greatly 
affected by the exposure to the prevailing monsoon; 
where the latter blows ashore, and especially when 
the coast is backed by high ground, cloud amounts 
are larger and rainfall heavier than in the open sea, 
while to leeward of high ground fairer conditions 
prevail. Information relating to specific localities 
must therefore be sought in the appropriate volume 
of the Admiralty Sailing Directions. 

In the open ocean visibility is good except when 
reduced by rain. Off the coasts of China and Indo- 
China however, poor visibility becomes increasingly 
frequent after December, and mist or fog probably 
occurs on over 10 days per month in the vicinity 
of northern Indo-China in February and March, and 
on 8-9 days per month off Hong Kong in March and 
April. In the gulfs of Pohai and Liaotung, strong 
north-westerly winds at times bring dust haze from 
the interior of Mongolia. 


The South-West Monsoon (May/June-August/Septem¬ 
ber). 

In the northern summer, the intense heating of the 
Asiatic land mass results in the formation of an area 
of low pressure centred approximately over North 
West India with an extension over Eastern Asia (See 
Climatic Chart 5302). The South-East Trade wind of 
the South Pacific and Indian oceans is drawn across 
the equator, is deflected to the right by the effect of 
the earth’s rotation, and is felt in the Western North 
Pacific, China and Yellow seas as a prevailingly south 
to south-west wind known as the South-West Mon¬ 
soon. The northern and eastern limits of the monsoon 
are ill-defined, but at the height of the season (July) 
winds are predominantly from between south-east 
and south-west, west of about longitude 140° E. and 
south of about latitude 40° N. The general direction 
and steadiness of the winds at this period are indicated 
on Climatic Chart 5302. The monsoon is steadiest 
in the South China sea, in which area the great 
majority of winds are from between south and west; 
further north and east they are much more variable 
in direction, and in the early part of the season north 
of about 25° N., travelling depressions may cause 
winds from any direction; along the China coast 
between latitudes 20° N. and 30° N. and in the 
vicinity of Formosa, north-easterlies are still more 
common than south-westerlies in May. 

The average strength of the monsoon in the open 
sea is about Beaufort force 3-4 in the South China 
sea, and force 3 elsewhere, but squalls, during which 
winds may occasionally reach gale force, are rather 
common. Apart from these squalls, or in association 
with tropical storms (see below), winds do not often 
reach force 7 at this season. Land and sea breezes 
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(see Section A) prevail close to the coast, and calms 
are not uncommon. 

Weather over the open sea away from‘the effect 
of land is mainly fair with 

and with occasional showers. ° v ® r * 0 nsoon and 
Ta'UTbSVouS^U weather with frequent 

reduced by rain, but along the Ounacoast m a ^ 
high frequency of sea fog (see Section A) . t 

months,^due & the northward spread of wann moirt 
pmiatorial air over water the temperature ui 
has been reduced to low values (for the latitude), y 
the persistent north-east winds of the wmter monsoo^ 
The water recovers its more appropnatetemperature 
progressively from south to north and the gggy 
season reaches its maximum in Apnl oS HojgK g 
(8-9 days per month), in June off the Yangtse (it 
days), and in July off southern Snantung (12 day ). 
After these months the incidence ^ ec ^f^ {hefatter 
about 2 days per month, and fog is rare in the latter 
part of the season. 

The Variables _ c .. 

In a belt extending across thecentralpart of the 
ocean, and situated in about latitude 25 - J 
winter and 35°-40° N. in the summer, there are 
variable and mainly light or moderate wmds m the 
vicinity of the oceanic anticyclone. In the eastern 
part of this zone winds are predormnantly northeriy 
at all seasons, and form a northward extension of the 
North-East Trade wind around the eas tem flank of 
the oceanic “ high ”; in the western part of the zone 
in summer winds become mainly southerly. and merge 
with the South-West Monsoon described above, while 
in the winter months they give way, west of about 
longitude 150° E., to prevailingly north-westerly 
winds forming part of the circulation of the North- 
East Monsoon. 

In summer winds are generally light, and are likely 
to reach Beaufort force 7 only on rare occasions 
except in association with tropical storms (see below), 
and east of about longtitude 140° W. where they may 
be expected to reach this strength on 1-4 days per 
month—the higher figure applying towards the 
American coast, in the vicinity of which strong north 
to north-west winds are common. At the height ot 
the winter season in January, winds may be expected 
to reach force 7 or above on 1-3 days per month east 
of about longitude 140° W., and on 3-6 days per 
month west of the above meridian, increasing to 
6-10 days per month in the area covered by the 
North-East Monsoon west of about longitude 150° E. 
and already described. 

Weather in the summer months is generally fair or 
fine near the normal position of the oceanic “ high ” 
(see Climatic Chart 5302), which, at this season, 
usually consists of a single cell, and rain is infrequent. 
Eastward, towards the American coast, cloudier 
conditions prevail, but rainfall is scanty. Cloud 
amounts also increase westward, and rain is more 
common. In winter the “ high ” shown on Climatic 
Chart 5301 usually consists of a series of eastward- 
moving anticyclones, in the vicinity of which fair or 
fine weather prevails, the intervening troughs of 
relatively low pressure being characterised by cloudy, 
showery weather. 

Visibility in winter is mostly good except when 
reduced by rain, and in the open ocean fog is un¬ 
common. In summer poor visibility and fog become 
increasingly frequent towards the northern limit of 
the zone (40° N. at this season); in the west this is 
due to the northward flow of warm moist equatorial 
air over progressively colder water, aggravated off 
the east coast of Northern Honshu by contaot with 
the cold Oya shio current; in the east it is due to a 
similar cooling by the California current. Over much 


of the zone fog probably occurs on 3-4 days per 
month at this season, rising to 5-7 days per month 
off the east coast of Northern Honshu, and 5-10 days 
per month off the coast of California. 

The Westerlies 

On the polar side of the oceanic high, the prevail¬ 
ing winds are from some westerly point, but summer 
and winter conditions are markedly different, and 
it is convenient to treat the two periods separately. 

In winter, the almost continuous passage of 
depressions or “ lows ” from the vicinity of China 
and Japan in a north-easterly direction towards the 
Aleutian Islands and Southern Alaska, causes winds 
to vary greatly both in direction and strength, and 
winds from any direction may be experienced. The 
usually steep pressure gradient associated with these 
lows causes a high frequency of strong winds and 
gales as is shown by the buff-tinted area in Climatic 
Chart 5301. The region of highest gale frequency 
extends from eastward of Japan to the southward of 
the Aleutians and the Alaska peninsula; in this 
region winds are likely to reach Beaufort force 7 or 
above on 12-18 days per month. 

The main feature of the weather is its great varia¬ 
bility periods of overcast skies and rain or snow 
alternating with fairer intervals. Fine weather is 
however, seldom prolonged, and cloud amounts are 
generally large. Although fog is not common at this 
season, rain and snow often seriously reduce visibility; 
it is also often only moderate with winds from a 
southerly point, but is generally good (except in 
precipitation) with northerly or north-westerly wmds. 

In summer, depressions are less frequent, much less 
intense and their tracks are further north than in 
winter.’ Winds therefore, although they still vary a 
good deal both in direction and strength, are much 
fighter, and gales are far less common. Over the 
greater part of the zone, winds probably reach 
Beaufort force 7 or above on 1-5 days per month 
south of about latitude 50° N.; the quietest month 
is July, during which winds of this strength are 
unlikely on more than one day on the average. 
North of the fiftieth parallel observations are sparse, 
but the frequency of gales probably does not ditter 
greatly from the above figures. 

Over the greater part of the zone weather is very 
cloudy and foggy; west of about longitude 160 w. 
fog occurs on 5-10 days per month in most parts, 
rising to over 10 days per month over large areas 
(see Climatic Chart 5302). This high incidence is 
due to the northward flow of warm moist south to 
south-west winds over progressively colder 
and in particular over the cold waters ol the uya 
shio or Kamchatka current. East of longitude 160 
W. the frequency is less but it increases again 
5-10 days per month towards the west coast ot 
America over the cold waters of the Cali 
current. 

The Polar Easterlies 

Since in the winter months, the tracks of e 
majority of depressions are somewhat to the 
of the Aleutian islands, winds in the Benng sea a 
season are prevailingly easterly. As int theca 
the westerlies, great variations both in directio 
strength occur, due to the passage of depre 
close to, or across, the area. The northern p 
the zone is unnavigable on account of i«! 1 
southern part winds probably reach Beaufort 
7 or more on over 10 days per month. 

Weather is generally very cloudy, and P rec JP^ 1 ts 
(usually in the form of snow), is frequent, am 
being greatest in the south. Visibility is ofte P 
on account of snow. 

Tropical storms 

In the Western North Pacific these storms ar 
known as Typhoons, and in the Eastern North 
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as Hurricanes. A description of tropical storms is 
given in Section A, together with warning signs of 
their presence, and the action recommended to ships 
menaced by them. 

Typhoons 

The area mainly affected by these storms is to the 
west and north of the Caroline and Marianas islands, 
and includes the Northern Philippines, the northern 
half of the South China sea, the vicinity of the China 
coast and Formosa, the Eastern sea and Japan. 

Although typhoons may occur in any month, more 
than half are experienced from July to October, and 
nearly 90% between May and December inclusive; 
September is the month of greatest frequency with 
an average of just over 4 storms; the actual number 
experienced in any month however, varies greatly in 
different years. 

Notwithstanding the fact that, taking the area as 
a whole, no month is immune, some parts of it are 
free from typhoons in certain months; the most 
important of these are the China coast, Formosa 
strait, and western part of the Eastern sea, in which 
areas they have not been recorded from December 
to April. 

More detailed information regarding storm 


frequencies in specific localities and in different 
months will be found in the Admiralty Sailing 
Directions, and in the atlas of Monthly Meteorolo¬ 
gical Charts of the Western Pacific (M.O.M. 422) 
referred to at the head of this section. 

Hurricanes 

The area mainly affected is the vicinity of the 
Pacific coast of America between about latitudes 10° 
N. and 30° N.; they have however, been recorded 
as far west as longitude 130° W.-140 0 W., generally 
in the early part of the season. 

The very great majority of these hurricanes occur 
from June to October, the month of greatest frequency 
being September with an average of two storms; they 
are occasionally recorded in May and November, 
and one has occurred in December; they are unknown 
from January to April. As with all tropical storms, 
the number experienced in different years varies 
greatly. 

More detailed information regarding storm 
frequencies in different localities will be found in 
the Admiralty Sailing Directions, and in the atlas of 
Monthly Meteorological Charts of the Eastern 
Pacific (M.O.M. 446) referred to at the beginning 
of this chapter. 


SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN 


The Doldrums 

As already stated, the Doldrum belt remains north 
of the equator throughout the year east of about 
longitude 160° W.; west of this meridian it is situated 
in the southern hemisphere from about November 
or December to April or May, reaching its extreme 
southerly position in February (see Climatic Chart 
5301). The seasonal movement of the belt in the 
Western South Pacific is thus large, as also is the 
day to day variation in its position—especially in the 
extreme west in the vicinity of Northern Australia 
and New Guinea. The width of the zone averages 
about 150 miles, but it may at times be as little as 
50 miles and at others over 300 miles. 

Weather is that typical of the Doldrums elsewhere, 
viz., calms and light variable winds alternating with 
squalls, heavy rain (most often in the form of showers), 
and thunderstorms. Conditions are generally more 
severe in the Western South Pacific than elsewhere 
in this ocean, due to the wide angle at which the 
South-East Trade wind and the North-West Monsoon 
(see below) meet. 

As always in the Doldrums, visibility in the open 
sea is good except when reduced by heavy rain. 


The North-West Monsoon (December to March). 

During the southern summer, pressure is low over 
the northern part of the heated Australian land mass, 
and the equatorial trough of low pressure (in which 
is situated the Doldrums) is located over that area. 
The North-East Monsoon of the Western North 
Pacific is drawn across the equator, is deflected to the 
left by the earth’s rotation, and is felt over the South 
Pacific west of about the 180th meridian and between 
the equator and the Doldrums as a prevailingly 
north-westerly wind known as the North-West 
Monsoon. The season of this monsoon varies some¬ 
what with latitude; in the vicinity of Northern 
Australia it is generally only firmly established in 
January and February, while further north in the 
Soenda and Banda seas it normally blows from 
December to March. 

The general wind direction is indicated on Climatic 
'■'hart 5301; winds are mainly from between north- 
W«t and north-east in the vicinity of the equator, 
f/^kack gradually to between north-west and west 
w *th increasing latitude. Over much of the area tne 


constancy of the monsoon is not great, and winds 
from other directions are also experienced, though 
at the height of the season and away from the effects 
of land, winds from between south and east are 
uncommon; in the vicinity of the numerous islands, 
local effects may cause variation in both the direction 
and force of the wind. 

The strength of the monsoon is generally only light 
or moderate, but squalls during which the wind may 
sometimes reach gale force, are rather common; 
apart from these, or in association with tropical 
storms (see below), winds of this strength are un¬ 
likely. 

Weather is generally cloudy, and rain, usually in 
the form of heavy showers, is frequent over most of 
the area. In the vicinity of land, the weather often 
varies greatly over short distances; off coasts exposed 
to the monsoon—especially if backed by high ground, 
r ainf all is often very heavy and cloud amounts are 
large, while off sheltered coasts fairer and less cloudy 
conditions prevail. Information relating to specific 
localities should therefore be sought in the appro¬ 
priate volume of the Admiralty Sailing Directions. 

Visibility in the open sea is always good except in 
heavy rain, which may however, reduce it temporarily 
to less than 2 cables. 

The South-East Trade Winds 

This wind forms the equatorial side of the anti- 
cyclonic wind circulation around the oceanic high 
pressure area situated in about latitude 30° S. In 
the eastern part of the zone the trade winds are 
maintained by the semi-permanent anticyclone 
situated towards the eastern side of the ocean and 
shown on Climatic Charts 5301 and 5302, while in 
the west they are due to migratory “ highs ” moving 
eastward from the vicinity of Australia. 

Over the greater part of the ocean, the northern 
limit of the trades is defined by the belt of the Dol¬ 
drums. In the southern winter however, east of about 
longitude 120° W. and west of about longitude 140° E, 
the northern limit is the equator, north of which the 
trades recurve to form the south-westerlies of the 
Eastern North Pacific, and the South-West Monsoon 
respectively; these winds are described above among 
those of the North Pacific ocean. The southern 
limit of the trade winds is situated in latitude 15° S.- 
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20° S. in winter, and in about 20°-25 S. in the 
summer months. 

As with the trade winds of other oceans, those ot 
the South Pacific are remarkable over large areas f o 
Seif persistence and steadiness. The generadimcbon 
and constancy of the wind can be |t b e seen “Om 
studv of World Climatic Charts 5301 and 5302. in 

areas it is sometimes known as the South-bast Mon 
S“!n conttadictlon to the North-W^ Moasoon 
which prevails here in summer, and which has be 
described previously. West of about longtude 140 
W. from November to April, the Trade wma is 
nn'steadv over large areas, and though thepre 
dominant direction remains from between north-ea 
and south-east, winds from other directions are 
rather frequent. 

The average strength ot the Trade is about.Beaufort 
force 4, but it often freshens to force 5 or 6 over larg 
areS Over the greater part of the Trade wind zone 
winds of force 7 Sr above are unlikely on more than 
1 or 2 days per month and, apart front short five 
squalls, are rare within 10 degrees of ^ Equatob 
In an area between the north-east coast of Queens 
land, New Caledonia and the New Hebrides h °' 
ever, the frequency of these winds rises to 3-6 days 
per month over much of the year. 

In the open ocean the characteristic weather of 
the steady South-East Trade wind is fair with l occa- 
M showers; skies are about half covered w«h 
smaU cumulus clouds, and there “ff 

which reduces visibility to between about 8 and 15 
miles. Showers, cloud and haze generaUy increase 
when the wind freshens. East of about the 180 h 
meridian, and between the Equator and about 
latitude 8° S.—but varying somewhat with the season 
—there is a belt in which rainfall is generally scanty, 
and cloud amounts are relatively small. This dry belt 
widens towards the coast of South America to include 
most of the area covered by the Trade wind; weather 
here is however, cloudier, and overcast skies are 
common. , . , 

From November to April, west of about longitude 
140° W., but excluding the dry belt mentioned above, 
weather is often unsettled; the Trade becomes un¬ 
steady, and is followed by a period of cloudy, showery 
weather before settling in again with increased 
strength and some squalls from between south and 
east. 

Over the seas to the north-westward of Australia, 
during the season when the South-East Trade wind 
prevails in these regions (i.e. April to September or 
October) cloud amounts are small and rainfall is 
scanty; extensive dust haze prevails, especially 
towards the end of the season, due to the persistent 
off-shore winds from the increasingly dry interior of 
the continent. These conditions are most marked in 
the Timor sea, but are also prevalent in the Java, 
Soenda and Banda seas, and to a lesser extent in the 
Arafura sea. Visibility in the hazy area is often less 
than 5 miles. Fog and mist are rather common 
towards the coast of South America over the cold 
waters of the Humboldt or Peru current, but rarely 
occur elsewhere. 

The Variables 

Between the southern limit of the South-East Trade 
wind and the northern limit of the westerlies, there 
exists a wide belt of variable winds of mainly moderate 
strength; the approximate area covered by this belt 
extends from latitude 25° S. to 40° S. in summer, 
and from latitude 20° S. to 30° S. in winter. It does 
not however, extend completely across the ocean; 


east of about longitude 85° W., south to south-east 
winds prevail, forming a southward extension of the 
South-East Trade wind around the eastern flank of 
the oceanic “ high.” 

Except in the eastern part of the zone referred to 
above winds vary considerably in strength as well 
as in direction, and in general, strong winds become 
more frequent with increasing latitude. Over the 
greater part of the area winds are likely to reach 
Beaufort force 7 or above on 1-3 days per month, 
rising to 3-6 days per month towards the southern 
limits of the zone. This latter frequency is also 
reached in many months over large areas west of 
about longitude 160° W. 

Weather is variable, being governed largely by the 
eastward-moving anticyclones already referred to; 
near the centres of these highs it is fair or fine, while 
the intervening troughs of low pressure are charac¬ 
terised by cloudy unsettled weather, with rainfall 
increasing towards the south. East of longitude 85°- 
90° W rainfall becomes progressively smaller towards 
the north and east, and it is very infrequent in the 
vicinity of the American coast. In this area however, 
cloud amounts are often large, and overcast skies 
are common in the winter months. 

Visibility is generally good in the northern part 
of the zone except when reduced by rain, but the 
frequency of moderate or poor visibility increases 
with latitude and towards the southern limits (i.e., 
latitude 40° S. in summer and 30° S. in winter), 
visibility of under 5 miles is recorded in some 10 %- 
15% of ships’ observations in summer, and 5% m 
winter. It is generally associated with winds from 
some northerly point. 

In the extreme east, over the cold waters of the 
Humboldt current, fog is rather prevalent and off 
the west coast of South America occurs on 3-5 days 
per month towards the southern limits of the zone. 

The Westerlies (Roaring Forties) 

South of the belt of high pressure described in the 
preceding paragraphs westerly winds predominate. 
As in the zone of the westerlies in other oceans how¬ 
ever, the almost continuous passage of lows from a 
westerly towards an easterly point causes the winds 
to vary greatly both in direction and strength. Cates 
are very prevalent, especially in the winter, during 
which season winds are likely to reach force 7 or 
above on 5-10 days per month over most of the area 
between latitudes 30° S. and 40° S., and on more than 
12 days per month over a great part of region soutn 
of the 40th parallel; one of the stormiest areas is to 
the west and north-west of Cape Horn, in which 
region winds of this strength are likely on about 
20 days per month from July to September. 

In the summer gales are somewhat less common 
and the gale area is further south, fast of about 
longitude 150° W., and between latitudes 40S. and 
45° S. winds are likely to reach Beaufort force 7 or 
above on 5-10 days per month, and south of the 4 Dtn 
parallel the frequency rises to over 10 days per month^ 
West of the above meridian, the area of highest® 
frequency dips somewhat towards the south but w 
few parts of the zone of the westerlies (i.e. s 
the 40th parallel at this season) in the frequency les 
than 3-5 days per month. 

The buff-tinted areas on Climatic Charts 530 ana 
5302 give an indication of the distribution ol gales m 
summer and winter respectively. 

As in the westerlies of other oceans, weather is very 

variable, periods of overcast skies and rain ( . 

associated with the fronts of eastward-moving 
depressions alternating with fairer condition, 
weather is, however, seldom prolonged, and 
amounts are generally large in all seasons. 

Visibility also varies greatly; with winds rom 
southerly point it is generally good, while northerly 
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winds are often associated with moderate or poor 
visibility. Fog is rather common in the summer 
months, and may be expected on 3-5 days per month 
over much of the area. 

Tropical storms (Hurricanes) 

A general description of tropical storms, together 
with warning signs of their proximity, and the action 
recommended to ships menaced by them is given in 
Section A. 

In the South Pacific (where they are known as 
Hurricanes) the area mainly affected is west of about 
longitude 155° W. and south of latitude 8° -10° S. 
The very great majority of storms occur from Decem¬ 


ber to April, with January to March as the months 
of greatest frequency; they are not, however, un¬ 
known in other months, and as with the tropical 
storms of other oceans, the actual number experienced 
varies greatly from year to year. 

More detailed information regarding storm 
frequencies in specific localities and in different 
months will be found in the Admiralty Sailing 
Directions, and in the atlas of Monthly Meteoro¬ 
logical Charts of the Western Pacific ocean (M.O.M. 
422) referrred to at the head of this section. 

The tropical storms which affect northern and 
western Australian waters, the Arafura and Timor 
seas are considered in Part III., Chapter I. 


CURRENTS 

NORTH PACIFIC OCEAN 


The Main Circulation 

In essentials, the main circulation of the North 
Pacific ocean resembles that of the North Atlantic 
ocean, though there are some differences. Owing 
to the extent of the ocean, and the limitations of 
shipping tracks, the observations of current so far 
available are inadequate to give accurate detailed 
information of the flow of current over large parts 
of the ocean. This especially applies to the middle 
longitudes, both in the equatorial region and in the 
region of variable current lying further northward. 

The southern part of the main circulation is formed 
by the west-going North Equatorial current. Imme¬ 
diately south of this current, the Equatorial Counter- 
current flows eastward across the ocean, so that the 
northern boundary of this forms the southern limit 
of the North Equatorial current. The limits of the 
Counter-current are not exactly known. The southern 
limit appears to be nearer the Equator in the western 
part of the ocean than in the central or eastern 
longitudes. Furthermore there is some seasonal 
shift of the current in latitude, probably most marked 
in western longitudes. Over the greater part of the 
extent of the ocean the Counter-current is usually 
found between lats. 4° N. or 5° N. and about 8° N. 
The South Equatorial current, the northern limit of 
which reaches to about lat. 4° N., is described under 
South Pacific ocean. 

The North Equatorial current has no defined 
northern limit. The predominance of the Trade 
winds decreases with increasing latitude and the 
westerly currents accordingly decrease. The pre¬ 
dominance of westerly current thus gradually lessens 
until it is lost in the region of variable current which 
occupies the central region of the ocean. The latitude 
to which some predominance of westerly current 
extends appears to vary with the season. In the 
Middle longitudes of the ocean it is between lats. 

N., and 24° N. in winter, and about lat. 30 N. 
ln the late summer or autumn. 

The Equatorial Counter-current flows continuously 
throughout the year across the whole extent of the 
ocean, differing in this respect from the corresponding 
current of the Atlantic. It also differs in the fact of 
us more direct origin from one of the Equatorial 
currents, on the western side of the ocean. During 
March to November the counter-current is formed 
jointly by the recurvature of the North Equatoria 
current southward and that of the South Equatorial 
i December to February, part 
North Equatorial current is 
own the east coasts of the 
fine group south of Luzon, 
ctly eastward and formsthe 

r-current in about long. 128 l. 

the South Equatorial current, 
begins to turn southward in 


^rrent northward. In 
the water of the 
averted southward d 
glands of the Philipi 


This 


water turns dire 


- "aiti mrr 

ucginning ofthecounte 
nn/tu 8 } hese months 
nor th of the Equator, 


about long. 140° E. to 150° E. and finally south¬ 
eastward, so that it plays no part in the formation 
of the counter-current. 

In all seasons part of the North Equatorial current 
water enters the Celebes sea, emerging therefrom in 
a north-easterly direction to contribute to the counter- 
current. The counter-current is strongest in the most 
westerly part of its course, from northward of 
Halmahera to about long. 145° E. 

To complete the main circulation, a large part of 
the water of the North Equatorial current turns north¬ 
eastward to the eastward of Luzon and passes up the 
east coast of Formosa to form the Kuro shio, a warm 
current which corresponds to the Gulf stream of the 
North Atlantic. Southward of the Japanese islands 
the Kuro shio flows in a north-easterly direction. 
This current subsequently fans out to form the North 
Pacific current, which sets eastward across the ocean 
to the American coast. It is joined by cold water 
from the Bering sea, which flows down the east coast 
of Kamchatka and subsequently turns south-eastward 
and then eastward. The whole forms a broad belt 
of variable current with a predominance of easterly 
sets, filling the greater part of the region between 
lats. 35° N. and 50° N., across the ocean. The colder 
part of the east-going water is found north of about 
lat. 42° N. and is known as the Aleutian (or Sub¬ 
arctic) current 

Eastward of about long. 160° E., water fans out 
south-eastward and southward from the southern 
part of the North Pacific current. Westward of about 
long. 180°, this water passes into the region of variable 
current; between longs. 175° W. and 140° W. the 
south-going water, comprising the whole of the 
remainder of the North Pacific current, turns south- 
westward and passes into the North Equatorial 
current. Between about longs. 140° W. and the 
American coast, the bulk of the Aleutian current 
turns southward and south-westward and finally 
passes into the North Equatorial current. The part 
of this south-going current near the coast is called 
the California current. 

The California current does not meet the coast; 
From November to February a counter-current, 
known as the Davidson current, sets northward, 
between the California current and the coast to 
about lat. 48° N. During the rest of the year, the 
space between the California current and the coast is 
filled by a number of irregular current eddies. 

In the region of the extreme eastern part of the 
Equatorial Counter-current great seasonal variations 
occur off the Central American coast, and numerous 
eddies are formed, which appear to vary from one 
year to another. In most months the counter- 
current will be met between lats. 5° and 6° N., and 
in the long run its water turns northward and then 
northwestward along the Central American coast, 
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finally passing into the North Equatorial current. 
In Se early months of the year a part of the Counter- 
current branches to southward and enters the South 
Pacific ocean (see below). There is an mflow mto 
both sides of the Gulf of Panama. Some water from 
the Counter-current enters its western side, and 
some water from the Peru current enters its eastern 
side, during the greater part of the yean There is a 
resultant outflow in the middle of the G ^ f > cr °* s ^f 
the meridian of 80° W. and turmng south-westward 
to pass into the South Equatorial current. 

The Northern part of the ocean 

The currents of the Bering sea are not well-known, 
but there is a general counter-clockwise circulation 
round the coasts, northward on the east sideand 
southward on the west side. This cold southward 
current continues along the coast Kamchatka and 
passes Chishima retto, where it becomes known as 
the Oya shio. The Oya shio continues along he eas 
coast of the main Japanese island of Honshu, until 
it meets the northern edge of the Kuro shio in about 
lat 36° N The Oya shio thus corresponds to tne 
Labrador 'current of the North Atlantic ocean 
Between lats. 34° N. and 36° N. the Oya shio turns 
eastward. Water also fans out south-eastward and 
eastward all along the course of the current, f.om 
Kamchatka southward. The resulting easterly current 
flows parallel and adjacent to the. North Pacific 
current, being known as the Aieutian current as 
already stated. It has also been stated that the bulk 
of the Aleutian current sets southward, on tne eastern 
side of the ocean, to form the California current. 
The remainder inclines north-eastward, and tnen 
sets north-westward past Queen Charlotteislands and 
along the coast of South-east Alaska. This current 
is known as the Alaska current. It is reinforced, 
during November to January, by water from the 
Davidson current, which then sets up the American 
coast to as far north as the region of Vancouver 
island. The Alaska current follows the coastline ot 
the Gulf of Alaska, setting in a westerly direction 
across its head and subsequently flowing westward 
along the southern coasts of the Aleutian islands. 
Westward of the meridians of 155° W. to 160 W., 
water recurves from the Alaska current in southerly 
and south-easterly directions to rejoin the east-going 
Aleutian current. The general circulation of the 


Gulf of Alaska thus forms a large counter-clockwise 
eddy The remainder of the west-going current 
southward of the Aleutian islands recurves northward, 
perhaps mainly between Tanaga and Amchitka 
islands, and so enters the Bering sea. Thence turning 
north-eastward and eastward it forms the eastern 
side of the Bering sea circulation, above referred to. 

The China seas and other regions westward of the 
Main Circulation 

In the China seas and in Java sea the currents are 
monsoonal. During the South-West Monsoon period, 
the general direction of current is west in the Java 
sea northeast in the China and Eastern seas and 
north in the Yellow sea. During the North-East 
Monsoon period, these directions are reversed to 
south in the Yellow sea, south-west in the Eastern 
and China seas and east in the Java sea. In the 
southern part of the China sea there is an area of 
variable current westward of Borneo and Palawan in 
both monsoons, but a weak monsoonal current runs 
along the west coasts of these islands, alternating 
between north-east and south-west during the year. 
The eastern part of the Eastern sea is occupied by 
the Kuro shio. 

In the China seas, the north-east current is found 
from May to August inclusive. September is the 
transition month, but the north-east current still 
persists in the southern part of the China sea. In 
October the south-west current becomes established 
everywhere, and this continues till the middle or end 
of March. April is the transition month. 

In the Java sea, the westerly current runs from June 
to September and the easterly current from November 
to March. April, May and October are transition 
months. 

In the Japan sea, the general circulation is counter¬ 
clockwise throughout the year, the north-going 
current on the eastern side of the sea being a branch 
of the Kuro shio which has passed through Korea 
strait. Part of the north-going current branches off 
through Tsugaru kaikyo and flows into the Oya shio, 
and another part branches off through Soya kaikyo. 

There is little or no current in the central part of 
the Okhotsk sea. A counter-clockwise current flows 
round the coastal regions. 


SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN 


The Main Circulation 

The main surface current circulation of this ocean 
is counter-clockwise. Less is known about the 
currents of the South Pacific ocean than those of the 
other oceans south of the Equator, on account of its 
great extent and the large areas, particularly on the 
eastern side of the ocean, which are not traversed by 
the normal steamship tracks. 

The South Equatorial current of the Pacific ocean 
extends from 1° to 4° or 5° north of the Equator in 
different longitudes and seasons. Its northern limit 
is defined by the east-going Equatorial Counter- 
current of the North Pacific ocean, which flows 
immediately northward of it. The South Equatorial 
current lies furthest north of the Equator in the 
southern summer (January) and only just north of 
the Equator in the southern winter (July). 

South of about lat. 6° S., there is, generally speak¬ 
ing, a considerable reduction in the average strength 
of the South Equatorial current, though the general 
westerly direction remains. In the region between 
about lats. 6° S. and 20° S., this weaker and less 
constant westerly current is known as the South 
Sub-Tropical current. 

On the western side of the ocean the course of the 
South Equatorial current varies seasonally. In June 


o August the whole current follows the north coast 
ff New Guinea in a north-westerly direction and then 
•ecurves northward and north-eastward, passing into 
:he east-going Equatorial Counter-current of the 
North Pacific ocean, to which the North Equatorial 
current of that ocean also contributes. In September 
to November and in March to May some water also 
recurves from the northern part of the South 
Equatorial current into the Counter-current. In 
December to February the South Equatorial current 
does not pass into the Counter-current. It recurves 
south-westward and southward and flows past the 
north coast of New Guinea in a south-easterly 
direction. There is thus a complete reversal o 
current along this coast during the year. 

The western side of the main circulation is not well- 
marked, except along the Australian coast from 
Great Sandy island to Cape Howe, where theta 
Australian Coast current sets southward. T “f .» 
however, not a very constant current, and nortne y 
sets may be experienced off this coast at any time 
the year. 

Water flows south-westward, in the long rim, from 
the South Sub-Tropical current to enter the tia 
Australian Coast current, past Ellice islands, the> 
Hebrides and New Caledonia, but the curr 
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experienced in this region, so far as they are known, 
show considerable variation. Part of the South 
Sub-Tropical current flows towards and through 
Torres strait, into the Indian ocean and this is joined 
in December to February, by the water of the; South 
Equatorial current that has passed south-eastwards 
along the north coast of New Guinea, as previously 
stated. Little is known of the currents of the Coral 
sea except that in the northern part the resultant set 
is towards Torres strait and in the southern part it is 
south-westerly or southerly, towards the East Aus¬ 
tralian Coast current. 

The southern side of the Main Circulation is formed 
by the Southern ocean current, setting in easterly 
or north-easterly directions. Observations of this 
current are scanty over the great extent of the ocean. 
They appear to show that the current is in general 
weaker and more variable than it is in the longitudes 
of the South Atlantic and Indian oceans, and that 
northerly sets are not infrequent. 

Between Australia and New Zealand the current 
is variable with some predominance of easterly sets. 
The bulk of the East Australia Coast current mixes 
with the water of the Southern Ocean current that 
flows eastward south of Tasmania and also through 
Bass strait. Some of this combined water sets as a 
north-easterly current along both the west and east 
coasts of South island, New Zealand. 

The bulk of the Southern Ocean current passes 
directly into the South Atlantic ocean, south of Cabo 
de Hornos (Cape Horn). The northern part of this 
current, however, meets the coast of Chile between 
Isla Chiloe and the Golfo de Penas. There it divides, 
part going northward to form the beginning of the 
Peru current and part following the coast south¬ 
eastward to rejoin the main body of the Southern 
Ocean current south of Cabo de Hornos. 

The eastern side of the Main Circulation is formed 
by the relatively cool Peru current, sometimes known 
by its older name of Humboldt current. It follows 
the coastline northward to the equator. Between 
the Gulf of Guayaquil and the Equator, the bulk of 
the Peru current trends seaward and passes into the 
South Equatorial current. The Peru current is of 
considerable width, perhaps 300 miles or more. The 
part near the coast is sometimes called the Peru 
Coastal current, while the part at some distance from 


the coast, which does not follow the minor irregu¬ 
larities of the coastline, is called the Peru Oceanic 
current. 

A branch of the Peru current continues northward 
up the coast during the greater part of the year and 
enters the Gulf of Panama. 

The Holy Child (El Nino) current 

During the northern winter, in the eastern longi¬ 
tudes of the North Pacific ocean, the east-going 
Equatorial Counter-current extends further south 
than at other seasons. At this time, a branch of this 
current turns southward along the coast of Ecuador 
into the South Pacific ocean, but in most years its 
southern limit is only a few degrees south of the 
Equator. This warm south-going current is called 
“ El Nino,” or the Holy Child current. While some¬ 
times it begins to flow about the time of Christmas, 
it is more regularly observed in February and March. 
In exceptional years, such as in 1891 and 1925, it 
extends further south along the coast of Peru, occa¬ 
sionally to beyond Callao. In such years the intrusion 
of the warm water into the region normally occupied 
by the cool waters of the Peru current kills the living 
organisms of the sea, from fish to the minute animals 
and plants of the plankton, on a wholesale scale. 
Dead fish later cover the beaches, and so much 
hydrogen sulphide may be released that ship’s paint 
is blackened, a phenomenon known as the “ Callao 
painter.” 

The Central Oceanic region 

On account of the great width of the South Pacific 
ocean there is a vast central area, between about the 
20th and 45th parallels, which forms the largest area 
of variable current in the world. Over the greater 
part of this area current observations are scanty, 
particularly on its eastern side. Certain regions show 
a slight predominance of current in various directions; 
in other regions the number of currents in all direc¬ 
tions are almost equal. No general trend of current 
over any extensive area is shown during any part of 
the year. Between New Zealand, Norfolk island, 
Fiji and Tonga, while currents in all directions may 
be experienced, there is some predominance of 
currents between north and east, particularly in the 
half-year May to October. 


ICE 

GENERAL REMARKS 


The following brief account of ice in the Pacific 
ocean should not be taken as in any way complete 
or all-embracing. More detailed information than 
can be given here will be found in the following 
publications, and the appropriate ones should be 
consulted before undertaking passages through areas 
in which ice is likely to be encountered:— 

Atlas of monthly Ice charts of the North Pacific 
Ocean (H.D. 416). 

Chart 1241—Ice Chart of the southern hemisphere 
Admiralty Sailing Directions covering the appro¬ 
priate areas. 

. A general statement regarding ice, including warn- 
uig signs of its presence is given in Section A ot this 


A factor always to be borne in mind where ice 
conditions are concerned is their great variability 
from year to year. For this reason, and also on 
account of the sparsity of observations in many areas, 
the charted positions of ice limits should only be 
regarded as approximate. 

Ice that affects the mariner can be broadly divided 
into two types, though there are numerous sub-types, 
details of which will be found in the Admiralty Sailing 
Directions. These two main types of ice are:— 

(a) Pack Ice—or frozen sea. 

(b) Icebergs—or portions of ice which have broken 

off the seaward end of glaciers, or from the 
ice barrier, and been carried away by wind and 
current. 


NORTH PACIFIC OCEAN 


Pack Ice .. . 

The approximate mean limits of pack ice in March- 
April and August-September, in which months it 
attains its greatest and least extent respectively, is 
indicated on Climatic Charts 5301 and 5302 . An 
examination of these limits indicates the marKea 


influence of the prevailing winds and currents; on 
the western sides of the ocean the prevalence of 
northerly winds in the winter months, and the cold 
water of the Oya shio or Kamchatka current causes 
ice to be prevalent in relatively low latitudes, while 
the warm North Pacific current maintains ice-free 
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conditions throughout the year in the open waters of 
the eastern North Pacific (excluding the northern part 
of the Bering Sea). 

Along the eastern coasts of the Aptic continent 
in the average winter, navigation is ““peded 
south as latitude 45° N., and also in sheltered areas 
in the south-western part of the sea of is 

October By mid-November coastal navigation is 
interrupted as ?ar south as latitude 60" N and^s 
closed north of 62° N.; ice is also P rcsen * “ al J 
coastal waters of the northern and wejern parts of 
the sea of Okhotsk, in the northern part of the Gulf 
of Tartary, and east of Sakhalin north of the 50t 
parallel. In December, navigation is closed to all 
portsnorth of latitude 60° N., and ice is likely to be 
encountered anywhere in the Gulf of Tartarya ^ 
of the 47th parallel as well as along the east coast of 
Sakhalin and along the coasts of the Russian Maritime 

Province as far south as latitude 43 N. 

From January to March the whole of the coastal 
waters of the Russian Maritime P ro ™>*e greater 
part of the Gulf of Tartary, Northern Hokkaido and 
the south-west Kuril islands areencumberedwithice 
in varying degrees, as also is the whole of the Sak¬ 
halin area and the greater part of the Sea of Okhotsk 
except the deep central portion. Ice is^ also present 
in the vicinity of the north-eastern Kurils, and along 
much of the east coast of Kamchatka and northward 
thereof. 

In April the ice edge begins to retreat northward 
and by mid-May in an average winter there is httle 
or no ice south of about latitude 52 N. By mid- 
June ice is confined to the south-west part of the Sea 
of Okhotsk, the northern part of Penjmski bay, the 
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Litke strait, Olyntorski gulf, and from Anydyr bay 
northward. By late July, vessels can generally pass 
through the Bering strait. 

The months during which ports are closed to 
navigation varies not only with the severity of the 
season and the prevailing winds, but also with the 
availability of ice breakers; detailed information 
should be sought on the Admiralty Sailing Directions. 

Ice may also be encountered in the shallow waters 
of the Gulfs of Pohai and Liaotung between the 
middle of November and the end of March; the port 
of Newchwang at the head of the latter gulf is closed 
to navigation from December to March. 

Along the Alaskan coast in the average winter, ice 
extends as far south as about latitude 56° N. from 
December to April; in very severe winters the extreme 
north-eastern Aleutian islands may be affected. The 
ice edge advances southward during October and 
November and retreats northward during May and 
June, and ice is not normally encountered from, July 
to September except in the vicinity of the Bering 
strait. 

During the ice season, the northern half of the 
Bering sea is filled with pack ice, though it is not 
solidly frozen. 

Icebergs 

Icebergs are not a feature of the North Pacific, 
because there are no breeding grounds such as are 
found in the North Atlantic off the coasts of Green¬ 
land. Occasional floebergs (massive pieces of sea 
ice resembling a small berg in appearance) must, 
however, be expected among the pack ice, especially 
in the western part of the Bering sea. 


SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN 


The approximate mean limits of pack ice in March- 
April and August-September, in which months it 
reaches its least and greatest extent respectively is 
indicated on Climatic Charts 5301 and 5302. None 
of the normally inhabited parts of the area are 
affected, but its presence prevents the sailing of a 
Great Circle track between Australian or New 
Zealand ports and the southern ports of South 
America. 

Icebergs 

The icebergs that occur in the southern ocean are 
not, in the great majority of cases, carved from 
glaciers, but consist of portions which have broken 
away from the great ice barrier; they are flat topped 
and may be of immense size. 

The mean northern limit of icebergs in November 
and December, in which months it reaches its furthest 


north, runs from about 100 miles south of Cabo de 
Hornos along about the 57th parallel to longitude 90° 
W. whence it curves northward to latitude 52° S. in 
longitude 120° W.; between 120° W. and the 180th 
meridian it is situated between latitudes 50° S. and 
52° S., west of which it bends to the southward to 
about latitude 55° S. in the longitude of Tasmania. 

In May and June the mean limit of bergs is every¬ 
where south of the 55th parallel; west of longitude 
150° W. it is within a degree or two of latitude 60 S. 

In many parts information is too scanty to enable 
the extreme limits of bergs to be given with confidence, 
but over much of the period from about August to 
January it is probably situated between 45° S. and 
50° S. between longitude 100° W. and 170° E.; outside 
of this sector it is south of the 50th parallel. In May 
and June, bergs are unlikely anywhere north or 
latitude 50° S. 
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Chapter II 


navigation in the PACIFIC—routes from 

PORTS IN AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND AND 
THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 

NAVIGATION IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN 


General remarks 

There are very large areas of the Pacific ocean 
which are still unsurveyed, or very imperfectly sur¬ 
veyed. In many areas no sounding at all has been 
recorded. 

The presence of a single sounding on the chart can 
only prove the non-existence of a shoal or reef within 
a very limited area, an approximation of which is 
as follows:— 


having little depths of water over it, and no ship 
passage between it and the land. As the seaward 
edge of these reefs is generally the highest part, the 
tide is more or less impounded on some of them, 
and forms a narrow passage between the edge of the 
reef and the shore which can usually be navigated 
by canoes or boats. A coastline with a frin gin g reef 
is also frequently fronted by a barrier reef, with a 
deep passage between them. 


No shoal is likely to exist within a radius of 7 miles 
of a sounding of 2,000 fathoms (3,657 m 6); within 
3i miles of a sounding of 1,500 fathoms (2,743 m 2); 
or within 2 miles of a sounding of 1,000 fathoms 
(l,828 m 8). In 500 fathoms (914 m 4) a danger may 
exist within a half or a quarter of a mile or less, such 
is the precipitous rise of a coral reef or a vigia (see 
below) from the ocean bed. 

Many reefs, shoals, or discoloured water were 
reported in the years 1943 to 1945 when many more 
vessels were navigating in the Pacific ocean, often off 
the usual routes. 

caution. The routes laid down in this and subse¬ 
quent chapters are those considered most likely to 
lead clear of dangers, but owing to the imperfect 
surveys (see above), the only safeguard is a good 
look out. In the interests of all vessels it cannot be 
stressed too strongly that a sounding should be 
obtained (from a boat if possible) over any suspected 


Coral islands and reefs 

. Definitions. —Most of the islands and reefs described 
m this volume are coral structures of the following 
well-defined types:— 

. An atoll comprises one or more coral 

stands, of little elevation, situated on a strip or ring 
nr c ?™ . surr °unding a central lagoon. The islands 
ch Arc “ pe ^ des Tuamotu are nearly all of this 


Many of these atolls have passages through the 
ng of coral reef of sufficient depth to admit the 
inth 86 S ^P S to secure and sheltered anchorage 
adm-f e ^ clo ^ ed lagoon; but in some, the passages 
mit only boats, while in others the ring is without 
an opening. 


Apollon '—An atollon is a small atoll on the margin 
of a large one. 

0l ^ rr . er . ree f -—A barrier reef may front a coastline, 
h*** an island or group of islands, leaving a 
Barri» ann ^ between it and the shore. The Great 
1 qoq 61 .F ee f °f Australia, which extends for about 
0 ’f f rn mi la a north-westerly direction, at a distance 
is an m 2 t0 140 miles from the Queensland coast, 
surrnnn?r mp k tbe former, and the Barrier reef 
Soci^.^ Tab lti. the principal island of lies de la 
reefs 18 an exa mple of the latter. These barrier 
them wh™ U natural . breakwaters, with passages through 
are C( . n n „ lead into good harbours; these passages 
by tL c / a i ly °. pposite a valley in the land sheltered 
8tro nB a a T Mal streams and currents are generally 
p ana uncertain in these barrier openings, 
^tendfmfr ree f '—A fringing reef is a coral reef 
8 from the shore, seldom for a long distance. 
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Navigation among coral reefs 
As successful navigation through or among coral 
reefs is often dependent upon the eye, the conditions 
under which these can be most easily seen are impor¬ 
tant. Reefs are always more plainly visible from the 
masthead than from the deck or bridge, and when 
the sun is high rather than when it is low, also with 
the sun behind the observer rather than facing him. 
If the sea is glassy calm, it is extremely difficult to 
distinguish a reef. 

The best conditions, therefore, are with the sun 
high and behind the observer, and the sea ruffled by 
a light breeze. Reefs with a depth of about 3 feet 
(0“9) over them then appear to be light-brownish in 
colour, and those with one fathom (1“8) or more, 
appear to be clear green, deepening to a darker green 
as the depth increases, and finally to a deep blue when 
out of soundings. 

Under favourable conditions, a shoal with a depth 
of 3 or 4 fathoms (5 m 5 or 7 m 3) over it can be seen 
from aloft at a considerable distance, but where, 
and in proportion as, the depths increase beyond 
this, the bottom will only be seen when nearly over it. 

The use of polarised or polaroid glass spectacles 
is strongly recommended, as they make reefs and 
shoals stand out much more clearly; with them, such 
dangers can be seen under conditions when they are 
invisible to the naked eye. 

Vigias 

A vigia is a reported shoal, the existence or exact 
locality of which is doubtful. 

In no part of the world are there so many dan¬ 
gerous coral reefs and low islets, rising abruptly from 
great depths, as in the Pacific ocean. In addition, a 
vast number of vigias have from time to time been 
reported, and though many have been disproved of 
late years by laborious research, many others are 
still indicated on the charts, and until their existence 
has been disproved, they must remain a source of 
anxiety and perplexity to the navigator. 

Numerous reports of vigias are from the captains 
of whaling ships, among whom it is a common 
saying “ that they do not care where their ship is so 
long as there are plenty of whales in sight.” Such 
doubtful navigation, and strong currents, account 
for a large proportion of vigias that encumber or 
have encumbered the charts of the Pacific ocean, 
and those who may observe the appearance of a 
danger are most earnestly urged to obtain soundings, 
from a boat if possible. 

The semblance of submerged dangers is sometimes 
caused by reflection from the clouds, by volcanic 
disturbance, by shoals of fish, and by marine animal- 
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confervoid alga * PP“* 0 uke the co lour of a 
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officers of the Alert meeting of currents 
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at 300 fathoms (548^6).” 

Commander Oldham, of H.M. surveying vessel 
E2er ia in 1889, reports that much green water 
having’ the appearance of shoals, was met with 
between Ton^dapu and Fonua Fo‘ou or Falcon 
island, but on sounding deep water was found, and 
the sea contained minute particles of v ° lca “ c 
Doubtless many of the shoals formerly reported in 
the Tonga group, and upon which no soundings were 
taken, were similar in appearance to the above. 

In July, 1888, when H.M.S. Egeria was searching 
for Pelorus reef, and was about to slip a beacon on 
a bank which had been found, discoloured water was 
reported from the masthead which was almost 
immediately seen from the deck; by 0900 the beacon 
was dropped in a depth of 24 fathoms (43“9) with 
a stretch of light greenish water extending in a 
northerly and southerly direction for about half a 
mile. Boats were lowered and remained all day in 
this green water searching for shoaler depths. 

Meantime more discoloured water was reported 
from aloft, and this being verified by an officer, 
Captain Aldrich left the boats near the beacon and 
took the ship towards it, and after going 2 miles a 
small streak was seen from the poop of the vessel. As it 
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had remained stationary and had every ann 
of being a very small shoal, the ship was t^ rance 
within half a cable of it, and a boat lowered to ^ to 
on it; no bottom, however, could be found fm£ U ? d 
boat, so the ship was put in the middle of th P r?, \ e 
and a sounding of 150 fathoms (274 m 3) no 
obtained. A bucket of the water was obtaine?^ 
a bottle of it preserved, but Captain Aldrich diri 
detect anything in it to account for the fight 
colour; it may be that the colouring matter w!! 
actually on the surface. The fact remains that tv, 
small patch was sighted from aloft at very neari 
3 miles distant, and that even when within hair 
cable of it, it was believed to be a shoal, and that! 
sounding of 150 fathoms (274“3), no bottom 
actually taken in the middle of the patch. ’ 


In this case it would appear probable that the 
discoloration was caused by organisms hatched on 
the bank, the matter floating away. 


Commander Nicolls of H.M.S. Cormorant, on a 
passage from Malden island to Penrhyn island 
observed what was thought to be a shoal about 4 
miles distant. “ It presented the appearance of waves 
breaking over rocks just under water. Lowered a 
boat to examine it. Shoal disappeared. I take it to 
be a shoal of bonitas, as since then we have had the 
same thing close alongside caused by fish.” 


In 1894, H.M. surveying vessel Penguin searching 
for the Ocean Ranger reef, reported to exist in lat. 
18° 44' S., long. 157° 02' E., discovered a bank with 
depths of from 800 to 1,000 fathoms (1463”0 to 
1828m8), situated between the parallels of 18° 48' S. 
and 19° 05' S. and the meridians of 156° 40' E. and 
157° 03' E., having depths of from 1,500 to 1,800 
fathoms (2743 m 2 to 329 l m 8) around. During the 
search, and whilst obtaining a sounding of 1,713 
fathoms (3132 m 7), a considerable tide-rip was observed 
extending about 3 miles in a northerly and southerly 
direction from the ship, the ship herself being in the 
centre of the tide-rip, which might have been mis¬ 
taken for breakers; and some such phenomenon 
probably was the origin of the report made by the 
master of the Ocean Ranger. 


Doubtless many tide-rips and shoals of fish are 
reported as “ breaking reefs.” On every occasion 
of such things being observed, a sounding should be 
obtained so as to avoid the necessity of a subsequent 
search for a danger which may have no existence. 


Currents among the islands 

See the remarks at the beginning of sub-section 
fivl of Section C.. Part III., Chapter I., on page 295 


ROUTES FROM PORTS IN AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND AND 
THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Route 485. Southern route across the South Pacific 
ocean 


The most southerly route usually adopted by the 
principal steamship companies crossing the South 
Pacific ocean from west to east is a line joining 
the following points:— 


lat 48° 30' S. 
lat. 49° 00' S. 
lat. 49° 30' S. 
lat. 50° 00' S. 
lat. 50° 45' S. 
lat. 51° 30' S. 
lat. 52° 15' S. 
lat. 52° 45' S. 
lat. 54° 00' S. 
lat. 55° 00' S. 


long. 165° 00' W. 
long. 160° 00' W. 
long. 150° 00' W. 
long. 140° 00' W. 
long. 130° 00' W. 
long. 120° 00' W. 
long. 110° 00' W. 
long. 100° 00' W. 
long. 90° 00' W. 
long. 80° 00' W. 


When the Great Circle track between 
sparture and destination passes to ® , are 

f the above line, vessels proceeding ^ • in 
Ivised to steer, by Great Circle J vess els 

lis route at a convenient point. . b j e point 

lould leave the Southern route a . at j on by 
'hich will enable them to njake th fines), 

ireat Circle, if possible, or by track 

without passing southward of the trans-ocean ^ 

Examples of the use of the Southern route 
ound in the routes that follow. ^ 

caution. The route across the ^/of 
rom east to west lies far to the parallel 

vest to east route, following, as it does, ^ w and 
if 30° S. between the meridians 
[40° W. or 150° W. 
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(i) ROUTES FROM HOBART 


S ee Routes 477 to 482 for passages from Hobart 
to ports in the Indian ocean. 

See Route 483 for Hobart to Sydney. 

Route 486. Hobart to Bluff harbour and Foveaux 
strait 

After clearing Cape Raoul, at eastern entrance of 
Storm bay, take the Great Circle track to Solander 
island, off the entrance to west of Foveaux strait, 
which is visible 40 miles and is an excellent landmark. 
From this point proceed as directly as navigation 
permits to destination. (See New Zealand Pilot). 
Distance from Hobart to Bluff harbour, 930 miles. 

Route 487. Hobart to Wellington 

Round Cape Pillar and Tasman island, at a dis¬ 
tance of one mile (if weather is clear), and thence steer 
on a Great Circle for a position lat. 40° 30' S., long. 
173° 55' E. off the western entrance to Cook strait. 
Thence proceed as directly as navigation permits to 
destination. (See New Zealand Pilot). 

Distance from Hobart to Wellington, 1,290 miles. 
Note .—If proceeding to Wellington around the 
South Cape of New Zealand, the distance from 
Hobart is 1,396 miles. If passing through Foveaux 
strait, this distance is lessened by 11 miles. 

Route 488. Hobart to Auckland 

After rounding Cape Pillar, take the Great Circle 
track so as to pass midway between the Three Kings 
islands and Cape Maria van Diemen. (See New 
Zealand Pilot.) From this point, steer as directly as 
navigation permits to destination. 

Distance from Hobart to Auckland, 1,517 miles. 
Note .—If proceeding via Cook strait to Auckland, 
the distance is 1,849 miles. If around the South Cape 
of New Zealand, the distance is 1,899 miles. 


Route 489. Hobart to Pacific ocean islands or to 
oorts on American coast 

A Great Circle track should be taken from Cape 
Pillar, Tasman island, to Noumea (New Caledonia), 
Suva (Fiji islands), Tongatapu (Tonga or Friendly 
islands), or the Samoan group, so far as direct 
navigation permits. 

Distance from Hobart to Apia (Samoa), 2,775 
miles; to Noumea, 1,604 miles; to Suva, 2,195 
miles; to Tongatapu, 2,326 miles. 

For other Pacific islands, or for the American 
coast, departure should be made from Sydney, 
Brisbane, or some port in New Zealand. 

Route 490. Hobart to Estrecho de Magallanes (Magel¬ 
lan Strait), or Cabo de Homos (Cape Horn) 

After clearing the entrance of Storm bay, take 
the Great Circle track to a position lat. 47° 50' S., 
long. 167° 50' E., midway between The Traps, off 
the South Cape of New Zealand, and The Snares. 
(See New Zealand Pilot.) 

From this point follow Route 496, Melbourne to 
Estrecho de Magallanes or Cabo de Hornos. 

Distance from Hobart to Cabo de Hornos, 5,552 
miles; to Cabo Pilar (Cape Pillar), 5,265 
miles; to The Snares, 900 miles. 

Route 491. Hobart to Brisbane 

After rounding Cape Pillar, steer a direct course 
towards Sugarloaf point on the Australian coast, 
northward of Port Stephens, and thence follow the 
coast onwards to destination; or, if desirous of 
avoiding the southerly set of current, follow the 
directions of Route 483, and keep close to the Aus¬ 
tralian coast. After passing Port Jackson, continue 
the coastal route to the northward. This increases 
the whole distance by about 20 miles. See Aus¬ 
tralia Pilot, Vol. III. 

Distance from Hobart to Brisbane, 1,132 miles. 


(ii) ROUTES FROM MELBOURNE 


Distances are calculated from Port Melbourne. 

See Routes 470 to 474 for passages from Melbourne 
to ports in the Indian ocean. 

See Route 475 for Melbourne to Sydney. 

Route 492. Melbourne to Auckland 

Steer through Bass strait, so as to pass Wilson 
promontory at a distance of 2 miles (see Route 
475 ) an d from thence take the Great Circle track so 
as to pass midway between the Three Kings islands 
Cape Maria van Diemen. (See New Zealand 

not.) From this point steer as directly as possible 
to destination. 

Distance from Melbourne to Auckland, 1,644 miles. 
Route 493. Melbourne to Wellington 
ta A ft f r clearing Bass strait (see Routes 475 and 492) 
1 e tbe Great Circle track to a position lat. 40° 30' S., 
p £• ^ 7 3° 55' E., off the entrance of Cook strait. 
n m . ™s point proceed as directly as navigation 
P nuts to Wellington. (See New Zealand Pilot.) 

*stance from Melbourne to Wellington, 1,489 


strah 494 Me,bourne to Bluff harbour or Foveaux 

Banv er leavin 8 Port Philip, steer to pass through 
Pa«in„c rait (Australia Pilot, Vol. II), and after 
f 0r o ^ wan island light take the Great Circle track 
strait 01a 7‘der island, off the entrance to Foveaux 
’ wh ich is visible 40 miles, and is an excellent 
See Section D. Part III. 


landmark. (See New Zealand Pilot.) From this 
point proceed as directly as navigation permits to 
destination. 

Distance from Melbourne to Bluff harbour, 1,208 
miles. 

Note .—The distance is increased by about 50 miles 
if Bass strait is taken instead of Banks strait. 

Route 495. Melbourne to Pacific islands or to ports 
on American coast 

After Clearing Bass strait, take a Great Circle track 
so far as direct navigation permits, to Noumea (New 
Caledonia), Suva (Fiji islands), Tongatapu (Tonga or 
Friendly islands), the Samoan group, or Tahiti (lies 
de la Societe). 

Distance from Melbourne to Apia, 2,837 miles; 
to Noumea, 1,597 miles; to Suva, 2,233 miles; to 
Tahiti, 3,691 miles; to Tongatapu, 2,412 miles. 

If proceeding to other Pacific islands or to American 
ports, departure should be taken either from Sydney, 
Brisbane, or from one of the eastern ports of New 
Zealand. 

Route 496. Melbourne to Estrecho de Magallanes 
(Magellan strait) or Cabo de Hornos (Cape Horn) 

See remarks on Ice on pages 40 and 126. 

After clearing Port Phillip, pass through Bass or 
Banks strait (see Route 494) and take the Great Circle 
track thence to a position lat. 47° 50' S., long. 167° 
50' E., passing midway between The Traps, off the 
South Cape of New Zealand (Stewart island), and 
Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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The Snares. New fgand Mot.) ^ From t^s 

point, take a second Great r ^ 

fat. 48° 30' S„ l^g-.^VoO'S.ilong. 140° 00'W.; 


Section 


Cabo de Hornos, also on Rhumb lines so as 
about 20 miles southward of Islas Diego Ra ? ass 
and turn northward on. reaching lat. 56° 50's i rez> 
72° 40' W. {See South America Pilot Part ir ° ng - 
Route 485). ’ W IL a nd 

Distance from Melbourne to Cabo de 
5,827 miles; to Cabo Pilar, 5,540 miles- 
Snares, 1,175 miles. ’ 10 Th « 


(iii) ROUTES FROM SYDNEY 


R0»te 497. Sydney to Melbourne, Ade1a.de, Albany 
and Fremantle Jackson, 

e 0) T° "be «ast S along the 100 

aSggSSSSSS 

Thence proceed as directly as navigation permits 
JSTusfralia Pilot, Vol. II) to Melbourne. 

(2) To ADELAiDE.-Having roixnded Wilson pro¬ 
montory as in (1), shape course for Cape Otway, 
which should not be approached nearer taj ries, 
From this point, steer to pass about 5 miles south¬ 
ward of Cape Nelson, 10 miles south-westward of 
Capes Northumberland and Banks, and thence make 
a direct course to Cape Willoughby; thence proceed 
as directly as navigation permits, through Backstairs 
passage, to Adelaide. 


Notes— C are must at all times be taken to guard 
against a set towards the land; but with southerly 
and westerly winds, the coast should be given a much 
greater berth, as a current of one knot sometimes sets 
towards it between Capes Otway and Willoughby. 


From Cape Northumberland to Spencer gulf, give 
a good berth to the South-west Young rock, which is 
only 5 feet (l m 5) high, and make allowance for the 
easterly set which usually prevails. However, from 
December to March, with south-easterly winds, the 
.current runs to the north-west at about one knot. 


In the event of threatening weather from the south 
and west, care must be taken by low-powered steamers 
to secure a good offing. 

(3) To Albany, Cape Leeuwin and Fremantle.— 
Proceed as in (1) and (2), above, and after passing 
Cape Otway, take a Great Circle track so as to make 
the land off St. George’s sound, for Albany. 

If bound for Fremantle, continue along the coast 
at from 10 to 15 miles off it, giving a sufficient 
berth to the White-topped rocks, and round Cape 
Leeuwin at about the same distance. Thence proceed 
to Fremantle as directly as navigation permits. See 
General directions for rounding Cape Leeuwin 
under Route 452, and Caution under Route 462. 

Distance from Sydney to Adelaide, 973 miles; to 
Albany, 1,818 miles; to Cape Leeuwin, 1,960 miles; 
to Fremantle, 2,140 miles; to Melbourne, 582 miles. 


Route 498. Sydney to Hobart 

After clearing Port Jackson, keep at a distance of 
about 15 miles from the coast, so as to get the full 
benefit of the southerly set of current; and after 
leaving Cape Howe, steer so as to pass down the east 
coast of Tasmania at a not less distance than five 
miles. Cape Pillar may be rounded at one mile, if 
weather is clear; and the courses up Storm bay, and 
into Hobart are as direct as navigation permits. (See 
Australia Pilot, Vol. II.) 

Distance from Sydney to Hobart, 635 miles. 

See Section D. Part III. 


Route 499. Sydney to Foveaux strait or Bluff harbour 

After clearing Port Jackson, take the Great Circle 
track for Solander island, off the entrance to Foveaux 
strait, which is visible 40 miles, and an excellent land¬ 
mark. Thence proceed as directly as possible to 
destination. (See New Zealand Pilot, and Note as 
to Fog at the beginning of Sub-section (vi) on page 140 

Distance from Sydney to Bluff harbour, 1,105 miles. 

Route 500. Sydney to Wellington 

After clearing Port Jackson, take the Great Circle 
track for lat. 40° 30' S., long. 173° 55' E., off the 
entrance of Cook strait. Thence proceed to destina¬ 
tion as directly as possible. (See New Zealand 
Pilot and Note as to Fog as in Route 499.) 

Distance from Sydney to Wellington, 1,233 milp S , 

Route 501. Sydney to Auckland 

After clearing Port Jackson, make a direct course 
to sight the Three Kings islands in lat. 34° 08' S., 
long. 172° 08' E., 32 miles north-westward of Cape 
Maria Van Diemen; pass on either side of them, 
but at about 5 miles northward of them is preferable. 
Steer thence as directly as navigation permits. (See 
New Zealand Pilot and Note as to Fog as in Route 
499.) 

Distance from Sydney to Auckland, 1,274 miles. 


Route 502. Sydney to Tahiti 

After clearing Port Jackson take the Great Circle 
track direct to destination. 

Notes .—The track passes in deep water between 
Raoul, or Sunday island and Macauley island, in the 
Kermadec islands, 60 miles apart. The current of 
this locality is usually to the north-eastward at about 
one knot. (See New Zealand Pilot.) 

When within about 400 miles of Tahiti, the route 
passes between lies Maria, 66 feet (20” 1) high, an 
lie Rimatara, 315 feet (96” 1) high at western end ot 
Archipel Tubuai. The distance between them is UU 
miles, and the water is deep. (See Pacific Elands PM 
Vol. III.) The current in the vicinity is westerly 
(South Equatorial current) at from 12 to 20 miles 
day. 

Distance from Sydney to Tahiti, 3,304 miles. 

Route 503. Sydney to Fiji, Samoa and Tonga islands 

(1) To Suva (Fiji iSLANDs).-After cleanngPon 
Jackson, take the direct Great Circle _ 
Kandavu passage, and thence to desti • 

Notes .—The track crosses the meridian <^ 
at lat. 30° 00' S., and thus passes about 22^ 
south-eastward of Elizabeth reef, j , urren ts 
Pilot, Vol. Ill, Caution as to variability ot 
in the vicinity.) 8 t lat- 24° 

The track crosses the meridian oi l iv ' and tbus 

10' S., and that of 175° E. at lat. 20 > Hunter 

passes about 18 miles south-eas north- 

island, 974 feet (296“9) high, and „ high), 

westward of Conway reef (about 6 feet U 
(See Pacific Islands Pilot, Vol. 11 •; 

Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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( 2 ) To Apia (Samoa islands). —Take the direct 
Great Circle track to lat. 20° 00' S., long. 180° 00', 
passing about 30 miles northward of Lord Howe 
island. From lat. 20° 00' S., pass midway between 
Ongea Levu and Vatoa, or Turtle island, at a distance 
of 20 miles from either. Thence steer to cross long. 
175° 00' W. at lat. 16° 20' S., thus passing 20 miles 
north-westward of Curasao reef, and through 
Apolima strait, between Savaii and Upolu, to 
destination. 

(3) To Tongatapu (Tonga islands). —After clear¬ 
ing Port Jackson, take the direct Great Circle track to 
pass between Tongatapu and ‘Eua islands, and thence 
to destination. 

Notes.— The track passes 10 miles south of Ball’s 
Pyramid (1,816 feet (553 m 5) high), and close south¬ 
ward of Norfolk island. ( See Australia Pilot, Vol. 
III.) 

The track crosses the 180th meridian in lat. 23° 45' 
S., and thus passes about 20 miles north-westward 
of the N. Minerva reef (awash), and the same from 
Pylstaert island (1,165 feet (355“1) high) {See Pacific 
Islands Pilot, Vol. II.) 

Distance from Sydney to Apia, 2,357 miles; to 
Suva, 1,735 miles; to Tongatapu, 1,955 miles. 

Route 504. Sydney to Hawaiian islands and Fanning 
island 

(1) To Honolulu (Hawaiian islands). 

(a) Via Suva. —Take Route 503 (1), to Suva and 
thence proceed by the Nanuku passage, either on a 
Great Circle passing through the Phoenix group, or 
on a Rhumb line to pass clear to the eastward of the 
group, and on a second Rhumb line thence to des¬ 
tination. 

By passing eastward of the Phoenix group, the > 
distance is increased by about 40 miles. 

Note. —The passage through the Phoenix group is 
in deep water (over 1,000 fathoms (1828 m 8)), but 
owing to the low islets and reefs it is not recom¬ 
mended, especially at night. 

(b) Direct (without calling at Suva ).—After clearing 
Port Jackson, steer along the coast to the northward 
out of the strength of the south-going current, as far 
as Sugar Loaf point. From this position, lay a 
course to pass 30 miles eastward of Cato island, and 
thence to a position in lat. 20° 00' S., long. 156° 30' E., 
passing about 30 miles eastward of the Kenn reef. 
(See Australia Pilot, Vol. III.) From this point 
steer to cross long. 170° 00' E., at lat. 10° 00' S., and 
thence to cross the Equator at long. 178° 50' W. 
From the Equator steer a Rhumb line course to 
destination. 

Notes. —This track leads midway between the 
Torres islands, northward of the New Hebrides, and 
Vanikoro island, the southernmost of the Santa Cruz 
group. 

It afterwards passes about midway between 
Nanumea, the northernmost of the Ellice islands, 
a nd Arorae, the southernmost of the Gilbert islands, 
at about 50 miles from either of these islands. 

(2) To Fanning island. 

caution. No fuel of any kind is available at 
Fanning island. 

(a) Direct. —Take a Rhumb line course for a 
Position in lat. 22° 10' S., long. 170° 00' E., passing 
~P miles northward of Middleton reef; thence con¬ 
tinue on a second Rhumb line, direct to Fanning 
island, passing about 30 miles westward of the north¬ 
western reefs of the Fiji islands, and the same distance 
westward of Atafu, the westernmost island of the 
Tokelau islands. 

caution. This track passes close to a shoal of 
sma ‘l extent reported in 1944 to lie about 14 miles 
oast-south-eastward of Rotumah shoal. Great care 
must be exercised as the bottom was reported to be 
Nearly visible. 

See Section D. Part III. 


(b) Via Suva .—Take Route 503 (1) to Suva; and 
thence proceed by the Lakemba passage or Nanuku 
passage (See Pacific Island Pilot, Vol. II) on a 
Rhumb line direct to Fanning island, passing at 
about 20 miles eastward of Fakaofo, the easternmost 
of the Tokelau islands. 

Distance from Sydney to Honolulu by (1) (a), 
4,518 miles; by (1) (b), 4,543 miles; to Fanning 
island by (2) (a), 3,600 miles; by (2) (b), 3,619 miles. 

Route 505. Sydney to Noumea (New Caledonia) 

Proceed direct, crossing the meridian of 160° E. at 
lat. 21° 40' S., and thus passing about 55 miles north¬ 
westward of Middleton reef (awash). (See Australia 
Pilot, Vol. III.) There are no other dangers near the 
track. 

Distance from Sydney to Noumea, 1,067 miles. 

Route 506. Sydney to Brisbane 

Proceed as direct as navigation permits, keeping 
hear to the coast, so as to be out of the strength of 
the Australian current, setting southward nearly 
throughout the whole year. (See Australia Pilot, 
Vol. III.) 

Distance from Sydney to Brisbane, 515 miles. 

Route 507. Sydney to Thursday island (Torres 
strait) 

General remarks .—Vessels proceeding from Sydney 
to Torres strait can take one of two routes, known as 
the Outer and Inner routes. The Outer route, unless 
for some special reason, is only used by sailing vessels. 
It is described generally below and in greater detail 
in Australia Pilot, Vol. Ill; it takes a vessel eastward 
of the Great Barrier reefs, through the Coral sea, 
and enters Torres strait by Raine Island or the Great 
North-east channel, or other openings northward of 
Cape Melville. 

(a) Inner route .—The Inner route is the one usually 
taken by all steam vessels, ensuring, as it does, smooth 
water for the greater part of the passage; the 
numerous beacons placed on the reefs, together with 
the lighthouses at the most dangerous parts of the 
route, tend to give comparative safety, and the saving 
of the distance is considerable. 

caution. Implicit reliance should not be placed 
in beacons marking the inner routes, as they are 
liable to be washed away. 

When northward of Barnard islands, vessels 
should be kept, as far as possible, on the track laid 
down on the Admiralty charts. 

Passages for vessels proceeding northward, via 
the Inner route, passing through the Curtis or Capri¬ 
corn channels, are described in Australia Pilot, Vol. 
IV. The track laid down is the same, reversed, for 
vessels proceeding southward from Torres strait. 

Curtis and Capricorn channels are the only 
entrances into the Inner route from south-eastward. 
Between Queensland ports and New Guinea, the 
route through the various passages is, since the 
recent surveys of these openings and the accurate 
determination of the positions and extent of most of 
the outlying reefs between lat. 13£° S. and 18° S., 
rendered merely a matter of careful navigation, 
provided the sun is in a favourable position. (See 
“ Navigation among coral reefs ” in the general 
remarks at the beginning of this chapter.) 

Most of the openings trend in a north-easterly and 
south-westerly direction, thus rendering them avail¬ 
able for a sailing vessel for either entry or departure 
with the prevailing South-East Trade wind. 

Lark pass (Lat. 15° 07' S„ Long. 145° 43' £.), which 
is marked by beacons, and is much used when making 
the passage between Cooktown and New Guinea, 
is described in Australia Pilot, Volume III. 

Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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anchor off Tucker buoy for medical inspection. 

The pilot cutter displays flag K of the International 
Code of Signals, and is a motor launch, painted 
white, with two masts. 

Curtis channel .—A full description of this channel 
and directions for its navigation will be found in 
Australia Pilot, Vol. IV. 

Tidal streams.— When passing through Curtis 
channel, the flood and ebb tidal streams will be 
found to run about south-south-westward and north- 
north-eastward, respectively, while about 10 miles 
northward of Bustard head, their directions are 
westward and eastward, respectively. 

Capricorn channel .—Capricorn channel is the 
broadest, shortest and safest entrance into the Inner 
route from southward. It is entered between the 
Capricorn group and Swain reefs, about 60 miles 
north-eastward, and extends about 100 miles in a 
north-westerly direction, to a position between 
Cheviot island and Cape Townshend, where it joins 
Curtis channel. 

The channel may be entered anywhere between the 
parallels of 22° 30' and 23° 10' S. and the meridians 
of 152° and 152° 30' E. It lies north-eastward of the 
Curtis channel, between the mainland, and the inner 
edge of the Great Barrier reefs. 

Great caution is necessary if approaching the 
southern extremity of Swain reefs, as there are depths 
of from 50 to 60 fathoms (91m4 to 109m7) close to 
them. 

A keen look-out from the masthead, and ready 
action, is always necessary when navigating amongst 
reefs or in passing through partially surveyed water; 
the sun should be in a favourable position for seeing 
the reefs. (See “ Navigation among coral reefs,” on 
page 127.) 

Tidal streams. —The flood tidal stream sets west¬ 
ward, and the ebb tidal stream eastward, at a rate of 
from one to 2 knots; but, with south-easterly winds, 
a greater degree of north-westerly set may be ex¬ 
pected. 

In the offing, 20 miles eastward of Hixson cay, 
the ebb tidal stream sets eastward at a rate of three- 
quarters of a knot, and the flood tidal stream west¬ 
ward at a rate of 1-J- knots; the turn of the stream 
takes place later than low water, and earlier than high 
water, on the reef. 

A strong westerly set is stated to be experienced, 
frequently, in the vicinity of the Capricorn group* 
caution is necessary, therefore, when making North 
Reef fight. 

Route from Curtis or Capricorn channels northward. 
—The passage through the Inner route as far as 
Cape York and Adolphus channel is described fully in 


See Section D. Part III. Index on } 


Section B. 

Australia Pilot, Vol. IV; thence to Thursdav id j 
and the channels in the Torres strait is decrrik!.? • 
Australia Pilot, Vol. III. ascribed m 

(b) Outer Route. 

(i) Via Raine Island entrance.— Steer up the c 
from Port Jackson as far as abreast of Cape Bvm 
and from that point make a direct course so aVt’ 
pass about 30 miles westward of Wreck reef and 
miles eastward of Frederick reef; thence ’steer t 
round Lihou reef at about 50 miles distance anH 
thence to a position in lat. 15° 30' S., long. 152° 00'E 

From this point take a direct course for Rain 
Island entrance (Beacon tower, 64 feet (19 m 5) high on 
Raine island). There is a north-going current in this 
vicinity which should be allowed for. 4 

The directions from Raine Island entrance bv 
Blackwood channel, to Inner Route and Thursdav 
island are given in Australia Pilot, Vol. III. 3 

(ii) Via Great North-east channel.—Take the route 
described in (b)(i) above as far as lat. 15° 30'S 
long. 152° 00' E„ and make a direct track thence to 
lat. 9° 40' S., long. 146° 00' E., and thence to lat 
9° 00' S., long. 145° 10' E. At this point, turn sharply 
to the westward, to enter the Great North-east 
channel at Bligh entrance, passing southward of 
Bramble cay (beacon visible about 10 miles in clear 
weather) at a distance of five miles. 

For directions thence through the reefs to Torres 
strait and Thursday island, see Australia Pilot, Vol. 
III. Also see Admiralty Charts upon which appears 
the track recommended. 

See Australia Pilot, Vols. Ill and IV, for passage 
to Thursday island (Torres strait) by Inner route. 

Distance from Sydney to Cooktown, 1,313 miles; 
to Rockhampton, 794 miles; to Thursday island by 
(a), 1,720 miles; by (b)(i), 1,965 miles; by (b)(ii), 
2,050 miles; to Townsville, 1,080 miles. 

Route 508. Sydney to Singapore 

There are two routes either east-about via Thurs¬ 
day island, or west-about via Cape Leeuwin. The 
former is about 80 miles shorter and better weather 
can be expected; it is the route usually adopted. 

(a) Via Thursday island—Take Route 507(a) to 
Thursday island and thence Route 443 (a), (b), or 

(c) to Singapore. 

(b) Via Cape Leeuwin.— Take Route 497(3) to 
Cape Leeuwin and thence, after rounding the cape, 
join Route 460, Fremantle to Singapore, bee 
General directions for rounding Cape Leeuwin under 
Route 452, and Caution under Route 463. 

Distance from Sydney to Singapore by (a), using 
443(a), 4,266 miles; using 443 (b), 4,224 miles, 
using 443 (c), 4,544 miles; by (b), 4,304 miles. 

Note.— A call at Fremantle on route (b) adds only 
about 60 miles to the total distance. 

Route 509. —Reserved as spare. 

Route 510. Sydney to Balik Papan or Tarakan 
(Borneo) . 

(1) To Balik Papan.— Passage may be made _ 
about via Thursday island, or west-abou 

Leeuwin. The former is over 500 miles ' 

(a) Via Thursday island. —Take R°ut e 5 . e a tw0 
Thursday island and thence by either 
following routes. . aat 

(i) Steer through the Arafura sea and Jf ores to 
and thence along the northern sbor t0 

about long. 121° E.; thence past Tana JO.' Thence 
round the northern end of Postiljon edanden- w 

pass through the Java sea and Strait jy an d 

destination (See Australia Pdot. Vols Ijy 
V., and Eastern Archipelago Pilot, Vol. ■) 


y 357 and 358. 
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Note.— By continuing along the northern coast of 
Flores and Soembawa, turning northward into the 
Java sea to the westward of the Paternoster eilanden, 
the distance is increased by about 60 miles. 

(ii) An alternative track to proceeding along the 
northern coast of Flores, after leaving W6tar straat, 
is to proceed direct to the north-eastern entrance of 
Saleier straat, thence through the strait and round the 
southern end of Celebes and thence through Macassar 
strait, passing westward of the Spermonde archi- 
pel and north-eastward of the Kleine Paternoster 
eilanden. This track shortens the distance between 
Thursday island and Balik Papan by about 25 miles. 

(b) Via Cape Leeuwin. —Take Route 497 (3) to 
Cape Leeuwin, and thence, rounding the Cape, pro¬ 
ceed as direct as navigation permits to Lombok 
straat; thence continue through Java sea and 
Macassar strait to destination. See Australia Pilot, 
Vols. II, I, and V, and Eastern Archipelago Pilot, 
Vol. II. 

(2) To Tarakan 

(a) S.E. Monsoon. —Take Route 511 (a) (i) as far 
as Bangka straat and then proceed as direct as 
navigation will permit to Tarakan. 

(b) Alternative route (.All seasons). —Take (1) (a) (i) 
or (ii) above as far as Balik Papan, and thence to 
Tarakan. The distance from Balik Papan to Tarakan 
is 378 miles. 

Distance from Sydney to Balik Papan by (1) (a) (i), 
3,477 miles; by (1) (b), 4,007 miles; to Tarakan by 
(2) (a), 3,516 miles. 


Route 511. Sydney to Manila 

There are two principal routes, an Inner route, 
through the Eastern archipelago, and an Outer 
Route, eastward of New Guinea and the Philippine 
islands. 


The Inner route is that usually followed, and has 
two variants, according to monsoon. 

(a) Inner route. 

(i) S.E. Monsoon (May to September).—Take 
Route 507 (a) to Thursday island, and thence pass 
through the Timor or Arafura sea and into the 
Banda sea between the Tanimbar eilanden and the 
Aroe eilanden. Thence proceed across the eastern 
part of the Banda sea, through Manipa straat and 
the passage between Obi Major and the eastern end 
of the Soela eilanden into the Molucca sea. Thence 
pass through Bangka straat close northward of the 
north-eastern extreme of Celebes, and thence through 
Basilan strait into the Sulu sea. Steer across the 
Sulu sea and through Mindoro strait and thence to 
Manila as directly as navigation permits. 

(H) N.E. Monsoon (December to March). —Take 
Route 507 (a) to Thursday island.—From Thursday 
island, pass to the eastward of and round the north 
en “ of the Aroe eilanden, then northward of Ceram 
and eastward of Halmahera, through the Djailolo 
passage, into open water. Thence pass along the 
astern coast of Mindanao and around its north end 
rough the Surigao strait into the Sulu sea. See 
p te below, respecting eastern ports of Mindanao, 
^ass along the eastern side of Mindoro island and 
thr" a l° ng t * ie northern coast of the same island, 
an<?tu the Verde Island passage into the China sea, 
f - Q . inence continue as direct as navigation permits 

t0 destination. 

ta!* er i e ^ an d passage. —Vessels will find the route 
ana , Luba ng island, through Verde Island passage 
thaf ,i° ng the east coast of Mindoro, preferable to 
clear k° Ug ^ Mindoro strait. The whole track is 
B;,(J but caution must be used in the vicinity of 
favo, S i slets * south-east of Verde island. This is a 
vesm»i 6 ro . u t e during the North-East Monsoon for 
undp r S a. 0m , ing from the southward, which get north 
north.u lee . of Ne 8 ros and Panay, and from the 
■west point of Panay proceed between Mindoro 
See Section D. Part III. 


and Tablas island to Dumali point, and then on 
through Verde Island passage and up the west coast 
of Luzon, thus escaping the strong monsoon that is 
generally felt on clearing Lubang islands. 

Note. —Steamers from the Sulu sea making for 
ports on the east coast of Mindanao use the eastern 
or Hinatuan passage between Dinagat and Bukas 
islands and the main coast of Mindanao. 

(b) Outer route. 

Take Route 512 (b) (i) as far as Yap, or 512 (b) (ii) 
as far as Guam. From either of these islands, take 
a Great Circle track to the entrance of San Bernardino 
strait, and pass into the China sea by the Verde Island 
passage. Thence continue to Manila as directly as 
navigation permits. 

Note. —For Routes (a) (i), and (a) (ii) above see 
Australia Pilot, Vols. Ill and IV, Eastern Archipelago 
Pilot, Vols. Ill and I, and China Sea Pilot, Vol. II. 
Also see Navigation Note under Route 722. 

Distance from Sydney to Manila by (a) (i), 3,915 
miles; by (a) (ii), 3,883 miles; by (b), via Yap, 4,241 
miles; via Guam, 4,571 miles. 

Route 512. Sydney to Hong Kong 

There are three routes: (a), an Inner route, or 
(b) Outer routes (i), via Yap, or (ii), via Guam. 

(a) Inner route. —This is the usual route. 

(i) S.E. Monsoon (May to September). —Take 
Route 511 (a) (i) as far as Mindoro strait, and thence 
proceed direct to Hong Kong. 

(ii) N.E. Monsoon (December to March). —Take 
Route 511 (a) (ii) as far as Verde Island passage, and 
thence proceed direct to Hong Korg. 

See also Route 700. 

(b) Outer route, (i) via Yap. —After clearing Port 
Jackson, steer up the coast as far as abreast of Cape 
Byron, and from that point make a -direct course so 
as to pass about 30 miles westward of Wreck reef, 
and 20 miles eastward of Frederick reef, to a position 
lat. 21° 00' S., long. 154° 50' E. (See Australia Pilot, 
Vol. III.) 

From this point steer a direct course so as to pass 
midway between Rossel spit (Adele islet), the 
extreme eastern point of the Louisiade archipelago, 
S.E. of Papua, and Pocklington reef. The distance 
between these two points is about 75 miles. 

From this point, steer to pass through the strait 
between New Ireland and the Solomon islands (see 
Pacific Islands Pilot, Vol. I.) Having cleared Lyra 
reef, take a direct course for Yap island, passing 20 
miles south-westward of Sorol, or Philip islands. 
(See Pacific Islands Pilot, Vol. I.) From Yap, steer 
direct for the Balintang channel northward of the 
Philippine islands. ( See China Sea Pilot, Vol. III). 

From Balintang channel steer direct for Hong 
Kong on a route which is clear of all dangers. (See 
China Pilot, Vol. I.) 

Note. —The above route may be varied by passing 
through the Bougainville strait, instead of between 
the Solomon islands and New Ireland. The distance 
is practically the same, namely, 4,693 miles. 

(ii) Via Guam.— After clearing Port Jackson, 
steer along the coast to the northward as far as SugaF 
Loaf point. From this position, lay a course to pass 
30 miles eastward of Cato island, and thence for a 
position lat. 20° 00' S., long. 156° 30’ E., passing 
about 30 miles eastward of Kenn reef (See Aus¬ 
tralia Pilot, Vol. III.) 

From this point, steer a direct course for Bougain¬ 
ville strait, Solomon islands, passing 30 miles eastward 
both of Mellish reef and of Pocklington reef. After 
clearing the strait, make for the island of Guam, 
passing through the Caroline islands at 20 miles 
westward of Ulul island. (See Pacific Islands Pilot, 
Vol. I.) From Guam, take the Great Circle track 
to a position lat. 21° 20' N., long. 121° 00' E., in the 
Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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4,874 miles. 

Distance from Sydney to Guam, 3,074 miles, to 
Yap, 3,085 miles. 


Route 513. Sydney to Shanghai 

There are two main routes, namely, through the 
Eastern archipelago, or east of New Guinea. The 
former is sub-divided into two routes t0 be used 
according to season, while the latter can be taken 
via Yap or Guam. 

(a) Through Eastern archipelago. 

(i) S.E. Monsoon (May to September).-^ 
Route 511 (a) (i) until abreast of Manila. Thence 
steer as directly as navigation permits up the west 

of Luzon and across to make the Southi pomt 
of Formosa. Steer up the eastern coast of Formosa 
in the strength of the Kuro shio current, here setting 
to the northward, and after passing Agincourt island 
steer for Steep Island passage, and pass through it to 
destination. 

(ii) N.E. Monsoon (December to March).— Take 
Route 511 (a) (ii) until reaching open water alter 
passing through Djailolo passage; thence steer direct 
to a position in lat. 22 55 N., long. 122 40 E., 
passing about 25 miles west of the charted position 
of Anson shoal. Thence steer direct for Steep 
Island passage and thence to destination. 

Notes. —Anson shoal has been searched for un¬ 
successfully. See Eastern Archipelago Pilot, Vol. I. 

A description of many of the channels through the 
Eastern archipelago mentioned in Route 509 to 513, 
will be found in Chapter II of Section C, Part II. 


(b) East of New Guinea. 

(i) Via Yap. —Take Route 512 (b) (i) as far as 
Yap. Thence take the Great Circle track to a position 
lat. 25° 30' N., long 126° 30' E., midway between 
Okinawa gunto and Sakishima gunto; and from 
thence steer direct to Steep Island passage and thence 
to destination. 

(ii) Via Guam.— Take Route 512 (b) (ii) to Guam. 
Thence take the Great Circle track to a position 
lat. 25° 30' N., long. 126° 30' E., midway between 
Okinawa gunto and Sakishima gunto; and from 
thence, steer direct to Steep Island passage, and 
thence to destination. 


This track passes about 40 miles south-westward 
of Parece Vela, or Douglass reef (10 feet (3“0) high). 
(See Pacific Islands Pilot, Vol. I 
Distance from Sydney to Shanghai, by (a) (i), 5,043 
miles; by (a) (ii), 4,861 miles; by b (i), 4,721 miles; 
by (b) (ii), 4,758 miles. 


islands, as described above, joining (a) above off 
Ulul. This reduces the whole distance to Yokohama 
by about 50 miles. 

Distance from Sydney to Yokohama by (a), 4,379 
miles. 

Note—A call at Guam lengthens the distance by 
51 miles only. 

Route 515. Sydney to Hakodate 

Take Route 514 (a) or (b) as far as Ulul in the 
Caroline islands, and thence steer direct to round 
the eastern extreme of Honshu; thence proceed to 
Hakodate as directly as navigation permits. See 
Japan Pilot, Vol I. 

caution. See remarks on tidal streams and 
currents off the east coast of Japan, and in Tsugaru 
kaikyo when approaching Hakodate, to be found in 
Japan Pilot, Vol. I. 

See also remarks on ice in Japan Pilot, Vol. I and 
in Part IV, Chapter I. 

Distance from Sydney to Hakodate, 4,687 miles. 
Route 516. Sydney to Vladivostok 

Take Route M4 (a) or (b) as far as Ulul in the 
Caroline islands, and thence steer direct for Bungo 
suido. Thence proceed through the Naikai (Inland 
sea) to Shimonoseki kaikyo and thence as direct as 
navigation permits to destination. 

See Japan Pilot, Vol. II for directions through 
Naikai. 

Distance from Sydney to Vladivostok, 5,014 miles 
(by 514(b)). 

Note. —If desired the passage may be taken via 
Hakodate and Tsugaru kaikyo. The distance is about 
100 miles greater. 

caution. Ice. See S. and E. coast of Korea, E. 
coast of Siberia, and Sea of Okhotsk Pilot, and 
paragraphs on ice in Part IV, Chapter I. 

Route 517. Sydney to Petropavlovsk 

Take Route 512 (b) (ii) as far as Bougainville 
strait. Thence proceed direct to destination, crossing 
the Equator in about long. 156° 30' E., and passing 
through the East Caroline islands between Oroluk 
lagoon and the Senyavin islands. 

caution. Ice. —Petropavlovsk is ice-bound between 
October and May. See South and East coast of 
Korea, East coast of Siberia, and Sea of Okhotsk 
Pilot. 

Distance from Sydney to Petropavlovsk, 5,257 miles. 

Note. —If desired the passage may be made via 
Guam. Distances are as follows:—Sydney to Guam, 
3,074 miles (See Route 512(b)(ii)); Guam to 
Petropavlovsk (direct), 2,480 miles. Total distance 
Sydney to Petropavlovsk, 5,554 miles. 


Route 514. Sydney to Yokohama 

There are two principal routes as far as the Caro¬ 
line islands where they join. 

(a) Take Route 512 (b) (ii) through Bougainville 
strait and then steer to cross equator at long. 154° 
00' E., and pass through the Caroline islands midway 
between Saijo bank and Gray Feather bank on the 
west, and Ulul, the westernmost of the Namonuito 
group, on the east; distant about 20 miles from 
each. (See Pacific Islands Pilot, Vol. I.) After 
passing Ulul island, take a track slightly curving to 
the eastward, but otherwise as directly as possible 
for Yokohama, so as to pass not less than 20 miles 
eastward of the chain of the Ladrone (or Mariana) 
islands and of the Ogasawara gunto. (See Pacific 
Islands Pilot, Vol. I), and Japan Pilot, Vol. II. 

(b) Take Route 512 (b) (i), through the strait 
between New Ireland and the Solomon islands, and 
thence proceed direct to pass through the Caroline 

See Section D. Part III. 


Route 518. Sydney to Dutch harbour 

Take Route 504 (1) (a) or (b) to Honolulu, and 
thence Route 601 to Dutch harbour. 

Distance from Sydney to Honolulu, 4,518 miles, t 
Dutch harbour, 6,555 miles. 

Route 519. —Reserved as spare. 

Route 520. Sydney to ports in British Columbia 

(1) To Prince Rupert. 

(a) Direct route. —Take Route 504(l)(b) as ar 
as the Equator in long. 178° 50' W., and tben 
a Great Circle track to a position in lat. 54 u *•» 
long. 133° 10' W., in Dixon entrance. From 1 
point proceed as directly as navigation permi 
destination. h 

Notes. —The above Great Circle P asses t T7r ? ea te 
the Hawaiian islands eastward of French tng 
shoal. 

Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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The direct passage may be made also via Hecate 
strait- in this case the Great Circle track will pass 
through the Hawaiian islands eastward of Necker 

“gf via Honolulu or Suva and Honolulu.—Take 
Route 504 (1) (a) or (b) to Honolulu and thence take 
the Great Circle track to Dixon entrance or to 
Hecate strait. Thence continue as directly as naviga¬ 
tion permits to destination. See Note under (2) (b) 
below. 

(2) To Vancouver. 

(a) Direct route— Proceed as in (l)(a) above to 
the Equator and thence take a Great Circle track to 
a position in lat. 48° 30' N., long. 124° 45' W., in 
Juan de Fuca strait, and thence continue as directly 
as navigation permits. See Navigational Notes and 
Cautions under Route 741 (b). 

M,te_The Great Circle track passes about 25 
miles to the eastward of the reported position of 
Wilder shoal, and passes through the Hawaiian 
islands to the eastward of Nihoa. 

(b) Via Honolulu or Suva and Honolulu. —Take 
Route 504 (1) (a) or (b) to Honolulu, and thence take 
a Great Circle track to Juan de Fuca strait as in 
(2) (a) above. 

Note. —Routes (1) (b) and (2) (b) are provided for 
vessels with only a moderate radius of action; the 
longest uninterrupted run, if calling at Suva and 
Honolulu, is 2,785 miles between these two ports. 
Coal burning vessels may make an additional call 
at Apia in the Samoa islands. This increases the 
total distance by about 120 miles, but the longest leg 
on the passage is 2,395 miles (Honolulu to Prince 
Rupert) or 2,420 miles (Honolulu to Vancouver). 
Distances from Sydney are:— 

To Prince Rupert by (a), 6,835 miles; by (b), using 
504(1) (a), 6,913 miles; by (b), using 504 (1) (b), 
6,938 miles. 

To Vancouver by (a), 6,929 miles; by (b), using 
504(1) (a), 6,938 miles; by (b), using 504(l)(b), 
6,963 miles. 

caution. See remarks on Currents, Fogs, Kelp, 
etc., under Route 741. 


Route 521. Sydney to San Francisco or San Diego— 

See Note regarding Fogs under Routes 740 and 741. 

Any one of the following four routes may be 
taken, the choice depending on the radius of action 
of the vessel. Route (d) is recommended for vessels 
with a small bunker capacity. It can be varied by 
calling at Apia on the passage from Suva to Honolulu; 
only small stocks of coal, but no oil fuel, are available 
at Apia. The total distance is increased by 123 miles 
by this variation, but the longest unbroken portion 
of the passage is 2,275 miles instead of 2,783 miles. 

(a) Via Honolulu.— Take Route 504(l)(b) to 
Honolulu, and thence follow a Great Circle track to 
either San Francisco or San Diego. 

(b) Via Suva.— Take Route 503 (1) to Suva, and 
thence a Great Circle direct to San Francisco or 
ban Diego. 

J c ) Via Apia.—Take Route 503 (2) to Apia, and 
hence a Great Circle as in (a) or (b). 

(d) Via Suva and Honolulu. —Take Route 504 (1) (a) 
o Honolulu via Suva and continue thence as in (a). 
ee remarks above regarding a call at Apia. 

Distances from Sydney are:— 

To San Francisco by (a), 6,636 miles; by (b), 6,492 
mil es; by ( c ), 6,521 miles; by (d), 6,609 miles. 

To San Diego by (a), 6,813 miles; by (b), 6,546 
mUes ; by (c), 6,553 miles; by (d), 6,793 miles. 


|j Route 522. Sydney to Panama 
. I one of the following four routes according 

r v , vessels’ radius of action, route (d) being for 
P sels with a small radius of action. 

- .i— r> part III. 



(a) Via Wellington.— Follow Route 500 to Welling¬ 
ton and there join Route 593 (2) (a), Wellington to 
Panama. 

(b) Via Tahiti. —Take Route 502 to Tahiti and 
there join Route 593 (2) (b), Wellington to Panama. 

(c) Via Suva (direct) or via Suva and Tahiti .— 
Take Route 503 (1) to Suva, and there join Route 
553 (a), or 553 (b) to Panama. 

(d) Via Suva, Honolulu, San Diego, and Man¬ 
zanillo. —Take 504 (1) (a) to Honolulu via Suva 
(Route 503 (1) as far hs Suva). Thence take a Great 
Circle track to San Diego, and thence steer along 
the coast to Manzanillo and Panama. 

Distances from Sydney to Panama:— 

By (a).—Sydney to Wellington, 1,233 miles; 
Wellington to Panama, 6,533 miles. Total distance, 
7,766 miles. 

By (b).—Sydney to Tahiti, 3,304 miles; Tahiti to 
Panama, 4,570 miles. Total distance, 7,874 miles. 4 

By (c).—Sydney to Suva, 1,735 miles; Suva to 
Panama, 6,302 miles. Total distance, 8,037 miles. 

Sydney to Suva, 1,735 miles; Suva to Tahiti, 1,835 
miles; Tahiti to Panama, 4,570 miles. Total distance, 
8,140 miles. 

By (d).—Sydney to Suva, 1,735 miles; Suva to 
Honolulu, 2,783 miles; Honolulu to San Diego, 
2,275 miles; San Diego to Manzanillo, 1,128 miles; 
Manzanillo to Panama, 1,719 miles. Total distance, 
9,640 miles. 

Note.— By calling at Apia (Samoa islands) the 
passage from Suva to Honolulu is divided into two 
parts of 644 miles and 2,262 miles. This makes the 
longest leg on route (d) 2,275 miles, Honolulu to San 
Diego. The total distance is increased by 123 miles. 
Only coal is available at Apia. 

Route 523. Sydney to Callao 

Take Route 500 to Wellington and there join 
Route 594, Wellington to Callao. 

Distance from Sydney to Callao, 6,950 miles. 

Note. —By not calling at Wellington the total 
distance is reduced by about 20 miles. 


Route 524. Sydney to Iquique or Valparaiso 

Take Route 500 to Wellington to join Route 595 (1), 
Wellington to Iquique or Valparaiso. 

Distance from Sydney to Iquique, 6,882 miles; to 
Valparaiso, 6,291 miles. 

Note— By not calling at Wellington the total 
distance is reduced by about 20 miles. 


Route 525. Sydney to Estrecho de Magallanes 
(Magellan strait) and Cabo de Hornos (Cape Horn) 

See remarks on Ice on pages 40 and 126. 

Two routes may be taken, one direct, around the 
South Cape of New Zealand; the other via Cook 
strait, calling at Wellington for bunker replenishment. 

(a) Direct route— Alter clearing Port Jackson, take 
the Great Circle track to a position lat. 47° 50' S., 
long 167° 50' E., midway between The Traps and 
The’Snares, off the South point of Stewart island. 
New Zealand. From this point, steer on a second 
Great Circle track to a position lat. 48° 30' S., long. 
165° 00' W Thence continue on Rhumb lines, by 
the Southern route, Route 485, to a position lat. 
52° 45' S., long. 100° 00' W. 

Thence proceed on a Rhumb line either to Cabo 
Pilar (Cape Pillar) at entrance of Estrecho de Magal¬ 
lanes, or to lat. 56° 40' S„ long. 67° 00' W passing 
about 20 miles southward of Islas Diego Ramirez, 
and thence north-eastward past Cabo de Hornos. 

(b) Via Wellington— First take Route 500 to 
Wellineton From Wellington take the Great Circle 
Ual7o the position lat. 49 § ° W S., long 150° 00' W. 
to join (a) above. By not calling at Wellington the 
total distance is reduced by about 20 miles. 

ndex on pages 357 and 358. 
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Distances from Sydney are:— 

To the position off The Snares, 1,121 miles. 

To Cabo de Hornos (Cape Horn), by (a), 5,865 
miles; by (b), 5,853 miles. 

To Cabo Pilar (Estrecho de Magallanes), by (a), 
5,639 miles; by (b), 5,627 miles. 


Route 526. Sydney to Bishop rock (English channel) 

Four routes may be taken, two eastward, via 
Panama, or via Estrecho de Magallanes (Magellan 
strait), and two westward, via Aden, or via cape oi 
Good Hope. 

fa) Via Paanma. —Take Route 522 to Panama 
and, after passing through the canal to Colon, take 
the reverse of Route 41 (2) or (3), to Bishop rock 

(b) Via Estrecho de Magallanes.— Take Route 525 
to Estrecho de Magallanes and, after passing through 
the strait, take Route 278 to Porto de Recife, and 
from thence the reverse of Route 45 (1) to Bishop 
rock. 


(c) Via Aden. —Take Route 497 (3) to Fremantle 

and thence Route 457 to Aden. From Aden take 
Route 302 to Suez and, having passed through the 
canal, take Route 290, from Port Said to Gibraltar- 
from thence take Route 80 to Bishop rock. ’ 

Note.— If no calls are to be made on the passage 
to Aden, a vessel should consider making the voyage 
via Thursday island, especially in winter, to avoid 
the bad weather across the Australian bight. The 
distance is about 820 miles more, but see Route 
447 (c). 

(d) Via Cape Town.—Take Route 497 (2) as far 
as Cape Otway, to join Route 472, Melbourne to 
Cape Town; thence take Route 156 to Bishop rock 

Distances from Sydney to Bishop rock. 

Via Panama, 12,157 miles; via Aden, 11,198 
miles; via Estrecho de Magallanes, 12,852 miles; 
via Cape Town, 11,976 miles. 

Route 527.— Reserved as spare. 

Route 528. Reserved as spare. 


(iv) ROUTES FROM BRISBANE 


Route 529. Brisbane to Sydney 

After clearing the approaches to Brisbane, steer 
to the southward along the coast, well outside all 
bights, so as to take advantage of the current, which 
generally sets to the southward at from one to three 
knots. 

The usual rule is not to allow the land to “ dip,” 
when making to the southward. 

Distance from Brisbane to Sydney, 515 miles. 

Route 530. Brisbane to Tasmania, Victoria, South 
and West Australia 

Take Route 529 to Sydney and thence by Route 
497 to Melbourne, Adelaide, Albany, and Fremantle, 
or by Route 498 to Hobart. 

Distance from Brisbane to Adelaide, 1,471 miles; 
to Albany, 2,316 miles; to Fremantle, 2,638 miles; 
to Hobart, 1,132 miles; to Melbourne, 1,080 miles. 

Route 531. Brisbane to Thursday island 

See General remarks in Route 507. 

(a) Inner route. 

After clearing the entrance to Moreton bay, stand 
to the northward, and after rounding Sandy cape, 
and passing Breaksea spit and Sandy cape shoal 
(see Australia Pilot, Vol. Ill) enter the Inner Route 
at Curtis channel, or Capricorn channel. Thence 
proceed as in Route 507 (a). 

(b) Outer route. 

(i) Via Raine Island entrance. —After leaving More- 
ton bay, steer a direct course for a position lat. 
21° 00' S., long. 154° 40' E., about 20 miles eastward 
of Frederick reef (or, if preferred, so as to pass 20 
miles eastward of Saumarez reef and 20 miles west¬ 
ward of Frederick reef). From this point, steer to 
round Lihou reef at about 50 miles distance, and for 
a position in lat. 15° 30' S., long. 152° 00' E.; there 
join Route 507 (b) (i). 

(ii) Via Great North-east channel. —Proceed as in 
(b) (i) to the position in lat. 15° 30' S., long. 152° 00' 
E., and thence as in Route 507 (b) (ii). 

Distance from Brisbane to Thursday island, by 
(a), 1,317 miles; by (b) (i), 1,615 miles; by (b) (ii), 
1,702 miles. 

Route 532. Brisbane to Port Darwin 

Take any of the above three routes to Thursday 
island (the Inner Route being that recommended) 
and thence as direct as navigation permits to Port 
Darwin, passing either northward of Melville island, 
or southward of it through Howard channel, Clarence 
strait. 

See Section D. Part III. 


Distance from Brisbane to Port Darwin, passing 
northward of Melville island, 2,160 miles; southward 
of Melville island, 2,050 miles. In both cases it is 
assumed that the Inner route to Thursday island 
has been used. 


Route 533. Brisbane (or Sydney) to Cape Town, 
Durban or Mombasa 

The passage may be made either south-about via 
Bass strait and Fremantle, or north-about, via the 
Inner route and Thursday island. The south-about 
route is the shorter, but consideration must be given 
to the weather that can be expected in various seasons. 

(1) To Cape Town or Durban. 

(a) Via Bass strait and Fremantle .—Take Route 
529 to Sydney, and thence Route 497 (3) to Fre¬ 
mantle; thence take Route 454 to Durban or Cape 
Town. 

(b) Via Inner route and Thursday island .—Take 
Route 531 (a) to Thursday island; thence take 
Route 445 to Durban or Cape Town. 

(2) To Mombasa. 

(a) Via Bass strait and Fremantle .—Take Route 
529 to Sydney, and thence Route 497 (3) to Fre¬ 
mantle. From Fremantle proceed on one of the 
following routes. 

Direct .—Take a Great Circle track direct to 
Mombasa. The track crosses Nazareth bank (See 
South Indian Ocean Pilot) about 30 miles north¬ 
eastward of Albatross island; it passes very close 
to the charted position of Rajaswaree shoal (See 
South Indian Ocean Pilot), and thence southward ot 
the Farquhar group, and northward of the Cos- 
moledo group. 

(ii) Via Mauritius .—Take Route 455 to Mauritius, 
and thence Route 353 to Mombasa. 

(b) Via Inner route and Thursday island .—Take 
Route 531 (a) to Thursday island and thence proceed 
as directly as navigation permits to a position in la . 
11° 30' S., long. 118° 00' E., and thence take a Rhumb 
line track direct to lat. 8° 00' S., long. 68 00 E. *r 
this point steer to pass northward of Saya de Ma 
bank, and southward of Coetivy island an . ' 
Francis island; thence proceed as directly as na g 
tion permits to Mombasa. 

Distance from Brisbane:— „ 

To Cape Town, via (1) (a) (taking 454 (a) ), 7,1» 
miles; via (1) (a) (taking 454(b)), 7,778 miles, 

(1) (b), 8,298 miles. „ 

To Durban, via (1) (a) (taking 454(a )),, 7,^ 
miles; via (1) (a) (taking 454 (b) ), 6,979 mil , 

(1) (b), 7,652 miles. 

Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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To Mombasa, via (2)(a)(i), 7,201 miles; via 
( 2 )( a )(ii), 7,271 miles; via (2)(b), 7,417 miles. 

Distances from Sydney are.—Via Fremantle 500 
miles less or via Thursday island 403 miles more than 
those given above. 

Route 534. Brisbane (or Sydney) to Aden 

Passage may be made either south-about via Fre¬ 
mantle, or north-about via Thursday island. The 
latter, taking the shortest seasonal route in each case, 
is a little more than 230 miles the shorter of the two 
(from Brisbane). 

(a) Via Fremantle .—Take Route 530 to Fre¬ 
mantle, and thence Route 457 to Aden. 

(b) Via Thursday island .—Take Route 531 (a) to 
Thursday island, and thence Route 447 to Aden. 

Distance from Brisbane to Aden by (a), 7,561 miles; 
by (b), 7,329 miles. 

For distance from Sydney, deduct 500 miles via 
Fremantle, or add 403 miles via Thursday island. 


Route 535. Brisbane (or Sydney) to Colombo or 
Singapore 

The passage may be made either south-about via 
Fremantle, or north-about via Thursday island (and, 
in the case of Singapore, either southward and west¬ 
ward of Java, or northward of Java). The route 
via Thursday island is, in each case, considerably the 
shorter. 

(a) Via Fremantle .—Take Route 530 to Fre¬ 
mantle, and thence Route 456 to Colombo, or Route 
460 to Singapore. 

(b) Via Thursday island .—Take Route 531 (a) to 
Thursday island, and thence Route 446 to Colombo, 
or Route 443 to Singapore. 

Distance from Brisbane to Colombo by (a), 5,759 
miles; by (b), 5,293 miles; to Singapore by (a), 4,861 
miles; by (b), 3,821 miles. 

For distance from Sydney deduct 500 miles via 
Fremantle, or add 403 miles via Thursday island. 


Route 536. Brisbane to ports in Arabian sea, Persian 
gulf, Bay of Bengal, Eastern Archipelago, Hong Kong 
and China sea 


.(1) To Arabian sea or Persian gulf.— Proceed 
via Route 531 (a) to Thursday island, and thence by 
Route 446 to Colombo; from Colombo take Route 
400 to Persian gulf, or Route 401 to Bombay or 
Karachi. If not calling at Colombo take Route 448 
from Thursday island. 

(2) To ports in Bay of Bengal. —Take Route 
531 (a) to Thursday island and thence Route 443 to 
Singapore. If not calling at Singapore take one 
section of Route 449 to destination, noting that 449 
U) (a) and (2) (a) contain the shortest route to Cal¬ 
cutta or Madras. To Rangoon, Route 449 (3) should 
De taken. 


(3) To Hong Kong, ports in Eastern ARCHI¬ 
VE 6 ? AND Ch ina sea.— Take Route 531 (a) to 
ursday island and thence as described in Routes 
rom Sydney; 510 (1) (a) to Balik Papan or 510 (2) (a) 
“farakan, 511 (a), (i) or (ii) to Manila, 512 (a) to 
H °ug Kong and China sea. 

Wole.—The passage to Hong Kong may be made 
J JO'nmg Route 512 (b) (i), west of Bougainville 
T 1 ’ °r Route 512 (b) (ii) at Bougainville strait. 
Distances from Brisbane are:— 

Ar .? bian sea and Persian gulf .—To Bombay, 
jrifeg miles; to Fa <>. 7,563 miles; to Karachi, 6,613 


Ports in Bay of Bengal.— To Calcutta, 5,471 
|| t0 Madras, 5,407 miles; to Penang, 4,197 
>> to Rangoon, 4,938 miles. 

™ on S Kong, ports in Eastern archipelago, and 
? ea —To Ambon, 2,269 miles; to Amoy, 
mUes ; to Balik Papan, 3,074 miles; to Bangkok, 
See Section D. Part III. 


To . 
China 
3,986; 


4,513 miles; to Djakarta (Batavia), 3,466 miles; to 
Hong Kong, 4,046 miles; to Manila, 3,512 miles; 
to Saigon, 4,102 miles; to Shanghai, see Route 537; 
to Tarakan, 3,113 miles. 

Route 537. Brisbane to Shanghai 

There are two main routes, namely, through the 
Eastern archipelago, or east of New Guinea. The 
former is divided into two routes to be used accord¬ 
ing to season, while the latter can be taken via Yap, 
or via Guam. Details of the routes will be found in 
Route 513, Sydney to Shanghai, which should be 
joined as follows:— 

Route 513 (a) (i) or (ii) at Thursday island (See 
Route 531 (a) ). 

Route 513 (b) (i).—Off Frederick reef. 

Route 513 (b) (ii).—At Bougainville strait (reached 
by steering as directly as navigation permits from the 
position off Frederick reef). 

Distance from Brisbane to Shanghai via 513 (a) (i), 
4,634 miles; via 513 (a) (ii), 4,458 miles; via 513 
(b) (i), 4,221 miles; via 513 (b) (ii), 4,325 miles. 

Route 538. Brisbane to Yokohama, Hakodate or 
Vladivostok 

In each case steer to join Route 514 (a) at Bougain¬ 
ville strait (See Route 537), or Route 514(b), off 
Frederick reef. Thence follow Route 514 to Yoko¬ 
hama, 515 to Hakodate, or 516 to Vladivostok. 

Distance from Brisbane (joining Route 514(a) at 
Bougainville strait) to Yokohama, 3,980 miles; to 
Hakodate, 4,324 miles; to Vladivostok, 4,682 miles. 

By joining Route 514(b) at Frederick reef, the 
distances are reduced by about 50 miles. 

Route 539 .—Reserved as spare. 


Route 540. Brisbane to Honolulu (Hawaiian islands) 

After clearing Moreton bay, steer to pass about 20 
miles westward of Cato island, and the same distance 
eastward of Bird island or Wreck reef. Round the 
N.W. point of Bampton reef at about 30 miles dis¬ 
tance, and steer thence to pass midway between 
Vanikoro island (the southernmost of the Santa Cruz 
group) and Torres island, the northernmost of the 
Banks islands. The distance between the two islands 
is about 80 miles, and the water deep. Cross the 
meridian of 170° E., at lat. 10° S., and take a direct 
Rhumb line to cross the Equator in 178° 50' W., 
passing 50 miles northward of Nanumea, the northern¬ 
most of the Ellice islands, and 50 miles southward of 
Arone, or Hurd island, the southernmost of the 
Gilbert islands. 

From the Equator steer on a Rhumb line to Hono¬ 
lulu. See also Route 553 for passage for vessels with 
a small radius of action. 

Distance from Brisbane to Honolulu, 4,139 miles. 

Route 541. Brisbane to Noumea (New Caledonia) 

Proceed on the direct Rhumb line track, passing 
midway between Kelso bank and Capel bank (no 
known dangers on them) at a distance of about 30 
miles from each. 

Distance from Brisbane to Noumea, 825 miles. 


Route 542. Brisbane to Suva (Fiji islands) 

From Moreton bay take a Rhumb line track direct 
to a position in lat. 23° 00' S., long. 170° 00' E. This 
track passes close to the 28 fathoms (51 m 2) (reported 
1944) but well clear of other reported shoals to the 
south’ and south-east of New Caledonia. From the 
above position steer first for a point about half way 
between Matthew and Hunter islands, and then on a 
Rhumb line direct to Kandavu passage, and thence 
to Suva. 

Distance from Brisbane to Suva, 1,560 miles. 
dex on pages 357 and 358. 
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Route 543. Brisbane to Toug.tapu (Tonga or 

Circle track » destmatton, arm th “ and 

Z l quite dear of all 

« from Brisbane to Tongatapn, 1,827 miles. 

Route 544. Brisbane to Apia (Samoa islands) 

R< Thereare two routes, one direct and the other via 
Suva; the former is about 30 miles sh ° rter ' h 
/„) Direct —After clearing Moreton bay, talce tne 
oS Shrank mvatoa, or Turaeda^ 

ii & f* s*#n S! 

SffTto 20 mtesoutoid of Hunter 

about 110 miles to the eastward (see Pacific Islands 
of Vatoa^vvWch is^O^feet (63“7) hig^shape 
destination. 

The track passes 20 miles northward of Cura?oa 
reef, northward of Tafahi island. 

(b) Via Suva .—Take Route 542 to Suva and 
thence proceed as directly as navigation permits to 

^Distance from Brisbane to Apia, by (a), 2,173 
miles; by (b), 2,204 miles. 

Route 545. Brisbane to Fanning island 

Take Route 542 until it crosses the meridian of 
168° 00' E. in about 23° 30' S., and there join Route 
504 (b) (i), Sydney to Fanning island. 

Distance from Brisbane to Fanning island, 3,405 
miles. 

Route 546. Brisbane to Tahiti or Rarotonga (Cook 
islands) 

After clearing Moreton bay take the Great Circle 
track direct to Tahiti. 

The track passes about 10 miles northward of 
Rarotonga (Cook islands) and 10 miles southward of 
Mauke; it crosses the various meridians as follows:— 
160° E., at latitude 27° 00' S. 

170° E., „ 26° 40' S. 

180° „ 25° 30' S. 

170° W., „ 23° 45' S. 

160° W„ „ 21° 10' S. 

The track passes clear of all known dangers (about 
10 miles to the southward of the discoloured water 
reported in 1944 in lat. 24° 06' S., long. 172° 56' W.), 
but there are few soundings along part of the track 
and care is advisable when navigating these waters. 

Distance from Brisbane to Rarotonga, 2,637 miles; 
to Tahiti, 3,255 miles. 

Route 547. Brisbane to Auckland 

See Note as to Fog at the beginning of Sub-section 
(vi) of this chapter on page 140. 

After clearing Moreton bay, take a Rhumb line 
track to pass 15 miles off Cape Maria Van Diemen, 
and thence to destination as directly as navigation 
permits. 

This track passes 13 miles northward of Middleton 
reef, and 8 miles northward of the Three Kings rocks. 
It is recommended in preference to the Great Circle, 
which passes close to Middleton reef, while the 
saving in the whole distance is only two miles. 
Distance from Brisbane to Auckland, 1,360 miles. 

See Section D. Part III. 


Section B 


Route 548. Brisbane to Wellington 

After clearing Moreton bay, take the Rhumb line 
track to a position lat. 40° 30' S., long. 173° 55' E., 
off the entrance to Cook strait. Thence proceed as 
directly as navigation permits through Cook strait 
to destination. The track passes about 30 miles 
eastward of Lord Howe island and Balls Pyramid. 

There is a saving of three miles only in the whole 
distance by taking the Great Circle track, and it 
passes barely 10 miles clear of the above dangers. 
Distance from Brisbane to Wellington, 1,446 miles. 
See Note as to Fog at the beginning of Sub¬ 
section (vi) of this chapter on page 140. 

Route 549. Brisbane to Bluff harbour 

After clearing Moreton bay take the Rhumb line 
or Great Circle track (no practical difference in 
distance) for Solander island (1,095 feet (333 m 8) high), 
at entrance to Foveaux strait, rounding Puysegur 
point at a safe distance. See New Zealand Pilot. 
Thence proceed as directly as navigation permits to 
destination. 

Distance from Brisbane to Bluff harbour, 1,465 
miles. , „ 

See Note as to Fog under Route 548. 

Route 550.— Reserved as spare. 

Route 551. Brisbane to British Columbia (Prince 
Rupert or Vancouver) 

See Navigational Notes under Route 741. 

There are two routes by which passage may be 
made; direct or via Honolulu. 

(a) Direct.—Take Route 540 as far as the point 
where the track crosses the Equator in long. 178° 50' 
W , to join Route 520 (l)(a) or (2) (a). 

(b) Via Honolulu .—Take Route 540 to Honolulu 
and thence proceed as in Route 520 (1) (b) or (2) (b). 

Distance from Brisbane to Prince Rupert, by (a), 

6 432 miles; by (b), 6,531 miles; to Vancouver, by 
(a), 6,532 miles; by (b), 6,550 miles. 

Route 552. Brisbane to San Francisco or San Diego 

Take Route 540 to Honolulu, and thence take a 
Great Circle track to either destination. See Route 
553 regarding passage for vessels with a very small 
radius of action. 

See Note on Fogs under Route 740. 

Distance from Brisbane to San Francisco, 6.23U 
miles; to San Diego, 6,414 miles. 

Route 553. Brisbane to Mexico (West) and Panama 

Passage may be made in a variety of wa y s > f ° ur °^ 
which are given below. The route via Suva and thence 
direct to Panama is the shortest, but the second 
section of the passage is 6,302 miles in len ® th -, J te 
with a very small radius of action can us ® . th ilto 
via Suva, Honolulu, San Diego and Manzanillo 
(fuel oil only), on which the longest non-stop run i 
2,783 miles from Suva to Honolulu; th ® la “f t J 
be sub-divided, if necessary, into two P arts - ? bu \ es . 
Apia, 644 miles; Apia to Honolulu, 2^62 miles, 
this increases the total distance by 123 
Route (d) below. c . 

(a) Via Suva direct—Take Route 542 o ^ 

thence steer to pass through Nanuku pa g 
take a Great Circle track to a ^ Wellington 

long. 120° 00' E., to join Route 593 (2) (b), wei & 
to Panama via Tahiti. Tahiti — 

(b) Via Tahiti direct, or via Suva and' 1 ^‘to 

Take Route 546 direct to Tahiti, or R p roro 
Suva and thence Route 645 .Suvato ™[ Ungton to 
Tahiti proceed as in Route 593 (2) (b), vv 
Panama, via Tahiti. Welling- 

(c) Via Wellington- Take Route^ 1 
ton; from thence take Route 593 (2) ( ) 
direct. 

Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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(d) Via Suva, Honolulu, San Diego, and Man- 
zanillo —Take Route 542 to Suva, and thence pro¬ 
ceed as in Route 522 (d). See the remarks at the 

beginning of this route. 

Distances from Brisbane to Panama. 

By ( a )—Brisbane to Suva, 1,560 miles; Suva to 
Panama, 6,302 miles. Total distance, 7,862 miles. 

By (b).—Brisbane to Tahiti direct, 3,255 miles; 
Tahiti to Panama, 4,570 miles. Total distance, 7,825 
miles. By calling at Suva and Tahiti the distances 
are: Brisbane to Suva, 1,560 miles; Suva to Tahiti, 

1 835 miles; Tahiti to Panama, 4,570 miles. Total 
distance, 7,965 miles. 

By (c).—Brisbane to Wellington, 1,446 miles; 
Wellington to Panama (direct), 6,533 miles. Total 
distance, 7,979 miles. 

B y (d).—Brisbane to Suva, 1,560 miles; Suva to 
Honolulu, 2,783 miles;- Honolulu to San Diego, 
2,275 miles; San Diego to Manzanillo, 1,128 miles; 
Manzanillo to Panama, 1,719 miles. Total distance, 
9,465 miles. 

Route 554. Brisbane to Callao, Iquique or Val¬ 
paraiso 

Proceed via Wellington, taking Route 548. From 
Wellington take Route 594 to Callao, or Route 595 (i) 
to Iquique or Valparaiso. 

Distance from Brisbane to Wellington, 1,446 
miles. Wellington to Callao, 5,717 miles. Total 
distance, 7,163 miles. 

Wellington to Iquique, 5,649 miles. Total distance, 
7,095 miles. 

Wellington to Valparaiso, 5,058 miles. Total 
distance, 6,504 miles. 

Route 555. Brisbane to Estrecho de MagaUanes and 
Cabo de Hornos 

Take Route 548 to Wellington and thence Route 
595 (2) or (3) to destination. 


Distance from Brisbane to Estrecho de Magallanes 
(Cabo Pilar), 5,840 miles; to Cabo de Hornos, 6,066 
miles. 

Route 556. Brisbane to Bishop rock (English 
channel) 

Passage may be made eastward via Panama or via 
Estrecho de Magallanes (Magellan strait), or westward 
via Aden or via Cape Town. 

(a) Via Panama. —Take Route 553 to Panama 
and, after passing through the canal, take the reverse 
of Route 41 (2) or (3) to Bishop rock. 

(b) Via Estrecho de Magallanes. —Take Route 555 
to Estrecho de Magallanes and, after passing through 
the strait, take Route 278 to Porto de Recife, and 
from thence the reverse of Route 45 (1) to Bishop 
rock. 

(c) Via Aden. —Take Route 531 to Thursday 
island, and thence 447 to Aden. From Aden take 
Route 302 to Suez and, having passed through the 
canal, take Route 290 to Gibraltar, and thence Route 
80 to Bishop rock. 

If passage to Aden is made south-about via Fre¬ 
mantle the distance is increased by 230 miles, but that 
via Thursday island is recommended. See Route 
447 (c). 

(d) Via Cape Town. —Take Route 530 as far as 
Cape Otway to join Route 472, Melbourne to Cape 
Town; thence take Route 156 to Bishop rock. 

Distances from Brisbane to Bishop rock:— 

Via Panama, 12,253 miles; via Estrecho de 
Magallanes, 13,064 miles; via Aden, 11,618 miles; 
via. Cape Town, 12,474 miles. 

Route 557.— Reserved as spare. 

Route 558.— Reserved as spare. 


(v) ROUTES FROM THURSDAY ISLAND 
Routes from Thursday island to ports in the Indian ocean.—See Section B, Part III, Chapter V. 
Routes to Australian ports.— See Route 444 and 507 (reversed). 

Thursday island to Singapore.— See Route 443. 


Route 559. Thursday island to Balik Papan or 
Tarakan 

Take the relevant part of Route 510. 

Distance from Thursday island to Balik Papan, 
1.757 miles; to Tarakan, 1,796 miles. 

Route 560. Thursday island to Manila 

(a) During South-East Monsoon (May to Sep¬ 
tember) .—Take, the relevant part of Route 511 (a) (i). 

(b) During North-East Monsoon (December to 
March). —Take the relevant part of Route 511 (a) (ii). 

Distance from Thursday island to Manila by (a), 
2.195 miles; by (b), 2,163 miles. 


Note .—Passage may also be made round the 
Louisiade archipelago and between New Ireland and 
the Solomon islands, but the distance is about 250 
miles longer to Guam and no less than 690 miles 
longer to Yap. 

Route 563. Thursday island to Shanghai 

Take relevant part of Route 513 (a), (i) or (ii), 
according to season. 

Distance from Thursday island to Shanghai, by 
(a) (i), 3,323 miles; by (a) (ii), 3,141 miles. 

Route 564. Thursday island to Yokohama 

Either of the two routes below may be taken. 


Route 561. Thursday island to Hong Kong 

(a) During S.E. Monsoon. —Take relevant part of 
Route 511 (a) (i) as far as Mindoro strait, and thence 
Proceed direct to Hong Kong. 

(b) During N.E. Monsoon.—Take relevant part of 
Route 511 (a) (ii) as far as Verde Island passage, and 
“once proceed direct to Hong Kong. 

Distance from Thursday island to Hong Kong by 
2,729 miles; by (b), 2,697 miles. 

R °ute 562. Thursday island to Yap or Guam 

^ k f relevant part of Route 511 (a) (ii) as far as 
JJjailolo passage, and thence proceed as directly as 
Vl gation will permit to either Yap or Guam. 

1 £!? tance from Thursday island to Yap by (a) (ii), 
,/42 nuies; to Guam, 2,166 miles. 

See Section D. Part III. 


(a) Through the Eastern archipelago. —Take Route 
511 (a) (i) as far as Djailolo passage and thence 
proceed as directly as possible to Yokohama. 

(b) Via Bougainville strait. —Pass through Raine 
Island entrance or through Bligh entrance, and steer 
for and pass through either China strait, or through 
Jomard entrance, or steer to pass round the Louisiade 
archipelago. In either case proceed as directly as 
possible to Bougainville strait and join Route 514(a) 
to Yokohama. 

Distance from Thursday island to Yokohama, by 
(a), 3,240 miles; by (b), 3,707 miles. 

Passage may also be made via Manila. The dis¬ 
tance will be 4,010 miles, but during the South-East 
Monsoon a smoother passage over a considerable 
portion of the route may be expected. 

Index on pages 357 and 353. 
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Route 565. Thursday Island to Honolulu or Famdng 

“o routes may be taken to Honolulu, the first 
being used also for Fanning island. 

SSffSwSi 

sSS-„~dffi77““ 

(b) Via Bougainville strait 
p ’ / through Bligh entrance and China strait, or 

to Honolulu. . . , / Q x 

Distance from Thursday island to Honolulu by W, 
4,295 ZL] by (b), 4,178 miles^(via China strait), 
to Fanning island by (a), 3,840 miles. 

The distances in (a) above may be shortened by 
about 30 miles by passing between Rennell island 
and (northward of) Indispensable reel. 

Route 566. Thursday island to Suva (Fiji) or Apia 
(Samoa) 

(11 To Suva.— Pass through Raine Island entrance, 
and take a direct course to pass northward of Cape 
Cumberland, Espiritu Santo island (New Hebrides). 
Thence, after rounding the north P° m |i 
island, steer to a position in lat. 15 50 b., long. 
170° 00' E., and thence direct to Kandavu passage, 
passing well south of the discoloured water reported 
in 194 in lat. 15° 49' S., long 170° 22 E. 

(2) To Apia.— From Raine Island entrance steer to 
pass either north or south of Banks islands. Thence 
steer to pass about midway between Hoorn islands 
and the shoal reported in 1944 to lie about 70 miles 
to the north-westward. From this point proceed 
direct for Apolima strait, and thence to Apia. 

Distance from Thursday island to Suva, 2,206 
miles; to Apia, 2,771 miles. 

Route 567. Thursday island to Tahiti 

After passing through Raine Island entrance, steer 
to round the north point of Espiritu Santo island 
(New Hebrides), and thence continue northward of 
Fiji islands to destination, passing about half way 
between Niua Fo’ou and Zephyr shoal, and south of 
Niuatoputapu. 

Distance from Thursday island to Tahiti, 4,033 
miles. 

Route 568. Thursday island to Auckland or Wellington 

Passage may be made either via Raine Island 
entrance and the Outer route, or via the Inner route 
(see Route 507), and Capricorn channel. The latter 
is the route usually followed; there is little difference 
in the distance to Auckland, but to Wellington the 
Inner route is over 50 miles shorter. 

(a) Via Raine Island entrance .—Pass through 
Raine Island entrance, and take the Outer route to a 
position lat. 20° 00' S., long. 156° 30' E. Take as 
direct a course thence to destination as navigation 


Section B. 

permits. If for Auckland, pass 25 miles westward 
of Bellona shoals towards North cape of New 
Zealand. If for Wellington, steer for a position at 
the entrance of Cook strait, in lat. 40° 30' S., lone 
173° 55' E. 

(b) Via Inner route .—Take the Inner route along 
the Australian coast to Capricorn channel, and 
thence proceed to either destination as directly as 
navigation permits. Pass well north of Middleton 
reef if bound to Wellington. 

Distance from Thursday island to Auckland by 
(a), 2,481 miles; by (b), 2,489 miles; to Wellington 
by (a), 2,666 miles; by (b), 2,612 miles. 

Route 569. Thursday island to North American ports 

Proceed via Honolulu (Route 565), taking a Great 
Circle track onwards to destination. 

Distances from Thursday island: To Prince 
Rupert, 6,690 miles. To Vancouver, 6,715 miles. 
To San Francisco, 6,385 miles. To San Diego, 6,570 
miles. 

Mote .—Vessels of small radius of action can make 
the passage to Honolulu via Suva and Apia; the 
distance is increased by about 120 miles, but the 
longest leg of the passage to Honolulu is only 2,260 
miles between Apia and that port. 

Route 570. Thursday island to Central American 
ports 

Take passage via Suva (Route 566) or Tahiti 
(Route 567) or by a combination of any two of these. 
Passage onward is by Great Circle in each case, 
after clearing Samoa from Suva, or the north of lies 
Marquises from Tahiti when bound to Manzanillo. 

Bound to Panama take relevant part of Route 553 
from Suva, or Route 593 (2) (b) from Tahiti. 
Distances from Thursday island:— 

To Manzanillo via Suva, 7,274 miles; via Tahiti, 
7,528 miles. To Panama via Suva, 8,508 miles; via 
Tahiti, 8,603 miles. 

Mote .—Vessels of small radius of action can make 
the passage via Suva, Apia, Honolulu, San Diego, 
and Manzanillo (fuel oil only) to Panama. The 
distance is 10,233 miles, but the greatest distance on 
any one leg is 2,275 miles from Honolulu to San 
Diego. 

Route 571. Thursday island to South American ports 

To Callao passage can be made e ither (a) via 
Wellington (Route 568 (b) ), or (2) via TahUi^Rou e 
567); there is little difference (54 mite only)i m 
distance. To Valparaiso, Estrecho de Magallanes 
or Cabo de Hornos, proceed via Wellington (Route 
568 (b) ). 

Distances from Thursday island: 

Via Wellington to Callao, 8,329 miles; Jo W- 
paraiso, 7,670 miles; to Estrecho de Malian 
(Cabo Pilar), 7,006 miles; to Cabo de Hornos, V 
miles; via Tahiti to Callao, 8,383 miles. 

Route 572 .—Reserved as spare. 

Route 573 .—Reserved as spare. 


(vi) ROUTES FROM NEW ZEALAND 


caution. Fog. Visibility. Fog is rare, excepting 
at the south end of New Zealand, In the Bay of 
Islands, and in Hokianga, there is sometimes a 
morning fog in September, October and November, 
which generally clears at lOh. a.m. Dense fog occurs 
occasionally in winter. In the Bay of Plenty fog has 
See Section D. Part III. 


continued for three days in October, but^ g^^^nd 
is very unusual. At the southern P art .°^. . w jth a 
and in Foveaux strait, in autumn and wmt®r, ™ no t 
high barometer and light easterly win > g f urt her 
uncommon. See New Zealand Pilot tor 
details. 

dex on pages 357 and 358 
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Part IV. Ch. II. 


Route 574 - Auckland to Australian ports 

In each case take the reverse of the route to Auck¬ 
land as shown below. 

(1) To Brisbane— Route 547. Distance, 1,360 

m ?2)To a Hobart.— Route 488. Distance, 1,517 
miles Page 129. 

(3) To Melbourne.— Route 492. Distance, 1,644 
miles Page 129. 

( 4 ) To Sydney.— Route 501. Distance, 1,274 miles. 

Pa ( 8 5) To°Thursday island.— Route 568. Distance, 
2,481 miles. Page 140. 


Route 575. Auckland to Noumea (New Caledonia), 
Suva (Fiji islands), Tongatapu (Friendly islands), Apia 
(Samoa islands), Rarotonga (Cook islands), and 
Tahiti (lies de la Societe) 

Proceed as directly as navigation permits in all 
cases; to Rarotonga and Tahiti by Great Circle; to 
the remainder by Rhumb line. 

Distance from Auckland to Noumea, 988 miles; 
to Suva, 1,140 miles; to Tongatapu, 1,098 miles; to 
Apia, 1,583 miles ; to Rarotonga, 1,629 miles; to 
Tahiti, 2,215 miles. 

caution. Dangers, or possible dangers, have been 
reported in recent years in the area to the southward 
and south-eastward of the Friendly islands. Care 
must be exercised in navigating in the vicinity. 


Route 576. Auckland to Fanning island or to Honolulu 

(1) To Fanning island.— The Great Circle track 
may be taken; it passes clear of all charted dangers, 
though only about 5 miles westward of the obstruction 
reported in lat. 21° 57' S., long. 174° 01' W. The 
track passes close east of Manua islands. 

(2) To Honolulu. —Steer to pass a safe distance to 
the westward of Samoa islands and thence, after 
passing eastward of the Tokelau group, direct to 
Honolulu. 

See Caution under Route 575. 

Distance from Auckland to Fanning island, 2,843 
miles; to Honolulu, 3,820 miles. 

Note .—Vessels with limited radius of action may 
make the passage to Honolulu via Suva and/or Apia. 
The distance to Honolulu via Suva is 3,925 miles, 
and via Apia (direct), 3,843 miles. See Route 553 
for further details of Suva and Apia route. 


Route 577. Auckland to North American ports 

Proceed via Apia and Honolulu. (See Route 
576 (2) above). From Honolulu proceed as detailed 
in Routes 591 and 592 from Wellington. 

Distance from Auckland to Prince Rupert, 6,238 
miles; to Vancouver, 6,263 miles; to San Francisco, 
5,933 miles; to San Diego, 6,118 miles. 

Note .—An unbroken route may be taken.by vessels 
with considerable bunker capacity, by using Route 
y6(l) as far as Fanning island to join Route 613 to 
destination. Distances will be: 6,220 miles to Prince 
Rupert; 6,193 miles to Vancouver; 5,724 miles to 
ban Francisco, and 5,783 miles to San Diego. 


toute 578. Auckland to Manzanillo and to Panama 

Proceed to Panama either direct, via Tahiti, or via 
Manzanillo. 

v\i a LP irect -~Take a Great Circle track to lat. 
„ 40 S., long. 160° 00' W. to join Route 593 (2) (a), 
Wellington to Panama. ,. . , 

J°) Via Tahiti. —Take Route 575 to Tahiti and 

Xm henCe 3S in Route 593 ^ Wellingt ° n t0 

t Via Manzanillo. —For vessels with a very small 
annu of action the Passage may be made via Apia 
und Honolulu (see Route 576); thence to San Diego, 
an along the coast to Panama via Manzanillo. 
m -Z lstance from Auckland to Panama, via (a), 6,695 
u s> wia (b), 6,785 miles; via (c), Apia, 1,583 miles, 
Honolulu, 2,262 miles; San Diego, 2,275 miles; 

See Section D. Part III. 


Manzanillo, 1,128 miles; Panama, 1,719 miles. Total 
via (c), 8,965 miles. 

Note .—If the passage is made direct from Honolulu 
to Manzanillo, there is a saving of 387 miles, but the 
distance from Honolulu to Manzanillo is 3,016 miles. 

Note .—Fuel or diesel oil, but no coal, is available 
at Manzanillo. Coal is available at San Diego only 
by arrangement, but ample supplies are kept in stock 
at Los Angeles, 90 miles to the northward. 

Route 579. Auckland to Callao 

Take a Great Circle track direct. 

Distance from Auckland to Callao, 5,828 miles. 

Route 580. Auckland to Iquique, Valparaiso, Estrecho 
de Magallanes, and Cabo de Homos 

Take a Great Circle track to lat. 50° 00' S., long. 
140° 00' W., a point on Route 485, Southern route 
across the South Pacific ocean. From this point 
proceed as follows:— 

(1) To Iquique or Valparaiso. —Take a Great 
Circle track direct. 

(2) To Estrecho de Magallanes.— Proceed by 
Rhumb line direct to Cabo Pilar. 

(3) To Cabo de Hornos. —Follow Route 485 to 
a point in lat. 52° 45' S., long. 100° 00' W., and 
thence a Rhumb line track to lat. 56° 40' S., long. 
67° 00' W. and thence to pass Cabo de Hornos. 

Distance from Auckland to Iquique, 5,828 miles; 
to Valparaiso, 5,237 miles; to Cabo Pilar (Estrecho 
de Magallanes), 4,573 miles; to Cabo de Hornos, 
4,799 miles. 


Route 581.— Reserved as spare. 

Route 582. Wellington to Australian ports 

In each case take the reverse of the route to Welling¬ 
ton shown below. 

(1) To Brisbane. —Route 548. Distance, 1,446 
miles. Page 138. 

(2) To Hobart. —Route 487. Distance, 1,290 
miles. Page 129. 

(3) To Melbourne. —Route 493. Distance, 1,489 
miles. Page 129. 

(4) To Sydney.— Route 500. Distance, 1,233 miles. 
Page 130. 

(5) To Thursday island. —Route 568. Distance, 
2,612 miles. Page 140. 

Route 583. Wellington to Singapore, Borneo and 
Manila 

In each case take the reverse of Route 568 to 
Thursday island, and thence:— 

(1) To Singapore.— Take Route 443. See page 109. 

(2) To Balik Papan or Tarakan.— Take Route 

55 (3) Tcf Manila. —Take Route 560. See page 139. 
Distances are the sum of the routes indicated above. 

Route 584. Wellington to Yap and Hong Kong 

Passage may be made via Thursday island or via 
Yat> the former being about 50 miles shorter. 

(a) Via Thursday island.—Take the reverse of 
Route 568 to Thursday island, and thence Route 561 

t0 fh^Via^Yap .—Pass through Cook strait, and steer 
for a position lat. 20° 00' S„ long. 156° 30' E., midway 
between the Bellona reefs and Kenn reef to.join Route 
512 (b) (ii), Sydney to Hong Kong via Guam On 
reaching the Equator in about long. 153 30 S., 
steer towards Yap, and thence proceed as in Route 
512 (b) (i) to Hong Kong. , , . 

Distance from Wellington to Hong Kong by a , 
5,309 miles; by (b), 5,390 miles; to Yap, 3,792 miles. 

Route 585. Wellington to Guam and Shanghai 

Proceed via Yap, Guam or Thursday island, the 
first named being 37 miles shorter than via Guam, 
r n dex on pages 357 and 358. 
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and 336 miles shorter than via j^on 

more sheltered passage however may be expec 

'\lTrTtop'° T&6 Route 584(b) as far « Y ap 
to join Route 513(b)(1), Sydney to Shanghai, via 

HISSs- 

, to Guam, 3,770 miles. 

Route 586. Wellington to Yokohama 

Proceed as in Route 584 (b) (and 512 (b) , 

as Bougainville strait, whence the passage is conttpu 
to Yokohama as detailed in Route 514(a), Sydney to 

Y °SS from Wellington to Yokohama, 5,075 

“iS're.-A call at Guam only lengthens the passage 
by about 50 miles. 

Route 587. Wellington to Noumea (New Caledonia) 
or Suva (Fiji islands) 

In each case pass through Cook strait and thence 
proceed as directly as navigation permits westward 
of North island, New Zealand. , 

Distance from Wellington to Noumea, 1,241 miles, 
to Suva, 1,476 miles. 

Route 588. Wellington to Tongatapu (Friendly islands), 

or Apia (Samoan islands) 

Proceed as directly as navigation permits, passing 
eastward of North island, New Zealand. 

Distance from Wellington to Tongatapu, 1,394 
miles; to Apia, 1,881 miles. 

Route 589. Wellington to Honolulu or Fanning island 

Take a Rhumb line track in each case as directly 
as navigation permits. 

Distance from Wellington to Honolulu, 4,114 
miles; to Fanning island, 3,109 miles. 

Note _a call at Apia, when bound for Honolulu, 
adds only about 25 miles to the total distance, and is 
recommended for coal-burning vessels with a small 
radius of action. 

A call at Suva ( See Routes 587 and 643 (3) ), where 
all varieties of fuel are obtainable, adds only 145 
miles to the distance by the direct route. 

caution. There are no fuel supplies available at 
Fanning island, and small stocks of coal only at Apia. 

Route 590. Wellington to Rarotonga or Tahiti 

After rounding Cape Palliser, take a Great Circle 
track to either destination. 

Distance from Wellington to Rarotonga, 1,800 
miles; to Tahiti, 2,348 miles. 

Route 591. Wellington to Prince Rupert or Van¬ 
couver 

Passage may be made either direct, via Honolulu, 
or via Apia and Honolulu. 

(a) Direct. —After clearing the coast of New 
Zealand, take a Rhumb line track as directly as 
navigation permits, to cross the Equator at about 
long. 157° 00' W. Thence take a Great Circle to 
destination via Juan de Fuca, or Hecate strait to 
Vancouver or Prince Rupert respectively. 

caution. The track passes between Buffon reef 
and Harans reef, the position of each of which is 
doubtful; it then passes west of Beveridge reef and 
east of Antiope reef. As no soundings have been 
recorded in this area and along much of the rest of 
the track great care must be exercised. 

See Section D. Part III. 


Section B 


(b) Via Honolulu. —Proceed as directly as naviga¬ 
tion permits to Honolulu and thence on a Great Circle 
to Juan de Fuca, or Hecate strait, according to 
destination. 

(c) Via Apia and Honolulu. —Vessels with a limited 
radius of action can call at Apia, where a small stock 
of coal is kept; no fuel oil is normally stored. Tha 
distance is increased by only about 25 miles. See 
also Notes under Route 589. 

Distance from Wellington to Prince Rupert by 
(a), 6,480 miles; by (b), 6,510 miles. To Vancouver 
by (a), 6,448 miles; by (b), 6,533 miles. 

By (c), the distances are: 

' To Apia, 1,881 miles; to Honolulu, 2,260 miles; 
to Prince Rupert, 2,395 miles. Total distance to 
Prince Rupert, 6,536 miles. 

To Apia, 1,881 miles; to Honolulu, 2,260 miles; 
to Vancouver, 2,420 miles. Total distance to Van¬ 
couver, 6,561 miles. 

Note.— The passage may be made also via Fanning 
island, but as no fuel stocks are maintained at that 
island, no advantage is gained by a call there. The 
distance is only 11 miles more to Vancouver, and 
6 miles more to Prince Rupert. 

caution. — See Route 741 regarding Currents, 
Fogs, Kelp, etc. 

Route 592. Wellington to San Francisco or San Diego 

Passage may be made direct, via Honolulu, via 
Apia, or via Apia and Honolulu. 

(a) Direct.— Take a Great Circle track direct to 
either destination. 

Notes. —Much of the route to either port has not 
been surveyed and undiscovered dangers may exist. 

The track to San Francisco passes within about 
40 miles eastward of Starbuck island and of Malden 
island {between Lots. 5° and 6° S., Long. 155° W.). 
The currents in the vicinity, which run usually to the 
westward (South Equatorial current) are uncertain in 
velocity, and are reported occasionally to be reversed; 
great caution is therefore necessary until past these 
low and dangerous reef-islets. A large portion of the 
reefs of both islands is awash, and is prolonged in an 
easterly direction. See Pacific Islands Pilot, Vol. III. 

To San Diego, the track passes between Hervey 
island and Aitutaki in the Cook islands and, later, 
very close to Vostok island {Lat. 10° 00' S., Long. 152 
15' W.). Thence it clears all known dangers, but 
much of the route is unsurveyed (Breakers were 
reported in 1944 about 60 miles west of the track in 
lat. 6° 15' S., long. 150° 45' W). 

(b) Via Honolulu. —Take Route 589 to Honolulu, 
and thence a Great Circle track to destination. 

(c) Via Apia.—Take Route 588 to Apia and 
thence take a Great Circle track diwetjto either 
destination. They are both clear of all charted 

^dfvia Apia and Honolulu.— Jake Ro “ te . 5 $ 
(calling at Apia) to Honolulu, and thence as m b) 
above. This route is recommended for vessels vv 
a small radius of action, but Notes under Route 
589. 

Distances from Wellington are:— 

By (a), to San Francisco, 5,906 miles; to 
Diego, 5,852 miles. p 

By (b), to Honolulu, 4,114 miles; to San F 
cisco, 2,090 miles: Total distance 
Honolulu to San Diego, 2,275 miles: Total dista 
6,389 miles. „ „ 

By (c), to Apia, 1,881 miles; to San Fra ? t o 
4,165 miles: Total distance, 6,046 miles, ^ 
San Diego, 4,196 miles: Total distance 6,077 
By (d): The total distances are about 23 {0 

longer than (b) above; the ^ T lst t ance _£° Rotfe 589. 
Honolulu is 2,260 miles. See Notes underRou 
See Remarks on Fogs under Routes 740 ana 
Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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Route 593 - Wellington to Manzanillo or Panama 

m To Manzanillo.— Take Route 590 to Tahiti. 
Thence take Rhumb line tracks first to lat. 14° 43' S., 

, " i 48 ° 53' W., north-west of Matahiva, Archipel 

des Tuamotu, and then to lat. 6° 30' S., long. 140° 
00' W north-west of lies Marquises. From this 
point take a Great Circle track direct to destination. 

tf ote —The direct Great Circle from Cape Palliser 
passes through the Archipel des Tuamotu, and the 
distance saved is only 60 miles. 

(2) To Panama.— An unbroken route may be 
taken or one via a Pacific island fuelling port, 
according to radius of action, as follows:— 

(a) Unbroken route —Take the Great Circle track 
to a position lat. 41° 40' S., long. 160° 00' W. From 
this point take a second Great Circle track to a 
position on the Equator, in long. 83° 00' W. crossing 
the various meridians at the following latitudes:— 
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150° 

W. at 

lat. 40° 

00' S. 

140° 

w. „ 

„ 37° 

20' S. 

130° 

w. „ 

„ 33° 

35' S. 

120° 

w. „ 

„ 29° 

00' S. 

110° 

w. „ 

„ 22° 

30' S. 

100° 

w. „ 

„ 15° 

00' S. 

90° 

w. „ 

„ 6° 

25' S. 


From the position on the Equator, steer as directly 
as navigation permits, eastward of Isla Malpelo to 
Balboa (Panama). 

Note .—The direct Great Circle track between 
Wellington and Panama crosses the meridian of 
150° 00' W„ at lat. 38° 30' S. The area immediately 
northward of this position has in it several reported 
dangers (Maria Theresa reef, Ernest Legouve reef, 
etc.; see Pacific Islands Pilot, Vol. III). 

The route given above is therefore recommended, 
and it is only 45 miles longer than the direct Great 
Circle track between the two places. 

(b) Via Tahiti.—Take the Great Circle track to 
Tahiti, and then, after passing westward and north- 
ward of Archipel des Tuamotus continue on another 
Great Circle to a position lat. 6° 21' N., long. 80° 35' 
W. at the entrance of Panama bay, and thence 
proceed as directly as navigation permits to Balboa. 

(c) Via Tahiti and Manzanillo —Take Route (1) 
above to Manzanillo an’d thence proceed along the 
coast to Panama. 

Note .—Fuel and diesel oil, but no coal, is available 
at Manzanillo. Vessels with a limited coal capacity 
must use (d) or (e) below. 

(d) Via Tahiti and San Diego .—Take Route 590 to 
Tahiti, and thence, passing west of Archipel des 
Tuamotu, take a Great Circle track direct to San 

Die g°. , 

(e) Via Apia, Honolulu, San Diego and Man¬ 
zanillo .—Take Route 592(d) to San Diego and 
proceed thence along the coast to Manzanillo and 
Panama. This route is designed for vessels with a 
small radius of action. See Notes under Route 589. 

Note .—Coal is available at San Diego only by 
arrangement, but supplies are ample at Los Angeles, 
90 miles to the northward. 

Distances from Wellington are:— 

To Manzanillo, via Tahiti, 5,843 miles. 

To Panama: By (2) (a), 6,533 miles. By (2)(b), 
to Tahiti, 2,348 miles; to Panama, 4,570 miles. Total 
distance, 6,918 miles. 

By (2) (c), to Tahiti, 2,348 miles; to Manzanillo, 
3,495 miles; to Panama, 1,719 miles. Total distance, 
2,562 miles. 

By (2) (d); T o Tahiti, 2,348 miles; to San Diego, 
3,550 miles; to Panama, 2,839 miles. Total distance, 
°>737 miles. , , 

By (2) (e): To Apia, 1,881 miles; to Honolulu, 
2-260 miles; to San Diego, 2,275 miles; to Man- 
1,128 miles; to Panama, 1,719 miles. Total 
d ™ance, 9,263 miles. See also Notes under Route 

See■ Section D. Part HI- 


Route 594. Wellington to Callao 

Steer first to pass north of Chatham islands, and 
then take a Great Circle track direct to Callao. 

Distance from Wellington to Callao, 5,717 miles. 

Route 595. Wellington or Port Chalmers to Iquique, 
Valparaiso, Estrecho de Magallanes and Cabo de 
Hornos 

From Wellington, take a Great Circle track to 
lat. 49° 30' S., long. 150° 00' W.; from Port Chalmers, 
or other ports on east coast of New Zealand, take 
a Great Circle track to a position lat. 48° 30' S., long. 
165° 00' W. In either case continue on a Rhumb 
line to a position lat. 50° 00' S., long. 140° 00' W., 
and thence:— 

(1) To Iquique or Valparaiso. —Take a Great 
Circle track direct to either destination. 

(2) To Estrecho de Magallanes. —Continue on a 
Rhumb line direct to Cabo Pilar. 

(3) To Cabo de Hornos. —Steer first on a Rhumb 
line to a position lat. 52° 40' S., long. 100° 00' W. and 
thence on a second Rhumb line to a position in lat. 
56° 52' §., loitg. 68° 42' W., about 20 miles southward 
of Diego Ramirez islands; and then turn to the north¬ 
eastward to pass Cabo de Hornos at a distance of 
about 15 miles. 

Distance from Wellington: To Iquique, 5,649 
miles; to Valparaiso, 5,058 miles; to Cabo Pilar 
(Estrecho de Magallanes), 4,394 miles; to Cabo de 
Hornos, 4,620 miles. 

Distance from Port Chalmers: To Iquique, 5,694 
miles; to Valparaiso, 5,104 miles; to Cabo Pilar 
(Estrecho de Magallanes), 4,439 miles; to Cabo de 
Hornos, 4,665 miles. 

caution. Ice. See page 126. 

Route 596. Wellington to Bishop rock (English 
channel) 

Four routes may be taken, two eastward, via 
Panama, or via Estrecho de Magallanes, and two 
westward, via Aden, or via Cape Town. 

(a) Via Panama.— Take Route 593 to Panama, 
and thence as in Route 526 (a). 

(b) Via Estrecho de Magallanes.— Take Route 595 
to Cabo Pilar, and thence as in Route 526 (b). 

(c) Via Aden. —Take the reverse of Route 492 as 

far as Wilson promontory and there join Route 
497 (3), Sydney to Fremantle, and thence as in 
Route 526 (c). _ 

(d) Via Cape Town— Take the reverse of Route 
492 as far as Wilson promontory and there join 
Route 526 (d). 

Distances from Wellington to Bishop rock:— 

Via Panama, 10,924 miles; via Estrecho de Magal¬ 
lanes, 11,613 miles; via Aden, 12,102 miles; via Cape 
Town, 12,847 miles. 

Route 597. Bluff harbour to Australian ports 

In each case take the reverse of the route to Bluff 
harbour shewn below. 

(1) To Brisbane. —Route 549. Distance, 1,465 
m (2)’ To Hobart.— Route 486. Distance, 930 miles. 
** a (3) To Melbourne. —Route 494. Distance, 1,208 

*( 4 ) To Sydney. —Route 499. Distance, 1,105 miles. 
Page 130. 

Route 598. The Snares to Iquique, Valparaiso, 
Estrecho de Magallanes and Cabo de Hornos 

Take the Great Circle track to lat. 48° 30' S., long. 
165° 00' W., and join Route 595. The distance is 
about 120 miles longer than those given from 

We i g -The routes from The Snares are taken from 
a position about 50 miles east-north-east of the 
islands in lat. 47° 50' S., long. 167° 50 E. 

Routes to The Snares from the Indian ocean are 
given in Section B, Part III. 

Route 599 and m.—Reserved as spare. 

Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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Section B. 


(vii) ROUTES FROM THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


A. FROM HONOLULU. 

Route 601. Honolulu to North American ports 

To Prince Rupert, or to Vancouver, take a Grea 
Circle track to Dixon entrance, or to Juan deFuca 
strait respectively, and thence proceed as directly as 
navigation will allow to destination. 

To other North American ports take a Great Circle 
track direct. 

Distances from Honolulu: 

To Dutch harbour, 2,037 miles; to Columbia R. 
(Astoria), 2,246 miles; to Prince Rupert, 2,396 miles, 
io San Diego, 2,275 miles; to San Francisco, 2,091 
miles; to Vancouver, 2,419 miles. 

Route 602. Honolulu to Mexican and Central Ameri¬ 
can ports 

In each case take a Great Circle track direct. 

Distance from Honolulu to Acapulco, 3,287 mi es; 
to Manzanillo, 3,016 miles; Mazatlan, 2,853 miles, 
Panama, 4,683 miles; Salina Cruz, 3,552 miles. 

Note. —Vessels with a small radius of act ion may 
proceed to Panama via San Diego (Route 601), via 
Manzanillo or via San Diego and Manzanillo. 

The distances to Panama will be:— 

Via San Diego: Honolulu to San Diego, 2,275 
miles; San Diego to Panama, 2,839 miles. Total 
distance, 5,114 miles. 

Via Manzanillo: Honolulu to Manzanillo, 3,016 
miles; Manzanillo to Panama, 1,719 miles. Total 
distance, 4,735 miles. 

Via San Diego and Manzanillo: Honolulu to San 
Diego, 2,275 miles; San Diego to Manzanillo, 1,128 
miles; Manzanillo to Panama, 1,719 miles. Total 
distance, 5,122 miles. 

caution. No coal is available at San Diego or 
Manzanillo, but supplies can be obtained at Los 
Angeles about 90 miles to the northward of the 
former. Fuel and diesel oil is available at both places. 


Route 603. Honolulu to South American ports, to 
Estrecho de Magallanes, and to Cabo de Homos 

Take a Great Circle track direct in each case. 

To Cabo de Hornos the Great Circle track passes 
about 60 miles eastward of lies Marquises, and about 
the same distance eastward of Henderson island 
{Lat. 24° 22' S., Long. 128 0 18' W.). 

Distance from Honolulu to Callao, 5,157 miles; 
to Iquique, 5,716 miles; to Valparaiso, 5,912 miles; 
to Fstrecho de Magallanes (Cabo Pilar), 6,170 miles; 
to Cabo de Hornos, 6,473 miles. 


Route 604. Honolulu to Tahiti, Fanning island, Raro¬ 
tonga, Apia, Tongatapu, or Suva 

(1) To Tahiti, Fanning island, Rarotonga, 
Apia, or Tongatapu. —Take as direct a course as 
navigation will permit. See Route 621. 

(2) To Suva. —Follow the relevant part of Route 
504 (1) (a) in reverse. 

Distance from Honolulu to Apia, 2,262 miles; to 
Fanning island, 1,054 miles; to Rarotonga, 2,553 
miles; to Suva, 2,783 miles; to Tahiti, 2,379 miles; 
Tongatapu, 2,751 miles. 

Route 605. Honolulu to Auckland or Wellington 

Take the reverse of Route 576 (2) to Auckland, or 
of Route 589 to Wellington. 

Vessels with a small radius of action may call at 
Apia to re-fuel if necessary. Only about 25 miles is 
added to the total distance. See Notes under Route 
589. 

Distance from Honolulu to Auckland, 3,820 miles; 
to Wellington, 4,114 miles. 

See Section D. Part III. 


Route 606. Honolulu to Thursday island, Brisbane 
or Sydney 

Take the reverse of the routes indicated below. 

(1) To Thursday island.— Reverse of Route 565 
(a) or (b). Distance, 4,295 or 4,178 miles. Page 140. 

(2) To Brisbane.— Reverse of Route 540. Dis¬ 
tance, 4,139 miles. Page 137. 

(3) To Sydney.— Reverse of Route 504 (1) (a), or 
504(1) (b). Distance, 4,518 or 4,543 miles. Page 131. 

For routes onward from Thursday island into the 
Indian ocean. See Part III, Chapter V. 

Route 607. Honolulu to Yokohama 

(a) Usual route—Take a Rhumb line track which 
passes about 20 miles southward of the chain of islets 
and reefs, and proceeds direct to the entrance to 
Yokohama bay. 

Good weather is usually experienced on this route. 

(b) Alternative route— Pass along the north side 
of the chain of islands until abreast Midway island, 
and thence take a Great Circle track to Yokohama. 

Distance from Honolulu to Yokohama, by (a), 
3,430 miles; by (b), 3,389 miles. 

Route 608. Honolulu to Shanghai or to Hong Kong 

(1) To Shanghai. —Take the reverse of Route 
727 (1). 

(2) To Hong Kong.— Take Route 607 (a) towards 
Yokohama as far as the meridian of 180°, lat. 26° 00' 
N. and from this point take the Great Circle track 
for a position lat. 21° 25' N., long. 121° 00' E. in the 
Bashi channel, southward of Formosa. The vertex 
of this Great Circle is at long. 162° 00' E. in lat. 27° 
05' N„ and passes between Kazan retto and Ogasa- 
wara gunto, between lats. 26° 15' N. and 25 30 N. 
It also passes about 30 miles southward of Okino- 
Oagari shima (109 feet high). 

From Bashi channel, the course is the direct 
Rhumb line to Hong Kong. 

Distance from Honolulu to Hong Kong, 4,849 
miles; to Shanghai, 4,322 miles. 


Route 609. Honolulu to Guam 

Take the Great Circle track to Guam. This passe 0 
closely to Wake island, lat. 19° 11' N., long. 166s 
31' E., which is only about 20 feet high, and conse¬ 
quently should be given a wide berth. ( See Pacino 
Islands Pilot, Vol. II.) 

TKemnno frnm Honolulu to Guam, 3,330 miles. 


Route 610. Honolulu to Singapore 

For routes onward from Singapore into the Indian 
ocean. See Part III., Chapter V. 

(a) Via Bashi channel.— Take Route 608 (2) as far 
as the Bashi channel and thence proceed to PR* “P 
the Main Route of the China sea between Maccles 
field bank and the Paracel islands (see Route 68 / UD- 

(b) Via Guam.— Take Route 609 to Guam an 
thence Route 668 (2) to Singapore. 

Distance from Honolulu to Singapore, y ’ 
6,049 miles; by (b), 5,997 miles. 

Route 611. Honolulu to Manila 

(a) Direct. —Follow a Great Circle track ‘ re £ s 
to San Bernardino strait, and thence co 
directly as navigation permits t0 M a ““ a, rTliam an d 

(b) Via Guam. —Take Route 609 to Guam, a. 
thence a Great Circle track to San Berna . r .^ n D |rmits 
and thence proceed as directly as navigati P 

to Manila. / \ 4 762 

Distance from Honolulu to Manila by (a), 
miles; by (b), 4,827 miles. 
ndex on pages 357 and 358. 
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Route 612 .—Reserved as spare. 

B. FROM FANNING ISLAND. 
caution. No fuel is available at Fanning island. 
Ample supplies of fuel of all kinds are available 
at Honolulu (1,054 miles) northward of Fanning 

^To the southward, Suva (1,884 miles) is the nearest 
island where coal and fuel oil can be obtained in large 
quantities. At Tahiti (1,411 miles) a moderate supply 
of coal and diesel oil is kept in stock and a small 
quantity of fuel oil might be obtained. 

A small stock of coal is kept at Apia (1,293 miles). 

Route 613. Fanning island to Honolulu and North 
American and Mexican ports 

(1) To Honolulu. —Proceed as directly as naviga¬ 
tion permits. 

(2) To Prince Rupert, Vancouver, San Fran¬ 
cisco or San Diego. —In each case take a Great Circle 
track direct. The passage may be made via Hono¬ 
lulu if re-fuelling is necessary. See (1) above and 
Route 601. 

(3) To Meixcan ports. —Take a Great Circle track 
direct. 

Distances from Fanning island:— 

To Acapulco, 3,593 miles; to Honolulu, 1,054 
miles; to Manzanillo, 3,447 miles; to Mazatlan, 
3,286 miles; to Prince Rupert, 3,377 miles; to San 
Diego, 2,939 miles; to San Francisco, 2,881 miles; 
to Vancouver, 3,350 miles. 


C. FROM TAHITI. 

Route 619. Tahiti to ports in America from Callao 
northwards 

In each case the route is northward of Archipel 
des Tuamotu. 

(1) To Prince Rupert, Vancouver, San Fran¬ 
cisco or San Diego.— After clearing Matahiva, 
Archipel des Tuamotu, take a Great Circle track 
direct to destination. 

(2) To Manzanillo. —Proceed as in Route 593 (1). 

(3) To Panama. —Proceed as in Route 593 (2) (b). 

(4) To Callao.— Steer northward to clear Mata- 
hiva and thence to the eastward to pass northward of 
Disappointment islands. Thence take a Great Circle 
track direct to Callao. By passing southward of 
Ahunui {Lat. 19° 40' S., Long. 140° 28' W.) and then 
taking a Great Circle track to Callao the distance is 
reduced by about 135 miles. 

Distance from Tahiti to Prince Rupert, 4,438 miles; 
to Vancouver, 4,312 miles; to San Francisco, 3,666 
miles; to San Diego, 3,550 miles; to Manzanillo, 
3,495 miles; to Panama, 4,570 miles; to Callao, 
4,350 miles. 

Note .—Vessels with a small radius of action 
should proceed via Honolulu (See Route 621); 
thence, when bound to ports south of San Diego, 
proceed via that port and ManzaniHo. The total 
distance is very much increased, but the longest 
uninterrupted passage is only 2,380 miles between 
Tahiti and Honolulu. 


Route 614. Fanning island to Panama 

Take a Great Circle track direct. 

Distance from Fanning island to Panama, 4,850 
miles. 

Route 615. Fanning island to Tahiti, Rarotonga, 
Apia, Tongatapu or Suva 

(1) To Tahiti, Rarotonga, Apia or Tongatapu.— 
Take a course as directly as navigation permits. 

(2) To Suva. —Take the reverse of the appro¬ 
priate part of Route 504 (2) (b). 

Distance from Fanning island to Apia, 1,293 miles; 
to Rarotonga, 1,504 miles; to Suva, 1,885 miles; to 
Tahiti, 1,411 miles; to Tongatapu, 1,770 miles. 

Route 616. Fanning island to Auckland and Wellington 

In each case take the route indicated below. 

(1) To Auckland. —Reverse of Route 576 (1). 
Distance, 2,843 miles. Page 141. 

(2) To Wellington.— Reverse of Route 589. 
Distance, 3,109 miles. Page 142. 

Route 617. Fanning island to Australian ports 

In all cases take the route indicated below. 

(1) To Brisbane.— Reverse of Route 545. Distance, 
’405 miles. Page 138. 

W To Sydney.—R everse of Route 504 (2) (a) or 
Rage f 3 “ to,c “’ 3 ’ 600 and 3 > 619 miles respectively. 

Sfiw ?° Thursday island.— Reverse of Route 
” W- Distance, 3,840 miles. Page 140. 

I n j*° r r °utes onward from Thursday island into the 
ndla n ocean, Part III, Chapter V. 

Route 618. Fanning island to Hong Kong 

25 'v r lce , a Great Circle track to a position in lat. 21° 
islanH , g - 1450 °°' E., Passing north of the Marianas 
lin. th . ence Proceed by Great Circle, or Rhumb 
Positi^ er ? is no Practical difference in distance), to a 
Bash i ln lat 21 ° 25 ' N. long. 121° 00' E., in the 
the dir^ From Bashi channel, the course is 

ect Rhumb line to destination, 
miles from Fanning island to Hong Kong, 

See Section D. Part III. 


Route 620. Tahiti to Iquique, Valparaiso, Estrecho 
de Magallanes or Cabo de Homos 

(1) To Iquique. —Take the Great Circle track 
direct passing southward of Ahunui {Lat. 19° 40' S., 
Long. 140° 28' W.). 

(2) To Valparaiso. —Steer to pass a safe distance 
south of Hereheretue and the Duke of Gloucester 
group, and thence take a Great Circle track direct 
to Valparaiso. The track passes close south of Islas 
Juan Fernandez and Mas Afuera. 

(3) To Estrecho de Magallanes or Cabo de 
Hornos.— Take a Great Circle track to Cabo Pilar, 
if bound to Estrecho de Magallanes or, if bound to 
Cabo de Hornos, take a Great Circle track to a point 
south of Islas Diego Ramirez and thence to Cabo de 
Hornos. 

Distance from Tahiti to Iquique, 4,484 miles; to 
Valparaiso, 4,256 miles; to Cabo Pilar, 4,031 miles; 
to Cabo de Homos, 4,289 miles. 

Route 621. Tahiti to Honolulu 

Take a Rhumb line track direct. The track passes 
between Caroline and Vostok islands and close to 
the breakers, reported in 1926 as lying about 30 miles 
south-westward of Filippo reef. 

Distance from Tahiti to Honolulu, 2,380 miles. 

Route 622. Tahiti to Rarotonga, Tongatapu, Apia 
or Suva 

(1) To Rarotonga. —Proceed by Rhumb line 

^fll'xo tongatapu.— Steer to pass northward of the 
Cook islands, and thence to pass midway between the 
charted positions of Buffon and Harans reefs; thence 
proceed direct to destination. 

(3) To Apia.— Proceed as directly as navigation 
permits. , . . 

641 To Suva.— Proceed as directly as navigation 
permits, passing through Nanuku passage or through 
Lakemba passage, the distance by the latter bemg 
about 30 miles less. See Pacific Islands Pilot, Vol. II. 

Distance from Tahiti to Rarotonga, 619 miles; to 
Tongatapu, 1,470 miles; to Apia, 1,305 miles; to 
Suva (via Lakemba passage), 1,835 miles. 

Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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Route 623. Tahiti to Auckland or Wellington 

Take a Great Circle track direct to either des- 

“"mSc from Tahiti to Auckland, 2,215 miles; to 
Wellington, 2,350 miles. 

Route 624. Tahiti to Thursday Island, Brisbane or 
Sydney 

^o'B 4 £iS-keS ofRoute 546. DU,once, 

3>2 (1) To SYDS-Re«rse of Route 502. DlsHmce, 

3, ForTomes onward'from Thursday island into the 
Indian ocean. See Part III, Chapter V. 


Section B. 


Route 625 .—Reserved as spare. 

Route 626. Tahiti to Yokohama 

Take the Great Circle direct. See Route 74 3 (2). 
Distance from Tahiti to Yokohama, 5,139 miles. 

Route 627. Tahiti to Guam and Shanghai 

Steer first to pass Apia or to call at that port; 
thence proceed as directly as navigation will permit 
to join Route 513 (b) (ii) at Guam crossing the 
Equator in about long. 154° 00 E, and proceeding 
to Guam as given in Route 512 (b) (u). 

Distance from Tahiti to Shanghai, 6,172 miles. 

Note .—The direct route, not calling at Guam, is 
about 165 miles shorter, but it is not recommended. 

Route 628. Tahiti to Yap, Hong Kong or Manila 

Proceed via Yap, crossing the Equator at about 
long. 154° 00' E. after passing near or calling at Apia 
as given in Route 627. 

From Yap proceed via Balintang channel (see 
Route 512 (b) (i) ) to Hong Kong. To Manila pass 
through San Bernardino strait. 

Distance from Tahiti to Hong Kong (calhng at 
Apia (1,303 miles) and Yap (3,296 miles from Apia), 
6,197 miles; to Manila (calhng as above), 5,755 miles. 

Route 629. Tahiti to Singapore 
Take the reverse of Route 567 to Thursday island, 
and then proceed by Route 443 (a) or (b) to Singapore. 

Distance from Tahiti to Singapore, via 443(a), 
6,579 miles; via 443 (b), 6,537 miles. 

For routes onward into the Indian ocean from 
Singapore. See Part III, Chapter V. 


Route 634. Apia to Manzanillo 

Passage may be made direct, via Tahiti, or via 
Honolulu. 

(a) Direct route— Steer first to a position in lat. 
12° 09' S., long. 170° 00' W., and there join Route 
646 (a), Suva to Manzanillo. See also Route 553. 

(b) Via Tahiti.—Take Route 633 to Tahiti, and 
Route 593 (1) from Tahiti to Manzanillo. 

(c) Via Honolulu. —Take Route 631 to Honolulu; 

and thence take a Great Circle track direct to 
Manzanillo. , , 

Distance from Apia to Manzanillo by (a), 4,456 
miles; by (b), 4,800 miles; by (c), 5,276 miles. 

Note. —Vessels with a small radius of action should 
proceed via Honolulu and San Diego (see Route 
632 (2) ) and thence along the coast to Manzanillo. 

Route 635. Apia to Panama 

Proceed direct, via Tahiti, or (in the case of vessels 
with a small radius of action) via Honolulu, San 
Diego and Manzanillo. 

(a) Direct route. —Take a Great Circle track to a 
position in lat. 10° 45' S., long. 136° 35' W. to join 
Route 647 (a), Suva to Panama (direct). 

(b) Via Tahiti. —Take Route 633 to Tahiti, and 
thence the relevant part of Route 593 (2) (b) to 
Panama. 

(c) Via Honolulu, San Diego and Manzanillo.— 
Take Route 634(c) to Manzanillo (see Note), and 
thence along the coast to Panama. 

Distance from Apia to Panama, by (a), 5,709 miles; 
by (b), 5,870 miles; by (c), 7,382 miles, the longest 
leg being 2,275 miles. 

Route 636. Apia to South American ports 

(1) To Callao— Take a Great Circle track to a 
point south of Ahunui, Archipel des Tuamotu, and 
thence a second Great Circle track direct to Callao. 

(2) To Iquique.— Take a Great Circle track direct. 

The track passes close to Pitcairn island and Sala 
y Gomez islet. _ 

(3) To Valparaiso. —Take a Great Circle track 
direct. This passes close to Rarotonga. 

Distance from Apia to Callao, 5,494 miles; to 
Iquique, 5,750 miles; to Valparaiso, 5,451 miles. 

Route 637. Apia to Suva or Tongatapu 

Proceed as directly as navigation permits, passing 
through Nanuku passage when bound for Suva, and 
east of the Friendly island/when bound for Tongatapu 
Distance from Apia to/ Suva, 644 miles; to Ton- 

oratanu SI 9 milfiS. 


Route 630 .—Reserved as spare. 

D. FROM APIA. 

Route 631. Apia to Fanning island or Honolulu 

Take as direct a course as navigation will permit. 
Distance from Apia to Fanning island, 1,295 miles; 
to Honolulu, 2,260 miles. 

Route 632. Apia to North American ports 

(1) To Prince Rupert or Vancouver.— Take 
Route 631 above to Honolulu and thence Route 601 
to destination. 

(2) To San Francisco or San Diego.— Proceed 
either on a Great Circle direct or via Honolulu (Route 
631 and 601). 

Distance from Apia to Prince Rupert. 4,655 miles; 
to Vancouver, 4,680 miles; to San Francisco (direct), 
4,165 miles; (via Honolulu), 4,351 miles; to San 
Diego (direct), 4,196 miles; (via Honolulu), 4,535 
miles. 

Route 633. Apia to Rarotonga or Tahiti 

Proceed as directly as navigation permits. 

Distance from Apia to Rarotonga, 820 miles; to 
Tahiti, 1,305 miles. 

See Section D. Part III. 


Route 638. Apia to Auckland or Wellington 

Proceed as directly as navigation permits. See 
Routes 575 and 588. .. t0 

Distance from Apia to Auckland, 1,583 miles, to 
Wellington, 1,881 miles. 

Route 639. Apia to Thursday island, Brisbane or 
Sydney 

Take the route indicated below. 

(1) To Thursday island.— Reverse of Rou 

566 (2). Distance, 2,771 miles. Page 140. 

(2) To Brisbane.— Reverse of Route 544 (a) or ( )■ 
Distance, 2,173 miles. Page 138. 

“) To Sydney. —Reverse of Route 503 (2). 


i, Shanghai, 


(3) 1_ - 

tance, 2,357 miles. Page 131. 

Route 640. Apia to Guam, Yap, Yokohama, S 
Hong Kong or Manila 

(1) To Yokohama.— Take the reverse ^ * 
743 (3). Distance, to Yokohama, 4,122 miles. 

16 (2) To Guam and Shanghai.— 1 Take 
(from Tahiti). Distance, to Shanghai, 4,869 
to Guam, 3,178 miles. Page 146. 

Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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(3) To Yap, Hong Kong or Manila.— Take Route 
628 (from Tahiti). Distance to Hong Kong, 4,894 
miles; to Manila, 4,452 miles; to Yap, 3,296 miles. 
Page 146. 

Route 641. Apia to Singapore 

Take the reverse of Route 566(2) to Thursday 
island, and thence proceed by Route 443 (a) or (b), 
to Singapore. 

Distance from Apia to Singapore, via 443 (a), 5,317 
miles; via 443(b), 5,275 miles. 

For routes onward from Singapore into the Indian 
ocean. See Part III, Chapter V. 

Route 642.— Reserved as spare. 


Route 647. Suva to Panama 

Passage may be made direct, via Tahiti, or via 
Honolulu, San Diego and Manzanillo. 

(a) Direct route.— Having cleared Nanuku passage 
take a Great Circle track to a position in lat. 6° 30' S 
long. 120 00' W. to join Route 593 (2) (b). ’’ 

Route 5?3™ftT Take R0 “ e 645 “ Tahi,i 10 j0i " 
(c) Via Honolulu, San Diego and Manzanillo.— 
Vessels with a small radius of action may take Route 
646 (c) to Manzanillo and thence proceed along the 
coast to Panama. 

Distance from Suva to Panama by (a), 6,323 miles; 
by (b), 6,405 miles; by (c), 7,905 miles. 


E. FROM SUVA. 

Route 643. Suva to Apia, Fanning island or Honolulu 

(1) To Apia. —Proceed as directly as navigation 
permits, passing through Nanuku passage. 

(2) To Fanning island.— Take the relevant part of 
Route 504 (2) (b). 

(3) To Honolulu— Take the relevant part of Route 
504(1) (a). 

Distance, from Suva to Apia, 644 miles; to Fanning 
island, 1,884 miles; to Honolulu, 2,783 miles. 

Yore.—Coal-burning vessels of very small radius 
of action may proceed to Honolulu via Apia. The 
total distance is increased by 120 miles. 


Route 644. Suva to North American ports 

(1) To Prince Rupert or Vancouver.— Proceed 
via Honolulu (Route 643 (3) above), and thence take 
Route 601 to destination. 

(2) To San Francisco or San Diego:— 

(a) Direct .—After passing through Nanuku pass¬ 
age take a Great Circle track direct to either des¬ 
tination. The Great Circle to San Francisco passes 
through the Tokelau islands between Nukunono and 
Atafu and thence west of Fanning island; to San 
Diego the Great Circle passes east of the Tokelau 
islands and between Fanning and Christmas islands. 

(b) Via Honolulu .—Take Route 643(3) above to 
Honolulu, and thence proceed by Great Circle direct 
to destination. 

Distance from Suva to Prince Rupert, 5,179 miles; 
to Vancouver, 5,202 miles; to San Francisco by 
2 (a), 4,756 miles, by 2 (b), 4,874 miles; to San Diego 
hy 2(a), 4,811 miles; by 2 (b), 5,058 miles. 

See Note in Route 643 above. 


Route 645. Suva to Tongatapu, Rarotonga or Tahiti 

Proceed as direct as navigation permits, leaving the 
Piji islands by Nanuku passage or Lakemba passage 
when bound for Rarotonga or Tahiti. See Pacific 
Islands Pilot, Vol. II. 

Distance from Suva to Tongatapu, 415 miles; to 
Rarotonga, 1,252 miles; to Tahiti, 1,835 miles. 


Route 646. Suva to Manzanillo 

Passage may be made either direct, via Tahiti or, 
or vessels with a small radius of action, via Honolulu 
and San Diego. 

. ( a ) Direct route .—After clearing Nanuku passage, 
first to a position in lat. 12° 09' S., long. 170° 00' 
■> a point on the Great Circle track from the 
za^ii Wes t P°mt of the Samoan islands to Man- 
mjlo, and thence continue on the Great Circle to 
.f, 1 nation. See Note on currents near Starbuck 
Tai , ald en islands under Route 592 (a). 

Jb) Via Tahiti .—Take Route 645 to Tahiti, and 
? i 6 Proceed as in Route 593 (1). 
nil it vessels with a small radius of action, via 
r*" and S™ Diego .—Take Route 644 (2) (b) to 
coact eg0 and thence proceed southward along the 
1?. t0 Manzanillo. See Note under Route 643. 
J*** from Suva to Manzanillo by (a), 5,068 
> by (b), 5,330 miles; by (c), 6,186 miles. 

See Section D. Part III. 


Route 648. Suva to Callao 

After passing through Nanuku passage, take 
Rhumb line track first to a position in lat. 18° 48' S., 
long. 159° 43' W., north of Aitutaki and secondly to 
lat. 19° 46' S., long. 140° 26' W., south of Ahunui. 
Thence take a Great Circle track direct to Callao. 
Distance from Suva to Callao, 6,040 miles. 

Route 649. Suva to Iquique 

Proceed as in Route 648 to the position north of 
Aitutaki; thence take a Rhumb line track to a posi¬ 
tion in lat. 24° 55' S., long. 130° 10' W., north of 
Pitcairn island. From this point take a Great Circle 
track direct to Iquique. 

Distance from Suva to Iquique, 6,407 miles. 

Route 650. Suva to Valparaiso 

Pass through Nanuku passage and then take a 
Rhumb line track to lat. 17° 30' S., long. 173° 00' W. 
From this point take a Great Circle track direct to 
Valparaiso, passing midway between Beveridge and 
Buffon reefs. 

Distance from Suva to Valparaiso, 5,900 miles. 

Route 651. Suva to Estrecho de Magallanes or Cabo 
de Homos 

Take a Great Circle track towards a position in 
lat. 52° 40' S., long. 100° 00' W. but leave the Great 
Circle either at (1) lat. 50° 30' S., long. 129° 10' W., 
or at (2) lat. 51° 00' S., long. 127° 00' W.; thence 
continue as follows:— 

(1) To Estrecho de Magallanes.— Take a Rhumb 
line to a position in 52° 38' S., 74° 42' W., north of 
Cabo Pilar. 

(2) To Cabo de Hornos. —Proceed as in Route 
595 (3). 

Distance from Suva to Cabo Pilar, 5,154 miles; 
to Cabo de Hornos, 5,405 miles. 

Route 652 .—Reserved as spare. 

Route 653. Suva to Auckland or Wellington 

In each case proceed as directly as navigation 
permits, passing west of New Zealand and through 
Cook strait if bound to Wellington. 

Distance from Suva to Auckland, 1,140 miles; to 
Wellington, 1,476 miles. 

Routes 654. Suva to Thursday island, Brisbane or 
Sydney 

In each case take the reverse of the route indicated 
below. 

(1) To Thursday island.— Reverse of Route 
566 (1). Distance, 2,206 miles. Page 140. 

(2) To Brisbane. —Reverse of Route 542. Distance, 
1,560 miles. Page 137. 

(3) To Sydney. —Reverse of Routes 503 (1). Dis¬ 
tance, 1,735 miles. Page 130. 

For routes onward from Thursday island into the 
Indian ocean. See Part III, Chapter V. 

Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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Route 655. Suva to Yokohama 

Pass through Kandavu passage and then tote the 
Great Circle track direct to Yokohama. See Rout 

74 DEtance from Suva to Yokohama, 3,942 miles. 

Route 656. Suva to Guam, Yap, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong and Manila. 

In each case steer as directly as navigation permits 
to cross the Equator in about long. 154 00 E., and 

"fflTo SHANGHAI via Guam -Proceed by .relevant 
part of Route 512 (b) (ii) to Guam, and join Route 

513 (b) (ii), Sydney to Shanghai. 

(2) To Hong Kong and Manila via Yap. First 
steer as directly as navigation will permit to Yap 
and thence pass through Bakntang ch nnnel and 
direct to Hong Kong, or through San Bernardino 
strait to Manila. . ., . tn 

Distance from Suva to Shanghai, 4,479 miles, to 
Hong Kong, 4,519 miles; to Manila, 4,077 miles. 

Route 657. Suva to Singapore 

Take the reverse of Route 566(1) to Thursday 
island and thence take Route 443 (a) or (b) to Smga- 

P °I)istance from Suva to Singapore by 443 (a), 4,752 
miles; by 443 (b), 4,710 miles. 

Route 658. —Reserved as spare. 


F. FROM GUAM. 

Route 659. Guam to Honolulu 
Take the reverse of Route 609. 

Distance from Guam to Honolulu, 3,330 miles. 

Route 660. Guam to North American ports 

To San Diego and ports to the northward take a 
Great Circle track direct. To ports to the southward 
proceed via Honolulu (see Routes 659, 601, and 602). 

Distance from Guam to Prince Rupert, 4,588 
miles; to San Diego, 5,380 miles; to San Francisco, 
5,053 miles; to Vancouver, via Queen Charlotte 
sound, 4,905 miles; via Juan de Fuca strait, 4,963 
miles. 

Distance from Guam to Manzanillo via Honolulu, 
6,346 miles, via San Diego, 6,508 miles. 

Route 661. Guam to Apia, Suva, or Tahiti 

In each case take the reverse of the route (or to 
Apia the relevant part of the route) given below. 

(1) To Apia or Tahiti. —Route 627. 

(2) To Suva.— Route 656 (1). 

Distance from Guam to Apia, 3,068 miles; to 
Suva, 2,800 miles; to Tahiti, 4,329 miles. 


Route 665. Guam to Yokohama 

Steer the direct Rhumb line track passing between 
Kazan rettd and Ogasawara gunto, and thence east¬ 
ward of the chain of islands nearest to Japan. 
Distance from Guam to Yokohama, 1,353 miles. 

Route 666. Guam to Shanghai 

Steer the Great Circle track to a position lat. 25° 
30' N., long. 126° 30' E., and thence direct to Steep 
Island passage and the Whangpoo. See Route 
513 (b) (ii). 

Distance from Guam to Shanghai, 1,684 miles. 

Route 667. Guam to Hong Kong 

Take a Great Circle track to a position lat. 21° 20, 
N., long. 121° 00' E., in the Bashi channel, and thence 
proceed direct to destination. See Route 512 (b) (ii). 
Distance, from Guam to Hong Kong, 1,800 miles. 

Route 668. Guam to Manila and Singapore 

Take a Great Circle track to San Bernardino strait 
and thence:— 

(1) To Manila.— Pass through Verde Island 
passage and thence to destination. 

(2) To Singapore. —Proceed as directly as naviga¬ 
tion permits to pass through Verde Island passage 
and thence to join the China sea, Eastern route off 
North Danger (Lat. 11° 27' N., Long. 114° 2T E.). 
See Route 687 (2). 

Distance from Guam to Manila, 1,497 miles; to 
Singapore, 2,667 miles. 

Note. —The passage to Singapore may be made 
also by Surigao strait, Balabac strait, and the Api 
passage. The distance by this route is 2,597 miles. 

Route 669.— Reserved as spare. 


G. FROM YAP. 

Route 670. Yap to Guam 
Proceed as directly as navigation permits. 
Distance from Yap to Guam, 451 miles. 


Route 671. Yap to Honolulu, North American ports 
and Panama 

In each case proceed via Guam (Route 670), taking 
or joining the route indicated below. 

(1) To Honolulu. —Reverse of Route 609. Dis¬ 
tance, 3,781 miles. Page 144. 

(2) To North American ports.— Route 660. Dis¬ 
tances as below. Page 148. 

(3) To Panama— Route 662. Distance, 8,438 
miles. Page 148. 

Distances from Yap.—Add 451 miles to the 
distances given in Route 660. 


Route 662. Guam to Panama 

Proceed either by a Great Circle track direct, or 
via Honolulu. The latter is only about 25 miles 
longer, Routes 659 and 602 being taken. 

Distance from Guam to Panama (direct), 7,987 
miles. 

Route 663. Guam to New Zealand 


Route 672. Yap to Apia, Tahiti and Suva 

In each case take the reverse of the route indicated 

bC (ir To Apia and Tahiti.— Route 628. Page 146. 
(2) To Suva.— Route 656 (2). Page 148. 
Distance from Yap to Apia, 3,296 miles; to Suva, 
2,921 miles; to Tahiti, 4,572 miles. 


Take the reverse of Route 585 (b). 

Distance from Guam to Wellington, 3,770 miles. 

Route 664. Guam to Brisbane, Sydney or Thursday 
island 

In each case take the reverse of the relevant part 
of the route indicated below. 

(1) To Brisbane.— Route 537 and 512 (b) (ii). 
Distance, 2,626 miles. Page 137. 

(2) To Sydney.— Route 512 (b) (ii). Distance, 
3,074 miles. Page 133. 

(3) To Thursday island.— Route 562. Distance, 
2,166 miles. Page 139. 


Route 673. Yap to New Zealand 

Take the reverse of Route 584 (b). 
Distance from Yap to Wellington, 


3,792 miles. 


oute 674. Yap to Australian ports 

Take the reverse of the route indicated below. 

(1) To Thursday island.— Route 562 . Page is • 

(2) Sydney or Brisbane.— Route 512 (b) iw- 
eave the route at Frederick reef when bound lor 
risbane. See pages 133 and 137. 

Distance from Yap to Brisbane, 2,570 m^es; 
ydney, 3,085 miles; to Thursday island, 1,742 miles 
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Route 675. Yap to Yokohama 

Take a Rhumb line track direct. 

Distance from Yap to Yokohama, 1,568 miles. 

Route 676. Yap to Shanghai 

Take a Great Circle track to a position in lat. 
25 ° 30' N., long. 126° 30' E., and thence proceed 
direct to Steep Island passage and Shanghai. 

Distance from Yap to Shanghai, 1,636 miles. 

Route 677. Yap to Hong Kong 

Take a Great Circle track to Balintang channel, 
and thence proceed direct to Hong Kong. 

Distance from Yap to Hong Kong, 1,598 miles. 

Route 678. Yap to Manila 

Take a Rhumb line track to San Bernardino strait, 
and thence proceed via Verde Island passage to 
Manila. 

Distance from Yap to Manila, 1,156 miles. 

Route 679. Yap to Singapore 

Take one of the three following routes. 

(a) Via Surigao and Balabac straits and Api 
passage. 

(b) Via Macassar strait, Karimata straat and 
Riouw straat. 
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(c) Via Manila and China sea.— Routes 678 and 
721. 

Distance from Yap to Singapore by (a), 2,200 
miles; by (b), 2,497 miles; by (c), 2,486 miles. 

Notes.— By not calling at Manila in (c) above there 
is a saving of about 160 miles. 

Surigao strait .—This is the only passage for large 
vessels from the Pacific to the interior waters of the 
Philippine archipelago, with the exception of San 
Bernardino strait; it is of advantage to vessels going 
to the southern Philippines or to the Sulu sea, and is 
sometimes used by steamers from Australia who wish 
to escape the full force of the North-East Monsoon. 

The main strait is safe and deep throughout its 
length, and the shores of the islands that border it 
are steep-to. The entrance to the strait from the 
Pacific is between Homonhon island to the north 
and Dinagat island to the south; the western side 
of the strait is formed by islands of Leite and Panaon, 
and the eastern side by the islands lying northward 
of the north-east part of Mindanao. 

Note. —A brief description of many of the channels 
into, and through the Eastern archipelago is given 
in Chapter II. of Section C., Part II. 

Route 680. —Reserved as spare. 

Route 681.— Reserved as spare. 


See Section D. Part III. Index on pages 357 and 358. 






SECTION B. PART IV. 

Chapter III 

ROUTES FROM THE ASIATIC MAINLAND, 
THE PHILIPPINES AND JAPAN 


(i) ROUTES FROM SINGAPORE 

RoutZfrZ Singapore ^pter V; to 

jorts on the east coast the routes are summarised below. 


Route 682. Singapore to Thursday island, Brisbane 
and Sydney 

(1) To Thursday island— Take Route 441 (a), (b), 

° r (2)^To Brisbane. —Take Route 441 as above to 
Thursday island and thence Route 444 (1). 

(3) To Sydney.— Proceed to Thursday island as in 
(1) above and thence take Route 507 (a) reversed. 

Note .—The passage to Sydney may be made also 
via Cape Leeuwin, the distance is only 80 miles more, 
but an adverse current and more stormy weather can 
be expected on part of the route. 

Distance from Singapore to Thursday island 2,504 
miles; to Brisbane, 3,821 miles; to Sydney, 4,224 
miles. 

Route 683. Singapore to Yap or Guam 

(1) To Yap.— Take the reverse of Route 679. 
Distance using 679 (a), 2,200 miles. 

(2) To Guam.— Take the reverse of Route 668 (2). 
Distance, 2,667 miles. 

Note.—V ia Surigao strait the distance us 2,597 
miles. 


Route 684. Singapore to Suva, Apia or Tahiti 

In each case first take Route 441 to Thursday 
island, thence take routes as follows:— 

(1) To Suva.— Route 566 (1). 

(2) To Apia.— Route 566(2). 

(3) To Tahiti. —Route 567. 

Distance, from Singapore to Suva, 4,710 miles; to 
Apia, 5,275 miles; to Tahiti, 6,537 miles. 

Route 685. Singapore to Honolulu 

(a) Via Bashi channel .—Take the Main Route of 
the China sea (Route 687 (1)), and after passing 
Macclesfield bank, steer a direct course for a position 
in lat. 21° 20' N., long. 121° 00' E. in the Bashi 
channel. Thence take a Great Circle track to 
destination. 

(b) Via Guam .—Take Route 683 (2) to Guam, 
and thence the reverse of Route 609. 

Distance from Singapore to Honolulu by (a), 6,049 
miles; by (b), 5,997 miles; using Surigao strait, 
Balabac strait and Api passage, 5,927 miles. See 
Note under Route 668 (2). 


Route 686. Singapore to ports of the Eastern 
Archipelago 

(1) To Ambon. —Proceed via Riouw, Karimata and 
Saleier straten and between Boeton and Toekang 
Besi eilanden. Distance, 1,627 miles. 

Able.—This is probably a better route, in both 
monsoons, to Molukken archipel, than by proceeding 
northward of Borneo. 

(2) To Macassar. —Proceed via Riouw and Kari¬ 
mata straten and the Java sea. Distance, 1,063 miles. 

(3) To Lombok straat.— Proceed via Riouw, Kari¬ 
mata and Sapoedi straten. Distance, 963 miles. 

(4) To Surabaya. —Pass through Riouw and 
Karimata straten and Java sea. Distance, 759 miles. 

See Section D. Part III. 


(5) To Soenda straat and Djakarta (Batavia).— 
Pass through Doerian, Berhala and Banka straten. 
Distance to Soenda straat (Dwars in den weg (Thwart¬ 
way island)), 523 miles; to Djakarta, 525 miles. 

(6) To Balik Papan.— Proceed via Riouw and 
Karimata straten and through the Java sea to 
Macassar strait. Distance, 1,052 miles. 

(7) To Tarakan.— Proceed either round the north 
end of Borneo, via Api passage, Balabac strait and 
Sibutu passage, or round the south end of Borneo 
via Riouw straat, Karimata straat, Java sea and 
Macassar strait. Distance, via N. of Borneo, 1,309 
miles; via S. of Borneo, 1,497 miles. 

(8) To Sandakan.—Proceed via Api passage and 
Balabac strait. Distance, 1,061 miles. 

For detailed information as to all the passages 
given above, see the following books:— 

For Singapore and Singapore strait and approaches; 
Malacca Strait Pilot. 

For Riouw, Doerian, Berhala, Banka, Gaspar 
Karimata and Soenda straten, Eastern Archipelago 
Pilot, Yol. IV. 

For Soenda straat, Java sea, Saleier straat, and 
Macassar strait, with Balik Papan and Tarakan; 
Eastern Archipelago Pilot, Vol. II. 

For Ambon, Banda sea; and Molucca sea; 
Eastern Archipelago Pilot, Vol. III. 

For Api passage, and route along the north-west 
coast of Borneo, as far as Balabac strait; China Sea 
Pilot, Vol. II. 

For Balabac strait, Sandakan and Sibutu passage; 
Eastern Archipelago Pilot, Vol. I. 

See also Chapter II. of Section C., Part II. 


Route 687. Singapore to the northward through the 
China sea; Main Route, Eastern Route, and Palawan 


passage 

General remarks —Towards the centre of the 
southern portion of the China sea, there is a con¬ 
siderable area of unsurveyed and dangerous ground, 
known to be encumbered with coral reefs and banKs, 
which should be avoided. This area is described in 
China Sea Pilot, Vol. II, within the limits of the 
pecked line enclosing the “ Dangerous ground. 
Vessels are recommended to follow the routes show 
on the charts of the China sea, as far as practicab e. 


There are three principal routes, known resp> 
tively as the Main route, the Eastern route and 
Palawan passage. 

(1) The Main route (both monsoons).—Mail and 

other full-powered steam vessels take the 
route; that is between Pulau Aur and Ana 
islands, eastward of Pulau Sapatu, and thence between 
Macclesfield bank and the Paracel group to nou 6 
Kong, and other ports to northward. 

(2) The Eastern route (North-East Monsoon 
Alternative route).—The route taken by ma y 
powered steamers in the North-East Monso . 
recommended for vessels of moderate power, > 
passing westward of the Anamba islands, 

Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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bout 30 miles westward of the Prince of Wales bank 
nd North Danger reef and thence about the same 
distance eastward of Macclesfield bank. The current 
is decidedly favourable in this track, from about 
lat 10° N., except possibly when the monsoon is 
unusually strong. 

(3) The Palawan passage (Low-powered vessels).— 

caution.— Mariners are warned that a strong 
north-west set is experienced in the southern part of 
the Palawan passage westward and north-westward 
of Balabac and North Balabac strait during the 
height of the North-East Monsoon. 

After leaving Singapore, steer to pass about 5 mile s 
northward of the light on Subi kechil, carefully 
allowing for the current, then steer to make good a 
077° course for a distance of about 230 miles, whence 
he course is clear up to the entrance of the Palawan 
passage, passing between the South Luconia shoals 
and Ta’njong Baram, and keeping as close as cir¬ 
cumstances may make convenient to the Borneo 
coast, until abreast of that point. Thence a course 
should be shaped to keep seaward of the 100 fathoms 
(182 m 9) edge of the bank fronting Palawan, to Balabac 
island; thence midway between the Royal Captain 
shoal and the edge of the bank; this portion, about 
28 miles in width, is the narrowest and most dan¬ 
gerous part of the channel. 

An alternative route is as follows:—On leaving 
Singapore, pass southward of Kayu Ara, the southern¬ 
most of the Pengibu islands, then steer to sight the 
light on St. Petrus, carefully allowing for the currnet, 
and afterwards steer for Api passage, keeping towards 
Merundung rather than Tanjong Api. Having 
passed Merundung and Tanjong Datu, proceed as 
above. 

If the wind be well to the southward, and the 
weather clear, Balabac island may be approached 
sufficiently near, in order to obtain a good observation 
of the land, but caution is necessary not to go within 
12 miles of it, as soundings of 26 and 20 fathoms 
(47“6 and 36 m 6) extend to that distance off, in a 
westerly direction from the peak, having shoal 
patches immediately inside them. 


If the wind be to the westward, with thick cloudy 
weather, Balabac island should not be approached 
nearer than 30 miles, as westerly winds usually force 
a strong easterly current through the passages. Off 
the south-west end of Palawan, it is not unusual, 
particularly in squalls, for the wind to veer to W.N.W., 
and sometimes N.W., blowing with violence and 
placing the vessel on a lee shore with respect to the 
shoals inside the edge of the bank. This weather 
generally prevails off the south-west end of Palawan, 
about September and October, rendering it uncertain 
and difficult to make the narrowest part of the 
channel, owing to the land being obscured, especially 
if the position of the vessel has not been checked by 
observations. Under these circumstances, it is advis¬ 
able to proceed with caution, regulating the speed of 
the vessel so as to pass the Royal Captain shoal 
during daylight. 

If uncertain of the vessel’s position, endeavour to 
get soundings on the edge of the bank north-westward 
ot Balabac island, the safest part to approach for 
«us purple being about the elbow, on the parallel 
# 30' N., or immediately to the southward of it; 
, 0r d is believed that the edge of the portion of the 
ank with Balabac peak bearing from 120° to 160 , 
comprising a distance of 25 miles, is free from danger, 
nf+if p . eak be obscured the same bearings of the body 
the island will answer. 

Experience shows, however, that in the thickest 
lentlu i he land is seldom totally obscured for any 
of dme > but generally presents a well-defined 
“time between the squalls. 

Having obtained soundings (which will be about 
and r ° ms C164 m 6), if close to the edge of the bank, 
a "d from 45 to 55 fathoms (82 m 3 to 100“6), sand, 
See Section D. Part Ill- 


if inside), haul off to the north-westward, to give the 
edge a berth of about 10 miles and then steer a mid¬ 
channel course. 

Having passed Bombay shoal, steer a course parallel 
with the edge of the bank, preserving a distance of 
8 to 12 miles from it, and 27 to 30 miles from the land, 
or nearer, if convenient, and the peaks on Palawan 
are sufficiently distinct to get good cross bearings. 

It is, however, not desirable to get too close, as the 
edge of the bank, in about the parallels of 9° 30' 
and 10° N., is not uniform in its outline, and several 
rocky parches lie within a mile, and in some places 
only 3 cables from the edge. 

The course is slightly more northerly when abreast 
Ulugan bay, where the bank extends 28 miles from 
the shore. 

Proceeding northward from the Palawan passage, 
it is customary to steer along the west coast of Luzon 
to Cape Bolinao, lat. 16° 22' N., and thence direct 
to Hong Kong, passing to leeward of Pratas island 
and reef. 

Distances from Singapore by the above routes are 
given below, but see also Route 688, Singapore to 
ports in the Philippine islands, Route 689, Singapore 
to Hong Kong, and Route 691, Singapore to Shanghai. 

To Manila, by (3) above, 1,375 miles. 

To Hong Kong, by (1), 1,459 miles; by (2), 1,540 
miles; by (3), 1,925 miles. 

To Shanghai, by (1), 2,187 miles; by (2), 2,160 
miles. 

Note. —A call at Manila on the passage to Hong 
Kong increases the total distance by 80 miles. 

Route 688. Singapore to ports in the Philippine 
islands 

(1) To Manila. 

(a) Eastern Route. —Follow the “ Eastern Route ” 
described in Route 687(2), as far as the North 
Danger reef, after rounding which at about 30 miles 
distance, steer a direct Rhumb line course to des¬ 
tination. 

(b) North-East Monsoon. Alternative route via 
Palawan passage—Follow the Palawan passage as 
described in Route 687 (3) and thence proceed direct 
to Manila. 

(2) To Iloilo, Cebu (Sebu) or Basilan strait.— 
Follow the Palawan passage to Balabac strait and 
there enter the Sulu sea, proceeding as directly as 
navigation permits to destination. 

Distance from Singapore to Manila by (1) (a), 1,330 
miles- by (1) (b), 1,375 miles; to Iloilo, 1,297 miles; 
to Cebu, 1,376 miles; to Basilan strait, 1,212 miles. 

Note. —The distance (in each case) is lessened by 
23 miles, by passing between Great Natuna and South 
Natuna islands, instead of taking the Api passage 
between the South Natuna islands and the Borneo 
coast. 

caution. See Caution at the beginning of Sub¬ 
section (iv) of this Chapter, on page 157. 


Route 689. Singapore to Hong Kong 

(a) Full-powered vessels. 

(i) Usual route. Both Monsoons.— The usual 
track in both monsoons is the Main Route (see 
Route 687(1)), passing westward of the Anamba 
islands, and between the Paracel islands and Maccles¬ 
field bank. 

(ii) Alternative route. South-West Monsoon. Dur¬ 
ing he strength of the South-West Monsoon rather 
smoother water will be found by keeping closer to 
ffie coast of Cochin China, and passing westward of 
[he Paracel islands. By this route the distance is 

lessened by about 20 miles. 

/{U) Alternative route. North-East Monsoon. 
Take the “ Eastern Route.” See Route 687 (2). 
dex on pages 357 and 358, 
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(b) Low-powered vessels. 

(i) South-West Monsoon (Alternative to Main 
Route). —During the strength of the monsoon, the 
Inner Route along the coast of Cochin China may be 
adopted, with the advantage of obtaining smooth 
water. Proceeding by the Inner or Cochin China 
Route, steer from Pulau Aur along the coast to 
Pulau Redang, thence across the Gulf of Thailand 
(Siam), and along the coasts of Cambodia and Cochin 
China, keeping the latter aboard to Cap Tourane; 
thence steer for the south-west part of Hainan, 
coasting along the east side of this island and passing 
between it and the Taya islands; then steer to make 
the coast of China about Tinpak (Tien pak), or about 
Huilingsan. The islands thence to Hong Kong may 
be coasted along at discretion, and shelter may be 
found amongst them on emergency. 

caution. Fogs. —The coasts of Annam and Tong- 
king are subject to fogs and, during the rainy season, 
the high land is often masked; this, coupled with 
the varying currents, renders it necessary to sound 
continuously and to take every precaution when 
navigating near the shore. 

(ii) North-East Monsoon.—Take the Palawan pass¬ 
age route (See Route 687 (3) ), and thence proceed 
past Manila to destination. 

Distance from Singapore to Hong Kong by (a) (i), 
1,459 miles; by (a) (ii), 1,438 miles; by (a) (iii), 
1,540 miles; by (b) (i), 1,600 miles; by (b) (u), 
1,925 miles. 

Route 690. Singapore to Bangkok or Saigon 

(a) Usual route. Both Monsoons. —Proceed as 
directly as navigation permits. 

(b) Low-powered vessels. 

(i) South-West Monsoon.— Having cleared Singa¬ 
pore strait, if bound to the Gulf of Thailand (Siam), 
first steer to make Pulau Redang, and thence along 
the western shores of the gulf. 

If bound to Saigon, pass westward of Pulau Con- 
dore, and thence to Saigon. 

(ii) North-East Monsoon. —Low-powered vessels 
generally steer a direct course during this monsoon 
to the Gulf of Thailand and to Saigon; but during 
the strength of the monsoon, in December and 
January, it would seen advantageous to pass east 
of the Anamba islands if bound to the Gulf of 
Thailand, and east of the Natuna islands if bound to 
Saigon. 

Distance from Singapore to Bangkok river (outer 
bar), 800 miles; to Saigon, 644 miles. 

Route 691. Singapore to Shanghai 

(a) South-West Monsoon. —Proceed as directly as 
possible; by the Main Route of the China sea (See 
Route 687 (1) ) to a point northward of Macclesfield 
bank in about lat. 17° 30' N.; thence through 
Formosa strait passing west of Formosa banks and 
thence to Steep Island passage. 

(b) North-East Monsoon. —Take the Main Route, 
as above, but keeping as close inshore to the coast 
of China as safe navigation permits. See naviga¬ 
tional notes below. See also (c), next column. 

In a strong North-east Monsoon the track east¬ 
ward of Macclesfield bank through Pescadores 
channel and northward along the coast of Formosa, 
may be taken, provided that Pescadores channel is 
made during daylight. 

In addition to getting smooth water and a favour¬ 
able current, another great advantage obtained by 
vessels using Pescadores channel is the absence of 
the big fleets of fishing junks which are encountered 
along the China coast and which, on a dark night, 
are a source of great anxiety. The channel is well 
lighted. 

Distance from Singapore to Shanghai by (a), 2,187 
miles; by (b), 2,160 miles. 

Navigational Notes. See China sea Pilot, Vols. I. 
and HI. 

See Section D. Part III. 


ROUTES Section B. 

(i) Proceeding northward along the coast of China, 
against a strong North-East Monsoon keep as close 
to the coast as safely permits until beyond the Chusan 
archipelago. See also (c) below. 

(ii) In daylight and clear weather pass inside 
Lamock islands and the Brothers; at night it is 
advisable to go outside them. Guard against an 
indraught whilst passing South Merope during the 
rising tide; pass inside Ockseu islands, near Turn¬ 
about island and thence direct to Tung yung, avoid¬ 
ing Tungsha. In the north-east monsoon the south¬ 
westerly current is very strong between Turnabout 
island and Tung yung, and has been known to run 
at the rate of 4 to 5 knots. There is an indraught 
into all the deep bights on the coast during the rising 
tide. 

From Tung yung, pass eastward of the outer 
islands, but on either side of Yu shan lieh tao 
(Hieshan islands), whence steer to a position 4 miles 
eastward of Tongting island lighthouse and thence to 
Steep Island pass. 

(iii) Vessels of considerable draught steer north¬ 
ward from Turnabout island, giving a proper berth 
to the rocks off Chu shan (Hai tan island), and pass 
inside the Pai chuan lieh tao (Pai kuen), Matsu or Nan 
kan tang, and Pai sha; thence through the channel 
between Cony and Spider islands and between Cony 
and Ma Chick (southward of Double Peak island) 
islands, and south-eastward of Piseang or Tsi sing and 
Tai (Tae) islands, and the Seven Stars islets adjoining. 

(iv) When approaching Steep island, and thence 
through the islands, it is necessary to allow for the 
set of the tidal streams; the arrows on the chart 
indicate their normal rate and direction. 

(v) In thick weather, with the land obscured it is 
advisable to anchor before having run the distance to 
Steep island; good anchorage can be obtained in 
from 15 to 20 fathoms (27 m 4 to 36 m 6) mud; as the 
streams are very strong the ship must be brought 
head-to before anchoring. 

If keeping seaward outside the islands in thick 
weather, it is necessary to pass eastward of Barren 
islets, giving them a very wide berth, and then it is 
difficult to obtain the ship’s position again. 

(vi) Video island is an excellent mark; it is the 
best to make from the southward as it is steep on its 
southern side. 

(c) North-East Monsoon. Coast of China, north¬ 
ward from lat. 22° N. 

(i) Vessels of 20 feet (6 m l) draught or under .—By 
this route much of the heavy sea is avoided. 

Passing half a mile off Fokai point, steer towards 
Chilang point, leaving Pauk Piah to the southward 
and Reef islets one mile to the northward. Pass 3 
miles southward of Siki (Lat. 22° 42' N., Long. 115 
47' E.), and follow the coast at about 4 miles distant, 
giving a good berth to Workfield rock (Reported 
(1904)) up to Breaker point, when steer to pass 
2 miles eastward of Good Hope cape. 

Then steer for Brig island (Lat. 23° 28' N., Long. 
116° 55' E.), passing eastward of Dove rock; thence 
through Clipper road and northward of Namoa 
island and Dioyu reef to Owick point. Then pass 
outside Bell islet, inside Cliff and Square islets, 
outside the rocky ground of 5 fathoms (9 m l) south¬ 
ward of Cone point, to Kau li tau shan or Thunder 
head. Continue northward to pass inside Ockseu 
and outside Turnabout islands, and thence follow 
the directions given in Navigational Note (iii) under 
(b) above as far as the Seven Stars islets (Lat. 27 03 
N., Long. 120° 51‘ E.). 

After passing Turret islet and the Namki group, 
proceed southward and eastward of Piki shan, or 
pass about 1^- miles eastward of Tung kua yu (Shroud 
island), and proceed northward of Piki shan, with 
Tung kua yu lighthouse bearing 246°, astern; in botn 
cases then steer to pass about 2 miles eastward ot 
Soudan island (Lat. 28° 16' N., Long. 121° 44 t.). 
idex on pages 357 and 358. 
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Leave Chiku shan (Chikhok) one mile to the west¬ 
ward and steer direct to pass li miles eastward of 
Tung chu ( Lat. 28° 32' N., Long. 121° 55' E.) and Tan 
tou shan (tau san), and northward through Nu pi 
shan channel, westward of Chiu shan lieh tao (Kue 
shan islands). 

The track continues through Gough pass {Lat. 29° 
46' N., Long. 122° 02' E.), round Ketau point, through 
Tower Hill and Blackwall channels, and westward of 
Dunsterville and Yu Lsing nao (West Volcano) islets, 
and between Chi chu lieh tao (Rugged) islands and 
Bassett and Hsu Kung tao (Morrison) islands. Pass 
4 miles eastward of Ta chi shan (Gutzlaff), and con¬ 
tinue to the Yangtze as directly as prudent navigation 
permits. 

(ii) Vessels of over 20 feet draught , or at night .— 
Pass outside Chiu shan lieh tao (Kue shan), between 
Tongting and Piting, through Steep Island pass and 
Bonham strait {Lat. 30° 36' N., Long. 122° 24' E.). 

caution. Coast of China .—Several vessels have 
stranded on outlying islands on the coast of China 
between Fokai point and the entrance to the Yangtze 
kiang, and generally the stranding would not have 
occurred if the vessel had been kept in a proper depth 
of water; attention is therefore called to the necessity 
of constantly sounding in thick or misty weather. 
Many lighthouses on the islands are at a considerable 
height above the sea, and often the upper parts of 
the islands and the lights are obscured by fog; so, 
as a general rule, if a light is not seen when a vessel 
is within its distance of visibility, sound at once, even 
if the weather is apparently quite clear, and proceed 
out to a safe depth, continuing sounding until the 
position is ascertained. 

Route 692. Singapore to ports in Japan 

(1) To Nagasaki. 

(a) Direct route .—The most direct route is to pass 
eastward of the Macclesfield bank to the south point 
of Formosa, and northward in the Kuro shio current 
along the eastern coast of Formosa to destination 
as directly as navigation permits. 

(b) Via Formosa strait .—If the Main route of the 
China sea and Formosa strait be taken, the distance 
is increased by about 100 miles. See Routes 687 (1) 
and 691 (Navigational Notes). 

(2) To Yokohama. 

fa) Via Balintang channel .—Steer westward of 
Prince Consort bank to pass through the Balintang 
channel, northward of the Philippine islands, and 
thence as directly as navigation permits to destination. 


(b) Via Formosa strait.—By proceeding by the 
Main route of the China sea and Formosa strait, the 
distance is increased by about 150 miles, but a favour- 
tol C M\ rrent ^ uro s h*°) w iH be obtained. See Route 
687 (1) and Navigational Notes in Route 691. 

Distance from Singapore to Nagasaki by 1 (a), 2,413 
miles; to Yokohama by 2 (a), 2,888 miles. 

Route 693. Singapore to North American ports and 
Panama 

(1) To Dutch harbour.— Proceed via Yokohama. 
See Route 692 (2) to Yokohama, and Route 739, 
Yokohama to Dutch harbour. 

Distance from Singapore to Yokohama, 2,888 
miles; on to Dutch harbour (via south of Aleutian 
islands), 2,616 miles. Total distance, 5,504 miles. 

By making the passage north of the Aleutian 
islands the distance is decreased by about 68 miles. 

(2) To San Francisco or San Diego. —Proceed via 
Yokohama. See Route 692 (2) to Yokohama, and 
Route 740, Yokohama to San Francisco or San 
Diego. 

Total distance from Singapore to San Francisco, 
7,424 miles; to San Diego, 7,811 miles. 

(3) To Prince Rupert or Vancouver. —Take 
Route 692 (2) to Yokohama and thence Route 741 to 
destination. 

Total distance from Singapore to Prince Rupert, 
6,918 miles; to Vancouver, 7,233 miles. 

(4) To Panama. 

(a) Via Yokohama .—Take Route 692 (2) to Yoko¬ 
hama, and thence Route 744 to Panama. 

(b) Via Honolulu .—Take Route 685 (a) or (b) to 
Honolulu, and thence Route 602 to Panama. 

(c) Via Yokohama and Honolulu .—Take Route 
692 (2) to Yokohama, and thence Route 743 (1) to 
Honolulu and Route 602 onwards to Panama. 

Note .—Vessels with a limited radius of action 
should take one of alternative routes from Honolulu. 
See Route 602. 

Distance from Singapore to Panama via 4(a), 
10,568 miles; via 4(b), 10,577 miles; via 4(c), 
10,962 miles. 

Note .—By making the voyage to San Francisco 
via Dutch harbour, passing north of the Aleutians 
the distance is increased by about 130 miles, but to 
Prince Rupert and Vancouver the distance is decreased 
by about 140 and 90 miles respectively. 

Route 694 .—Reserved as spare. 

Route 695 .—Reserved as spare. 


(ii) ROUTES FROM BANGKOK AND SAIGON 


Route 696. Bangkok or Saigon to ports in the China 
a > Singapore, Manila, and Eastern archipelago 

(a) Usual routes. —In all cases proceed as directly 
as navigation permits. 

(b) Low-powered vessels. 


now So }i th -West Monsoon .—Vessels with low steam 
L"® r >, lf proceeding from Bangkok to Singapore, 
n P alon g the western shore of the gulf to Great 


ft p T “‘““S tne western shore of the gulf to Great 
alon 0 n8 u 1Sland ’ thence inside Pulau Tenggol and close 
the r, l t0 Singapore. From Saigon, steer along 
Obi l m ° oc b a coast as far as the Brothers or Pulau 
Malav across the Gulf of Thailand (Siam) to the 
Pula y ~? ast > and passing inside Pulau Tioman and 
&1 t>u, keep along the coast to Singapore strait. 
Power ^Orth-East Monsoon .—Vessels with low steam 
of the’ ,P m Bangkok, steer along the eastern side 
53' rA ulf P ast Pulau Wai {Lat. 9° 55' N., Long. 102 
•) to Pulau Panjang; thence eastward of Pulau 
See Section D. Part III. 


Tenggol to Singapore strait. If from Saigon, pass 
eastward of Pulau Condore, and thence direct to 
Pulau Aur and Singapore strait. 

Routes from Bangkok or Saigon to other ports 
should be taken by proceeding as directly as safe 
navigation permits to join, according to season and 
monsoon, the routes from Singapore, when proceed¬ 
ing northward and eastward; and from Hong Kong, 
when proceeding southward and south-eastward. 

Distance from Bangkok to Balik Papan, 1,744 miles; 
to Djakarta (Batavia), 1,259 miles; to Hong Kong, 
1,458 miles; to Manila, 1,429 miles; to Saigon, 647 
miles; to Singapore, 800 miles. 

Distance from Saigon to Balik Papan, via Karimata 
straat, 1,492 miles, via Balabac strait, 1,523 miles; 
to Bangkok, 647 miles; to Djakarta (Batavia), 1,032 
miles; to Hong Kong, 925 miles; to Manila, 905 
miles; to Singapore, 644 miles. 

See Caution as to Fogs under Route 689 (b) (i). 

Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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Section B. 


(iii) ROUTES FROM HONG KONG 


Route 697. Hong Kong to Saigon or Bangkok 

Take the reverse of Route 696, passing in each case 
to the westward of the Paracel islands. 

See Caution as to Fogs under Route 689 (b) (i). 

Distance from Hong Kong to Saigon, 925 miles; 
to Bangkok, 1,458 miles. 

Route 698. Hong Kong to Singapore 

(a) North-East Monsoon. 

(i) Main route—Take the Main route of the China 
sea, Route 687 (1), passing between Macclesfield 
bank and the Paracel islands and thence eastward of 
Pulau Sapatu and Pulau Aur to Singapore. 

(ii) Alternative route (generally adopted)—Pass, 
about 30 miles westward of the Paracels, as in the 
South-West Monsoon, see (b); thence pass 15 to 20 
miles east of Cape Varella, and east of Pulau Sapatu; 
thence to Pulau Aur and Singapore strait. This 
route is said to be generally adopted, a favourable 
current being found along the coast. Some vessels 
take this route in both monsoons, sighting the land 
at Cape Padaran (Lot. 11° 22' N., Long. 109 02 E.), 
and at Pulau Condore (Lot. 8° 40' N., Long. 106 
42' £.). 

Between Cape Varella and Cape Padaran the 
favourable current referred to above has been known, 
in the month of February, to attain a rate of 2\ knots. 

(b) South-West Monsoon.—Full-powered steam 
vessels.—After leaving Hong Kong, and passing 
about 30 miles west of Paracel islands and reefs, if 
the monsoon be strong, steer to pass within sight of 
the land in the vicinity of Kulao Re (Rai), keeping 
about 10 miles off-shore as far as Cape Padaran, 
whence steer to pass about 3 miles east of Pulau Aur; 
thence to Singapore strait. Or, from westward of 
the Paracels, shape course direct for Cape Varella 
light. 

Notes— At night in tolerably clear weather a vessel 
may pass near to Pulau Cecir de Mer, westward of 
the Catwicks and Pulau Sapatu, thence to Pulau Aur. 
During thick weather it is advisable to pass eastward 
of Pulau Sapatu. 

Some vessels take Route (a) (ii) above in both 
monsoons. 

See Note as to Fogs under Route 689 (b) (i). 

(c) North-East Monsoon—Low-powered vessels.— 

Take the Main route (see (a) (i) above), allowing for 
a south-westerly set of current on leaving the China 
coast. , , 

(d) South-West Monsoon.—Low-powered vessels — 
Take one of the following: 

(i) Route (b) above. 

(ii) Route 687 (3) in reverse, that is via Palawan 


Distance from Hong Kong to Singapore by (a) (l) 
or (a) (ii), 1,459 miles; by (b), 1,438 miles; by (c), 
1,459 miles; by (d) (i), 1,438 miles; by (d) (ii), 1,925 
miles. 

For routes onward into the Indian ocean, see Section 
B, Part III, Chapter V. 

Route 699. Hong Kong to ports of the Eastern archi¬ 
pelago 

(1) To SOENDA STRAAT, DJAKARTA (BATAVIA), Or 
Surabaya— Take the Main route of the China sea 
(Route 687) (i) reversed), and thence proceed by 
Gaspar straten to Soenda straat or Djakarta, and by 
Karimata straat to Surabaya. 

(2) To Sandakan.— Take the Palawan passage as 
far as Balabac strait (Route 687(3) reversed) and 
thence proceed as directly as navigation permits to 
destination. 


(3) To Tarakan, Balik Pap an or Macassar.— See 
Note at the beginning of sub-section (iv) of this 
chapter on page 157. 

(a) Via Mindoro strait.— Pass through Mindoro 

strait, or Verde Island passage into the Sulu sea, and 
thence by Sibutu passage and Macassar strait to 
destination. . , 

(b) Via Balabac strait.— Proceed as in (2) above 

through the Balabac strait, past Sandakan, into the 
Sulu sea; each distance by this route is increased by 
about 30 miles. , . . 

Note—Sibutu passage.—Vessels passing from 
Balabac strait, through the Sulu sea towards Macassar 
strait will find it convenient to use the channel be¬ 
tween the Sibutu islands, south of the easternmost 
point of Borneo, and Tawitawi islands. This channel 
is 16 miles wide, quite safe, and easy of navigation 
both by day and night; but the tidal streams set 
through the channel with great force. 

(4) To Ambon.— Proceed via Mindoro strait, or 
Verde Island passage, Basilan strait, and Molucca sea. 

Distances from Hong Kong:— 

To Ambon, 1,794 miles; to Balik Papan, 1,674 
miles; to Djakarta, 1,795 miles; to Macassar, 1,850 
miles; to Straat Soenda, 1,808 miles; to Surabaya, 
1,938 miles; to Tarakan, 1,404 miles. 

Route 700. Hong Kong to Thursday island and Port 
Darwin 

The route now generally adopted is as follows:— 
From Hong Kong, steer across the China sea for 
Mindoro strait, and pass about 4 miles west of Cape 
ICalavite; thence through Apo East pass between Apo 
reef and Mindoro island—a safe and good channel. 
Then proceed through the Sulu sea, between the Cuyo 
islands and Sultan bank, east of Sombrero rock (Lat. 
10° 43' N., Long. 121° 33' E.) and 6 miles west of 
Nogas island off the south-west end of Panay. From 
this point a southerly course should be steered for 
the south-west extreme of Mindanao and Basilan 
strait, leaving the Sultana and Nicholson banks, on 
which there are depths of 2\ and 3 fathoms (4 m 6 to 
5 m 5), to the westward. See Note at the beginning of 
sub-section (iv) of this Chapter on page 157. 

In passing through Basilan strait, either channel 
north or south of Santa Cruz island may be taken, 
but the northern is preferred. On leaving the strait, 
a course should be steered for the passage between 
Biaro and Bangka, or through Straat Bangka off the 
north-east point of Celebes. Then proceed south¬ 
ward through the Molucca sea between the Soela 
eilanden and Obi Major, and through Straat Manipa. 
Thence:— 

(1) To Thursday island. 

(a) Usual route.— Steer across the Banda sea for 
the Arafura sea, passing between Kai and Arce 
eilanden to the north-eastward, and Tanimbar 
eilanden to the south-westward. Manoek (Lat. 5° 
33' S., Long. 130° 18’ E.), lying near this track, is a 
volcanic island 880 feet (268 m 2) in height and has no 
dangers in its vicinity, but the south-west part of 
Aroe eilanden must not be approached within 15 
miles, as the Blackburne shoals, with only li to 3 
fathoms (2 m 3 to 5 m 5) water over them, lie some 9 
miles off the coast; the shoalest head of these shoals 
breaks with a little sea, but the others are not indi¬ 
cated by breaking or ripplings at ordinary times. 

From the Arafura sea a course should be steered 
to make Carpentaria Light Vessel west of Torres 
strait, avoiding the unexamined shoals 30 and 105 
miles westward of Le Cher bank, and then through 
Torres strait as directed in Australia Pilot, Vol. HI- 

(b) Alternative route in South-East Monsoon (July 
and August). —In order to escape the South-East 
Monsoon in the above months, when it blows strong 


See Section D. Part III. Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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d raises a high sea in the Arafura sea, some steam- 
S>s after passing Obi Major, have taken the passage 
north of Ceram, the Kai, and Aroe eilanden, passing 
Kaao Valsch at a distance of 30 miles, as mudbanks 
extend to a great distance from the cape. This 
® sage has the advantage of smooth water, but is a 
little longer and less well known than the passage 
through the Banda sea. 

(2) To Port Darwin. —If bound to Port Darwin 
take the same route as described before (1) above .as 
far as Manipa straat, whence steer to pass east of 
Damar, and between Sermata and Babar; and from 
Sermata to round Cape Fourcroy (see Australia Pilot, 
Vol. V) avoiding the Flinders and other shoals in the 
Arafura sea. 

Distance from Hong Kong to Thursday island, 
by (1) (a)> 2,729 miles; to Port Darwin, 2,341 miles. 


Route 701. Hong Kong to Brisbane, Sydney, Mel¬ 
bourne, Hobart and Wellington 

(1) To Brisbane. 

(a) Via Thursday island. —Take Route 700 (1) to 
Thursday island, and thence proceed by the Inner 
route to Brisbane (see Routes 531 (a) and 507 (a)). 

(b) Via Yap.— Take Route 704 (i) to Yap, and 
thence the reverse of Route 674 (2) to Brisbane. 

(2) To Sydney. 

(a) Via Thursday island. —Take Route 700 (1) to 
Thursday island, and thence the reverse of Route 
507 (a), (b) (i), or (b) (ii). 

(b) Via Yap. —Take the reverse of Route 512 

(b)(i). 

(c) Via Guam .—Take the reverse of Route 512 

(b) (ii)- 

(d) Via Soenda straat and Cape Leeuwin .—Take 
Route 699 (1) to Soenda straat; thence proceed by 
the relevant part of Route 440 (1) to Cape Leeuwin, 
and by Route 453 (1) onwards to Sydney. This 
route is very much longer than either (a), (b), or (c). 

(3) To Melbourne or Hobart. 

(a) Via Thursday island. —Proceed as in (2) (a) 
as far as Sydney, and thence as directly as navigation 
permits to either destination. 

(b) Via Soenda straat and Cape Leeuwin— Proceed 
as for (2) (d) as far as Cape Leeuwin and thence by 
Route 453 (1) to Melbourne, or Route 453 (2) to 
Hobart. 

Note.— Route (3) (a) is only 113 miles shorter to 
Melbourne, or 188 shorter to Hobart, than (3) (b). 

(4) To Wellington. 

(a) Via Thursday island. —Take Route 700 (1) to 
lhursday island, and thence Route 568 (a), or (b) to 
Wellington. 

(b) Via Yap. —Take the reverse of Route 584 (b). 


...Vote.—Route (4) (a) is only 49 miles shorter than 
W (b). 


Distances from Hong Kong:— 
mi | e ° s Brisbane via (1) (a), 4,046 miles; (1) (b), 4,330 

To Sydney via (2) (a), 4,449 miles; (2) (b), 4,683 
mi ' es ; (2) (c), 4,874 miles; (2) (d), 5,586 miles. 

to Melbourne via (3) (a), 5,014 miles; (3) (b), 
•’»**' miles. 

milw H ° bart via (3) (a) ’ 5 ’ 066 (b) ’ 5,252 

5 >3% ^ e ^ n 8 ton via (4) (a) 5,341 miles; (4) (b). 


Ro “te 702. Hong Kong to Fremantle or Adelaide 

si eith ? r Port proceed by Route 699 (1) to Soenda 

or to r thence take Route 440 t0 Fremantle 
'-ape Leeuwin. 

Rout»^ic? ape Leeuwin take the relevant part of 
452 (2) to Adelaide. 

wilef- ,0 f ce ^ rom Hong Kong to Fremantle, 3,505 
> to Adelaide, 4,789 miles. 


L 


See Section D. Part III. 


Route 703. Hong Kong to ports of Philippine islands 

See Note at the beginning of sub-section (iv) of this 
chapter on page 157. 

(1) To Manila. —In both monsoons, proceed as 
directly as navigation permits. See China Pilot, 
Vol. II. 

CAUTION. The Pratas reef (Lat. 20° 42' N., Long. 
116° 43' E.), lying in the route between Hong Kong 
and Manila is a serious danger, especially in the 
North-East Monsoon, when strong gales and thick 
clouds are sometimes prevalent for weeks together. 
There are no soundings to indicate a near approach 
but the safest quarter from which to make the reef 
is from the westward, for the currents on this side 
run, invariably, dead to lee-ward (to south-west or 
to north-east, according to monsoon). Conning from 
aloft, with the light favourable, the bottom can be 
seen in 10 fathoms (18 m 3). The island is visible 
12 miles in clear weather, but seldom more than 5 
miles during the North-East" Monsoon haze. 

(2) To Iloilo. 

(a) North-East Monsoon .—Take the Verde Island 
passage to Dumali point (Lat. 13° 07' N., Long. 121° 
34' E.), and then steer south along the west coast of 
Panay to destination. 

(b) South-West Monsoon .—From Dumali point 
steer to pass south of Simara island, and between 
Tablas and Romblon, then on between Hintotolo 
and Zapato islands, and then, turning southward, 
proceed along the east coast of Panay to Iloilo. 

(3) To Cebu (Sebu). —Take the route given above 
in (1) as far as Hintotolo island; from there proceed 
to Malapascua, which lies north-west of Cebu island, 
and thence south to Cebu. 

(4) To Sulu or Basilan strait. —Enter the Sulu 
sea either by (a) Mindoro strait or (b) Verde Island 
passage according to monsoon, and then proceed as 
directly as navigation permits to either destination. 

Distance from Hong Kong to Manila, 630 miles; 
to Iloilo by (2) (a), 950 miles; by (2) (b), 960 miles; 
to Cebu by (3), 962 miles; to Sulu by (4), 1,100 
miles; to Basilan strait by (4), 1,050 miles. 

(By Verde island passage and eastward of Mindoro 
the distance in (4) is increased by about 70 miles.) 


Route 704. Hong Kong to Yap, Suva, Apia and 
Tahiti 

(1) To Yap.— Take the reverse of Route 677. 
Distance, 1,598 miles. 

(2) To Suva.— Take the reverse of Route 656 (2). 
Distance, 4,519 miles. 

(3) To Apia.— Take the reverse of Route 628 as far 
as Apia. Distance, 4,894 miles. 

(4) To Tahiti.—Take the reverse of Route 628. 
Distance, 6,197 miles. 

Route 705. Hong Kong to Guam or Fanning island 

(1) To Guam.— First steer for a position in lat. 
21° 20' N., long. 121° 00' E., in Bashi channel, and 
thence take a Great Circle track direct to destination. 

(2) To Fanning island. 

(a) Direct route .—Take the reverse of Route 618. 

(b) Via Guam .—Proceed to Guam as in (1) above, 
and thence as directly as navigation permits to 
Fanning island, passing northward of the Marshall 
islands. 

Distance from Hong Kong to Guam, 1,800 miles; 
to Fanning island, via (2) (a), 5,121 miles; via (2) (b), 
5,181 miles. 

Route 706. Hong Kong to Honolulu 

Take one of the following four routes. There is 
little difference in distance by taking (a) or (b). By 
fcl or (d), refuelling can be carried out at Guam or 
Yokohama, and the total distance is only about 290 
miles or 130 miles longer respectively. 

Index on page 357 and 358. 
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by (d), 4,973 miles. 


Route 707. Hong Kong to Japanese ports 

Proceed as directly as possible, keeping as close as 
prudent to the coast of China during the north-east 
monsoon until abreast of Tung yung island (Lat. 
7™22'N., Long. 120 ° 30' E.). Thence proceed as 

f0 (l) W To~YoKOHAMA.-Steer from the above point 
either to pass through Osumi kaikyo south of 
Kyushu island, and thence direct to destination, or, 
if preferred, to pass between Tokara gunto and 
Amami gunto at about latitude 29 20° N., and thence 
to destination. There is practically no difference in 
distance, and the Kuro shio, or Japan stream, sets 
strongly to north-east on either route. 

(2) To Nagasaki.— Steer from the point off Tung 
yung island as directly as possible to destination. 

(3) To Hakodate.— First steer to pass through 
Korea strait or Tsushima kaikyo on either side of 
Tsushima and thence to destination. 

Distance from Hong Kong to Yokohama, 1,584 
miles; to Nagasaki, 1,066 miles; to Hakodate, 1,810 
miles. 

Route 708. Hong Kong to Shanghai and other ports 
on China and other coasts northward 

(a) Usual route .—In all cases proceed as directly 
as navigation permits. 

See Navigational Notes, Remarks, and Caution 
in Route 691, and, for other details regarding Navi¬ 
gation along this coast, China Sea Pilot, Vol. III., 
in which the route from Hong Kong to Shanghai is 
fully described. 

Notes .—Care is necessary when navigating on this 
coast, as the tidal streams are very strong in places, 
especially in the vicinity of the Lamock islands, Amoy, 
Ockseu islands, Tung yung, the Tai chow lieh tao 
(Tai chau islands), the Chusan archipelago and the 
Yangtze kiang approach. At all times during the 
North-East Monsoon the weather is uncertain, and 
strong breezes set in without any warning, sometimes 
lasting two or three days or even more. Fog is 
experienced in the early part of the year. 

(h) Low-powered vessels .—Vessels of small steam 
power should not attempt to proceed northward 
during the North-East Monsoon, nor during the ty- 
phoon season, except by the inshore passage. Good 
shelter during the north-east monsoon may be 
obtained at convenient distances along the coast. 
See China Sea Pilot, Yol. Ill 

Distances from Hong Kong are:— 

Io Amoy, 287 miles; to Chefoo 1 215 miles- to 

uS miles 62 ^^' t \ Genzan k ° (Won san chin), 
Ar ™>. to Kiaochow, 1,100 miles; to Port 

miles;' toTakS maiho 56 Shan 8 hai - 824 

Vladivostok- i asq entrance )> 1.396 miles; to 
Vladivostok, 1,639 miles; to Weihaiwei, 1,178 miles. 

See Section D. Part III. 


STEAMSHIP ROUTES 

Section B. 

Route 709. Hong Kong to Dutch harbour 

Proceed via Yokohama or Hakodate 

(a) Via Yokohama. —Take Route707Vn , 
hama, and thence take the Great CireU ♦ , Y °ko- 
Francisco (see Route 740 (a)) as far as lat'S San 
long. 163 40' E. Thence proceed bvR if 1° N - 
tracks, first to lat. 49° 00' N., long i 8 fc b Une 
thence to either Akutan or Unimak pass are a-’ and 
weather conditions. Thence to Dutch Lrk lng to 
Bering Sea and Strait Pilot. ulcn Arbour. See 

(b) Via Hakodate.— Take Route 707 Hi „ , 

date, and thence one of the two followingLo °' 

(i) Take the Great Circle track to StfS 

(see Route 755 (a)) as far as the meridianoflRm’^ 
in lat. 50° 25- N. and thence proceed” 
navigation permits to pass through Akutan or UniL^ 
pass as in (a) above. mma k 

Alternatively, leave the Great Circle track at in™ 
175° 00' E. and steer to Amchitka pass and tW 
along the northward side of the islands to destination 

(ii) Take a Rhumb line track to lat 49° m' v 
long. 180° 00', to join (a) above. ' 

Distance from Hong Kong to Dutch harbour hv 
(a), 4,219 miles, by (b) (i), 4,125 miles; by (M 
4,177 miles. y 


> or San 


Route 710. Hong Kong to San Francisco 
Diego 

Take passage by one of the following routes via 
Yokohama or Hakodate (the shortest route), making 
a call at Dutch harbour if necessary, or via Honolulu 
or via Guam and Honolulu. 

(a) Via Yokohama.— Take Route 707 (1) to Yoko¬ 
hama, and thence take a Great Circle track to San 
Francisco or San Diego. See Route 740. 

By calling at Dutch harbour (Route 709 (a)) the 
distance is increased by 154 miles to San Francisco, 
or to San Diego. 

(b) Via Hakodate. —Take Route 707 (3) to Hako¬ 
date, and thence, having rounded Erimo misaki, a 
Great Circle track to destination. The vertex of the 
Great Circle to San [Francisco is in lat. 50° 30' N., 
long. 175° 00' W., namely about 80 miles southward 
of the Aleutian islands. See also Route 755 (b) for 
alternative route. 

By calling at Dutch harbour (Route 709 (b)) the 
distance is increased by 50 to 110 miles to San Fran¬ 
cisco, or to San Diego, depending on the route taken 
from Hakodate. 

(c) Via Honolulu direct—lake Route 706(a) or 
(b), and thence Route 601 to destination. 

(d) Via Guam and Honolulu;—Take Route 705 (If 
to Guam, and thence the reverse of Route 609 to 
Honolulu. Thence take Route 601 to destination. 

Note.— A favourable current may be expected over 
most of the passage on (a) and (b); but °“ ( c ) a “ 
the current is likely to be adverse across theocean 
far as Honolulu or beyond. On the other h 
better weather will be experienced on the latter r 

Distances from Hong Kong: /m 

To San Francisco—By (a), ^.nOnule, yU 
6,020 miles; by (c), via Route 706 (b), 6,924 mi 
by (d), 7,221 miles. „ , / W r. 455 

To San Diego.-By (a) 6 507 ^ 
miles; by (c), via Route 706 (b), 7,108 miles, n 
7,405 miles. 

Route 711. Hong Kong to Vancouver or P rinci 
Rupert , __Take 

(a) Via Hakodate (The mostcErect rouu 

Route 707 (3) to Hakodate aad 49° 00' N„ 

Erimo misaki, take a Rhumb line to W. Une t0 

long. 180° 00', and thence a second ^ 

Juan de Fuca strait, for Vaac0 ^ / ’0,) below, 
entrance for Prince Rupert. 1 L {0 yoko- 

(b) Via Yokohama. Take Route 7 p0Sltl0 n 
hama, and thence Route 741(aj t hence on 
in lat. 44° 40' N., long. 163 40 &•> 

Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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b ij ne to lat. 49° 00' N., 180° 00', and thence 
101111 Rhumb line to either destination round the north 
0B . a , o f Q U een Charlotte islands to Prince Rupert, 
P ?hv juan de Fuca strait to Vancouver. 

For route to Vancouver from Juan de Fuca strait, 

f Route 741, under which a Caution regarding 
currents and tidal streams, and notes on Fog, etc. 
will also be found. 

Distance from Hong Kong to Vancouver by (a), 
5 842 miles; by (b), 5,891 miles; to Prince Rupert 
by (a), 5,530 miles; by (b), 5,616 miles. 

Route 712. Hong Kong to Panama 

( a ) Via Yokohama.—Take Route 707 (1) to Yoko¬ 
hama- thence take a Great Circle track to a position 
in lat! 22° 40' N., long. 110° 00' W., about 12 mlies 
southward of Cabo Falso. From this point proceed 
as directly as navigation permits south-eastward 
along the coast to Panama. 


7ir?iw ° G™" 1 ’Honolulu, San Diego .—Take Route 
/1U (a) to San Diego and thence proceed as directly 
as navigation permits to Panama, calling at Man¬ 
zanillo for fuel (Diesel and fuel oil only) if necessary. 
caU re ^ lttlC dlfferenCe in distance by making this 

This route is for vessels with a limited radius of 
action, the longest non-stop passage being 3,330 miles 
between Guam and Honolulu. 

Distance from Hong Kong to Panama by (a), 
9,264 miles; by (b), 10,244 miles. 

Note .—By proceeding from Honolulu to Man¬ 
zanillo direct (3,016 miles) the distance in (b) is 
shortened by nearly 400 miles. 

Route 713. Reserved as spare. 

Route 714. Reserved as spare. 


(iv) ROUTES FROM MANILA 

CAUTION.—In navigating the waters of the Philippines during the rainy season a sharp look-out must 
be kept for flotsam. Trees of immense size will be frequently met afloat. They have been found especi¬ 
ally numerous on the south coast of Luzon; in one case, near Marinduque island, a group of them was 
adrift, still upright and resembling an island. 


Route 715. Manila to Thursday island and ports of 
Eastern Australia 

In both monsoons first take the reverse of Route 
511 (a) to Thursday island, and thence take the Inner 
Route to destination. See Routes 444 (1) and 507 (a). 

Distance from Manila to Thursday island, 2,195 
miles; to Brisbane, 3,512 miles; to Sydney, 3,915 
miles. 

Note.— By proceeding via Route 511 (b) reversed, 
the distance to Sydney via Yap is 4,241 miles; via 
Guam it is 4,571 miles. See also Route 716. 

Route 716. Manila to Yap, Guam or Honolulu 

In each case proceed via Verde Island passage to 
oan Bernardino strait, and thence take a Great Circle 
track direct to destination. 

Distance from Manila to Yap 1,156 miles; to 
uam, 1,497 miles; to Honolulu, 4,762 miles, 
tii * , j! g at Guam on the passage to Honolulu 
o total distance is increased by only 65 miles. 

Route 717. Manila to Yokohama 

(a) Usual route .—After clearing Manila bay, steer 
lon7n,o y as P° ssible f °r a position lat. 21° 20' N., 
chan„ t 1 b-, southward of Formosa in the Bashi 

mncQ, and fbence direct up the east coast of For- 
From 7v a P°? itio ii lat. 26° 00' N„ long. 123° 00' E. 
shoto Z P°‘ nt steer to Pass through the Nansei 
about i.T 60 Tokara gunto and Amami gunto at 

Cation 9 2 °' N -’ and thence proceed dirCCt t0 

0 Uannn° Ute * s * n tbe full strength of the Kuro shio, 
CUrre pt, from the south end of Formosa, 
shorter route -—Another route, sixty miles 

~ Is rii dlstance > but much less favourable as re- 
o(ce r un Dt ’ * s as follows. After leaving Manila 
® a hntaneZ COast °f. Luzon, and pass through the 
ceed on a a- nne * at ! ts northern end. Thence pro- 
a ’ rect Rhumb line to destination, 
miles' bv f£ 01 ? Manila to Yokohama by (a), 1,815 
r ft>), 1,756 miles. 

Route 7 ib A/r 

Ports ‘ Manila to North and Central American 

Je fohowir, N Franc, sco or San Diego. Take one of 
Guam and u routes > direct, via Yokohama, or via 
(a) E® « 0n °lulu. 

v! a PositiZ r - out f -—Steer round the north of Luzon 
p-> long. I-),? t .b® Balintang channel in lat. 19° 45' 
Great Circjl / 10 E. From this point take the 
° ^ south, direct to either destination, passing 
inward of Hachijo shima in Nanpo shots. 

See Section D. Part III. 


(b) Via Yokohama. —Take Route 717 to Yoko¬ 
hama and thence take Route 740 to destination. 

(c) Via Guam and Honolulu. —Take Route 716 to 
Guam; thence Route 659 to Honolulu, and thence 
Route 601 to destination. 

(2) To Vancouver or Prince Rupert. 

(a) Direct route. —Take (1) (a) above as far as 
lat. 41° 00' N., long. 157° 00' E.; thence take a 
Rhumb line track to lat. 49° 00' N., long. 180° 00' to 
join Route 741 (a). 

(b) Via Yokohama. —Take Route 717 to Yoko¬ 
hama, and thence Route 741 to destination. 

(c) Via Guam and Honolulu. —Take Route 716 to 
Guam; thence Route 659 to Honolulu, and thence 
Route 601 to destination. 

(3) To Panama. 

(a) Via Yokohama— Take Route 717 to Yoko¬ 
hama, and thence Route 744 to Panama. 

(b) Via Guam and Honolulu— Take Route 716 to 
Guam; thence Route 659 to Honolulu, and thence 
Route 602 to Panama. 

Distances from Manila are as follows:— 

To San Francisco by (1) (a), 6,218 miles; by 
(1) (b), 6,351 miles; by (1) (c), 6,918 miles. 

To San Diego by (1) (a), 6,604 miles; by (1) (b), 
6,738 miles; by (1) (c), 7,092 miles. 

To Vancouver by (2) (a), 5,946 miles; by (2) (b), 
6,159 miles; by (2) (c), 7,346 miles 

To Prince Rupert by (2) (a), 5,513 miles; by (2) (b), 
5,847 miles; by (2) (c), 7 233 miles 

To Panama by (3) (a), 9,495 miles; by (3) (b), 
9,510 miles. 

Note— By taking the direct route to Panama, 
passing north of Luzon the distance is 9,355 miles, 
only 140 miles less than via Yokohama, and 155 miles 
less than via Guam and Honolulu. 

Route 719. Manila to Shanghai 

(a) South-West Monsoon.— After passing Cape 
Bolinao, on west coast of Luzon make a direct 
course to pass up the eastern side of Formosa 
Round Hoka sho (Agincourt island) light on its 
eastern side, at a distance of 15 to 20 miles, and steer 
directly thence for Steep Island passage and the 
Whangpoo. See also (b) below for alternative route. 

(b) North-East Monsoon.— From the position off 
Cape Bolinao steer to pass through the Pescadores 
channel, westward of Formosa, or between the 
Pescadores and Formosa banks arranging to be in 
either channel by daylight. 

Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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Section B. 


Otherwise steer for the Formosa strait, passing 
westward of Formosa banks and then keep as close 
to the coast of China as safe navigation permits 
(See Route 691 (2)); and pass through Steep Island 
passage to destination. This route may also be taken 
in the South-West Monsoon period. 

Distance from Manila to Shanghai by (a), 1,128 
miles; by (b), 1,150 miles (approx.). 

Route 720. Manila to Hong Kong, Haiphong, Saigon 
or Bangkok 

In each case proceed as directly as navigation 
permits. See Caution as to Pratas reef under Route 
703 (1). 

Distance from Manila to Hong Kong, 630 miles; 
to Haiphong (via Hainan strait), 930 miles; to 
Saigon, 905 miles; to Bangkok, 1,429 miles. 

Route 721. Manila to Singapore 

Take the reverse of Route 688 (1) (a) in both 
monsoons. 

Distance from Manila to Singapore, 1,330 miles. 
For routes onward from Singapore into the Indian 
ocean, see Section B, Part III, Chapter V. 

Route 722. Manila to ports of Eastern archipelago 
and Southern Philippines 

(1) To Soenda Straat and Djakarta (Batavia).— 
Proceed via Palawan passage (Route 687 (3) re¬ 


versed), and via Stolze straat in Gaspar straten ( see 
General directions in Eastern Archipelago Pilot, 
Vol. IV.). 

(2) To Surabaya, Macassar, Balik Papan or 
Tarakan.— Proceed via Mindoro strait or Verde 
Island passage, according to monsoon, and thence 
across the Sulu sea to Sibutu passage and Macassar 

Str (3) To Sandakan, Sulu, Cebu (Sebu), and 
Iloilo.— Proceed via Mindoro strait or Verde Island 
passage, according to monsoon, and thence as 
directly as navigation permits through the Sulu sea 
to destination. 

To Cebu and Iloilo, it is better to proceed by Verde 
Island passage and Hintotolo channel, during the 
North-East Monsoon; it is also the more direct 
route to Cebu. 

Distances from Manila are as follows:— 

To Balik Papan, 1,054 miles; to Djakarta, 1,562 
miles; to Iloilo, 353 miles; to Macassar, 1,232 miles; 
to Sandakan, 574 miles; to Cebu, 392 miles; to 
Straat Soenda, 1,575 miles; to Sulu, 537 miles; to 
Surabaya, 1,497 miles; to Tarakan, 784 miles. 

For routes onward from Straat Soenda into the 
Indian ocean, see Section B, Part III, Chapter V. 

Route 723. Reserved as spare. 

Route 724. Reserved as spare. 


(v) ROUTES FROM SHANGHAI 


Route 725. Shanghai to ports in Sea of Japan, 
Hwang Hai (or Yellow Sea) and Gulf of Pohai 

Proceed as directly as navigation permits in all 
cases. If bound to Sea of Japan care should be taken 
to avoid the vicinity of Socotra rock (. Lat. 32° 07' N., 
Long. 125° IT E.). See Note below. 

Distances from Shanghai are:— 

To Chefoo, 514 miles; to Genzan (Won san chin), 
781 miles; to Hakodate, 1,164 miles; to Kiaochow, 
399 miles; to Nagasaki, 462 miles; to Port Arthur 
(Ryojun ko), 555 miles; to Sasebo, 464 miles; to 
Taku, 695 miles; to Weihaiwei, 477 miles. 

Note. —Socotra rock is a coral patch over volcanic 
rock, which extends about a quarter of a mile north¬ 
east and south-west, and is about 60 yards wide, with 
a depth of probably less than 3 fathoms (5 ra 5) water. 
There are depths of 27 to 30 fathoms (49 m 4 to 54“9) 
a quarter of a mile around the patch, excepting 
south-westward, where a rocky ledge, with a least 
depth of 17 fathoms (31 m l) extends half a mile. The 
rock is very steep on its southern and eastern sides. 

The tidal streams set strongly over the patch, on 
which there are overfalls, and tide-rips; the sea 
sometimes breaks on the rock. Possibly, with a 
favourable light, the greenish colour of the water over 
the rock might be seen, but only from a very short 
distance. 

A depth of 11 fathoms (20 m l) obtained by S.S. Le 
Bruix, lies 24 miles, 193° true, and a depth of 17 
fathoms (31 m l) obtained by H.M.S. Alacrity, lies 
26 miles, 151°, true, from Socotra rock. Soundings 
are scanty in the vicinity of these shoals. 

Route 726. Shanghai to Yokohama 

(a) Direct route.— Pass round the south end of 
Kyushu through Osumi kaikyo, and thence proceed 
as directly as navigation permits to destination. 

(b) Via Naikai (the Inland sen).—Proceed as 
directly as navigation permits: See Japan Pilot, Vol. 
I. for directions for the passage through Naikai. 

Distance from Shanghai to Yokohama, by (a), 
1,036 miles; by (b), 1,150 miles. 

See Section D. Part III. 


Route 727. Shanghai to Pacific islands 

(1) To Honolulu.— Steer first to pass south of 
Japan by Osumi kaikyo, and cross the meridan of 
140° E. at lat. 30° 10' N., between Tori shima (Lat. 
30° 28' N., Long. 140° 18' E.), and Sofu gan (Lot’s 
Wife) (Lat. 29° 46' N., Long. 140° 20' E.). Take a 
Great Circle track thence to Midway island (Lat. 
28° 13' N., Long. 177° 2V W.), and pass along the 
northern side of the chain of islands between it and 
Honolulu. 

(2) To Guam.— Take the reverse of Route 666. 

(3) To Yap. —Take the reverse of Route 676. 

(4) To Suva. —Take the reverse of Route 656 (1). 

(5) To Apia and Tahiti.— Take the reverse of 
Route 627 (Via Guam). 

Distance from Shanghai to Honolulu, 4,322 miles; 
to Guam, 1,684 miles; to Yap, 1,636 miles; to Suva, 
4,479 miles; to Apia, 4,869 miles; to Tahiti, 6,172 
miles. 

Route 728. Shanghai to San Francisco or San Diego 

(a) Via Hakodate.— Take Route 725 to Hako¬ 
date, and thence proceed as in Route 755 (a). This 
is the most direct route. See also Route 755 (b) for 
alternative route. 

(b) Via Yokohama.— Take Route 726 to Yoko¬ 
hama and thence proceed as in Route 740. 

Distance from Shanghai to San Francisco by (a), 
5,414 miles; by (b), 5,572 miles; to San Diego, by 
(a), 5,809 miles; by (b), 5,959 miles. 

By calling at Dutch harbour (see Routes 756 and 
739) for fuel the route is divided up into shorter 
unbroken passages. For increase' of distance see 
Route 756 from Hakodate or Route 739 from Yoko¬ 
hama. 

See Route 729 for details of a southern route via 
Honolulu, or via Guam and Honolulu. The total 
distance is 305 miles less to San Francisco or 121 
miles less to San Diego than those given for Prince 
Rupert. 

Route 729. Shanghai to Prince Rupert or Vancouver 

Proceed via Hakodate or Yokohama, making a 
call at Dutch harbour if necessary for fuel. 

Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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( a ) Via Hakodate .—Take Route 725 to Hakodate 
and thence proceed by Route 757 to either destination. 

(jj\ Via Yokohama. —Take Route 726 to Yokohama 
and thence proceed by Route 741 to either destination. 

Distance from Shanghai to Prince Rupert by (a), 
4 884 miles; by (b), 5,068 miles; to Vancouver by 
5 196 miles; by (b), 5,380 miles. 
v By ’calling at Dutch harbour the route is divided 
up into shorter unbroken passages. For details see 
Route 756 and 757 from Hakodate, or Route 740 
and 741 from Yokohama. 

Note .—A vessel wishing to proceed by a more 
southerly route may take passage via Honolulu; or 
via Guam and Honolulu, if radius of action is limited. 
The total distance is 6,718 miles to Prince Rupert 
and 6,741 miles to Vancouver via Honolulu; via 
Guam and Honolulu, the total distance is 7,410 miles 
to Prince Rupert, and 7,433 miles to Vancouver, but 
the longest unbroken passage is only 3,330 miles from 
Guam to Honolulu. See Routes 727 (1), 727 (2), 
659, and 601. 


Route 730. Shanghai to Panama 

(a) Via Hakodate .—This it the most direct route. 
Take Route 725 to Hakodate and thence Route 759 (a) 
to Panama. 

Vote—This route necessitates a radius of action 
of at least 7,500 miles (see Route 759); but a call at 
San Francisco or San Diego (Route 755) only 
lengthens the total distance by about 80 and 60 miles 
respectively. 

(b) Via Yokohama, Honolulu, and San Diego or 
Manzanillo.—Take Route 726 to Yokohama and 
thence Route 743 (1) to Honolulu. From Honolulu 
take Route 601 to San Diego or Route 602 to Man¬ 
zanillo, in either case proceeding onward to destina¬ 
tion as directly as navigation permits. 

Note .—The above route is for a vessel with an 
ordinary radius of action. At Manzanillo only 
diesel and fuel oil (but no coal) can be obtained; at 
San Diego coal can be obtained by previous arrange¬ 
ment, but fuel and diesel oil are available in any 
quantity. 

Distance from Shanghai to Panama by (a), 8,582 
nules; by (b), via San Diego, 9,539 miles; via 
Manzanillo, 9,150 miles. 

Route 731. Shanghai to Wellington 

Take the reverse of Route 585 (a), (b), or (c), via 
Ya P> Guam, or Thursday island, 
c r}f ance from Shanghai to Wellington by 585 (a), 
•>.417 miles. 


°T t i S Shanghai t0 Brisbane 

rake the reverse of Route 537 which proceeds via 
a P. via Guam, or via Thursday island. 

^stance from Shanghai to Brisbane via Yap, 
vzi miles; via Guam, 4,325 miles; via Thursday 
island, 4,329 miles. 


te 733. Shanghai to Sydney 

t/° ne t ^ lree following routes, 

i Tap, or Guam .—Take the reverse of Route 
,(. b ) (i) or (ii). 

rev ; r Manila and Thursday island .—Take the 
to M 6 ^ oute 719 (a) or (b), according to season, 
mamla and thence take Route 715 to Sydney. 
rev-lL la Hong Kong and Thursday island .—Take the 
Romo 5, ^ oute 708 to Hong Kong and thence take 
Route 701 (2) (a) to Sydney. 


Distance from Shanghai to Sydney by (a), via Yap 
2>721 nules; by (a), via Guam, 4,758 miles; by (b)! 
5,043 miles; by (c), 5,273 miles. 

Notes— By route (b) above a strong contrary 
current will be experienced as far as the Philippines, 
whether the passage is made eastward or westward 
of Fomosa; the latter is 22 miles longer than that 
given in the distance above. 


A call at Manila between Hong Kong and Thursday 
island when taking route (c) will add 100 miles to the 
whole distance to Sydney. (See Routes 708, 703 ( 1 ) 
and (b) above). 


Route 734. Shanghai to Hong Kong or Manila 

(1) To Hong Kong.— Take the reverse of Route 
708. 

(2) To Manila. 

(a) Direct .—Take the reverse of Route 719 (a) or 
(b), according to season. 

(b) Via Hong Kong .—Take the reverse of Route 
708 to Hong Kong, and thence Route 703 ( 1 ) to 
Manila. 

Distance from Shanghai to Hong Kong, 824 miles; 
to Manila by (2) (a), 1,128 miles; by 2(b), 1,474 
miles. 

Note .—A strong contrary current will be ex¬ 
perienced on 2 (a) above for the greater part of the 
voyage. Except during the South-West Monsoon the 
unfavourable current will be felt over a smaller part 
of the passage in 2 (b), while a favourable current 
may be experienced over part of the route. 


Route 735. Shanghai to Tongking gulf, Saigon or 
Bangkok 

(1) To Haiphong. —Proceed as directly as naviga¬ 
tion permits, passing either through Hainan strait or 
southward of Hainan island; the latter is 117 miles 
longer. 

(2) To Saigon or Bangkok. 

(a) Usual route .—Proceed through Formosa strait 
and between Paracel islands and Macclesfield bank, 
and thence to destination as directly as navigation 
permits. 

(b) May to August .—If the South-West Monsoon 
is strong, an alternative route is to proceed westward 
of the Paracel islands, and along the coast of Annam 
to Saigon, and as directly as safe navigation permits 
to Bangkok. This route is about 30 to 40 miles 
longer than ( 2 ) (a). 

Distance from Shanghai to Haiphong via Hainan 
strait, 1,283 miles; to Saigon by 2(a), 1,687 miles; 
to Bangkok by 2 (a), 2,220 miles. 

Route 736. Shanghai to Singapore 

(a) Usual Route .—Proceed by Formosa strait 
and by Main Route of the China sea (see Route 
687 (1)) between Macclesfield bank and the Paracel 
islands. 

(b) May to August .—If the South-West Monsoon 
is strong, an alternative route is to pass westward of 
the Paracel islands, and thence along the coast of 
Annam and Cochin China from Cape Varella. This 
increases the distance by about 40 miles. 

See Route 698, Hong Kong to Singapore. 

Distance from Shanghai to Singapore by (a), 2,187 
miles. 

Route 737. Reserved as spare. 

Route 738. Reserved as spare. 


ute 739 Yokohama to Dutch harbour 

Circle tr, 0f the Aleutian islands .—Take the Great 
far a , ^an Francisco (see Route 740 (a)) as 

Proceed?’ & 40 ' N -> long. 163° 40' E. Thence 
long iRAo ^ Uj nb line tracks, first to lat. 49° 00 N.. 

„„ 61 10U“ IVY _i t 1 


(vi) ROUTES FROM YOKOHAMA 


Pass arA SP’» anc ! thence to Akutan or Unimak 
Sea andv. • 8 to weather conditions. See Bering 
anQ Strait Pilot 

See Section D. Part III. Index on pages 357 and 358. 


(h) North of the Aleutians .—Take a Great Circle 
track to a position in lat. 51° 06' N., long. 179 30 E., 
about 20 miles southward of the eastern end of 
Amchitka island; thence pass through Amdutka 
oass and steer along the northward side of the 
Aleutians as directly as navigation permits to des¬ 
tination. 
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160 f m Yokohama to Dutch harbour by 

j^SST-ET by 0». Vis —■ 

R0 „ te m »*— - s »" F '“ cl “° “ 

Diego . ^ Great Circle track 

• ■ ta * 

163* 40' E. (See R° »« ' Dutch 
fW KeMRouK 766 to either fctiMtion. 

harbour and thence Kou Dutch harbour) a nd 

Fuel of aU kmds is ot,tamable miles, 

the longest unbroken pass** ^ ^ 

(C) A nrRoZ e m%) cal be taken, but the distance 

. bWb), 4,690 miles; to San Diego, 

&(a) 4 9?3 Sues? by W, 5,077 miles. 

V-TbToXS fn/pS 2“ 

3S See afo/first paragraph under “ Fogs,” Route 741 
and 786. 

Route 741. Yokohama to Prince Rupert or Vancouver 

/ a \ Usual route—All seasons.— After clearing 
Nojima saki, the most southerly point to g® eastward 
after leaving Uraga suido, take the Great Circle 
track to San Francisco (see Route 740) as faraslat. 

44° 40' N., long. 163° 40' E., which passes through 
long. 150° 00' E. at lat. 39° 40' N. and long. 160 00 
E. at lat. 43° 35' N. 

From the point at long. 163° 40" E steer on a 
Rhumb line to a position lat. 49 00 N., long. 180 
00', and thence on Rhumb lines to either destination. 
Pass around the north point of Queen Charlotte 
islands, by Dixon entrance and Brown passage to 
Prince Rupert; or to Juan de Fuca strait for Van¬ 
couver. 

(b) Via Dutch harbour—Take Route 739 to Dutch 
harbour and thence Route 765 to either destination. 
See Note regarding fuel in Route 740 (b) above. 

Navigational Notes. —Route (a) above is usually in 
a warm easterly current throughout. A strong N.W. 
set is often felt across the entrance to Juan de Fuca 
strait, and should be carefully guarded against. 

The best route for deep draught vessels from Juan 
de Fuca strait to Burrard inlet (Vancouver city) is 
south of Trial and Discovery islands, through the 
main channel of Haro strait, and northward of Stuart 
and Skipjack islands; thence through Boundary pass 
westward of Patos island, into the Strait of Georgia. 

The usual route for moderate-sized vessels to 
Burrard inlet is south of Trial island, thence by the 
inshore channels, Mayor and Baynes, passing west¬ 
ward of Chain and Chatham islands; thence to the 
northward, passing eastward of Zero rock, and 
between Darcy shoals and Darcy island, through 
Sidney channel and Moresby passage, thence through 
Swanson channel, between Pender and Prevost islands, 
and thence through Active pass into the Strait of 
Georgia; it is shown by a pecked line on chart 2689. 
By using this route weaker tidal streams will be 
experienced than are found in Haro strait route. 

/ 'P^ nce fr° m Yokohama to Prince Rupert by 
(a), 4,032 miles; by (b), 3,907 miles; to Vancouver 
by (a), 4,344 miles; by (b), 4,274 miles, via Queen 
strait ° tte Strait ’ ° r ^’36® miles via Juan de Fuca 

u Urre £ tS and Tidal Streams. —See 

con iH P rS' Jmb r la W ° t ’ Y° k 1 and in which 
considerable information is given regarding the set 

wUh^a^v n om1° d tld f Streams on this broken coa st 
with many outlying dangers. 


ROUTES 

Section B. 

Inner passages.— When navigating the 
of British Columbia, it should be const^S? Y aters 
in mind that many of the minor passaees borne 
been roughly examined; detached boulders f ° nl y 
broken shores and pinnacles of rock the 

quently found. Whenever, therefore a hml'i fre ' 
clear channel which has been surveved 1,7 “ and 
exist, there is no justification in using wl" t0 
necessity, one of more doubtful character n ° ut 
there be come saving in distance; and a ve^Wt? 11 ,* f 
always be maintained in the safest possible no,,y d 
in a channel, as well as when going in or out of 
See also Route 785. 6 ° Ut ofport. 

Kelp. Kelp is visible on the surface of the wat, 
during the summer and autumn months, arS 
on nearly every danger with a bottom of rock n 
stones, especially in those channels where the water 
is in constant motion; but during the winter and 
spring this useful marine plant is not always visible 
and in British Columbian waters in close harbours 
where there is little motion in the water it is often 
absent. 

It should be the invariable rule never to pass over 
kelp. In general, by keeping clear of kelp danger is 
avoided, but this must not prevent attention to 
sounding, as the rule sometimes fails; kelp is always 
a sign of danger, and unless the spot where it grows 
has been carefully sounded, it is not safe for a vessel 
to pass through it. A heavy surge will occasionally 
tear the kelp away from rocks, and a moderate stream 
will cause it to submerge. When passing on that side 
of a patch of kelp from which the stems stream-away 
with the current, care should be taken to give it a 
wide berth, because the kelp showing under such 
conditions is on one side of and not over the rocks. 
The least depth will usually be found in a clear spot 
in the middle of a thick patch of fixed kelp. 

It is perhaps well to point out that kelp, not attached 
to rocks, floats on the water in heaps, whereas kelp, 
attached to rock, streams away on the surface and 
the leaves give an occasional flap. 

Fogs. —Summer fogs prevail upon the coast from 
June to September, and in some seasons they are 
alm ost continuous, and very dense. They extend 
along the seaboard from Alaska, and at times reach 
as far south as Cape San Lucas. They frequent 
stretch several hundred miles seaward, and appear 
to be associated with the Kuro shio (Japan) current. 
At times they appear local, and exist in the vicinity 
of the great wind-gaps along the coast, whilst tne 
prominent headlands and coast peaks are tree. 

In Juan de Fuca strait, the fogs are heaviest near 
the entrance, and decrease in frequency and densrty 
up the strait. Sometimes the fog stands before the 
entrance like a wall, and vessels entering from 
it into bright, clear weather, even before they pa 
Tatoosh island. As a rule, it may be said .that the 
fog is more likely to follow farther int ^ pwt 
along the southern shore, reaching as f a^ part 
Townsend, when the northern side of t 
is free. • j j s 

During the prevalence of these fogs, t e ^ ^ 
moderate or calm, and the weather b nort h-west 
pleasant, with gentle breezes; ° r „ v tbe f ogl bringing 
winds may come up, and drive a^ay s ® e u of the 

clear skies, and the regular nort - . the thick 

Pacific. In winter, the fogs are replace^ ^ up 
murky weather of the south-easter , dlan( j s can 
rain and squalls, but through w pog occurs 

be made out at a distance of several miles, r ^ ^ 
in winter, but they are exceptional, an 

long - u inconvenience 

Smokes from forest fires caas ® JfsiTand September. 
' during the dry season July, August, fo sorj 

and are a great impediment to navg ^ Stra it of 
seasons they have extended recent yea rs th 
Georgia to Portland inlet. 

See Section D. Part III. Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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prevalence has considerably diminished, some seasons 
being almost entirely clear of them; they are cleared 
away by rains. 


Route 742. Yokohama to Columbia river (Astoria) 

Take the Great Circle track towards San Francisco 
as in Route 740, as far as the 180th meridian passing 
through long. 170° 00' E. at lat. 45° 45' N., and 
180° 00' at lat. 47° 00' N. 

From this point steer to pick up the track to 
Vancouver (Route 741) at a position lat. 49° 00' N., 
and long. 167° 00' W. Leave the Vancouver track 
at a position lat. 49° 00' N., long. 137° 00' W., and 
steer as directly as navigation permits to destination. 

Distance from Yokohama to Astoria, 4,277 miles. 

See Remarks on Fogs under Route 740, 741 and 
786. 


Route 743. Yokohama to Pacific islands 

(1) To Honolulu. —Take the direct Great Circle 
track. The highest latitude reached is 35° 00' N., 
between longitudes 144° 00' and 149° 00' W. The 
track crosses the meridian of 180° at lat. 30° 15' N., 
long. 175° 00' W., at lat. 27° 00' W., and thus passes 
at about 60 miles northward of the chain of islands 
and reefs between Ocean island (Lat. 28° 25' N., 
Long. 178 0 30' IV.) and Honolulu. 


See also Route 607 (a) for an alternative route. 

(2) To Tahiti. —Take the direct Great Circle track 
which passes clear of all dangers between the two 
ports. It cuts the meridian of 165° E. at lat. 21° 00' N. 
and 170° E. at lat. 17° 25' N., thus passing 30 miles 
north-eastward of Wake island (15 feet high, see 
Pacific Islands Pilot, Vol. II). 

The track crosses the equator at long. 170° 00' W. 
and passes midway between Penrhyn island and 
Rakahanga, at a distance of about 80 miles from the 
former, direct to destination. 

(3) To Apia.— The Great Circle track may be 
taken as far as long. 160° 00' E. passing 20 miles 
westward of Minami Tori shima (Marcus island) 
(Lat. 24° 14' N., Long. 154° 00' E.), and cutting 
long. 150° 00' E. at lat. 27° 25' N., long. 155° 00' E., 
at lat. 23° 00' N.; and long. 150° 00' E. at lat. 
18° 00' N. 


From the latter point steer between Eniwetok and 
Providence atoll, 120 miles to the south-westward; 
and thence westward of the Marshall islands and 
Pii- ert - ^ anc k> passing between the Gilbert and 
Wkce islands group to destination, crossing the 
equator at long. 172° 00' E. (see Pacific Islands Pilot, 


.Vole.—The direct Great Circle track leads through 
tae midst of the Marshall islands and Gilbert islands 
groups, and though navigable, is not advisable to be 
udertaken in the existing state of hydrographic 
nowledge concerning these waters, and the extreme 
ncertainty of the currents. It is only 60 miles shorter 
taan the above track. 


(4) To Suva.—T ake the Great Circle track which 
ds clear of all dangers and passes about 30 miles 
lon S ! W ?5 d of R usaie (2,155 feet high) in lat. 5° 22' N., 
nac 8 ' 162 ° 56' E., and directly thence to the Kandavu 
Passage leading to Suva. 

n p) To Guam.— Pass between Kazan retto and 
’‘^direct 1 8Unt ° and tbence P roceed by Rhumb 


(6) To Yap.—T ake a Rhumb line track direct. 

mi£'T e from Yokohama to Honolulu, 3,389 
toS.il t0 ,Tahiti, 5,139 miles; to Apia, 4,122 nules, 
1 5 6R a ’,?>942 miles; to Guam, 1,353 miles; to Yap, 
’ 08 miles. 

See Section D. Part III. 


Route 744. Yokohama to Panama 

(a) Direct route .—Take a Great Circle track to 
a position in lat. 22° 40' N., long. 110° 00' W., 
about 12 miles southward of Cabo Falso, and thence 
proceed as directly as navigation permits south¬ 
eastward along the coast to Panama. 

The distance by this route (7,680 miles) is beyond 
the radius of action of many vessels; these may take 
one of the following alternatives:— 

(b) Via San Diego .—Take Route 740 (a), (b) or 

(c), to San Diego, and thence proceed southward 
along the coast as directly as navigation permits to 
Panama. See Noye under (c) (ii) below. 

Note .—A call at Dutch harbour for fuel adds about 
140 miles to the total distance. 

(c) Via Honolulu direct, or via Honolulu and San 
Diego, or Honolulu and Manzanillo .—These routes 
are for vessels who may wish to take a more southerly 
route and have a limited bunker capacity. 

(i) Via Honolulu direct .—Take Route 743 (1) to 
Honolulu and thence take Route 602 to Panama. 

(ii) Via Honolulu and San Diego .—Take Route 
743 (1) to Honolulu and thence take Route 601 to 
San Diego. Thence proceed southward along the 
coast as directly as navigation permits to Panama. 

Note .—Fuel and diesel oil, but no coal, is available 
at San Diego; the latter may be obtained by pre¬ 
vious arrangement, or a vessel may call at Los 
Angeles about 90 miles to the northward. 

(iii) Via Honolulu and Manzanillo .—Take Route 
743 (1) to Honolulu, and thence Route 602 to Man¬ 
zanillo. Thence proceed southward as directly as 
navigation permits to Panama. 

Note .—Only fuel and diesel oil is available at 
Manzanillo. 

Distance from Yokohama to Panama by (a), 7,680 
miles; by (b), 7,762 miles; by (c) (i), 8,072 miles; 
by (c) (ii), 8,503 miles; by (c) (iii), 8,124 miles. 

Route 745. Yokohama to Wellington 

Take the reverse of Route 586. 

Distance from Yokohama to Wellington, 5,075 
miles. 

Route 746. Yokohama to Sydney 

Take the reverse of Route 514 (a). 

Distance from Yokohama to Sydney, 4,379 miles. 


Route 747. Yokohama to Brisbane 

Take the reverse of Route 538 (via Bougainville 

Distance from Yokohama to Brisbane, 3,980 miles. 

Route 748. Yokohama to Thursday island 

(a) Via Djailolo passage and Eastern archipelago.— 
Take the reverse of Route 564 (a). 

(b) Via Bougainville strait.— Take the reverse of 
Route 564 (b). 

Distance from Yokohama to Thursday island by 
(a), 3,240 miles; by (b), 3,707 miles. 

Route 749. Yokohama to Manila 

Take the reverse of Route 717 (b) via Balintang 
channel. 

Distance from Yokohama to Manila, 1,756 miles. 

Route 750. Yokohama to Singapore 

Take the reverse of Route 692 (2) (a) via Balintang 
channel. 

Distance from Yokohama to Singapore, 2,888 miles. 
idex on pages 357 and 358. 
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Route 751. Yokohama to Hong Kong 

SdU.eS dtouo deXttaXougb the Formosa 

S caution.— There is often a strong indraught into 
the deep bays on the south coast of. Jap “jj “Serlv 
between 0 shima and Mikomoto shtma, wth ea^erg 
winds, and during the typhoon m °?th s th e curren 
in this locality are subject to great irregularity. 

Distance from Yokohama to Hong Kong, 1,584 
miles. 

Route 752. Yokohama to Shanghai, Kiaochow and 
ports in Gulf of Pohai 

(1) To Shanghai. . , - 

(a) Southern route.— Pass through Osumi 

as in Route 751, and thence proceed to destination as 
directly as navigation permits. 

(b) Via Naikai (Inland sea).— Steer along the 
south coast of Japan as in Route 751 and enter 
Naikai (Inland sea) by Kii suido and pass through 
Naikai to Shimonoseki kaikyo (for directions see 
Japan Pilot, Vol. II); thence proceed as directly as 
navigation permits to destination. 

(2) To Kiaochow, and ports in Gulf of Pohai.— 
There are two routes, one northward of Quelpart 
island (Saishu to), and one to the southward, that 
to the northward would be the shorter, if c0 ™ n 8 
from Shimonoseki and the Naikai (Inland sea); that 
to the southward, from Yokohama via Osumi 
kaikyo, southward of Japan, though longer, has 
easier navigation. 

(a) Via Naikai (Inland sea) and north of Quelpart 
island (Saishu to).— This route should only be taken 
in clear weather. 

First pass through the Naikai (Inland sea) via Kii 
suido and Shimonoseki kaikyo as in (1) (b) above, 
and thence steer to pass 3 miles south-westward of 
Ninepin rock (Zetsumei sho) ( Lat. 33° 52' N., Long. 
126° 18' El), 159 feet (48 m 5) high, and thence to pass 
5 miles south-westward of Chiku to (Chu do) light¬ 
house (Lat. 34° 13' N., Long. 125° 51' El) and of 
Byobu (Hempun) to, near it. 


ROUTES Section B. 

From this point steer to pass about 1$ miles south- 
westward of Ben sho (VenancOurt rock), 133 feet 
(40 m 5) high, steep-to (Lat. 34° 32' N., Long. 125 ° 21' 
E.) and 4 miles westward of Ko to (1,188 feet (362 m l) 
high) near it. From this point steer across Hwang 
hai (Yellow sea) to clear Alceste island northward 
of the Shantung promontory, and thence as directly 
as navigation permits to destination. 

(b) Via Osumi kaikyo and south of Quelpart island 
(Saishu to). —Proceed as in Route 751 to Osumi 
kaikyo, and thence steer to pass at a safe distance 
southward of Uji gunto (Lat. 31° 10' N., Long. 129 0 
25' El) (see Japan Pilot, Vol. II.), and thence south- 
westward of Quelpart island (Saishu to), giving it a 
wide berth at night or, except in clear weather, by 
day, to avoid Kafudan (Samarang rocks), and Kapa to 
(Barlow) and Mara to, which are low and flat. 

Thence steer to pass 10 miles westward of Sho 
Kokuzan' (Ross island) to (Lat. 34° 04' N., Long. 
125° 10' El), the south-western island of the Korean 
archipelago, and thence across Hwang hai (Yellow 
sea) to clear Alceste island, northward of the Shan¬ 
tung, and thence as directly as navigation permits to 
destination, 

caution. On both the above routes observe that 
off the south-west coast of Korea, the current, though 
not usually of great strength, is very variable, being 
largely dependent on the wind, and sometimes attains 
a rate of from 30 to 50 miles a day. In the inner 
route the tidal streams must also be considered, as 
they are rapid. Fog frequently occurs on the west 
coast of Korea from March to July, and on the south 
coast from April to August. 

Distance from Yokohama to Shanghai by (1) (a), 
1,036 miles; by (1) (b), 1,150 miles. 

The following is the distance from Yokohama to 
ports via (2) (a). The distances via (2) (b) are all 
about 130 miles greater. 

To Chefoo, 1,133 miles; to Kiaochow, 1,122 miles; 
to Port Arthur (Ryojun kb), 1,174 miles; to Taku 
(Hai ho entrance), 1,314 miles; to Weihaiwei, 1,096 
miles. 

Route 753. Reserved as spare. 

Route 754. Reserved as spare. 


(vii) ROUTES FROM HAKODATE 


Route 755. Hakodate to San Francisco or San 
Diego 

Passage can be made by the direct Great Circle 
track or by a more southerly track whose most 
northerly point is lat. 47° 30' N., long. 167° 00' W. 
By the latter , route a favourable current may be 
expected; this is doubtful on the direct route. 

(a) Direct route. —Having rounded Erimo misaki, 
take a Great Circle track to either destination, bear¬ 
ing away to the southward when nearing the American 
coast, so as to round Point Conception, if bound to 
San Diego. The vertex of the Great Circle to San 
Francisco is in lat. 50° 51' N., long. 173° 44' W., 
namely about 80 miles southward of the Aleutian 
islands. 

(b) Southern route. —Having passed Erimo misaki 
take a Great Circle or Rhumb line track (there is only 
14 miles difference) to a position in lat. 47° 00' N., 
long. 180° 00' (for San Francisco), or in lat. 46° 15' N., 
long. 180° 00' (for San Diego); from thence:— 

(i) To San Francisco.—Take a Great Circle track 
direct. This is the Yokohama to San Francisco track 
in Route 740 (a). 

(ii) To San Diego.— Take a Great Circle track to 
a position in lat. 34° 15' N., long. 120° 28' W., south 

See Section D. Part III. 


of Point Conception, and thence proceed to des¬ 
tination as directly as navigation permits. 

Distance from Hakodate to San Francisco by (a), 
4,250 miles; by (b), 4,293 miles; to San Diego, oy 
(a), 4,645 miles; by (b), 4,678 miles. 

Route 756. Hakodate to Dutch harbour 

Proceed as directly as navigation permits, passing 
northward or southward of the Aleutian islands 
The latter may also be taken by Proceeding by Rhum 
line track to lat. 49° 00' N., long. 180° °0 to o,n 
Route 739 (a); this will enable a vessel to keep 
favourable current as long as possible. 

Distance from Hakodate to Dutch harbour^ 
direct route, passing northward of the A 
2,228 miles; passing southward of the islands, 2, 

On the alternative route via lat. 49 00 N., 1° S 
180° 00', the distance is 2,367 miles. 

Route 757. Hakodate to Prince Rupert or Van 
couver . , f0 a 

(a) Direct route.— Take a Rhomb line ra Rou(e 
position in lat. 49° 00' N., long. 180 00 J 
741 (a). 

Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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fb) Via Dutch harbour.— Take Route 756 to Dutch 
harbour, and thence Route 765 to destination. 

Distance from Hakodate to Prince Rupert by (a)> 

4,720 miles; to Vancouver by (a), 3,985 miles. 

See Navigational Notes and Cautions under 
Route 741. 

Route 758. Hakodate to Honolulu 

Take the Great Circle track direct, passing north 
of Kauai. 

Distance from Hakodate to Honolulu, 3,310 miles. 

Route 759. Hakodate to Panama 

Proceed either direct, via San Diego, or via 
Honolulu. 

(a) Direct route. —Take a Great Circle track to 


ft.?! 40 ' R - Ion 8- U8° 20' W., southward of Isla 

£2TdSE ,h ““ “ direCt aS nav *8 at >on 

*J b rv K/a San Diego. Take Route 755 (a) or (b) to 
San Diego and proceed thence as directly as naviga¬ 
tion permits to Panama. 

(c) Via Honolulu. Take Route 758 to Honolulu 
and thence take Route 602 to Panama. See Note 
and Caution regarding the variations of Route 602 
under that route. 

Distance from Hakodate to Panama by (a), 7 418 
by (b > and 755 ( a X 7 .484 miles; by (b) and 
755(b), 7,517 miles; by (c), 7,993 miles. ^ ’ 

Route 760. Reserved as spare. 

Route 761. Reserved as spare. 


See Section D. Part III. Index on pages 357 and 358. 



SECTION B. PART IV. 

Chapter IV 

onriTES FROM PORTS ON THE EASTERN SIDE 
OF PACIFIC OCEAN 

(i) ROUTES FROM DUTCH HARBOUR 
must be paid to the currents in and around the Aleutian islands See Bering 
CAUTION.-Great attention must oe paiu ^ ^ ^ g 

Route 764. Dutch harbour to Honolulu 

Proceed by Great Circle, or Rhumb line track 
direct after clearing Akutan pass. 

Distance from Dutch harbour to Honolulu, 2,035 


Route 762. Dutch harbour to H*** « 

Hakodate, 2,313 

miles; to Yokohama, 2,616 miles. 

Route 763. Dutch harbour to ports in China or to 

^^TaTvia Hakodate.—Take Route 762 to Hakodate, 
andTthence proceed as directly as navigation permits 
through Korea strait to destination. 

(b) Via Guam —After clearing Akutan pass,_ take 
a Great Circle track direct to Guam, and thence 
take Route 666 to Shanghai, Route 667 to Hong 
Kong or Route 668 (2) to Singapore. 

Note—The above route (b) is designed to avoid 
the bad weather to be expected in winter on ro^e 

(a) , and much of the adverse current. To Guam, the 
current will be across the track from west to east for 
a large part of the passage, while a favourable current 
may be expected onwards from Guam (except in the 
China sea in June, July, and August when bound to 
Singapore). The total distance by (b) is 570 miles 
greater to Singapore, and over 1,060 greater to Hong 
Kong. 

Distance from Dutch harbour to Shanghai by (a), 
3,462 miles; to Hong Kong by (a), 4,123 miles; by 

(b) , 5,188 miles; to Singapore by (a), 5,486 miles; 
by (b), 6,055 miles. 

Distance from Dutch harbour to Guam, 3,388 
miles. 


Route 765. Dutch harbour to Prince Rupert or 

Vancouver 

Proceed as directly as navigation permits to either 
destination. 

Distance from Dutch harbour to Prince Rupert, 
1,272 miles; to Vancouver by Queen Charlotte strait, 
1,639 miles; by Juan de Fuca strait, 1,725 miles. 

Route 766. Dutch harbour to San Francisco or San 
Diego 

Having cleared Akutan pass, take a Great Circle 
track direct to either destination. 

Distance from Dutch harbour to San Francisco, 
2,055 miles; to San Diego, 2,442 miles. 

Route 767. Dutch harbour to North and Central 
American ports south of San Diego 

After clearing Akutan pass, take a Great Circle 
track to a position in lat. 28° 00' N., long. 116° 00' W., 
south-westward of Islas San Benito, and from thence 
proceed southward as directly as navigation permits 
to destination. 

Distance from Dutch harbour to Manzanillo, 
3,536 miles; to Panama, 5,254 miles. 

Route 768 .—Reserved as spare. 


Route 769. Prince Rupert to Hakodate and to ports 
in China or to Singapore 

( 1 ) To Hakodate.—A t all seasons of the year the 
route is the same as far as the 180 th meridian, as 
follows:— 

Cross the meridian 135° 00' W. at lat. 54° 40' N. 


(ii) ROUTES FROM PRINCE RUPERT 

From this point the track is as direct as navigation 
permits to Hakodate. 

(b) April 1st to October list ^ R 

Cross the meridian 175 q 00 E. at lat. 5U o ^ ^ 


140° 00' W. 
145° 00' W. 
150° 00' W. 
155° 00' W. 
160° 00' W. 
165° 00' W. 
170° 00' W. 
175° 00'W. 
180° 00' 


54° 50' N. 
54° 50' N. 
54° 30' N. 
54° 10' N. 
53° 40' N. 
53° 00' N. 
52° 15' N. 
51° 30' N. 
50° 30' N. 


48° 20' N. 
47° 10' N. 
45° 20' N. 
44° 00' N. 


„ „ „ 180“ 00' „ 50“ 30 JN. 

The track passes about 30' southward of the 
Aleutian island chain, and is in the west-going cur¬ 
rent. From the 180th Meridian there is a winter 
track and a summer track, as follows:— 

(a) November 1st to March 31st. 

Prnec tEo moriAiar. 1 "7«° flA' C 1„* CAO inr XT 


„ „ 

„ 170° 00' E. 

„ 50° 10' N. 


„ 165° 00' E. 

„ 49° 30' N. 


„ 160° 00' E. 

„ 48° 20' N. 


„ 155° 00' E. 

„ 46° 30' N. 

» ,, 

„ 150° 00' E. 

„ 44° 00' N. 


See Section D. Part III. 


165° 00' E. 

160° 00' E. 

155° 00' E. 

From A 152nd 
as navigation permits to Tsugar 

“port, in China, or to SiNGAPOM- ^ (fe) 

(a) Via Hakodate .—Take Southward 

above to Hakodate, and then “. P ^o U gh Korea 
as directly as navigation permits, tnrougu 
strait to destination. , Shanghai 

(b) Alternative track. (to CAinapoW Jat 30 o oo 

southward ).—Take a Great Cir ta j (;e a second 

N. on the 180th mendian and thence t i ^ 

Great Circle track to a position in lat /» ^ north ward 
129° 00' E., passing through .• sho td between 

of Tori shima, and through Nanse^h^ ^ 

Tokara gunto and Amami 8 u " vjat j on permits to 
point proceed as directly as navigation p* 
destination. 

Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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Note _This route, although some 850 to 950 miles 

inneer than that in (2) (a), avoids to a great extent 
the adverse current and bad winter weather of the 
more northerly routes. .... .. _ 

Only vessels with a considerable radius of action 
can use this route. 

/ c ) Via Guam (to ports from Hong Kong south- 

'Jj —Take a Great Circle track to Guam, and 
thence take Route 667 to Hong Kong or Route 668 (2) 
to Singapore. 

Note.— This route, which avoids the worst of the 
adverse current and winter bad weather, enables 
re-fuelling to be carried out at Guam. From Guam 
a favourable current will be carried, except during 
June, July, and August, when it will be adverse in the 
China sea. 

The total distance by (2) (c) is only 216 miles 
longer to Hong Kong than by (2) (b), and 557 miles 
longer to Singapore than by (2) (a); it is, however, 
242 miles less to the latter than by (2) (b). 

Distance from Prince Rupert to Hakodate by 

(1) (a) or (1) (b), 3,525 miles; to Shanghai by 2 (a), 
4,674 miles; by (2) (b), 5,621 miles; to Hong Kong 
by (2) (a), 5,335 miles; by (2)'(b), 6,172 miles; by 

(2) (c), 6,388 miles; to Singapore by (2) (a), 6,698 
miles; by (2) (b), 7,497 miles; by (2) (c), 7,255 miles. 

The distance from Prince Rupert to the position 
on the 180th meridian in (1) is 1,795 miles; to 180th 
meridian in 2 (b) it is 2,577 miles. 

Distance from Prince Rupert to Guam by (2) (c), 
4,588 miles. 

See Notes on Fog and Ice under Routes 111 and 
778. 

Route 770. Prince Rupert to Yokohama 

Take Route 769 (1), (a) or (b), as far as lat. 44° 00' 
N., long. 150° 00' E. ( (1) (a) ), or lat. 44° 00' N., long. 
152° 00' E. ((1) (b)). From either point take a 
Rhumb line track direct to round Nojima saki and 
thence proceed to Yokohama as directly as navigation 
permits. 

Distance from Prince Rupert to Yokohama using 
769 (1) (a), 3,861 miles; using 769 (1) (b), 3,843 miles. 

See Notes on Fog and Ice under Routes 111 and 

T70 6 


Route 771. Prince Rupert to Guam or Yap 

In either case take a Great Circle track direct to 
Guam. If bound to Yap, proceed from Guam as 
directly as navigation will permit. 

Distance from Prince Rupert to Guam, 4,588 miles; 
to Yap, 5,039 miles. 


Route 772. Prince Rupert to Honolulu 

Proceed via Dixon entrance or Hecate strait and 
from thence take a Great Circle track to destination. 

Distance from Prince Rupert to Honolulu, 2,396 
miles. 

Route 773. Prince Rupert to Pacific islands south 
of the Equator 

(1) To Tahiti. Having cleared Hecate strait, take 
a Great Circle track to a position in lat. 14° 45' S., 
long. 148° 55' W., north-west of Matahiva, and 
thence proceed direct to destination. 

(2) To Apia. —Take Route 772 to Honolulu, and 
thence Route 604 to Apia. 

(3) To Suva.—T ake Route 772 to Honolulu, and 
thence the relevant part part of Route 504 (1) (a), in 
reverse, to Suva. 

Distance from Prince Rupert to Tahiti, 4,438 miles; 
to Apia, 4,655 miles; to Suva, 5,179 miles. 

Route 774. Prince Rupert to Dutch harbour 

Proceed as directly as navigation permits. 

Distance from Prince Rupert to Dutch harbour, 
1,272 miles. 

Route 775. Prince Rupert to ports on West Coast of 
North America 

Pass through Hecate strait and proceed thence as 
directly as navigation permits to all destinations. 

Notes .—For inner passages of British Columbia, 
see British Columbia Pilot, Vols. I and II. 

For inner passages in Alaska see South-east Alaska 
Pilot. 

From Columbia river to the southward, keep 
within 15 miles of the coast to avoid the heavy sea 
experienced further out. From Cape Blanco to the 
southward, avoid the coastal north-going stream 
(Davidson current), which is usually felt to about 
10 miles out from the land. 

See also relevant parts of the General directions 
and notes under Routes 786 and 785, and West 
Coast of Central America and United States Pilot 

Distances from Prince Rupert are as follows:— 

To Columbia R. (Astoria), 587 miles; to Man¬ 
zanillo, 2,586 miles; to Panama, 4,330 miles; to 
San Diego, 1,535 miles; to San Francisco, 1,086 
miles; to Vancouver (Inner passage), 475 miles; to 
Vancouver (Outer passage), 590 miles; to Victoria 
(Vancouver I.), 518 miles. 

Route 776. Reserved as spare. 


(iii) ROUTES 

Route 777. Vancouver to Hakodate and to ports in 
tnma or to Singapore 

(1) To Hakodate.—T he route at all seasons of 
toe year is the same as far as the 180th meridian, when 
crossing the ocean, as follows:— 

Cross the meridian 130° 00' W. at lat. 49° 30' N. 

50° 10' N. 


135° 00' W. 
140° 00' W. 
145° 00' W. 
150° 00' W. 
155° 00' W. 
160° 00' W. 
165° 00' W. 
170° 00' W. 
175° 00' W. 
i° 00' 


50° 35' N. 
50° 45' N. 
50° 50' N. 
50° 50' N. 
50° 50' N. 
50° 40' N. 
50° 30' N. 
50° 30' N. 
50° 30' N. 


tranWu\ S point follow the winter track (a) or summer 
5 (b )> as detailed in Route 769 (1) (a) and (b). 

' To ports in China, or to Singapore. 

Hakodate .—Take (1), (a) or (b) above to 
as n • e > , an d thence proceed southward as directly 
dpo'*:5 Vl £ a ti° n permits, through Korea strait, to 

See Section D. Part III- 


FROM VANCOUVER 

(b) Alternative track (to Shanghai or Hong K° n g)-— 
Take a Great Circle track to a position on the 180th 
meridian in lat. 30° 00' N., and there join Route 

169 (c?Vki Guam (to Hong Kong or Singapore).— 
Take a Great Circle track direct to Guam after clear¬ 
ing Queen Charlotte sound or Juan de Fuca strait. 
From Guam take Route 667 to Hong Kong, or Route 

^Distance* from P Vancouver to Hakodate by (1) (a), 
■t QR6 miles- by (1) (b), 3,988 miles; to Shanghai by 
A\ fa) 5 148 miles; by (2) (b), 5,802 miles; to Hong 
Kong ’ by(2) (a), 5,797 miles; by (2) (b), 6 352 miles; 
bv (2) (c), 6,705 miles; to Singapore by (2) (a), 7,159 
miles- by (2) (c), 7,572 miles. 

Se distance from Vancouver to the position on 
the 180th meridian, is 2,757 miles. See (2) (b) above. 

Distance from Vancouver to Guam via Queen 
Chariotte sound, 4,905 miles; via Juan de Fuca 

SU Notes 96 Fo ™ [ —Fogs are infrequent over the north¬ 
western part of the Pacific ocean in winter, but snow 
often reduces visibility and impedes navigation In 
summer fogs are much more frequent, especially off 
Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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the north-eastern, 

of Hokkaido; they are tu» , ^ Sea 

be found. 

Ue.-See remarks in Chapter I on page 125 and 126. 


Route 778. Vancouver to Yokohama 
Take Route 777 (1) to the 180th l meridian m lat. 
50° 30' N., and thence take Route 169 (1), W C )» 

Fr C omtti t r%Sio°n f 

sighting ^the coast* at^Inubo (Inuboye) saki light’ 

Vote.—If preferred, a track closer to the east coast 
of Honshu may be taken, sighting the *r n " 
kasan to light {Lat. 38° IT N., Long. 141 35 E). 

Distance from Vancouver to Yokohama using 
769(1) (a) (Nov. 1st to Mar. 31st), 4 380 miles; 
using 769 (1) (b) (April 1st to October 31st), 4,362 
miles. 


Notes .—These routes are usually northward of the 
westerly winds, and in the track of the west-going 
current throughout. They lead just to the southward 
of the Aleutian islands; the winter route passing 
about 50 miles south-eastward of Amagtignak island. 


The east coast of Japan is fully exposed to the strong 
gales and heavy weather from the eastward prevalent 
in spring, and the only available harbours are those 
between Ishi-no-maki ko and Miyako ko. 


Fog. —Vessels making this coast from the eastward 
require to exercise great caution, as the land is fre¬ 
quently obscured by fog, especially in summer. 

Those bound to Yokohama are liable to be set 
from their supposed position by the Kuro shio, but 
the 10 fathom (18 m 3) contour line is generally about 
one mile olf, and continual sounding may afford 
warning, as also the temperature of the sea. During 
the summer months a swell usually, causes heavy 
breakers on this coast. 


See also Notes under Route 777. 


Route 779. Vancouver to Guam, Yap and Manila 

See Note beginning of Sub-section (iv) of Part IV., 
Chapter III. on page 157 

(1) To Guam and Yap. —After clearing Queen 
Charlotte sound or Juan de Fuca strait, take a Great 
Circle track direct to Guam, and from thence proceed 
as directly as navigation permits to Yap. 

(2) To Manila. 

(a) Via Yokohama.— Take Route 778 to Yoko¬ 
hama, and thence take the reverse of Route 717 (b) 
via Balintang channel. 

(b) Via Hakodate.— Take Route 111 (1) to Hako¬ 
date, and thence proceed southward through Korea 
strait and Formosa strait to Manila, as directly as 
navigation permits. 

(c) Via Guam. —This is the route recommended 
although it is considerably longer than either (a) or 
(b); better weather may be expected, and a favour¬ 
able instead of a strong contrary current will be 
experienced on the latter part of the voyage. Take 
(1) above to Guam, and thence Route 668(1) to 


“yTKc)f6,^'S mte; by(2)(b) ' h’ 048 "* 



See Section D. Part III, 


Section B. 


Route 780. 
island 


Vancouver to Honolulu or Fanning 


Take a Great Circle track direct to either destin, 
ion after passing through Juan de Fuca strait 


Distance from Vancouver to Honolulu 2 4 iq 
miles; to Fanning island, 3,350 miles. ’ , 


Route 781. Vancouver to Pacific islands south of th» 
Equator e 

(1) To Suva or Apia.— Take Route 780 to Hono 
lulu, and thence take Route 604 (2) to Suva, or Route 
604 (1) to Apia. 

(2) To Tahiti.— Having cleared Juan de Fuca 
strait, proceed as follows:— 

(a) Direct. —Take a Great Circle track to a position 
in lat. 14° 45' S., long. 148° 55' W. and then™ 
proceed direct to Tahiti. 

(b) Via Honolulu. —Take Route 780 to Honolulu 
and thence Route 604 (1) to Tahiti. 


Distance from Vancouver to Suva, 5,202 miles- 
to Apia, 4,681 miles; to Tahiti by (2) (a), 4,312 miles’ 
by (2) (b), 4,798 miles. 


Route 782. Vancouver to Brisbane 

(a) Direct route. —From Juan de Fuca strait take 
a Great Circle track to a position on the Equator in 
long. 178° 50' W., passing through the Hawaiian 
islands to the eastward of Nihoa and about 25 miles 
eastward of the reported position of Wilder shoal. 
Thence take the relevant part of Route 540 in reverse 
to Brisbane. 

(b) Via Honolulu. —Take Route 780 to Honolulu 
and thence take the reverse of Route 540 to Brisbane. 

(c) Via Honolulu and Suva. —Take Route 780 to 
Honolulu and thence the relevant part of Route 
504 (1) (a) in reverse as far as Suva. From Suva take 
Route 542 in reverse to Brisbane. 

This route may be used by vessels with a limited 
radius of action. 

Distance from Vancouver to Brisbane by (a), 
6,532 miles; by (b), 6,558 miles; by (c), 6,762 miles. 


Route 783. Vancouver to Sydney 

(a) Direct route. —Take Route 520 (2) (a) in re¬ 
verse. 

(b) Via Honolulu.— Take Route 780 to Honolulu 
and thence the reverse of Route 504 (1) (b). 

(c) Via Honolulu and Suva. —Take Route 780 to 
Honolulu and thence the reverse of Route 504 (1) (a). 
Fuel may be obtained at Honolulu and Suva. 

Distance from Vancouver to Sydney by (a), 6,936 
mil es; by (b), 6,966 miles; by (c), 6,937 miles. 


Route 784. Vancouver to Wellington 

(a) Direct route.— Take the reverse of Route 
591 (a). 

(b) Via Honolulu. —Take Route 780 to Honolulu 
and thence proceed as directly as navigation p 

by Rhumb line tracks. 

Note.— A call at Apia between Honolulu an 
Wellington adds only about 25 miles to . 

distance and enables a vessel with a small 
action to refuel (coal only at Apia). 

(c) Via Honolulu and Suva.- Take Route 780 » 

Honolulu and thence the relevant part 
504(1) (a) in reverse to Suva. From Suva tax 
Route 653 to Wellington. . 

Note. —Calling at Suva adds 145 ™ es to land 
distance from Honolulu to Wellington, 
fuel oil can be obtained. , , 

Distance fron Vancouver to Wellington 
6,448 miles; by (b), 6,533 miles; by (c), 6,678 mu 
idex on pages 357 and 358. 
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Route 785- Vancouver, northward, to ports on West 
Coast of North America 

Passage, northward, may be taken either by passing 
through Juan de Fuca strait, and outside the islands 
as directly as navigation permits to destination, or 
through the inner passages as far as possible, and 
thence proceeding as directly as navigation permits 
to destination. 

General remarks. Outer route .—The outer route, 
via Juan de Fuca strait, is that generally used by 
vessels proceeding to Alaska or the Aleutian islands. 
The passage from Vancouver to Juan de Fuca strait 
is made by taking the reverse of one of the routes 
described in Navigational Notes under Route 741. 

Inner passages .—These passages afford smooth 
water and suitable anchorages at moderate distances 
apart. They avoid the strong gales and thick weather 
so frequently met with in Hecate strait and on the 
Outer route. See also Cautions below and under 
Route 741. 

Cautions.—Kelp.—See Route 741. 

Fogs.— General—See Route 741. 

(a) Northward of Cape Caution .—Fogs are preva¬ 
lent, especially during the summer months. The 
north-west winds, which prevail during that season, 
condense the vapour which arises from the com¬ 
paratively warm water surrounding Queen Charlotte 
islands and the coast of Alaska. During the preval¬ 
ence of north-west winds this vapour is dispersed, 
but during calms or with light winds, and especially 
with south-westerly winds succeeding north-west 
winds, it approaches quickly from seaward in the form 
of dense fog, or drizzling mist and rain. 

At times fog will be found at the entrances to the 
sounds during the forenoon, dispersing near noon by 
the heat of the sun, the afternoons becoming clear 
and fine. 

In the outer part of Queen Charlotte sound it has 
been observed that the fog, sweeping in from seaward, 
often broke up after passing the groups of islands 
blocking the mouth of the sound, making a line of 
fog-bank stretching between the Gordon and Millar 
groups, and leaving the area to the south-east of this 
line comparatively clear. 

(b) Alaska .—Northward of the 40th parallel from 
the coast of America to that of Asia, and especially 
in the vicinity of the Aleutian islands and in Bering 
sea, fog i s liable to occur at any time, but is most 
trequent in July, August and September. 

(?) Bering sea .—Fog is most prevalent during 
spring, summer and early autumn, and it generally 
egins to clear about the middle of October. Fog is 
juniost continuous in summer, but few days are clear 
rom morning to night and the tops of the mountains 
an seldom be seen. At the surface of the water it is 
s neraiiy sufficiently clear to make out the shore, at 
tli ! Stance °I 3 or 4 miles, but at times it is so thick 
at “° thin g can distinguished, and, under such 
land ° nS ’ stran S ers should not attempt to make the 


the^ .^ eutian islands .—During the summer months 
»* an d fog are considered to be worse on the 
when ,rn than on the northern side of the islands, 
in their immediate vicinity. 

(I J f1 n de Fuca strait.—See Route 741. 

W Smokes."—See Route 741. 


of aiL"u • —Practically the entire southern coast 

ice ti,„ a> innluding the Aleutian islands, is free from 
when tu ntlre y ear - Ice forms at the heads of inlets, 
rivers k . Water * s comparatively fresh, and in the 
bowevn Ut « eve . r ’ n the ma i n channels; in these latter, 
frcsh-vul’* oatin g patches of slush ice, formed in 
found u, stre ams and lagoons, are sometimes 
P o ’ Dut never form an obstruction to navigation. 
Passao./ Urtl \ er information regarding the Inner 
C°i * . aad channels, Fog, and Ice, see British 
mb ia Pilot, Vols. I and II; South-east Alaska 
See Section D. Part III. 


Pilot; and Bering Sea and Strait Pilot. 

(1) To Prince Rupert or Port Simpson. 

(a) Outer route .—Proceed through Juan de Fuca 
strait (Route 741), and thence to Hecate strait; 
thence.either by Ogden channel, Edge passage, or 
(tor large vessels) by Brown passage into Chatham 
sound. 


(b) Inner passages.—From Vancouver to Queen 
Charlotte sound, pass northward of the Ballenas 
islands, and thence through Stevens passage, whence 
course may be shaped for the southern entrance of 
Discovery passage. From the northern end of 
Discovery passage, the main route is through John¬ 
stone and Broughton straits into Queen Charlotte 
strait; for the directions for Discovery passage and 
Johnstone and Broughton straits, see British 
Columbia Pilot, Vol. I. From the western end of 
Broughton strait, proceed into Queen Charlotte 
sound by way of either Goletas or Gordon channels, 
the usual route being through Goletas channel as far 
as the Noble islets and thence into Gordon channel 
through Christie passage. 

The following is extracted from the Remark Book 
of H.M.S. Danae, August 1934, and concerns the 
passage between Comox and Queen Charlotte 
sound:— 


The chief difficulty to be contended with is fog 
during the summer months. The usual routine 
appears to be that the fog settles during the night 
and does not clear until about 10.00, and frequently 
persists later in the form of banks, which may be 
only local and small in area but are so dense as to 
render navigation impossible to a stranger. Those 
accustomed to these channels navigate largely by 
siren echo, but as this entails a detailed knowledge 
of the distance back from the water’s edge of the 
high cliffs at each spot the stranger is debarred from 
using this method. In view of the prevalence of fog 
it is essential to study carefully, before starting, the 
anchorages which are possible for one’s own ship 
and their distances apart. A too ambitious pro¬ 
gramme for each day should not be expected. 


From Queen Charlotte strait to Chatham sound and 
Prince Rupert the route usually adopted in steam 
vessels is by way of Fitz Hugh sound (entrance Lat. 
51° 25' N., Long. 127° 50' W.), Lama passage, Seaforth 
channel, Milbanke sound, Finlayson channel, through 
Tolmie channel, thence by Graham, Fraser and 
McKay reaches, to Wright sound, thence by Gren-. 
ville channel and Chatham sound. 

The approach to Fitz Hugh sound from the south¬ 
ward is between the dangerous Sea Otter group on 
the west and the rocks off the entrance to Smith 
sound. Vessels from the westward enter by North 
passage between Sea Otter group and Calvert island. 

Westerly gales send in a heavy swell, and dense 
fogs are of frequent occurence in this vicinity, so that 
too great care cannot be taken in the navigation. 

When passing from Seaforth channel into Mil¬ 
banke sound, the usual route is eastward and north¬ 
ward of Susan rock. 

Finlayson channel is entered about 8 miles north¬ 
ward of Susan rock. Tolmie channel westward of, 
and parallel to, the northern part of Finlayson 
channel, is entered at the southern end of Sarah 
island, about 13 miles within Finlayson channel. 

It is practically free from danger and is partly lighted. 

From the junction of Tolmie channel and Hie-kish 
narrows, at the northern end of Sarah island, the 
channel northward is known as Graham reach, and 
its continuation, as Fraser and McKay reaches, 
leading to Wright sound and Grenville channel. 

Grenville channel, the southern entrance to which 
is inla? 53° 22' N., long. 129° 20'W., ^reached from 
ceaward through Hecate strait, Caamano and Cam- 
panTa sounds, 8 thence by either Squally or Whale 
channels. 

idex on pages 357 and 358. 
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Grenville channel 1S fairway are Ae Gibson 

at its north- west ern end, m the fa Y d leading 

islands, westward of which ^ me oe P chathain 

sar ts*- ^ po « 

. i U,.S6-29’S..Uni.>W 

T 4 f*r*ntp strait to Clarence strait. 

the various fishing stations en route. 

(3) To Juneau. . x 

(a) Outer route— From Juan de Fuca strait, steer 
through Hecate strait, thence through Dixon entrance 
to Chatham strait, and thence proceed through 
Frederick sound and Stephens passage to Juneau. 

(b) Inner passage— First take (2) (b) above as far 
as Wrangell. From Wrangell harbour, the route 
continues through Wrangell (narrows) strait, winch 
with local knowledge is navigable by vessels of any 
class that can be used in these waters, and through 
Stephens passage to Juneau. 

(4) To Sitka.— Proceed via Hecate strait, and 
thence direct to Sitka. 

(5) To OTHER PORTS of southern Alaska.— Pro¬ 
ceed through Juan de Fuca strait, and' thence as 
directly as circumstances will permit. 

(6) To Skagway.— Take (3) (b) above as far as 
Juneau, and thence pass through Stephens passage 
and Favourite channel into Lynn canal, at the head 
of which is Skagway. 

Notes. —Large vessels from Wrangell should pass 
out of Summer strait round Cape Decision, and up 
rhathatn strait to Frederick sound and thence into 
the Lynn canal. 

The outer passage, through Cross sound and Icy 
strait into the Lynn canal, is not recommended, for 
though there are no difficulties to navigation, as 
regards rocks, etc., at times great quantities of ice¬ 
floes drifting with the strong currents render the 
passage somewhat dangerous, and only to be under¬ 
taken in clear weather, or daylight. 

Distances from Vancouver are:— 

To Etches, Port, by (5), 1,192 miles. 


To Juneau, by (3) (a), 760 miles. 

To Prince Rupert, by (1) (a), 475 miles 
To St. Paul, Kodiak I., by (5), 1,273 miles 
To Simpson, Port, by (1) (a), 490 miles. 

To Sitka, by (4), 707 miles. 

To Skagway, by (6), 867 miles. 

To Wrangell, by (2) (a), 630 miles. 

To Yakutat bay, by (5), 1,024 miles. 

Route 786. Vancouver, southward, to ports on west 
coast of North and Central America 

General directions (See West Coast of Central 
America and United States Pilot).— Proceed from 
Burrard inlet to Juan de Fuca strait by the reverse of 
Route 741, and on to the southward. Keep within 
15 miles of the coast, in order to avoid the heavy seas 
felt farther out. A south going current will be 
experienced throughout the whole distance to the 
entrance of Panama bay; but after passing Ca pe 
Blanco ( Lat. 42° 50' N.), the Davidson current, north- 
going, will be felt within 10 miles of the coast. 

Notes. —Off San Francisco in clear weather, vessels 
may pass midway between South and Middle Faral- 
lones in 18 fathoms (32 m 9) or midway between 
Middle and North Farallones, in 36 fathoms (65 m 8), 
but the more prudent course is to keep to the south¬ 
ward of South Farallon. 

At night and in thick weather vessels should always 
go to southward of South Farallon. 

Fogs. —Fogs form about Cape Mendocino (Lat. 
40° 26' N., Long. 124° 24' W.), and bank against it 
densely. Sometimes a vessel will carry clear weather 
from Juan de Fuca strait to the cape and then en¬ 
counter fogs that reach to San Francisco. 

See also Routes 740 and 741. 

The Farallones are frequently enveloped in fog, 
and therefore, in approaching them in such weather, 
the utmost care and vigilance must be observed, the 
more especially as the peculiarities of the ocean 
currents in the vicinity have not been determined. 

Distance from Vancouver to Astoria (Columbia R.), 
280 miles; to Manzanillo, 2,337 miles; to Panama, 
4,050 miles; to San Diego, 1,255 miles; to San 
Francisco, 810 miles. 

Route 787. Vancouver to ports on west coast of 
South America 

Join Routes 804, to Callao; 805, to Valparaiso; or 
806, to Estrecho de Magallanes, off San Francisco 

(Se ke distance from Vancouver is about 800 miles 
greater than that given from San Francisco. 

Route 788.— Reserved as spare. 

Route 789.— Reserved as spare. 


(iv) ROUTES FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


Route 790. San Francisco, northward, to ports on 
mainland of North America 

Proceed as directly as possible within 10 miles of 
the coast as far as Cape Blanco (Lat. 42° 50' N.), in 
order to keep in the Davidson north-going coast- 
current; and afterwards within 15 miles of the coast, 
in order to avoid the heavy sea experienced further 
out, though a contrary current will then be felt. 

Note. —More detailed directions will be found in 
“ Coastal Navigation” in Chapter I of the West coast 
of Central America and United States Pilot. 

Distances from San Francisco are:— 

To Astoria (Columbia R.), 562 miles; to Etches, 
Port, 1,655 miles; to Juneau, 1,371 miles; to Prince 
Rupert, 1,086 miles; to Skagway, 1,454 miles; to 
Vancouver, 810 miles; to Wrangell, 1,236 miles. 

See Route 785 for details of Inner passages, Navi¬ 
gational Notes, and Cautions. 

See Section D. Part III. 


Route 791. San Francisco to Dutch harbour or St. 
Paul (Kodiak I.). . 

Take a Great Circle track direct to eitherdestm- 
tion; pass through Unimak pass or A 
according to weather conditions if bound 

Distance from San Francisco to Dutch harbour, 
2,053 miles; to St. Paul, 1,690 miles. 

Route 792. San Francisco to Hakodate ^ 

There are two northern routes, t he 

taken according to season, and routes a con- 
southward, (c). On all of the abo , t the 
trary current will be experienced througno 
whole voyage. . woU id 

A fourth route, (d), via only 115 wiles 

enable a vessel to re-fuel. long er than (c), 

longer than (a), or (b), and 84 mil 
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more unfavourable weather can be expected. A 
favourable current may be carried, however, over 
part of the route. 

(a) November 1-st to March 3lst. —Take a Great 
Circle track to a position in lat. 50° 30' N., long. 
180° 00', to join Route 769 (1) (a). 

(b) April lit to October 3lit.—Take a Great Circle 
track as in (a) but there join Route 769 (1) (b). 

(c) Alternative route. —Take the Great Circle track 
to Yokohama {see Route 793 below) as far as long. 
163 ° 40' E. in lat. 44° 40' N., and thence take- a 
Rhumb line track direct to Hakodate. 

u ote '—The highest latitude reached on this route 
is 47 ° 30' N., at long. 170° 00' W. 

(d) Via Dutch harbour .—Take Route 791 to Dutch 
harbour, and thence take Route 762 to Hakodate. 

Distance from San Francisco to Hakodate by (a), 
4,251 miles; by (b), 4,250 miles; by (c), 4,282 miles; 
by (d), 4,366 miles. 


Route 793. San Francisco to Yokohama 

(a) Direct route.—Take a Great Circle track 
direct; the highest latitude reached is 47° 30' N., at 
long. 170° 00' W. Summer route only {See (c) 
below. 

Note— A contrary current will be experienced 
throughout the whole voyage. 

(b) Via Dutch harbour .—Take Route 791 to 
Dutch harbour, and thence Route 762 to Yokohama. 

Note .—This route would enable a vessel to re-fuel 
on the route. Although only 133 miles longer than 
(a), more unfavourable weather may be expected, 
but a favourable current may be carried over part of 
the voyage. See (c) below. 

(c) Southern route .—Take Rhumb line tracks 
across the ocean as follows:—From San Francisco 
first to lat. 37° 00' N„ long. 130° 00' W. and thence 
to lat. 35° 00' N., long. 140° 00' W. Steer along the 
parallel of 35° 00' N. to long. 141° 00' E.; and thence 
as directly as navigation permits to destination. This 
track avoids the bad weather and the strength of 
the contrary current, until approaching Japan; it 
is recommended for use by low-powered vessels at 
all seasons of the year, and by all vessels except 
during the summer months (June to September 
inclusive) when (a) or (b) may be taken. 

For vessels taking a southern route and having a 
radius of action insufficient for a non-stop passage, 
the voyage may be made via Honolulu (Route 794) 
and thence on Route 607 to Yokohama. The distance 
will be 5,480 miles or 640 miles longer than the non¬ 
stop southern route. 

Distance from San Francisco to Yokohama by (a), 
4,536 miles; by (b), 4,669 miles; by (c), 4,840 miles. 

Route 794. San Francisco to Honolulu or Fanning 
island 


In either case take a Great Circle track direct. 
Distance from San Francisco to Honolulu, 2,091 
miles; to Fanning island, 2,881 miles. 

Route 795. San Francisco to Tahiti 
Take a Great Circle track direct to a position in 
mt. 14° 50' S., long. 148° 43' W., about 10 miles 
northwest of Matahiva, Archipel des Tuamotu, and 
thence proceed direct to Tahiti. 

Distance from San Francisco to Tahiti, 3,666 miles. 
See Note under Route 619. 

Route 796. San Francisco to Apia or Suva 
(!) To Apia. 

(a) Direct route .—Take the Great Circle track 
direct. 

JJ?L Via Honolulu .—Take Route 794 to Honolulu, 
, th ence Route 604 (1) to Apia. 

(2 > To Suva. 

See Section D. Part III. 


(a) Direct route .—Take the Great Circle track 
direct. 

(b) Via Honolulu .—Take Route 794 to Honolulu, 
and thence take Route 604 (2) to Suva. 

Distance from San Francisco to Apia by (1) (a), 
4,165 miles; by (1) (b), 4,351 miles; to Suva, by 
(2) (a), 4,756 miles; by (2) (b), 4,874 miles. 

Note .—Vessels with a very small radius of action 
may take the passage from Honolulu to Suva via 
Apia (Route (1) (b) above and 637). The total 
distance is increased by only 120 miles. Only coal 
is available at Apia. 


Route 797. San Francisco to Guam and Yap 

First take one of the two following routes to Guam 
and thence, if bound to Yap, proceed as directly as 
navigation permits. 

(a) Direct route .—Take a Great Circle track direct 
to Guam. 

(b) Via Honolulu .—Take Route 794 to Honolulu, 
and thence Route 609 to Guam. 

Distance from San Francisco to Guam by (a), 
5,053 miles; by (b), 5,421 miles. 

The distance from Guam to Yap is 451 miles. 


Route 798. San Francisco to ports in China, and to 
Singapore 


Take one of the following routes, that via Hako¬ 
date (except to Singapore) being the shortest; the 
seasonal routes (f) have been recommended by 
some experienced navigators. 

On routes (a) and (b), which are recommended for 
use only between June and September inclusive, 
the current will be adverse over a very large part of 
the passage, and stormy weather is very probable. 
On routes (c), (d), (e) and (f) (ii) and (iii), better 
weather and a favourable current over a considerable 
portion of the journey can be expected. Routes (c) 
and (d) enable a vessel to re-fuel at Guam or Hono¬ 
lulu, or both, if her bunker capacity is insufficient 
for the long run to Hakodate or Yokohama, or by 
the alternative routes (e) and (f). 


Except during the period June to September in¬ 
clusive, it is probable that a faster non-stop passage 
will be made by (e) or (f) than by (a) or (b). 

(a) Via Hakodate— Take Route 792 (a), (b), (c), 
or (d) to Hakodate, and thence proceed southward 
as directly as navigation permits, through Korea 
strait, to destination. 

(b) Via Yokohama— Take Route 793 (a) or (b) to 
Yokohama, and thence take either Route 750 to 
Singapore, Route 751 to Hong Kong, Route 752 (1), 
(a) or (b), to Shanghai, or Route 752 (2), (a) or (b), 
to Kiaochow or ports in the Gulf of Pohai. 

fc) Via Guam.— Take Route 797 (a) to Guam, 
and thence take either Route 666 to Shanghai, Route 
667 to Hong Kong, or Route 668 (2) to Singapore. 

(d) Via Honolulu and Guam— Take Route 797 (b) 
to Guam, and thence proceed as in (c). 

(e) Alternative route. —Take a Great Circle track 
direct from San Francisco to a position m lat. 30 00 
N. on the 180th meridian to join Route 769 (2) (b). 

(f) Seasonal routes. —The following seasonal routes, 
for vessels not making an intermediate port of call, 
have been recommended. 

(i) June, July, August and September.— If the radius 
of action does not necessitate a call at Yokohama, 
take a Great Circle track to a point in lat. 19 45 N., 
lone 122° 07' E., in the Balintang channel; or to a 
point in lat. 18° 40' N., long. 122° 10 E„ northward 
of Cape Engano, Luzon island; the latter is recom¬ 
mended as probably the strength of the adverse 
Kuro shio current will be less on that route. 

To Fochow leave the Great Circle at a con¬ 
venient point to pass southward of Okinawa. To 
r ndex on pages 357 and 358. 
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ports southward of Foochow pass through either 
Bashi or Balintang channels, or via Cape Engano. 

To Shanghai it is probably best to follow Route 
793 as in (b) above, or leave the Engano route after 
passing through Nanpo shoto, or as for Foochow. 

(jj) April, May, October and November. —As strong 
westerlies and gales may be still expected in the 
northern part of the North Pacific ocean, take a 
Rhumb line track direct to either the Balintang 
channel or to Cape Engano. Thence proceed as 
directly as navigation permits to destination. See 
Notes below. 

(Hi) December, January, February and March .— 
First proceed direct to a point in lat. 30° 00' N., 
long. 140° 00' W., and then take a Rhumb line track 
direct to either the Balintang or the Bashi channel, 
or to Cape Engano. Thence proceed as directly as 
navigation permits to destination. See Notes below. 

Notes. —Routes (c), (d), (e) and (f) are intended for 
vessels bound to ports from Shanghai to the south¬ 
ward. 

By routes (f) (ii) and (f) (iii) the following are 
suggested as suitable points for leaving the trans¬ 
ocean route when bound to various ports. 

(a) To ports from Foochow northward .— 

(i) Via (f) (ii).— Leave either route (Balintang or 
C. Engano) at long 150° E., and proceed southward 
of Kazan retto and Okinawa gunto to destination. 

(ii) Via (f) (iii). —Leave the Bashi route at long. 
150° E. and continue as in (a) (i). 

(b) To China ports south of Foochow .— 

(i) Via (J) (ii). —Follow the Balintang route, or 
leave the same at long. 150° E. and steer for the 
Bashi channel; in either case continue as directly as 
navigation permits to destination. 

(ii) Via (f) (iii)-— Take Balintang channel or 
Bashi channel route to destination. 

(c) To Manila or Singapore.— By either (f) (ii) or 

(iii) take the C. Engano route and thence continue as 
directly as navigation permits to destination. See 
Route 799. 

Distance from San Francisco to the various ports 
is as follows:— 

To Hong Kong, by (a), 6,061 miles; by (b), 6,120 
miles; by (c), 6,853 miles; by (d), 7,021 miles by; 
(e), 6,452 miles; by (0 0). 6,234 miles; by (f) (ii), 
6,550 miles; by (f) (iii), 6,744 miles. 

To Kiaochow by (a), 5,425 miles; by (b), 5,658 

To Shanghai by (a), 5,400 miles; by (b), 5,572 
miles; by (c), 6,737 miles; by (d), 7,105 miles; by 
(e), 5,902 miles; by (f) (i), 5,823 miles; by (f) (ii), 
6,217 miles; by (0 (iii). 6,410 miles. 

To Singapore by (a), 7,424 miles; by (b), 7,424 
miles; by (c), 7,720 miles; by (d), 8,088 miles; by 
(e), 7,777 miles; by (f) (i), 7,365 miles; by (f) (u), 
7,697 miles; by (f) (iii), 7,902 miles. 

To Taku by (a), 5,610 miles; by (b), 5,850 miles. 

Route 799. San Francisco to Manila 

The passage may be made via Honolulu or via 
Honolulu and Guam, or by one of the seasonal 
routes given in (c). The latter are for vessels whose 
radius of action does not necessitate a call at an 
intermediate port for fuel. 

(a) Via Honolulu—Take Route 794 to Honolulu, 
and thence Route 611 (a) to Manila. 

(b) Via Honolulu and Guam.— Take Route 794 
to Honolulu, and thence Route 611 (b) to Manila 
via Guam. 

(c) Seasonal routes.— Take one of the seasonal 
routes described in Route 798 (f) as far as Cape 
Engano, and thence continue round the north and 
west coasts of Luzon to Manila. 

See Caution at the beginning of Sub-section (iv) 
of Part (iv), Chapter III., on page 157. 

See Section D. Part III. 


Distance from San Francisco to Manila by (a), 
6,853 miles; by (b), 6,918 miles by (c), using 798 (f) (i), 
6,232 miles; using 798 (0 (ii), 6,564 miles; using 
798 (0 (iii). 6,769 miles. 

Route 800. San Francisco to Brisbane 

(a) Via Honolulu.— Take Route 794 to Honolulu, 
and thence take the reverse of Route 540 to Brisbane. 

(b) Via Honolulu and Suva.—Take Route 794 to 
Honolulu; thence Route 604(2) (i.e. the relevant 
part of Route 504 (1) (a), in reverse to Suva. From 
Suva take the reverse of Route 542 (see Route 

^Distance from San Francisco to Brisbane by (a), 
6,230 miles; by (b), 6,434 miles. 

Note .—Route (b) is intended for a vessel with a 
limited radius of action, the longest run being 2,783 
miles between Honolulu and Suva. The longest run 
can be reduced to 2,262 miles if a call is made at 
Apia; the total distance is increased by 123 miles, 
but coal only is available at Apia. 

Route 801. San Francisco to Sydney 

(a) Via Honolulu.— Take Route 794 to Honolulu. 
From Honolulu steer a direct course to cross the 
equator at about long. 178° 50' W., thence to cross the 
lat. of 10° S. at long. 170° E., passing 40 miles south¬ 
eastward of Arorae (the southernmost of the Gilbert 
islands group) and the same distance north-westward 
of the Nanumea (the northernmost of the Ellice 
island group). From lat. 10° S., long. 170° E. steer 
as directly as navigation permits between the Santa 
Cruz islands group, and the Torres islands (north¬ 
ward of the New Hebrides), to a position lat. 20° 00' 
S., long. 156° 30' E., about 100 miles westward of the 
Bampton and Chesterfield reefs. 

Thence proceed midway between Bellona reefs, to 
the eastward, and Kenn reef, Wreck reef, and Cato 
island, to the westward, as directly as navigation 
permits to Sydney. 

Note .—The voyage from Honolulu to Sydney may 
also be made southward of the New Hebrides and 
New Caledonia. It is shorter by 120 miles but, as it 
leads through the midst of the Ellice islands and 
Phoenix islands, is not recommended. 

(b) Via Honolulu and Suva.— Take Route 800 (b) 
as far as Suva; thence take the reverse of Route 
503 (1) to Sydney. 

See Note under Route 800 which applies equally 
to (b) above. 

Distance from San Francisco to Sydney by (a), 
6,636 miles; by (b), 6,609 miles. 

Route 802. San Francisco to Wellington 

(a) Direct route.— Take a Great Circle track direct 
crossing the Equator in long. 151° 00' W. See Note 
under Route 592 (a). 

(b) Via Honolulu.— Take Route 794 to Honolulu, 
and thence take a Rhumb line track to destination. 

Note—A call at Apia on the passage from Hono¬ 
lulu adds only 25 miles to the total distance. A small 
stock of coal is available at Apia. 

(c) Via Tahiti.— Take Route 795 to Tahiti, and 
thence take a Great Circle track direct to Wellington. 

(d) Via Apia (direct). —Take Route 796 (1) (a) to 
Apia and thence proceed as directly as navigation 
permits to Wellington. 

Distance from San Francisco to Wellington by (a), 
5,906 miles; by (b), 6,204 miles; by (c), 6,016 miles; 
by (d), 6,046 miles. 

Route 803. San Francisco to Panama and inter¬ 
mediate ports 

Proceed southward, along the coast, as directly as 
navigation permits. See General directions in Route 
786 and “ Coastal Navigation ” in Chapter I of the 
West coasts of Central America and United States 
Pilot. 

Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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Distance from San Francisco to San Diego, 450 
miles; to Manzanillo, 1,535 miles; to Panama, 3,246 
miles. 

Route 804. San Francisco to Callao 

(a) Direct route— After clearing the land to a 
distance of about 40 miles, take a direct Rhumb line, 
course to a position lat. 26° 40' N., long. 115° 00' W., 
and thence take a second Rhumb line, direct to 
destination, passing eastward of the Archipielago de 
Colon (Islas Gal&pagos). 

(b) Via Manzanillo. —Proceed direct to Man¬ 
zanillo (Route 803), and thence on a Rhumb line 
track direct to Callao. 

Distance from San Francisco to Callao by (a), 
3,988 miles; by (b), 4,006 miles. 

Route 805. San Francisco to Valparaiso 

(a) Direct route .—First take a Rhumb line track 
to a position in lat. 26° 40' N., long. 115° 00' W., and 
thence a second Rhumb line to a position in lat. 
7° 00' S., long. 90° 00' W. From this point proceed 
on a Great Circle track direct to Valparaiso. 

(b) Via Manzanillo and Callao .—Take Route 
804 (b) to Callao, and thence proceed on a Rhumb 
line track direct to Valparaiso. 

Note .—Instead of taking a Rhumb line direct from 
Callao to Valparaiso, the coast may be followed at 
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a convenient distance; the increase in distance is 
about 120 miles. 

Whether proceeding direct or along the coast, a 
contrary current, up to between 20 and 30 miles a 
day, may be expected between Callao and Valparaiso. 

Distance from San Francisco to Valparaiso by (a) 
5,140 miles; by (b), 5,305 miles. 

Route 806. San Francisco to Estrecho de Maeallanes 
(Cabo Pilar) 

(a) Direct route.—Take first a Rhumb line to pass 
westward of Isla Guadalupe (Lat. 29° 11' N., Long. 
H8 0 18' W.). Thence tak» a Great Circle track to 
cross the Equator in long. 106° 30' W., and thence a 
second Great Circle track to Cabo Pilar. 

Note .—The track passes through Islas Revilla 
Gigedo between Roca Partida and Clarion island; 
it also passes about 70 miles west of Clipperton 
island, and some 45 miles west of Germaine bank 
(Lat. 5° 09' N., Long. 107° 35' W.). 

(b) Alternative coastal route .—Take Route 805 (b) 
to Valparaiso, and proceed thence as directly as 
navigation permits along the coast to Cabo Pilar. 

Distance from San Francisco to Cabo Pilar by (a), 
5,990 miles; by (b), 6,529 miles. 

Route 807. — Reserved as spare. 

Route 808. — Reserved as spare. 


(v) ROUTES FROM SAN DIEGO 


Route 809. San Diego, northward, to ports on main¬ 
land of North America 

Proceed as in Route 790. See also Route 785 
for details of Inner passages. Navigational Notes 
and Cautions. 

Distances from San Diego are:— 

To Astoria (Columbia R.), 981 miles; to Etches, 
Port, 2,074 miles; to Juneau, 1,790 miles; to Prince 
Rupert, 1,505 miles; to San Francisco, 450 miles; 
to Skagway, 1,873 miles; to Vancouver, 1,229 miles; 
to Wrangell, 1,873 miles. 

Route 810. San Diego to Dutch harbour 

Having cleared Santa Barbara islands take a Great 
Circle track to Akutan pass or Unimak pass, accord¬ 
ing to weather conditions Thence proceed as directly 
as navigation permits to destination. 

Distance from San Diego to Dutch harbour, 2,442 
miles. 


Route 811. San Diego to Hakodate 

There are two northern routes, (a) and (b), to be 
taken, according to season, and one, more to the 
^hward (c). On all these three a contrary current 
ill be experienced tnroughout the whole voyage. 

A fourth route (d), via Dutch harbour, enables a 
essel to re-fuel if necessary. Although only 103 
miles longer than (a) or (b), and 120 miles longer 
an ( c ), more unfavourable weather can be expected; 
n '5° Ura We current, however, may be carried over 
Part of the route. 

November 1st to March 3 Is/.—After clearing 
n„“v Barbara islands take a Great Circle track to a 
position m lat. 50° 30' N., long. 180° 00' to join 
R ° U m 769 (1 ) (a). 

Ciroi April lst t0 October 3lat.—Take the Great 
, ^ack as in (a), but there join Route 769 (1) (b). 
barn -i ternative route. —Having cleared Santa Bar- 
in ?J slar l ds take a Great Circle track to a position 
792(c) 44 40< N ” long - 163 ° 40 ' El t0 j ° in R ° Ute 
\J$ Via Dutch harbour.— Take Route 810 to Dutch 
n /t , ar > and thence take Route 762 to Hakodate. 
465? ", ce from Sa n Diego to Hakodate by (a), 
by b y ( b ). 4,651 miles; by (c), 4,635 miles; 

' A V55 miles. 

See Section D. Part III. 


Route 812. San Diego to Yokohama 

(a) Direct route .—Take a Great Circle track direct 
after clearing Santa Barbara islands. 

(b) Via Dutch harbour .—Take Route 810 to Dutch 
harbour, and thence Route 762 to Yokohama. 

(c) Southern direct route.—Take a Rhumb line 
track to a position in lat. 34° 50' N., long. 140° 00' E., 
and thence proceed as directly as navigation permits 
to destination. 

(d) Via Honolulu .—Take a Great Circle track 
(Route 813) to Honolulu, and thence Route 607 (a) 
or (b) to Yokohama. 

Notes .—Routes (a) and (b) are recommended for 
use by full-powered vessels only in June, July, August 
and September. Routes (c) and (d) are for the use 
of low-powered vessels at all seasons, and of other 
vessels between October and May inclusive. 

A contrary current may be expected throughout 
the whole of (a) above. 

On (b) more unfavourable weather is likely, but a 
favourable current may be carried over part of the 
route. Fuel is obtainable at Dutch harbour. 

On (c) and (d), the bad weather and the strength 
of the contrary current (until approaching Japan) 
will be probably rather less. 

Distance from San Diego to Yokohama by (a), 
4,923 miles; by (b), 5,058 miles; by (c), 5,175 miles; 
by (d), using 607(a), 5,705 miles; by (d), using 
607 (b), 5,664 miles. 

Route 813. San Diego to Honolulu or Fanning 
island 

Take a Great Circle track direct to either destina- 

tl °Distance from San Diego to Honolulu, 2,275 miles; 
to Fanning island, 2,939 miles. 

Route 814. San Diego to Tahiti 

Take a Great Circle track to a position in lat. 
14° 50' S., long. 148° 43' W., about 10 miles north¬ 
west of Matahiva, Archipel des Tuamotu, and thence 
proceed direct to Tahiti. 

Distance from San Diego to Tahiti, 3,550 miles. 
See Note under Route 619 regarding vessels with a 
small radius of action. 

Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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Route 815. San Diego to Apia or Suva 

(a) Direct route—Take a Great Circle track 
direct to either destination. 

(b) Via Honolulu. —Take Route 813 to Honolulu 
and thence Route 604 (1) to Apia, or Route 604 (2) 
to Suva. 

Distance from San Diego to Apia by (a), 4,196 
miles; by (b), 4,535 miles; to Suva by (a), 4,811 
miles; by (b), 5,058 miles. 

Route 816. San Diego to Guam and Yap 

Take one of the following routes to Guam, and 
thence, if bound to Yap, proceed as directly as 
navigation permits. 

(a) Direct route—Take, a Great Circle track, 

direct to Guam. , , 

(b) Via Honolulu.— Take Route 813 to Honolulu 
and thence take Route 609 to Guam. 

Distance from San Diego to Guam by (a), 5,380 
miles; by (b), 5,605 miles. 

The distance from Guam to Yap is 451 miles. 


Route 817. San Diego to ports in China, Singapore, 
Australia and New Zealand 

General statement. 

(a) Direct and Alternative routes. —The general 
directions for these routes are the same as those given 
in Routes 798 to 802 inclusive. 

(b) Composite routes.— Proceed as from San Fran¬ 
cisco (Routes 798 to 802) taking first one of Routes 
812 to 816 inclusive. 

Route 818. San Diego to Panama and intermediate 
ports. 

Proceed southward along the coast as directly as 
navigation permits. See “ Coastal Navigation ” in 
West Coast of Central America and United States 

Distance from San Diego to Manzanillo, 1,128 
miles; to Panama, 2,839 miles. 


Route 819. San Diego to Callao 

(a) Direct route.— Steer first to a position in lat. 
30° 00' N , long. 117° 30' W., and thence to lat. 26° 
40' N long. 115° 00' W. From this point take a 
Rhumb line track direct to Callao, passing eastward 
of Archipelago de Colon (Islas Galipagos). 

(b) Via Manzanillo.— Take Route 818 above to 
Manzanillo, and thence continue on a Rhumb line 
direct to Callao. 

Distance from San Diego by (a), 3,581 miles; by 
(b), 3,599 miles. 

Route 820. San Diego to Valparaiso 

fa) Direct route.— Proceed to lat. 26° 40' N., 
lone. 115° 00' W., as in Route 814 (a) above. Thence 
take a Rhumb line track to lat. 7° 00 S., long. 90° 00' 
W., and thence a Great Circle track direct to Yal- 

Pa ^j S via Manzanillo and Callao. —Take Route 
819 (b) to Callao, and thence proceed on a Rhumb 
line track direct to Valparaiso. See Note after 
Route 805. 

Distance from San Diego to Valparaiso by (a), 
4,733 miles; by (b), 4,898 miles. 


Route 821. San Diego to Estrecho de Magallanes 
(Cabo Pilar) 

(a) Direct route.— Take a Rhumb track to a posi¬ 
tion in lat. 20° 00' N., long. 114° 25' W., to join Route 
806 from San Francisco to Estrecho de Magallanes. 

(b) Alternative coastal route. —Take Route 820 (b) 
to Valparaiso, and thence proceed as directly as 
navigation permits along the coast to Cabo Pilar. 
See Note after Route 805. 

Distance from San Diego to Cabo Pilar by (a), 
5,592 miles; by (b), 6,122 miles. 


Route ill.—Reserved as spare. 


Route ilk—Reserved as spare. 


(vi) ROUTES FROM MANZANILLO 


Route 824. Manzanillo to San Diego or San Fran¬ 
cisco 

Proceed as directly as navigation permits. An 
adverse current will be experienced until Point Con¬ 
ception when the Davidson Inshore current, running 
north-westward may be picked up. 

Distance from Manzanillo to San Diego, 1,128 
miles; to San Francisco, 1,535 miles. 

Route 825. Manzanillo to Honolulu 

Take a Great Circle track direct. 

Distance from Manzanillo to Honolulu, 3,016 
miles. 

Route 826. Manzanillo to Tahiti 

Take a Great Circle track to a position in lat. 
(° 30' S., long. 140° 00' W., northward of lies Mar¬ 
quises, and thence take a Rhumb line track to a 
position in lat. 14° 43' S., long. 148° 53' W., north¬ 
west of Matahiva, Archipel des Tuamotu. From this 
point steer direct to destination. 

Distance from Manzanillo to Tahiti, 3,495 miles. 


Route 827. Manzanillo to Apia 

fa) Direct route. —Take a Great Circle track to a 
position in lat. 12° 09' S., long. 170° 00' W. (see 
Route 828), and thence proceed direct to Apia. 

(b) Via Tahiti .—Take Route 826 to Tahiti, and 
thence proceed as directly as navigation permits to 
Apia (Route 622(3)). 

See Section D. Part III. 


(c) Via Honolulu.— Take Route 825 to Honolulu, 
and thence Route 604 (1) to Apia. 

Distance from Manzanillo to Apia by (a), 4,456 
miles; by (b), 4,800 miles; by (c), 5,276 miles. 

Note. —Vessels with a very small radius of action 
can take Route 824 to San Diego, and thence Route 
815 (b) to Apia. The total distance by this route is 
5,663 miles, but the longest continuous run is 2,275 
miles. 

Route 828. Manzanillo to Suva 

(a) Direct route.— Take a Great Circle track to a 
position in lat. 13° 20' S., long. 173° 00' W., north¬ 
west of Savaii, Samoa islands, passing through lat. 
12° 09' S., long. 170° 00' W. (see Route 827 (a)). 
Thence steer to pass through Nanuku passage to 
Suva. 

(b) Via Tahiti. —Take Route 826 to Tahiti, and 
thence Route 622 (4) to Suva. 

(c) Via Honolulu. —Take Route 825 to Honolulu 
and thence Route 604 (2) to Suva. 

Note. —Vessels with a very small radius of action 
can proceed via San Diego, Honolulu and Apia to 
Suva. The total distance is 6,307 miles, but the 
longest continuous run is 2,275 miles. 

Distance from Manzanillo to Suva by (a), 5,068 
miles; by (b), 5,330 miles; by (c), 5,799 miles. 

Route 829. Manzanillo to Panama 

Proceed as directly as navigation permits. 
Distance from Manzanillo to Panama, 1,719 miles. 
Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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Route 830. Manzanillo to Callao 

Take a Rhumb line track direct. 

Distance from Manzanillo to Callao, 2,471 miles. 

Route 831. Manzanillo to Valparaiso 

* ( a ) Di re ct route .—Take a Great Circle track 

^(b) 'Via Callao.—Take Route 830 to Callao, and 
thence take a Rhumb line track direct to Valparaiso. 
See Note after Route 805. 

Distance from Manzanillo to Valparaiso by (a), 
3,652 miles; by (b), 3,770 miles. 


Route 832. Manzanillo to Estrecho de Magallanes 
(Cabo Pilar) 

(a) Direct route .—Take a Great Circle track 
direct. 

(b) Alternative coastal route .—Take Route 831 (b) 
to Valparaiso (see Note after Route 805), and thence 
proceed as directly as navigation permits, along the 
coast, to Cabo Pilar. 

Distance from Manzanillo to Cabo Pilar by (a), 
4,581 miles; by (b), 4,994 miles. 

Route 833 .—Reserved as spare. 


(vii) ROUTES FROM PANAMA 


For Routes from Panama (via Colon) to ports in the 
Atlantic ocean, see Section B., Part I., Chapter III. 

Plate .—To Atlantic ports north of Rio de la Plata 
the shortest distance from Panama is via the Panama 
canal; to ports southward of Rio de la Plata it is 
via Estrecho de Magallanes (Magellan strait). 

The comparative distances to Rio de la Plata 
entrance are: Via Panama canal, 5,282 miles; via 
Estrecho de Magallanes, 5,214 miles. 

Route 834. Panama to western ports of North 
America 

Proceed as directly as navigation permits. Along 
the Californian coast and to the northward, steamers 
should follow the coast from point to point, as nearly 
as possible, always within 15 miles of the land. By 
this means the strong north-west wind will frequently 
be avoided, as calms will often be found close in 
with the shore when there is a wind to seaward. The 
north-going Davidson current will be felt, also, 
within 10 miles of the coast, as far north as Cape 
Blanco (lat. 42° 50’ N.). 

Distances from Panama are:— 

To Acapulco, 1,428 miles; to Astoria (Columbia 
R.), 3,800 miles; to Manzanillo, 1,719 miles; to 
Mazatlan, 2,003 miles; to Prince Rupert, 4,330 miles; 
to Puntarenas, 465 miles; to San Diego, 2,839 miles; 
to San Francisco, 3,246 miles; to Vancouver, 4,050 
miles. 


(b) Via Tahiti .—Take Route 836 to Tahiti and 
thence proceed as directly as navigation permits to 
Apia (Route 622 (3)); the distance is only 160 miles 
greater than (a) 

(c) Via Manzanillo, San Diego, and Honolulu .— 
Take Route 834 to Manzanillo, thence Route 824 to 
San Diego, thence Route 813 to Honolulu, and 
thence Route 604 (1) to Apia. 

Vote.—This route is designed for vessels with a 
very small radius of action. The total distance is 
1,670 miles greater than (a), but the longest non-stop 
run is only 2,275 miles. 

Distance from Panama to Apia by (a), 5,709 miles; 
by (b), 5,870 miles; by (c), 7,382 miles. 

Route 838. Panama to Suva 

(a) Direct route— Take Route 836 as far as lat. 
6° 30' S., long. 120° 00' W.; thence take a Great 
Circle track to Nanuku passage, Fiji islands, and 
thence proceed as directly as navigation permits to 
Suva. 

(b) Via Tahiti— Take Route 836 to Tahiti, and 
thence Route 622 (4) to Suva. 

(c) Via Manzanillo, San Diego, Honolulu and Apia. 
—Take Route 837 (c) to Apia, and thence take Route 
637 to Suva. See Note after Route 837 (c). 

Distance from Panama to Suva by (a), 6,323 miles; 
by (b), 6,405 miles; by (c), 8,026 miles. 


Route 835. Panama to Honolulu 

Having cleared Panama bay, steer to a position 
in lat. 6° 45' N., long. 81° 00' W., and thence take a 
Great Circle track direct to destination. 

Distance from Panama to Honolulu, 4,683 miles. 

Note—A vessel with a small, or very small radius 
of action may proceed to Honolulu via San Diego, 
pr via Manzanillo and San Diego. The total distance 
in the former case is 5,114 miles, and in the latter it 
is . 5,122 miles. The longest unbroken passage is 
2,839 miles in the former and 2,275 in the latter case. 


Route 836. Panama to Tahiti 

Proceed as directly as navigation permits out of 
the Gulf of Panama and, from a position in lat. 6 
45 N., long. 81° 00' W., take a Great Circle track to 
a Position in lat. 13° 35' S., long. 145° 15' W., about 
j miles north-eastward of Manihi atoll, Archipei 
Tuamotu. Thence proceed to Tahiti round 
Matahiva as directly as navigation permits. 

Distance from Panama to Tahiti, 4,570 miles. 

Note .—For vessels with a radius of action of l ess 
than 4,000 miles, the passage may be made via Man- 
5an>Up (fuel and diesel oil only). The distance to 
ahiti is increased by 644 miles. 

H°utc 837. Panama to Apia 

(a) Direct route.-Take Route 838 (a), Panama to 
f 0 U n Va -direct, as far as a position in lat. 10 ° 45 S., 
t °"8- 126° 35' W.; thence proceed on a Great Circle 
ack di rect to Apia. „ , 

See Section D. Part HI. 


Route 839. Panama to Yokohama 

The direct Great Circle route is 7,680 miles in 
length- it is beyond the radius of action of many 
vessels’ and an adverse current can be expected over 
the greater part of the passage. The route via Hono¬ 
lulu is recommended therefore for all vessels. 

(a) Direct route.—Proceed as directly as naviga¬ 
tion nermits to a position about 12 miles southward 
SRffiSS m lat. 22- 40' N„ long. 110" 00' W„ 
and thence take a Great Circle track direct to the 
approaches to Yokohama. 

lb) Via Honolulu .—Take Route 835 to Honolulu, 
and thence Route 607 (a) or (b) to Yokohama. 

Icj Via Manzanillo and Honolulu .—Take Route 
834 to Manzanillo, thence Route 825 to Honolulu, 
and thence Route 607 (a) or (b) to Yokohama. 

Id) Via San Diego and Honolulu .—Take Route 
83 i to San Diego, thence Route 813 to Honolulu, and 
thence Route 607 (a) or (b) to Yokohama. 

Note —Routes (c) and (d) are designed for vessels 
with a^"radius of action of less than 4,000 miles; the 
, it mlhroken passage is 3,430 miles between 
Snolulu and Yok^amf. Refuelling is possible at 
Ml three intermediate ports, though only fuel and 
dilsel oil is available at Manzanillo, and coal can be 

(d), 8,503 miles. 
ndex on pages 357 and 358. 
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Route 840. Panama to Guam 

Take Route 835 to Honolulu, and thence Route 
609 to Guam. This route is recommended. 

Note. —The direct Great Circle track from Panama 
to Guam is only about 25 miles less in distance than 
the above; it is beyond the radius of action of most 
vessels. 

Distance from Panama to Guam by the recom¬ 
mended route, 8,013 miles. 

Route 841. Panama to Shanghai, Hong Kong, 
Manila or Singapore. 

The passage may be made via Honolulu and Yoko¬ 
hama, or via Honolulu and Guam. To Shanghai, or 
Hong Kong, the total distance is less via the former; 
to Manila, or Singapore, it is less via the latter. 
Nevertheless the route via Honolulu and Guam is 
recommended in each case, as better weather and a 
favourable, instead of an adverse, current can be 
expected. 

(a) Via Honolulu and Yokohama. —Take Route 
839 (b), (c) or (d) to Yokohama, and thence Route 
752 (1) to Shanghai (Route 752 (2) to other ports in 
China), Route 751 to Hong Kong, Route 749 to 
Manila, or Route 750 to Singapore. 

(b) Via Honolulu and Guam (Recommended route). 
—Take Route 840 to Guam (via Honolulu), and 
thence Route 666 to Shanghai, Route 667 to Hong 
Kong, Route 668 (1) to Manila, or Route 668 (2) to 
Singapore. 

Distance from Panama to Shanghai by (a), 9,108 
miles; by (b), 9,697 miles; to Hong Kong by (a), 
9,656 miles; by (b), 9,813 miles; to Manila by (a), 
9,828 miles; by (b), 9,510 miles; to Singapore by (a), 
10,960 miles; by (b), 10,680 miles. 

Route 842. Panama to Sydney 

The direct route, 7,697 miles, is beyond the radius 
of action of many vessels; for these the route via 
Tahiti is recommended. Vessels with a very small 
bunker capacity would have to take passage via 
Manzanillo, San Diego, Honolulu, Apia and Suva. 

(a) Direct route. —From a position in lat. 6° 20' N., 
long. 80° 35' W. at the entrance of Panama bay, steer 
on a Rhumb line to lat. 2° 10' S., long. 90° 00' W., 
about 50 miles southward of Archipielago de Colon 
(Islas Galdpagos). From this point steer on a Great 
Circle to a position 30 miles south of Pitcairn island 
in lat. 25° 40' S., long. 130° 00' W., crossing the 
various meridians at the following latitudes:— 
Long. 100° 00' W. at lat. 9° 40' S. 

„ 110° 00' W. „ 15° 30' S. 

„ 120° 00' W. „ 20° 50' S. 

and passing about 25 southward of Henderson 
island (100 feet (30”5) high). 

From the position south of Pitcairn island, steer 
on a Rhumb line to a position lat. 30° 00' S., long. 
150° 00' W., passing about 30 miles southward of 
Marotiri (346 feet (105 m 5) high) (see Pacific Islands 
Pilot, Vol. Ill), or 70 miles southward of Rapa island. 


From lat. 30° 00' S., long. 150° 00' W., steer to 
pass about 5 miles northward of the Three Kings 
islands, lying 32 miles north-westward of Cape Maria 
van Diemen, North island, New Zealand, crossing 
the intervening meridians at the following latitudes:— 
Long. 155° 00' W. at lat. 31° 20' S. 

„ 160° 00' W. „ 32° 20' S. 

„ 165° 00' W. „ 33° 00' S. 

„ 170° 00' W. „ 33° 30' S. 

„ 175° 00' W. „ 33° 50' S. 

„ 180° 00' „ 34° 00' S. 


From the position off Three Kings islands take a 
Rhumb line track direct to Sydney. 

(b) Via Tahiti. —Take Route 836 to Tahiti, and 
thence Route 624 (3) to Sydney. See Notes under 
Route 502. 

(c) Via Manzanillo, San Diego, Honolulu, Apia, 
and Suva. —Take Route 838 (c) to Suva, and thence 
Route 654 (3) to Sydney. 

Distance from Panama to Sydney by (a), 7,697 
miles; by (b), 7,874 miles; by (c), 9,761 miles. 

Note. —Intermediate distances on (a) are: Panama 
to position off Pitcairn island, 3,639 miles; thence to 
position on 150th meridian, 1,092 miles; thence to 
Three Kings islands, 1,879 miles; thence to Sydney, 
1,087 miles. 


Route 843. Panama to New Zealand ports. 

( a) Direct route. —Take Route 842 (a) as far as 
Pitcairn island in lat. 25° 40' S., long. 130° 00' W., 
and thence take another Great Circle to a position 
in lat. 36° 30' S., long. 160° 00' W., passing through 
lat. 30° 10' S., long. 140° 00' W., and lat. 33° 50' S., 
long. 150° 00' W. 

From the position on the 160th meridian, take a 
further Great Circle track direct to destination. 

(b) Via Tahiti. —Take Route 836 to Tahiti (see 
Note under that route) and thence take a Great Circle 
track to destination (Route 623). 

Distance from Panama to Auckland by (a), 6,550 
miles; by (b), 6,785 miles; to Wellington, by (a), 
6,508 miles; by (b), 6,918 miles; to Port Chalmers 
by (a), 6,731 miles; by (b), 7,173 miles. 

Note. —Intermediate distances in (a) are:—Panama 
to position off Pitcairn island, 3,639 miles; thence 
to position on 160th meridian, 1,664 miles. 

See Note under Route 593 (2) (a), regarding the 
direct Great Circle track between Wellington and 
Panama. 


Route 844. Panama to western ports of South 
America. 

In all cases take as direct a route as navigation 
permits. A contrary current up to about 25 miles a 
day will be felt throughout the whole voyage. 

Distance from Panama to Callao, 1,340 miles; to 
Iquique, 1,980 miles; to Valparaiso, 2,615 miles; to 
Estrecho de Magallanes (Cabo Pilar), 3,732 miles. 

Route 845. —Reserved as spare. 

Route 846. —Reserved as spare. 


(viii) ROUTES FROM CALLAO 


Route 847. Callao to Panama 

Proceed as directly as navigation permits. 
Distance from Callao to Panama, 1,340 miles. 

Route 848. Callao to Manzanillo 

Take a Rhumb line track direct. 

Distance from Callao to Manzanillo, 2,471 miles. 

Route 849. Callao to San Diego or San Francisco 

First proceed on a Rhumb line track to a position 
in lat, 26° 40' N., long. 115° 00' W., passing eastward 
See Section D. Part III. 


of Archipielago de Colon (Islas Gal&pagos). From 
this point, if bound to San Diego, first steer to lat. 
30° 00' N., long. 117° 30' W., and thence direct to 
destination; if bound to San Francisco, steer north¬ 
wards at about 40 miles distance from the coast to 
destination. 

Distance from Callao to San Diego, 3,581 miles; 
to San Francisco, 3,988 miles. 

Note. —Passage may also be made via Manzanillo. 
See Routes 848 and 824. In this case the total dis¬ 
tance is 3,599 miles to San Diego, or 4,006 miles to 
San Francisco. 


Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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Route 850. Callao to Honolulu 

toVp a Great Circle track direct. 

nuance from Callao to Honolulu, 5,157 miles. 

Nnte —For vessels with a limited radius of action 
/f ‘ S aee may be made via Manzanillo (Routes 848 
«/§• Distance 5,487 miles) or via San Diego 
(Routes 849 and 813; Distance, 5,856 miles). 

( Fuel — Only fuel and diesel oil can be obtained at 
Manzanillo; both can be obtained at San Diego, 
while coal is available by special arrangement. 

Route 851. Callao to Tahiti 

Passage may be made northward of Disappoint¬ 
ment islands, or southward of Ahunui, Archipel des 
Tuamotu; the latter is about 135 miles less than the 
former but the navigational difficulties are increased. 
fa) Northern route .—Take a Great Circle track to a 
position in lat. 14° 00' S., long. 141° 22' W., northward 
of Tepoto, Disappointment island. Thence proceed 
along the northern side of Archipel des Tuamotu, 
round Matahiva, and thence direct to Tahiti. 

(b) Southern route— Take a Great Circle track 
to a position in lat. 19° 46' S., long. 140° 26 W., 
south-eastward of Ahunui, and thence proceed direct 

Distance from Callao to Tahiti by (a), 4,350 miles; 
by (b), 4,216 miles. 


Route 852. Callao to Apia and Suva 

(a) Direct route .—Take Route 851 (b) to a position 
in lat. 19° 46' S„ 140° 26' W., south-eastward of 
Ahunui, Archipel des Tuamotu, and thence, if bound 
to Apia, take a second Great Circle direct to that 
port; if bound to Suva, take Rhumb line tracks 
first to lat. 18° 48' S., long. 159° 43' W., north of 
Aitutaki, and thence direct to Nanuku passage, Fiji 
islands. 

(b) Via Tahiti.—Take Route 851 (a) or (b) to 
Tahiti, and thence Route 622 (3) to Apia, or Route 
622 (4) to Suva. 

Distance from Callao to Apia by (a), 5,494 miles; 
by(b), using 851 (a), 5,655 miles; by (b), using 851 (b), 
5,521 miles; to Suva, by (a), 6,040 miles; by (b), 
using 851 (a), 6,215 miles; by (b), using 851 (b), 
6,081 miles. 


Route 853. Callao to Sydney 

(a) Direct route .—Steer first on a Great Circle to 
a position in lat. 30° 00'S., long. 120° 00' W., passing 
about 40 miles northward of the island of Sala y 
Gomez, and half that distance northward of Easter 
island. From long. 120° 00' W., steer along the 
parallel of 30° 00' S., to long. 150° 00' W., to join 
Route 842 (a), Panama to Sydney. 

(b) Via Tahiti .—Take Route 851 (a) or (b) to 
Tahiti, and thence proceed on a Great Circle track 
direct to Sydney. See Notes under Route 502. 

Distance from Callao to Sydney by (a), 7,129 miles; 
by (b), using 851 (a), 7,654 miles. 


Route 854. Callao to New Zealand ports 

(a) Direct route .—Take Route 853 (a) as far as 
lat. 30° 00' S., long. 120° 00' W., and thence steer 
to a position in lat. 30° 10' S., long. 140° 00' W., to 
join Route 843 (a), Panama to New Zealand ports. 

(b) Via Tahiti.—Take Route 851 (a) or (b) to 
Tahiti, and thence proceed on a Great Circle track to 
destination. 

Distance from Callao (using Route 851 (a) in (b) 
above) to Auckland by (a), 5,961 miles; by (b), 6,565 
miles; to Wellington by (a), 5,919 miles; by (b), 
6,698 miles; to Port Chalmers by (a), 6,142 miles; 
by (b), 6,953 miles. 


Route 855. CaUao, southward, to ports on west coast 
of South America 

Proceed as directly as navigation permits. A con¬ 
trary current will be experienced throughout the entire 
voyage. 

Distance from Callao to Iquique, 646 miles; to 
Valparaiso, 1,299 miles; to Estrecho de Magallanes 
(Cabo Pilar), 2,453 miles. 

1 See Note under Route 805. 

Note —The distance from Cabo Pilar, through 
Estrecho de Magallanes, to Dungeness is 310 miles. 
For Routes onward to ports in the Atlantic ocean, see 
Part I, Chapter III. 


(ix) ROUTES 

Route 856. Iquique, northward, to ports on west 
coast of America 

In each case proceed by Rhumb line tracks as 
directly as navigation permits. See Routes 848 and 
849. 

Distance from Iquique to Acapulco, 2,835 miles, 
to Callao, 646 miles; to Manzanillo, 3,105 miles; 
to Panama, 1,980 miles; to San Diego, 4,213 miles; 
to San Francisco, 4,620 miles. 

Route 857. Iquique to Tahiti 
Take the Great Circle track to Pitcairn island 
passing close to the northward of the island Sala y 
Gomez. From Pitcairn, proceed as directly as navi¬ 
gation permits, passing southward of all the islands 
of the Archipel des Tuamotu. ,. . 

This route is about 65 miles longer than the direct 
Great Circle track, but avoids navigation among tne 
scattered islands of the Archipel des Tuamotu. 
Distance from Iquique to Tahiti, 4,547 miles. 

Route 858. Iquique to Honolulu 

Take a Great Circle track direct. 

Distance from Iquique to Honolulu, 5,716 ® • 

..Note .—For vessels of moderate bunker cap y 
the passage may be made via Manzanillo. The 
distance is 6,121 miles, the longest run being 
m des to Manzanillo. 

Route 859. Iquique to Australian or New Zealand 
ports 

(a) Direct route .—Take a Great Circle track to a 
Sec Section D. Part HI. 


from iquique 

... . OAO 0( y s long. 120° 00' W., to join 

Route 853 (a), Callao to Sydney, or Route 854 (a), 
Callao to New Zealand ports. 

(b) Via Tahiti—Take Route 857 to Tahiti From 
Tahiti take Route 853 (b) to Sydney or 854 (b) to 
New Zealand. . . n 

Distance from Iquique to Sydney by (a), 7,275 
•i i->v Chi 7 851 miles; to Auckland, by (a), 
? 107 ’miles^by (b), 6,762 miles; to Wellington, by 
r\ 10 InfiS miles- by (b), 6,895 miles; to Port Chal¬ 
mers ’by (a), 6,288 miles; by (b), 7,150 miles. 

“ , ’ The nassage to Sydney may be made via 
Wellington if P desired. The distance is slightly more 
than the direct route, namely, 7,298 miles. 

Route 860. Iquique, southward, to ports in South 
America . A 

contm^ thC 

whole voyage. Valparaiso, 780 miles; 

. ffiSttS - f "* 1 Pi,ar) ' ■• 987 n ' iie! - 

5 !l!_The distance from Cabo Pilar through 
Notes. .faeallanes, to Dungeness is 310 miles. 
"TroL^from Estrecho tie Magallanes » •*"<">* 

Tahiti or Honolulu. See Routes 857 and 858. 

Route 861 .—Reserved as spare. 

Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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(x) ROUTES FROM VALPARAISO 


Route 862. Valparaiso to Callao 
Make the passage either on a Rhumb line track 
direct or along the coast, the former being about 120 
miles less than the latter. A favourable current will 
be carried. 

Distance from Valparaiso to Callao, 1,299 miles. 

Route 863. Valparaiso to Panama 
Proceed via Callao, calling at that port if necessary. 
The difference in the direct route and a call at Callao 
is only 24 miles. 

Distance from Valparaiso to Panama direct 2,615 
miles; via Callao, 2,639 miles. 

Route 864. Valparaiso to Manzanillo 

(a) Direct Route .—Take a Great Circle track 
direct, passing west of Archipielago de Colon (Islas 
Galapagos). 

(b) Via Callao. —Take Route 862 to Callao and 
thence proceed on a Rhumb line track direct (Route 
848). 

Distance from Valparaiso to Manzanillo by (a), 
3,652 miles; by (b), 3,770 miles. 

Route 865. Valparaiso to San Diego or San Fran¬ 
cisco 

(a) Direct route. —Take the reverse of Route 
820 (a) to San Diego, or of Route 805 (a) to San 
Francisco. 

(b) Via Callao and Manzanillo .—Take Route 
864 (b) to Manzanillo, and thence Route 824 to 
either destination. 

Distance from Valparaiso to San Diego by (a), 
4,733 miles; by (b), 4,898 miles; to San Francisco 
by (a), 5,140 miles; by (b), 5,305 miles. 

Route 866. Valparaiso to Honolulu 

Take a Great Circle track direct. 

Distance from Valparaiso to Honolulu, 5,912 miles. 
Note .—Vessels with a limited bunker capacity can 
make the voyage via Manzanillo (Route 864 (b)) oi 
via San Diego (Route 865 (b) ). 


Route 867. Valparaiso to Tahiti 

Take the reverse of Route 620 (2), proceeding on 
a Great Circle to a position southward of Duke of 
Gloucester group, and thence south of Hereheretue 
to Tahiti as directly as navigation permits. 

Distance from Valparaiso to Tahiti, 4,256 miles. 

Route 868. Valparaiso to Australian or New Zealand 
ports 

(a) Direct route .—Take a Great Circle track to a 
position in lat. 30° 00' S., long. 120° 00' W., to join 
Route 853 (a), Callao to Sydney, or Route 854 (a), 
Callao to New Zealand ports. 

(b) Via Tahiti .—Take Route 867 to Tahiti, and 
thence take Route 853 (b) to Sydney, or Route 854 (b) 
to New Zealand ports. 

Distance from Valparaiso to Sydney by (a), 6,984 
miles; by (b), 7,560 miles; to Auckland by (a), 
5,816 miles; by (b), 6,471 miles; to Wellington by 
(a), 5,774 miles; by (b), 6,604 miles; to Port Chalmers 
by (a), 5,997 miles; by (b), 6,859 miles. 

Note. —The passage to Sydney may be made via 
Wellington with little difference in distance. Total 
distance, 7,007 miles. 

Route 869. Valparaiso to Estrecho de Magallanes 
(Cabo Pilar) 

Proceed along the coast as directly as navigation 
and weather permit. 

Distance from Valparaiso to Cabo Pilar, 1,224 miles. 

Note. —The distance from Cabo Pilar, through 
Estrecho de Magallanes, to Dungeness is 310 miles. 

For routes from Estrecho de Magallanes to Atlantic 
ports see Section B., Part I, Chapter III. 

Passage to ports on the Asiatic mainland, Singa¬ 
pore, or Japan should be taken via Honolulu (Route 
866), or via Tahiti (Route 867). 

Route 870. —Reserved as spare. 

Route 871.— Reserved as spare. 


(xi) ROUTES FROM ESTRECHO DE MAGALLANES (MAGELLAN STRAIT) 


For routes from Estrecho de Magallanes to Atlantic 
ports see Section B., Part I, Chapter III. 

The distance from Cabo Pilar, through Estrecho de 
Magallanes, to Dungeness is 310 miles. 

Route 872. Estrecho de Magallanes (Cabo Pilar) to 
ports on west coast of America 

(1) To San Francisco, San Diego or Manzanillo. 
—There is a direct and an alternative (coastal) route 
in each case; the details of these are given in Routes 
806, 821, and 832, from San Francisco, San Diego, 
and Manzanillo, respectively. The reverse of these 
routes should be taken. 

Distances from Estrecho de Magallanes to the 
above ports are as given in Routes 806, 821, and 832. 

(2) To Panama and ports to the southward.— In 
all cases the route is as direct as navigation will per¬ 
mit, but a course may be set along the coast if desired, 
calling at intermediate ports. In both cases a favour¬ 
able current will be carried. 

The distances are as given in Routes 844 (Panama), 
855 (Callao), 860 (Iquique), 869 (Valparaiso). 

Route 873. Estrecho de Magallanes to Honolulu 

(a) Direct route. —Take a Great Circle track 
direct. 

(b) Via Tahiti. —Take Route 874 to Tahiti, and 
thence Route 621 to Honolulu. 

See Section D. Part III. 


Distance from Estrecho de Magallanes to Honolulu 
by (a), 6,170 miles; by (b), 6,411 miles. 

Route 874. Estrecho de Magallanes to Tahiti 

Take a Great Circle track direct. 

Distance from Estrecho de Magallanes to Tahiti, 
4,031 miles. 

Route 875. Estrecho de Magallanes to Sydney 

Take a Great Circle track to a position in lat. 
30° 00' S., long. 140° 00' W.; thence steer along the 
parallel of 30° 00' S. to long. 150° 00' W., to join 
Route 842 (a), Panama to Sydney. 

Distance from Estrecho de Magallanes to Sydney, 
6,600 miles. 

Route 876. Estrecho de Magallanes to New Zealand 
ports 

Take a Great Circle track to a position in lat. 
30° 10' S., long. 140° 00' W., to join Route 843 (a), 
Panama to New Zealand ports. 

Distance from Estrecho de Magallanes to Auck¬ 
land, 5,424 miles; to Wellington, 5,382 miles; to 
Port Chalmers, 5,605 miles. 

Passage to ports on the Asiatic mainland, Singapore, 
Japan, or other islands in the Pacific other than Hono¬ 
lulu should be made via Tahiti. 

Routes 877 to 999.— Reserved as spare, 
lex on pages 357 and 358. 


END OF STEAMSHIP ROUTES 













Section B 

STEAMSHIP ROUTES 
Route Index 


This index is designed to enable the mariner to see at a glance whether, and where, a description of the 
steamship route from any port, island, etc. to any other port, island, etc. is to be found in this section of the 
book. The lay-out of the index is as follows:— 

In the left-hand column, the names of the ports, etc., from which routes are described, are printed in bold 
type in alphabetical order. In the same column, offset from each port, is an alphabetical list of all ports, etc. 
to which routes are described in the text of the book. The number of the route, and the page on which it wili 
be found, follow in the next two columns. 


Example :— 

Route 
Bishop rock 

Accra, see Africa, West coast of 
Azores, Arquip61ago dos ... 
Africa, West coast of 

Amazonas, Rio . 

America, Eastern ports of South 
etc. etc. 


Route Number Page 

47 49 

44 (1) 47 

47 49 

43 47 

45 .48 


Black sea 


When a destination port, etc. is not mentioned in the title of the route as printed in the text, it is shown in 
italics in the Index. Italics are used also where a route passes close to a port or island which is not specifically 
mentioned in that route, but which is still of sufficient importance to justify a note in the index. In the above 
example “ West coast of Africa ” appears in the title of Route 47 while “ Accra ” does not; the latter is printed 
therefore in italics. 

In a few cases the port of departure is printed in italics. This indicates that no route title appears under the 
name of such port, but that a through-route passes sufficiently close to justify its inclusion in the index, e.g. 
Azores Arquipelago dos. The offset names (also in italics) in this case are the destinations in the route in column 2. 


Route 

Accra. See Africa, West coast of 
Mores, Arquipelago dos 
Barbados ... 

Bishop rock . 

Boston . 

Cabo Verde, Arquipelago de. See Sao Vincente 
Canarias, Islas ... 

Colon (Panama canal) ... 

Gibraltar . 

Madeira . 

Mexico, Gulf of . 

New York . 

Panama canal, See Colon 
Providence charnel 

SSo Vicente . 

Vigo . 

Windward passage 
Adelaide 

Aden . 

Albany. 

Bengal, Bay of .” 

Bombay 

Calcutta, See Bengal, Bay of 

Cape Town . 

Colombo. 

Durban ... 

Fremantle 
Hobart . 

Karachi ... 

Leettwin. Cape. See Albany or Fremantle 
Melbo* 1 Strait ' SeS Benga1, Bay of ' 

Mergui. See Bengal, Bay of 
ersian gulf, ports in the 
ungoon. See Bengal, Bay of 
Singapore ... ... 

Sydney . 


Route Number 


Page 


42 (2) (from Bishop rock) . 

Reverse of 42 (2) . 

79 (c) (from Gibraltar). 

Reverse of 118. 

Reverse of 108. 

41 (3) (b) (from Bishop rock). 

234 (a) or (b) (from Gulf of Mexico)... 

Reverse of 101. 

62 (a) (from Vigo) . 

79 (c) (from Gibraltar). 

41 (3) (b) (from Bishop rock). 

41 (3) (b) (from Bishop rock). 

Reverse of 118. 

234 (a) or (b) (from Gulf of Mexico)... 
69 (b) (from Lisbon) . 


47 

47 

52 

56 

55 

47 

70 

55 

51 

52 
47 
47 

56 
70 
51 


465 

463 

467 (2) 
467 (1) 

467 (2) 

466 

464 

466 
463 

468 

467 (1) 
463 

467 (2) 

468 
467 (2) 
467 (1) 
467 (2) 

467 (2) 

468 


... 113 
... 113 
... 113 
... 113 
... 113 
... 113 
... 113 
... 113 
... 113 
... 113 
... 113 
... 113 
... 113 
... 113 
... 113 
... 113 
... 113 
... 113 
... 113 
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ROUTE INDEX 


Aden 


Route 


Abadan. See Persian gulf . 

Adelaide. See South Australian ports . 

Albany. See South Australian ports. 

Australia, Northern . 

Bahrein. See Persian gulf . 

Basra. See Persian gulf . 

Bengal, Bay of ... 

Bengal passage. See Singapore . 

Bombay. 

Bushire. See Persian gulf . 

Calcutta. See Bengal, Bay of. 

Cape Leeuwin. 

Cape Town .. ,. 

Chargos archipelago. See Mauritius . 

China sea. See Singapore or Penang. 

Colombo. 

Durban. 

Eight Degree channel. See Colombo. 

Fao. See Persian gulf. 

Fremantle . 

Hobart. See South Australian ports. 

Jask. See Persian gulf . 

Jidda. See Red sea . 

Karachi. 

Leeuwin, Cape. 

Madras. See Bengal, Bay of. . 

Malacca strait. See Singapore . 

Massaua. See Red sea. 

Mauritius . 

Melbourne. See South Australian ports . 

Mombasa . 

Muscat. See Persian gulf . 

New Zealand . 

Northern Australian ports . . 

One-and-a-half Degree channel. See Singapore . 

Pacific ocean, via Singapore . 

via Thursday I. . 

Penang . 

Perim. See Red sea . 

Persian Gulf . 

Port Darwin. See Northern Australian ports . 

Port Sudan. See Red sea . 

Rangoon. See Bengal, Bay of. 

Red sea. Route northward through. 

Seychelles . 

Singapore . 

Snares, The, N.E. of. See New Zealand . 

Soenda (Sunda) straat. See Singapore . 

South Australian ports. 

Suez. See Red sea . 

Sydney . 

Thursday island (Torres strait). See N. Australian ports.. 

Zanzibar. 

Adriatic, Ports in the 

Gibraltar. 

Port Said. 

y£gean sea, Ports and islands in the 

Gibraltar. 

Port Said. 

Africa, East coast of. See Mombasa and Zanzibar 
Africa, Union of South. See Cape Town and Durban. 

Africa, West Coast of, Ports in the. (Accra, Banana creek (Congo R.), Douala, Lagos, Lobito, Takoradi ). 

See also Casablanca, Dakar and Sierra Leone. 

Bishop rock .135 (2) 

Canarias, Islas.135 (1) 

Colon (Panama canal).137 

Halifax.136 

Las Palmas. See Canarias, Islas . 135 (1) 

New York .. ••• 136 

Sao Vincente (Arquipelago de Cabo Verde). See Halifax... 136 
Tobago. See Colon ... ... ... ... ••• ••• 137 (1) 

Trinidad (West Indies). See Colon. 137 (2) 

Alexandretta (Iskanderun). See Eastern Mediterranean 
Alexandria. See Eastern Mediterranean 
Alger. See Western Mediterranean 


Route Number 

305 



Page 

... 90 

313(3) ... 



... 92 

313(2) ... 



... 91 

311 



... 91 

305 



... 90 

305 



... 90 

309 



... 90 

310(a) ... 



... 90 

307 



... 90 

305 



... 90 

309 



... 90 

313 (1) ... 



... 91 

319 



... 92 

316 (b) (ii) 



... 92 

310 (Note) 



... 91 

308 



... 90 

319 



... 92 

308 (a) ... 



... 90 

305 



... 90 

312 



... 91 

313(5) ... 



... 92 

305 



.90 

302 



. 89 

306 



. 90 

313(1) ... 



.91 

309 



. 90 

310(a) ... 



.90 

302 



.89 

316 



.92 

313(4) ... 



.92 

318 



.92 

305 



.90 

314 



.92 

311 



.91 

310 (b) (1) 



.90 

310 (Note) 



.91 

311 (Note) 



.91 

310(a) ... 



90,91 

302 



. 89 

305 



.90 

311 



.91 

302 



.89 

309 



.90 

302 



. 89 

317 



. 92 

310 



90,91 

314 



. 92 

310(b) ... 



. 90 

313 (2) to (5) 



. 91 

302 



. 89 

313(4) ... 



91,92 

311 



90,91 

318 



. 92 

295 



. 80 

298 



. 80 

295 



. 80 

. 298 



. 80 





















Section B. 


ROUTE INDEX 


Route 
i, Rio 


Route Number 


Page 

Amazonas, kio 

Barbados.. ... ... .. 250(1). 72 

Bishop rock (English channel) . 246 (1). 71 

Cabo Verde, Arquipelago de. 248 71 

Canarias, Islas. 248 71 

Carribbean sea, Ports in the. 250 (2). 72 

Casablanca . 247 (4). 71 

Chesapeake bay.251 72 

Colon (Panama canal). 250 (2). 72 

Curacao. See Caribbean sea. 250 (2). 72 

English channel (Bishop rock). 247 (1) 

Gibraltar. 247 (3) 

Kingston (Jamaica). See Caribbean sea . 250 (2) 

Las Palmas. See Canarias, Islas .248 

Lisbon . 247 (2) 

Madeira.248 

New York .251 

Panama canal. See Colon . 250 (2) 

Recife .249 

Sao Vicente (Arquipelago de Cabo Verde).248 

St. Vincent (West Indies). See Caribbean sea . 250 (2) 

Tobago. See Caribbean sea. 250 (2) 

Trinidad (West Indies). 250 (1) 

America, North. See Canada and United States. 

America, Central. See Panama, Colon and Gulf of Mexico. 

America, East coast of South. See Rio Amazonas, Recife, Rio de Janeiro, Rio de la Plata, Estrecho de 
Magallanes, Cabo de Homos and Falkland islands. 

America, West coast of South. See Callao, Iquique, Valparaiso, Estrecho de Magallanes and Cabo de Homos 

Apia (Samoa) 


Auckland. 

Brisbane. 

Callao, See South American ports. 

Fanning island. 

Guam . 

Hong Kong . 

Honolulu (Hawaiian islands). 

Iquique. See South American ports. 

Manila . 

Manzanillo . 

North American ports (Pacific ocean) . 

Panama. 

Prince Rupert. See North American ports. 

Rarotonga . 

San Diego. See North American ports . 

San Francisco. See North American ports. 

Shanghai. 

Singapore . 

South American ports (Pacific ocean) . 

Suva (Fiji islands) . 

Sydney . 

Tahiti . 

Thursday island. 

Tongatapu . 

Valparaiso. See South American ports . 

Vancouver. See North American ports 

Wellington . 

Yap . 

Yokohama . 

Ascension 

Accra. See Africa, West coast of . 

Africa, West coast of. ••• - 

Banana creek (Congo river). See Africa, West coast ot 

Bishop rock . 

Cabo Verde, Arquipelago de ... 

Canarias, Islas. 

Cape Town . 

Colon (Panama canal). 

Douala. See Africa, West coast of ... 

Falkland islands. 

Gibraltar. 

Lagos, See Africa, West coast of 
Las Palmas. See Canarias, Islas 

Cobito. See Africa, West coast of ... . 

New York . 

Rio de Janeiro. 

Riode La Plata. 

St. Helena . ••• •" 

Vicente. See Cabo Verde, Arquipelago de — 


638 

639 (2) 
636 (1) 
631 

640 (2) 
640 (3) 

631 

636 (2) 
640 (3) 

634 

632 

635 

632 (1) 

633 

632 (2) 

632 (2) 

640 (2) 

641 

636 

637 

639 (3) 

633 

639 (1) 

637 

636 (3) 
632 (1) 

638 

640(3) 

640 (1) 

145 

145 

145 

139 (4) 
139 (1) 
139 (2) 

146 

141 
145 

144 

139 (3) 

145 

139 (2) 

145 

140 

142 

143 

146 

139(1) 


. 146 
. 146 
. 146 
. 146 
, 146 
. 146 
. 146 
, 146 
146 
146 
146 

146 

147 
146 


. 146 
146 
. 146 


146 

146 

59 

59 

59 

58 

58 

58 

59 

58 

59 
59 

58 

59 

58 

59 
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ROUTE INDEX 


Section B. 

Page 


Route 

Ascension (continued) 

Stanley (Falkland islands) . 

Takoradi. See Africa, West coast of... 
Trinidad. See Colon . 


Route Number 

144 

145 
141 


Athens (Piraeus). See AEgean sea 


Auckland 

Apia (Samoa). 

Australia, Ports in . 

Brisbane. See Australia . 

Callao . 

Cook islands (Rarotonga) . 

Fanning island. 

Fiji islands (Suva) . 

Hobart. See Australia. 

Honolulu. 

Hornos (Horn), Cabo de . 

Iquique. 

Magallanes, Estrecho de (Magellan strait) 

Manzanillo .. . 

Melbourne. See Australia . 

North American ports. 

Noumea (New Caledonia) . 

Panama. 

Prince Rupert. See North American ports 

Rarotonga (Cook islands) . 

Samoa (Apia). 

San Diego. See North American ports 
San Francisco. See North American port 

Suva (Fiji islands) . 

Sydney. See Australia. 

Tahiti (lies de la Societe) 

Thursday island. See Australia 

Tongatapu . 

Valparaiso . 

Vancouver. See North American ports 
Australia. See Thursday island, Brisbane, Sydney, 


... 575 
... 574 
... 574 (1) 

... 579 
... 575 
... 576 (1) 

... 575 
... 574(2) 

... 576 (2) 

... 580 
... 580 
... 580 
... 578 
... 574(3) 

... 577 
... 575 
... 578 
... 577 
... 575 
... 575 
... 577 
... 577 
... 575 
... 574(4) 

... 575 
... 574(5) 

... 575 
... 580 
... 577 

Melbourne, Hobart, Albany and 


B 

Bahrein. See Persian gulf 

Balintang channel. See also Section C., Part II., Chapter II. 

Hong Kong . 

Manila . 

San Francisco .. 

San Diego . 

Singapore . 

Yokohama . 

Baltic, Ports in the. See ( A ) on page 43. 

Baltimore. See Chesapeake bay 

Banana Creek (Congo river). See Africa, West coast of 
Banda sea. See also Section C., Part II., Chapter II. 

Hong Kong . 

Manila . 

Port Darwin .. 

Shanghai . 

Thursday I. . 

Bangkok 

China Sea, Ports in the . 

Eastern archipelago . 

Balik Papan. See Eastern archipelago . 

Djakarta {Batavia). See Eastern archipelago 

Hong Kong. See China sea. 

Manila . 

Singapore . 

Barbados. See also Caribbean sea 

Bishop rock . 

Cabo Verde, Arquipelago de. 

Gibraltar. 

Pauillac (for Bordeaux). 

Sao Vicente (Arquipelago de Cabo Verde). 

Sierra Leone . 

Bashi channel. See also Section C., Part II., Chapter II. 

Guam . 

Hong Kong . 

Honolulu . 

Singapore . 

Yokohama . 


512 (b) (1) (from Sydney) 

749 (from Yokohama)... 
718 (1) (from Manila) ... 
718 (1) (from Manila) ... 

750 (from Yokohama) ... 
717 (b) (from Manila) ... 


512 (a) (i) (from Sydney) 

511 (a) (i) (from Sydney) 

700 (2) (from Hong Kong) ... 

513 (a) (i) (from Sydney) 

700 (1) (from Hong Kong) 


696 

696 

696 

696 

696 

696 

696 


241 (1) 
241 (4) 
241 (3) 
241 (2) 
241 (4) 
241 (5) 


705 (1) (from Hong Kong) ... 
512 (b) (ii) (from Sydney) 

706 (a) (from Hong Kong) ... 
610 (a) (from Honolulu) 

717 (a) (from Manila). 


... 59 
... 59 
••• 58 


... 141 
... 141 
... 141 
... 141 
... 141 
... 141 
... 141 
... 141 
... 141 
... 141 
... 141 
... 141 
... 141 
... 141 
... 141 
... 141 
... 141 
... 141 
... 141 
... 141 
... 141 
... 141 
... 141 
... 141 
... 141 
... 141 


... 

... 141 


... 133 
... 161 
... 157 
... 157 
... 161 
... 157 


... 133 
... 133 
... 155 
... 134 
... 154 

... 153 
... 153 
... 153 
... 153 
... 153 
... 153 
... 153 

... 70 
... 70 
... 70 
... 70 
... 70 
... 70 

... 155 
... 133 
... 156 
... 144 
... 157 


























Section I 


ROUTE INDEX 


Route 

BaHf'BiSy 81 ^ Pauillac (Bordeaux) 
upirnt See Eastern Mediterranean 

B lie Isle (Newfoundland). See also St. Lawrence, Gulf of 

North Europe. . 

Bergen .. 

Nordkapp (North cape) 

Trondheim . 

Reykjavik . 

St. Lawrence, River (Father point) 

Bengal passage (Malacca strait) 

Aden . 

Bengal, Bay of ... 

Colombo . 

Singapore . 

Soenda, Straat ... 

Bergen 

Belle Isle., ••• ••• 

Churchill harbour. See Hudson bay ... 

Disko bugt {Godhavn). See Greenland 
Farewell, Cape. See Greenland 
Father point. See St. Lawrence, River 
Godhavn (Disko bugt). See Greenland 
Greenland 

Halifax . 

Hudson bay 
Ivigtut. See Greenland 
New York 
Reykjavik 

St. Lawrence, River (or Gulf of) 

Biscay, Bay of. See Pauillac (Bordeaux). 

Bishop rock (English channel). See Notes etc. under (D) on page 45. 

Accra. See Africa, West coast of . 

Azores, Arquipelago dos . 

Africa, West coast of. 

Amazonas, Rio. 

America, Eastern ports of South . 

Angola. See Africa, West coast of. 

Ascension. See Cape Town. 

Azores. See A?6res 

Bahia Blanca. See South America. 

Baia. See Salvador, Porto do ... ••• 

Banana creek. See Africa, West coast of ... 

Barbados.. . 

Bathurst. See Africa, West coast of. 

Belize . ••• 

Belle Isle. See St. Lawrence, Gulf of 

Bermuda. 

Boston (Massachusetts). 

Cabo Verde, Arquipelago de. 

Cadiz. See Gibraltar.. 

Cameroons. See Africa, West coast of 

Canarias, Islas. 

Cape of Good Hope . 

Cape Town . . 

Caribbean sea . . 

Casablanca . 

Colon (Panama canal). 

Conakry. See Africa, West Coast of... ••• 

Congo river (Banana creek). See Africa, West ct 
Cura 5 ao. 

Dakar. See Africa, West coast of ••• ••• 

Douala ( Cameroons ). See Africa, West coast 

Eastern Atlantic islands . 

El Ferrol. See Spain. 

France, West coast of ... 

Gibraltar. ••• . 

Halifax. 

Horta. See Andres, Arquipelago dos 

Kingston (Jamaica) ... 

Lagos. See Africa, West coast of ••• ••• 

Las Palmas (Puerto de la Luz). See Canaria , 

Leeward islands. 

Lisbon 

Lobito. See Africa, West coast of ... 

Luz, Puerto de la. See Las Palmas 

Madeira, Ilha da . 

Martinique . 

Mexico, Gulf of. 



181 

toute Number 

Page 

174 ... . 

. 61 

174(1) 


174 (2) 


174 (3) 


175 . 

... 61 

3 . 

... 42 

437 (from Singapore). 

... 108 

435 (from Singapore). 

... 108 

436 (from Singapore). 

... 108 

310 (a) (from Aden) . 

... 90 

428 (1) (b) (from Rangoon) ... 

... 107 

11 . 

... 43 

10 . 

... 43 

10 . 

... 43 

10 . 

... 43 

11 . 

... 43 

10 . 

... 43 

10 . 

... 43 

12 . 

... 43 

10 . 

... 43 

10 . 

... 43 

12 . 

... 43 

9 . 

... 43 

11 . 

... 43 


47 . 

44(1). 

47 . 

43 . 

45 . 

47 . 

48 (b) (ii) and (iii) 

45 (2) and (3). 

45 (2) and (3). 

47 . 

42(2) ., 

47 . 

41 (1) and (2). 

36 (c) . 

40(3). 

39 . 

44(2). 

46(3). 

47 . 

44(4). 

48 . 

48 . 

41 (2) and (3) " 

47 . 

47 . 

41 (2) and (3); 42 (2) . 

47 . 

47 . 

44 

46 

46(1) . • 

46(3). 

38 

44(1) ••• ••• • 

41 (2) . • 

47 . 

44(4) ... - 

42(1) - - 

46(2) ... - • 

47 

44(3) ... - ■ 

42 ( 2 ) - • 

40(1) and (2) ... 


49 

47 

49 


47 

47 

49 

47 

49 

47 

46 

46 

46 

47 

48 

49 
47 


18,49 
. 47 
. 49 
. 49 


... 48 
48, 49 
... 46 


47 

47 

49 

47 
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ROUTE INDEX 


Section B. 


Route 



Route Number 

Page 

Bishop rock (English channel) (continued) 

Mona passage. See Caribbean sea. 



41 (3) (a) . 

... 47 

Montreal. See St. Lawrence, Gulf of 



36 . 

... 46 

New York . 



39 . 

... 46 

Oporto. See Lisbon ... . 



46(2). 

... 48 

Panama canal. See Colon . 



41 (2) and (3). 

... 47 

Ponta Delgado. See Arquipelago dos Acores 



44(1). 

... 47 

Providence channels. See Mexico, Gulf of 



40(1) . — 

... 46 

Puerto de la Luz. See Las Palmas 

Puerto Rico . 



42(1). 

... 47 

Recife. See South America. 



45(1) and (3). 

... 47 

Rio de Janeiro. See South America 



45 (2) and (3). 

... 47 

Rio de La Plata. See South America 



45 (2) and (3). 

... 47 

St. Helena. See Cape Town. 



48 (b) (i) and (ii) . 

... 49 

St. John’s (Newfoundland) . 



37 . 

... 46 

St. Lawrence, Gulf of. 



36 . 

... 46 

Sao Vicente. See Cabo Verde, Arquipelago de 



44(2). 

... 47 

Salvador ( Baia ), Porto do. See South America 



45 (2) and (3). 

... 47 

Sierra Leone. See Africa, West coast of 



47 . 

... 49 

Sombrero Island passage. See Caribbean sea 



41 (3) (c) and (4) .. 

... 47 

South America, Eastern ports of . 



45 . 

... 47 

Spain, North coast of. 



46(1) . 

... 48 

Spain, West coast of . 



46(2). 

... 48 

Takoradi. See Africa, West coast of. 



47 . 

... 49 

Trinidad (West Indies). 



42(2). 

... 47 

Turks Island passage. See Mexico, Gulf of 



40(2). 

... 46 

Vigo. See Spain . 



46(2). 

... 48 

West coast of Africa . 



47 . 

... 49 

Windward islands . 



42(2). 

... 47 

Windward passage. See Caribbean sea 



41 (2) (a) . 

... 47 

Black sea 

Routes to and from Istanbul (Constantinople) 



300 . 

... 80 

Bluff harbour 

Australia, Ports in . 



597 . 

... 143 

Brisbane . 



597 (1). 

... 143 

Hobart . 



597(2). 

... 143 

Melbourne ... .... . 



597 (3). 

... 143 

Sydney . 



597 (4). 

... 143 

Bombay 

Aden . 



391 . 

... 101 

Australia, North. 



394(3). 

... 101 

Australia, South, via Cape Leeuwin. 



394(6). 

... 101 

Australia, West. 



394 (5). 

... 101 

Bahrein. See Persian gulf . 



392 . 

... 101 

Bay of Bengal . 



394(1). 

... 101 

Bushire. See Persian gulf . 



392 . 

... 101 

Cape Town .. 



389 . 

... 100 

Colombo. 



393 . 

... 101 

Durban. 



389 . 

... 100 

Fao' See Persian gulf. 



392 . 

... 101 

Fremantle. See Australia, Western. 



394(5). 

... 101 

Jask. See Persian gulf. 



392 . 

... 101 

Karachi. . 



392 . 

... 101 

Leeuwin, Cape. See South Australia. 



394(6). 

... 101 

Malacca strait ... 



394 (2). 

... 101 

Mauritius. 



388 . 

... 100 

Mombasa . 



390 . 

... 101 

Muscat. 



392 . 

... 101 

North Australia. 



394(3). 

... 101 

Persian gulf .. 



392 . 

... 101 

Seychelles . 



389 . 

... 100 

Soenda (Sunda), Straat. 



394(4). 

... 101 

South Australia... 



394(6). 

... 101 

West Australia. 



394(5). 

... 101 

Zanzibar. 



390 . 

... 101 

Bordeaux. See Pauillac 

Boston (Massachusetts). See also from New York. 

Bishop rock (English channel). 



206 . 

... 65 

Bordeaux. See Pauillac . 



207 . 

... 66 

Fastnet.... 



206 . 

... 65 

Gibraltar. 



208 (1). 

... 66 

Inishtrahull . 



205 . 

... 65 

Lisbon ... ... ... ... ... 



208 (3). 

... 66 

Pauillac (for Bordeaux). 



207 . 

... 66 

Vigo . 



208 (2). 

... 66 

Wrath, Cape . 



204 . 

... 65 







































Section B. 


ROUTE INDEX 


Route 

Sombrero Island passage 
^Adelaide. See South Australia 

Afoany. See Western Australia 
Ambon. See Eastern archipelago 

Amoy. See China sea. 

Apia (Samoa) . 

Arabian sea . 

Auckland... ••• ••• • 

Balik Papan. See Eastern archipelago 
Bangkok. See China sea 
Batavia. See Djakarta... 

Bengal, Bay of. 

Bishop rock (English channel) 

Bluff harbour . 

Bombay. See Arabian sea 

British Columbia . 

Cabo de Hornos (Cape Horn)... 

Calcutta. See Bay of Bengal ... 

Callao . 

Cape Town . 

China sea. 

Colombo. 

Djakarta (Batavia). See Eastern archipelago 

Durban. 

Eastern archipelago . 

Fanning island. 

Fao. See Persian gulf. 

Fiji islands (Suva) . 

Fremantle. See Western Australia 

Guam. See Shanghai. 

Hakodate. 

Hobart. See Tasmania. 

Hong Kong . 

Honolulu. 

Homos (Horn), Cabo de 

Iquique. 

Karachi. See Arabian sea 
Madras. See Bay of Bengal ... 

Magallanes, Estrecho de (Magellan 
Manila. See China sea 
Melbourne. See Victoria 
Mexico, Pacific ocean coast of 

Mombasa . 

Noumea (New Caledonia) 

Panama. 

Penang. See route to Bay of 

Persian gulf . 

Port Darwin .. 

Prince Rupert (British Columbia) 

Rangoon. See Bay of Bengal 

Rarotonga . 

Samoa islands (Apia). 

San Diego ... . 

San Francisco. 

Saigon. See China sea 


Singapore . 

South Australia. 

Suva (Fiji islands) . 

Sydney .. 

Tahiti . 

Tarakan. See Eastern archipelago 

Tasmania. 

Thursday island. 

Tongatapu . 

Valparaiso . 

Vancouver (British Columbia) 

Victoria (Australia) 

Vladivostok . 

Wellington . 

Western Australia . 

Yap. See Shanghai . 

Yokohama 

Brit >sh islands. See Bishop rock, Fastnet, InishtrahuU, and 
Cape Wrath. 


rait) 


Route Number 

41 (4) (from Bishop rock) 


530 

534 
530 
536 (3) 
536 (3) 
544 

536 (1) 
547 

536 (3) 
536 (3) 
536 (3) 
536 (2) 
556 
549 

536 (1) 

551 

555 

536 (2) 
554 
533 (1) 
536 (3) 

535 
536(3) 
533 (1) 

536 (3) 

. 545 

536 (1) 

. 542 
. 530 
. 537 
. 538 
. 530 
. 536 (3) 

. 540 
. 555 
. 554 
. 536 (1) 

. 536 (2) 

. 555 
. 536 (3) 

. 530 
. 553 
. 533 (2) 

. 541 
. 553 
. 536 (2) 
. 536 (1) 

. 532 
. 551 
. 536(2) 
. 546 
. 544 
. 552 
.. 552 
. 536(3) 

.. 537 
.. 535 
.. 530 
.. 542 
.. 529 
.. 546 
.. 536 (3) 

.. 530 
.. 531 
.. 543 
.. 554 

.. 551 
.. 530 
.. 538 
.. 548 
.. 530 
.. 537 
.. 538 
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ROUTE INDEX 


Route Route Number 

Burma. See Rangoon 
Bushire. See Persian gulf 


c 

Cabo Verde, Arquipelago de. See S2o Vicente 

Cagliari (Sardinia). See Western Mediterranean 

Calcutta 

Adelaide. See South and East Australia. 

Aden . 

Albany. See South and East Australia . 

Ambon. See Eastern archipelago . 

Balik Papan. See Eastern archipelago . 

Batavia (Djakarta). See Eastern archipelago 

Bombay. 

Brisbane. See Eastern Australia . 

Broome. See North-west Australia. 

Cape Leeuwin. 

Cape Town . 

Colombo. 

Djakarta (Batavia). See Eastern archipelago 

Durban. 

Eastern archipelago . 

Fremantle . 

Hobart. See South and East Australia . 

Karachi. 

Leeuwin, Cape. 

Malacca strait. 

Mauritius. 

Melbourne via Thursday island. See E. Australia... 
Melbourne via Cape Leeuwin. See S. and E. Australia 

Mergui . 

Mombasa ... ... 

Northern Australia . 

North-west Australia. 

Onslow. See North-west Australia. 

Penang. See Malacca strait. 

Persian gulf . 

Port Darwin. See North Australia. 

Rangoon . 

Seychelles .... ... . 

Singapore . 

South and East Australia . 

Sydney via Thursday island. See E. Australia ... 
Sydney via Cape Leeuwin. See S. and E. Australia 

Tarakan. See Eastern archipelago.. 

Thursday island. See North Australia . 


419 

423 
419 

418 (1) 

418(1) 

418(1) 

424 
418 (3) 

418 (2) 

419 

420 

421 

418 (1) 

420 

418 (1) 

419 
419 
424 

419 

417 

420 

418 (3) 

419 

417 

422 

418 (3) 

418 (2) 

418 (2) 

417 
424 

418 (2) 

417 
422 

417 

419 and 418 (3) 

418 (3) 

419 

417 (1) 

418 (3) 


America, South.855 

Apia .852 

Auckland. See New Zealand.854 

Honolulu.850 

Iquique. See South America.855 

Magallanes, Estrecho de (Magellan strait). See South America 855 

Manzanillo .848 

New Zealand ports .854 

847 
855 

854 
849 
849 

855 

852 

853 
851 
855 

854 


Pilar, Cabo. See South America . 

Port Chalmers. See New Zealand. 

San Diego . 

San Francisco. 

South America, southward to ports on west coast of 

Suva (Fiji) . 

Sydney . 

Tahiti . 

Valparaiso. See South America . 

Wellington. See New Zealand . 


Canada, East coast of. See Hudson bay, Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


Canada, West coast of. See Prince Rupert and Vancouver. 

Canarias, Islas (Las Palmas (Puerto de la Luz) ) 

Accra. See Africa, West coast of. 

A?ores, Arquipelago dos . 

Africa, West coast of. 

Amazonas, Rio. 

Ascension. See Cape Town. 


114(1) ... 
108 

114(1) ... 
Ill 

114 (2) (c) 


Section B. 

Page 


... 106 
... 106 
... 106 
... 105 
... 105 
... 105 
... 106 


... IUj 
... 106 
... 106 
... 106 
... 105 
... 106 
... 105 
... 106 
... 106 
... 106 
... 106 
... 105 
... 106 
... 105 
... 106 
... 105 
... 106 
... 105 
... 105 
... 105 
... 105 
... 106 
... 105 
... 105 
... 106 
... 105 
106,105 
... 105 
... 106 
... 105 
... 105 


175 
175 
. 175 
175 
175 
. 175 
. 174 
. 175 
■ 174 
. 175 
. 175 
. 174 
. 174 
. 175 
. 175 
. 175 
. 175 
. 175 
. 175 


... 56 
... 55 
... 56 
... 55 
... 56 























n ROUTE INDEX 

Section 13- 

Route 

•as Isles (Las Palmas (Puerto de la Luz) )—continued 

Canaria » es Ag6res . 

Bahia Blanca. See South America, East coast of. 

Baia See Salvador, Porto do 

Banana creek. See Africa, West coast of. 

Bathurst. See Africa, West coast of . 

Bishop rock (English channel) . 

Cabo Verde, Arquipelago de. 

Cape Town . 

Casablanca ... . 

Colon (Panama canal). 

Conakry. See Africa, West coast of . 

Dakar. See Africa, West coast of. 

Doula. See Africa, West coast of. 

English channel. See Bishop rock. 

Gibraltar. ... . 

Horta, See Azores, Arquipelago dos . 

Lagos. See Africa, West coast of. 

Lisbon . . 

Lobito. See Africa, West coast of. 

Mexico, Gulf of . 

Mona passage. See Colon . 

Panama canal. See Colon 
Providence channel, North-East 

Recife. See South America, East coast of. 

Rio de Janeiro. See South America, East coast of 

Rio de Plata. See South America, East coast of. 

St. Helena. See Cape Town. . 

Sao Vicente (Arquipelago de Cabo Verde). •• 

Salvador (Baia), Porto do. See S. America, E. coast ot .. 

Santos. See South America, East coast of . 

Sierra Leone. See Africa, West coast of ... 

Sombrero Island passage. See Colon . 

South America, East coast of . 

Takoradi. See Africa, West coast of . 

Vigo . 

West coast of Africa. 

Cape Horn. See Hornos, Cabo de 

Cape Town (and Cape of Good Hope) 

Adelaide. 

Aden ... ... ... ••• ••• . 

Ascension. See Bishop rock. 

Baia. See Salvador, P6rto do • •• . 

Barbados. 

Bengal passage. See Malacca strait . 

Bishop rock . . 

Bombay ... ... . 

Broome. See North Australian ports 

Cabo Verde, Arquipleago de... . 

Calcutta. . 

Canarias, Islas. See Bishop rock ... 

Cape Leeuwin (68' S. of). See Melbourne ... 

Caribbean sea. 

China sea . 

Colombo... 

Colon (Panama canal). 

Curasao. . .. 

Durban. 

Eastern archipelago . 

English channel. See Bishop rock. 

Falkland islands . 

Fao. See Persian gulf. 

Fremantle . 

Gibraltar. — *" 

Halifax. 

“X dibo de ieast-about). See also MagallanesCRoWe 

Karachi. ■” ”* “* 

Kint^und(C. Leveque).' See North Australian ports ... 
Las Palmas. See Canarias, Islas ••• * 

Madeira. See Bishop rock ... 

Madras. ••• . * 

Magallanes, Estrecho de (Magellan strait)... ••• 

Malacca strait. See Singapore 

Mauritius. 

Melbourne 


113(5) ... 

114(1) ... 
114(1) ... 
107(5) ... 
112 

114(2) ... 
107(1) ... 
110 

114(1) ... 
114(1) ... 
114(1) ... 

107(2) ... 
108 

114(1) ... 
107(3) ... 
114(1) ... 
109 

110(a) ... 
109 

113(1) ... 
113(3) ... 
113(4) ... 
114 (2) (b) 
112 

113(2) ... 

. 113(3) ... 
. 114(1) ... 

110(b) ... 
. 113 

. 114(1) ... 
. 107(4) ... 
. 114(1) - 


347 

340 
156 
164 
163 

344(b) . 

156 

341 

345 

157 

343 
156 

348 
163 

344 

343 
162 
162 

339 

344 

167 

340 

346 

158 
160 

349 

350 
340 

345 
156 
156 
343 
167 

344(b) 

342 

348 


185 

Page 


... 56 

... 56 
... 56 
... 55 
... 55 
... 56 
... 55 
... 55 
... 56 
... 56 
... 56 

... 55 
... 55 
... 56 
... 55 
... 56 
... 55 
... 55 

... 55 
... 56 
... 56 
... 56 
... 56 
... 55 
... 55 
... 55 
... 56 
... 55 
... 56 
... 56 
... 55 
... 56 


... 96 
... 94 
... 59 
... 60 
... 60 
... 95 
... 59 
... 95 
... 96 
... 59 
... 95 
... 59 
... 96 
... 60 
... 95 
... 95 
... 60 
... 60 
... 94 
... 95 

... 60 
... 94 
... 96 
... 59 
... 60 
... 96 

... 97 
... 94 
... 96 
... 59 
... 59 
... 95 
... 60 
... 95 
... 95 
... 96 
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ROUTE index 


Cape Town (and Cape of Good Hope)—continued 
Mexico, Gulf of 

Mombasa ... ••• ••• , e "A 

Montreal. See St. Lawrence, Gulf of 

New York . .‘ 

New Zealand . 

North Australian ports - ■ -"* t ' 

One-and-a-half-degree channel. See Colombo, etc . 

Panama canal. See Colon. 

Penang. See Singapore . ] 

EfJiS See North Australian ports... 

Rangoon . ’ 

Recife . . 

Rio de Janeiro. 

Rio de La Plata . . 

St. Helena. See Bishop rock... . 

St. Lawrence, Gulf of... •- — •" 

Sao Vicente (Arquipelago de Cabo Verde)... 

St. Vincent (West Indies). See Caribbean sea 

Salvador (Baia), Porto do . 

Seychelles. See Bombay . 

Singapore 

Soenda, straat. See Singapore ... ••• 

South America, E. coast of. See Routes 164, 165, 166, 167. 

South American ports (W. coast) . - 

Stanley (Falkland islands) ... ... 

Thursday island. See North Australian ports . 

Trindade (Trinidade ), Ilha da. See Rio de Janeiro. 

Trinidad (West Indies). .. 10Z 

Cape Wrath. See Wrath, Cape 

Caribbean sea, Ports in the. General remarks. See page 69. (See 
also Routes to ports in the Atlantic ocean from Barbados, 

Mona passage, St. Vincent I. (West Indies), Sombrero Island, 

Turks Island and Windward passages). 

Amazonas, Rio. . rjT 

Bahia Blanca. See South America, East coast of. 245 

Baia. See Salvador, P6rto do . 

Bishop rock. See Routes 237 (1), 239 (1), 240 (1) and 241 (1) 

Cabo Verde, Arq. de. See Routes 241 (4) and 242 (1) 

Canarias, Islas. See Routes 239 (8) and 240 (8). 

Cape Town . 

Casablanca. See Routes 237 (3), 239 (6) and 240 (6) 

Chesapeake bay. See reverse of Routes 227 and 228 ... 

Dakar. See Route 242 (2) . 

Gibraltar. See Routes 237 (2), 239 (5), 240 (5) and 241 (3) 

Halifax. See reverse of Route 197. 

Las Palmas. See Canarias, Islas . 

Lisbon. See Routes 238 (2), 239 (4) and 240 (4) . 

Madeira. See Routes 239 (7) and 240 (7). ... 

Magallanes, Estrecho de (Magellan strait). See South America 245 

Mona passage. 236 (2) 

New York. See reverse of Route 218 . 

Pauillac. See Routes 238 (1), 239 (2), 240 (2) and 241 (2) 

Recife .245 

Rio de Janeiro. See South America, East coast of. 245 

Rio de La Plata. See South America, East coast of. 245 

Sao Vicente. See Arquipelago de C. Verde. 

St. Vincent (West Indies) . 236 (4) 

Salvador (Baia), Porto do. See South America, East coast of 245 

Sierra Leone. See Routes 241 (5) and 242 (3) . 

Sombrero Island passage . 236 (3) 

South America, East coast of .245 

Turks Island passage. 236 (1) 

Vigo. See Routes 238 (2), 239 (3) and 240 (3) . 

Windward passage . 236 (1) 

Casablanca 

Africa, West coast of. See Route 98 (Note). 

Amazonas, Rio. 

Barbados. See Caribbean sea 
Bishop rock (English channel) 


Route Number 

163 . 

340 . 

159 . 

161 . 

350 . 

345 . 

343 . 

344(b) . 

340 . 

345 . 

343 . 

164 . 

165 . 

166 . 

156 . 

159 . 

157 . 

163 . 

164 . 

341 (a) (Note) or (b) 

, 344 . 

344(a) . 


Cape Town. See Route 98 (Note) 

Caribbean sea. 

Las Palmas. See Canarias, Islas 

Madeira. 

Mexico, Gulf of ... 

Mona passage. See Caribbean sea 


97 

96(e) 

94 


96 


96 

96(c) 
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Page 

- 60 
... 94 
- 60 
- 60 
... 97 

- 96 

- 95 

- 95 
... 94 

- 96 
... 95 
... 60 
... 60 
... 60 
... 59 
... 60 
... 59 
... 60 
... 60 
... 95 
... 95 
... 95 
... 60 
... 97 
... 60 
... 96 
... 60 
... 60 


... 71 
... 71 

... 70 
...70,71 
... 70 
... 71 
... 70 
... 68 
... 71 
70,71 
... 64 
... 70 
... 70 
... 70 
... 71 
... 70 
... 67 
... 70 
... 71 
... 71 
... 71 

... 70 
... 71 
... 71 
... 70 
... 71 
... 70 
... 70 
... 70 

... 54 
... 54 
... 54 
... 54 
... 54 
... 54 
.. 54 
.. 54 
... 54 
... 54 
... 54 
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ROUTE INDEX 


Route 

Casablanca—continued 

New York . 

Providence channel. North-east. See Mexico, Gulf of ... 

Recife . 

Sombrero Island passage. See Caribbean sea . 

South America, Ports in . 

Turks Island passage. See Caribbean sea. 

Windward passage. See Caribbean sea . 

Ceram sea. See also Section C., Part II., Chapter II. 

Hong Kong . 

Manila . 

Port Darwin . 

Shanghai . 

Thursday island . 

Cherbourg. See from Bishop rock to Gulf of Mexico and Carib¬ 
bean sea. . 


Chesapeake bay (Baltimore and Newport News) 

Accra. See Africa, West coast of. 

Azores, Arquipelago dos . 

Africa, West coast of. 

Amazonas, Rio. 

Bahia Blanca. See South America. 

Baia. See Salvador, Porto do 

Banana creek (Congo river). See Africa, West coast of ... 

Bathurst. See Africa, West coast of . 

Belize . 

Bermuda. See Amazonas, Rio . 

Bishop rock. See British Isles . 

British Isles . 

Cabo Verde, Arquipelago de. 

Canarias, Islas. . 

Cape Town . 

Caribbean sea. 

Coatzacoalcos. See Mexico, Gulf of . 

Cobh via Fastnet ... . 

Colon (Panama canal). 

Conakry. See Africa, West coast of . 

Congo, River. See Africa, West coast of. 

Crooked Island passage. See Colon, etc. 

Curacao. 

Dakar. See Africa, West coast of. 

Douala. See Africa, West coast of. 

Dun Laoghaire (via Fastnet). 

Fastnet. See British Isles . 

Galveston. See Mexico, Gulf of . 

Gibraltar. 

Horta ( Faial). See Azores, Arqo. dos . 

Inishtrahull. See British Isles. 

Kingston (Jamaica) . 

Fug os. See Africa, West coast of. 

Fas Palmas. See Canarias, Islas . 

Lisbon . 

Liverpool (via Fastnet or Inishtrahull) . 

Lobito. See Africa, West coast of. 

Lundy Island. See British Isles . 

Madeira 

Magallanes, Estrecho de. See S. America, East coast of... 

Mexico, Gulf of . 

Mobile. See Mexico, Gulf of . 

Mona passage. See Caribbean sea. 

New Orleans. See Mexico, Gulf of. 

North sea . 


panama canal. See Colon. 

Pensacola. See Mexico, Gulf of . 

ronta Delgada. See A?6res. . 

Providence channel . 

Recife . 

Rio de Janeiro. See South America, East coast of ••• 
F'o de La Plata. See South America, East coast ot ... 
%oo Vicente. See Cabo Verde, Arquipelago de ... - 

Salvador ( Baia ), Pdrto do. See S. America, East coast ot... 

See South America, East coast of 
1‘erra Leone. See Africa, West coast of ... 

Sombrero Island passage. See Caribbean sea ••• 
outh America, East coast of 
'akoradi. See Africa, West coast of 

TrSad SeC Mexico ’ Gulf of 


Route Number 

187 

Page 

95 . 

... 54 

96(a).'. 

... 54 

97 . 

... 54 

96(d). ::: 

... 54 

97 . 

... 54 

96(b). 

... 54 

96(b). 

... 54 

512 (a) (i) and (ii) (from Sydney) 

... 133 

511 (a) (i) and (ii) (from Sydney) 

... 133 

700 (2) (from Hong Kong) 

... 155 

513 (a) (i) and (ii) (from Sydney) 

... 134 

700 (1) (from Hong Kong) ... 

... 154 

40 (2) (b) and 41 (4). 

46 and 47 

224 . 

... 68 

223 . 

... 68 

224 . 

... 68 

229 . 

... 69 

230 . 

... 69 

224 . 

... 68 

224 . 

... 68 

226 . 

... 68 

229 (b). 

... 69 

221 . 

... 67 

221 . 

... 67 

223 . 

... 68 

223 . 

... 68 

224 . 

... 68 

227 . 

... 68 

225 . 

... 68 

221 . 

... 67 

226 . 

... 68 


224 

224 

226 (a) 

227 
224 

224 
221 
221 

225 
222 

223 
221 

226 

224 

223 
222 
221 

224 
221 
223 
230 

225 
225 
227 
225 
221 


68 

68 

68 

68 


67 

67 

68 
68 


68 

68 

68 

68 


68 

68 


225 
223 

225 and 226 (b) 
230 
230 
230 

223 
230 
230 

224 
228 
230 

224 

225 
228 


68 

68 

68 

69 

69 

69 

68 

69 

69 

68 

68 

69 

68 

68 

68 
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Route 

Chesapeake bay (Baltimore and Newport News)—continued 

* Vigo . 

Wrath, Cape. See British Isles 
Cherbourg. See also Bishop rock. 

Mexico, Gulf of. . 

Sombrero Island passage 

Turk’s Island passage . 

Churchill harbour (Hudson bay) 

A 9 ores, Arquipelago dos 
Europe, Ports in 
Bergen... 

Fastnet... 

Gibraltar 
Inishtrahull 
Lindesnes 
Lisbon... 

Nordkapp (North cape) . 

Pauillac (for Bordeaux) . 

Reykjavik .. 

Trondheim .. 

Vigo . 

Wrath, Cape. 

Coatzacoalcos. See Mexico, Gulf of 
Colombo 

Adelaide. See Southern Australia, Ports in... 

Aden . 

Australian ports, North . 

Australia, Southern, Ports in. 

Bahrein. See Persian gulf . 

Bengal, Bay of . 

Bengal passage. See Malacca strait. 

Bombay... 

Calcutta. See Bay of Bengal. 

Cape Leeuwin. _.. 

Cape Town . 

Durban. 

Fao. See Persian gulf. 

Fremantle ., 

Hobart. See Southern Australia, Ports in... 

Jask . 

Karachi. 

Leeuwin, Cape.. 

Madras. See Bay of Bengal. 

Malacca strait. 

Mauritius. 

Melbourne. See Southern Austraha, Ports in 

Mergui. See Bay of Bengal. 

Mombasa .. 

Muscat. See Persian Gulf . 

North Australian ports . 

Penang. See Malacca strait. 

Persian gulf .• 

Port Darwin. See North Australian ports... 

Rangoon. See Bay of Bengal. 

Seychelles . 

Singapore. See Malacca strait . 

Soenda (Sunda) straat. 

Southern Australia, Ports in. 

Sydney. See Southern Australia, Ports in ... 

Thursday island. See North Australian ports 

Wi island. See Malacca strait . 

Colon (Panama canal). See Caribbean sea. 

Congo, River (Banana creek). See Africa, West coast of 
Constanta. See Black sea. 

Constantinople. See Istanbul. 

Coral islands and reefs, Description of, and navigation amongst 
Cyprus. See Eastern Mediterranean. 



Section B. 

Route Number 

Page 

222 . 

.68 

221 . 

.67 

40 (2) (b) ... • 

.46 

41(4). 

.47 

40 (2) (b) ... • 

.46 

171 . 

.61 

170 . 

.61 


170 (1) 
170 (3) 
170 (4) 
170 (5) 
170 (7) 
170 (6) 
170 (8) 
170 (9) 
170 (10) 
170(11) 
170 (12) 
170 (2) 


405 

399 
405 
405 

400 
402 
402 (Note 

401 

402 
405 
397 

397 
400 

404 

405 

400 

401 
405 

402 
402 
396 
405 

402 

398 
400 

403 

402 
400 

403 
402 
398 

402 

403 
405 
405 
403 
402 


, 104 
102 
. 104 
. 104 
. 103 
. 103 
. 103 
. 103 
. 103 
. 104 
. 101 
. 101 
. 103 
. 104 
. 104 
. 103 
. 103 
. 104 
. 103 
. 103 
. 101 
. 104 
. 103 
. 102 
. 103 
. 104 
. 103 
. 103 
. 104 
. 103 
. 102 
. 103 
. 104 
. 104 
. 104 
. 104 
. 103 


Dakar 

Bishop rock (English channel) 
Cabo Verde, Arquip61ago de. 
Canarias, Islas (Las Palmas) 
Colon (Panama canal)... 

Gibraltar. 

Guadeloupe (West Indies) 

Halifax. 

*Vera Cruz. See Mexico, Gulf of 


126(4) ... 
126(1) ... 
126(2) ... 
128(2) ... 
126(3) ... 
128(1) ... 
127(1) ... 
225 
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Route 

n,kar —continued 

palmas. See Cananas, Islas . 

Martinique . 

New York ... .. 

Panama canal. See Colon . 

Puerto de la Luz (Las Palmas). See Canarias, Islas 

Rio de Janeiro. 

Sao Vicente (Arquipelago de Cabo Verde). 

St. Vincent (West Indies) . 

Delaware bay. See Philadelphia 

Disko bugt (Godhavn). See also Ivigtut 

European ports. 

Bergen. 

Bordeaux. See Pauillac 

Cape Wrath. 

Fastnet. 

Gibraltar . 

Inishtrahull . 

Lindesnes . 

Nordkapp (North cape) . 

Pauillac (for Bordeaux) . 

Reykjavik . 

Trondheim . 

Vigo . 

Wrath, Cape. 

Dry Tortugas. See Mexico, Gulf of (for N. America and 

Douala. See Africa, West coast of 

Durban 

Abadan. See Persian gulf . 

Adelaide. 

Aden . 

Bahrein. See Persian gulf . 

Basra. See Persian gulf . 

Bombay. 

Broome. See Northern Australia . 

Bushire. See Persian gulf . 

Calcutta. 

Cape Town . 

China sea . 

Colombo.... 

Eastern archipelago. See Singapore. 

Fao. See Persian gulf. 

Fremantle . 

Hobart. 

Task. See Persian gulf. 

Karachi. 

King sound. See Northern Australia . 

Madras. 

Malacca strait. See Singapore and China sea 

Mauritius. 

Melbourne ... . 

Mombasa . 

Muscat. See Persian gulf . 

Northern Australia . 

Penang. See Singapore or China sea . 

Persian gulf . . . 

Port Darwin. See Northern Australia . 

Rangoon . 

■p Singapore . 

Soenda (Sunda), Straat. See Singapore and China s t 

Thursday island. See Northern Australia. 

^tch harbour 

America, North and Central (S. of San Diego) ... 

China, Ports in . 

Guam. See China . . 

Hakodate. 

Hong Kong. See China . 

Honolulu... 

Manzanillo. See North and Central America ••• 
North and Central America (S. of San Diego) ... 
Panama. See North and Central America... 

Pnnce Rupert 
San Diego 
San Francisco ... 

Shanghai. See China 
Singapore 
Vancouver 
Yokohama ... 


Europe) 


331 

337 

330 

331 
331 

333 

336 
331 

334 

338 

335 

334 

335 (a) 
331 

337 
337 
331 

331 

336 

334 

335 (b) 

332 

337 
329 
331 

336 

335 (b) 
331 

336 

334 

335 

335 (a) 

336 

767 

763 

763 (b) 

762 

763 

764 
767 
767 
767 

765 

766 
766 
763 
763 
765 
762 


Route number 

Page 

126(2) . 

... 57 

128 (1) . 

... 57 

127(2). 

... 57 

128(2) . 

... 57 

126(2). 

... 57 

129 . 

... 58 

126(1). 

... 57 

128(2). 

... 57 

172 . 

... 61 

172 (1) 


172 (2) 


172 (3) 


172 (4) 


172 (5) 


172 (6) 


172 (7) 


172 (8) 


172 (9) 


172 (10) 


172(11) 


172 (2) 



93 

94 
93 
93 
93 

93 

94 
93 

93 

94 
94 

93 

94 

93 

94 
94 
93 

93 

94 

93 

94 

93 

94 
93 

93 

94 
94 
93 


. 164 
164 
164 
164 
164 
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Section B. 


Ronte Route Number Page 

Eastern archipelago. See the appropriate routes from (or to) ports 
in the Indian ocean to (or from) ports in the Pacific ocean; 
also Routes from Banda sea, Ceram sea, Lombok straat, 

San Bernardino strait, Soenda straat, Surigao strait and 
Verde Island passage. 

See also Note under Route 441 (c) Singapore to Thursday 
island and ports in Eastern Australia; and Section C., Part 
II., Chapter II. 

Eastern Mediterranean 

Gibraltar.. . 295 . 80 

English channel. See Bishop rock. 

F 


Falkland islands ( Stanley ) 

Ascension . 

Cape Town . 

Magallanes, Estrecho de (Magellan strait)... 
North Atlantic ocean. Ports in the, via Recife 

Recife . 

Rio de Janeiro. 

Rio de La Plata . 



... 271 . 


... 75 


... 272 . 


... 75 


... 273 . 


... 75 


... 275 and 253 to 258 ... 


... 75 


... 275 . 


... 75 


... 275 . 


... 75 


... 274 . 


... 75 


Famagusta (Cyprus). See Eastern Mediterranean 

Fanning island 

Acapulco. See Mexican ports . 

... 613(3) 

Apia (Samoa). 

... 615(1) 

Auckland. 

... 616(1) 

Australian ports . 

... 617 

Brisbane. See Australian ports . 

... 617(1) 

Hong Kong . 

... 618 

Honolulu. 

... 613(1) 

Manzanillo. See Mexican ports . 

... 613(3) 

Mazatlan. See Mexican ports . 

... 613(3) 

Mexican ports (Pacific ocean) . 

... 613(3) 

New Zealand. See Auckland and Wellington 

... 616 

North American ports (Pacific ocean) . 

... 613(2) 

Panama. 

... 614 

Prince Rupert. See North American ports. 

... 613(2) 

Rarotonga . 

... 615(1) 

San Diego. See North American ports . 

... 613(2) 

San Francisco. See North American ports 

... 613(2) 

Suva . 

... 615 (2) 

Sydney. See Australian ports 

... 617(2) 

Tahiti . 

... 615(1) 

Thursday island. See Australian ports . 

... 617(3) 

Tongatapu . 

... 615(1) 

Vancouver. See North American ports . 

... 613(2) 

Wellington . 

... 616(2) 


145 

145 

145 

145 

145 

145 

145 

145 

145 

145 

145 

145 

145 

145 

145 

145 

145 

145 

145 

145 

145 

145 

145 

145 


Fao. See Persian gulf 
Fastnet 

Belle Isle. See St. Lawrence, Gulf of 

Boston . 

Churchill harbour. See Hudson bay 
Disko bugt ( Godhavn ). See Greenland 

Farewell , Cape. See Greenland . 

Greenland . 

Godhavn ( Disko bugt). See Greenland 

Halifax. 

Hudson bay . 

Ivigtut. See Greenland . 

Montreal. See St. Lawrence, Gulf of 

New York . 

St. Johns (Newfoundland) . 

St. Lawrence, Gulf of. 

France, North coast of 

Sombrero Island passage . 

France, West coast of. See Pauillac 
Fremantle 

Adelaide. 

Aden . 

Albany . 

Bahrein. See Persian gulf . 

Balik Papon. See Macassar strait and Borneo 

Bombay. 

Borneo, Ports in . 


31 (c).45 


34 . 

... 46 

30 . 

... 45 

30 . 

... 45 

30 . 

... 45 

30 . 

... 45 

30 . 

... 45 

33 . 

... 45 

30 ... 

... 45 

30 . 

... 45 

31 . 

... 45 

34 . 

... 46 

32 . 

... 45 

31 . 

... 45 

41 (4) (from Bishop rock) ... 

... 47 


452(2) ... 




... Ill 

457 




... 112 

452 (1) ... 




... Ill 

458 




... 112 

461 




... 112 

458 




... 112 

461 




... 112 
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ROUTE INDEX 


8 uif 


.458 

Calcutta. •.. 

Cape Leeuwin. See Albany or Adelaide (general directions) 452 

Cape Town .. 

Colombo.. 

Durban.454 

Eastern archipelago . See 460 and 461 

Fao. See Persian gulf.458 

Hobart. 453 (2) ... 

Jask. See Persian gulf.458 

Karachi.458 

Leeuwin, Cape. See Albany or Adelaide (general directions) 452 

Lombok, straat. See Macassar strait and Borneo. 461 

Macassar strait, Ports in .461 

Madras.456 

Malacca strait.460 

Mauritius.455 

Melbourne . 453 (1) ... 

Mergui.460 

Mombasa .455 

Muscat. See Persian gulf .458 

Pangkalan Susu. See Malacca strait . 460 

Penang. See Malacca strait.460 

Persian gulf .458 

Port Darwin .451 

Rangoon.459 

Sandakan. See Macassar strait and Borneo . 461 

Singapore . 459 (a) ... 

Soenda ( Sunda ), Straat. See Singapore, Rangoon or Calcutta 459 (a) ... 

Sydney . 453 (1) ... 

Tarakan. See Macassar strait and Borneo. 461 

Thursday island.451 


Page 

... 112 
... 112 
... Ill 
... 112 
... 112 
... 112 
... 112 
... 112 
.. 112 
.. 112 
.. 112 
.. Ill 
.. 112 
.. 112 
.. 112 
.. 112 
.. 112 
.. 112 
.. 112 
.. 112 
.. 112 
.. 112 
.. 112 
.. 112 
,. Ill 
. 112 
. 112 
. 112 
. 112 
. 112 
. 112 
. Ill 


Galveston. See Mexico, Gulf of 

Genova (Genoa). See Western Mediterranean 

Gibraltar 

Afores, Arquipelago dos. See Boston or New York 

Adriatic sea . 

ALgean sea . 

Africa, West coast of. See Route 84 (Note) 

Alexandretta. See Iskanderun . 

Alexandria. See Malta, Port Said and the Levant 
Alger. See Malta, Port Said and the Levant 

Amazonas, Rio. 

Athens (Pirceus). See Adriatic and Aegean seas ... 

Bahia Blanca. See S. American ports . 

Baia. See Salvador, Pdrto do 


Barcelona. See Lions, Gulf of . 

Beirut. See Malta, Port Said and the Levant 
Bishop rock. See Channel 

Boston . 

Cagliari. See Sardinia 

Canarias, Islas. 

Cape Town. See Route 84 (Note). 

Channel (Bishop rock). 

Charlestown. See Boston or New York . 

Chesapeake bay. See Boston or New York . 

Churchill harbour. See Hudson bay 

Colon (Panama canal). 

Constantinople. See Istanbul. 

Curasao. 

Cyprus (Famagusta). See Malta, Port Said and the Levant 
Disko bugt (Godhavn). See Greenland 

Famagusta. See Cyprus . 

Genova (Genoa) . 

Godhavn (Disko bugt). See Greenland • •• . 

Greenland .. . 

Haifa. See Malta, Port Said and the Levant 

Halifax . . . 

Hudson bay . ... . 

Iskanderun (Alexandretta). See Malta, etc.• 

Istanbul (Constantinople). See Adriatic and >Egean seas ... 

Ivlgtut. See Greenland. . 

Izmir (Smyrna). See Adriatic and TEgean seas . 

Palmas. See Canarias, Islas 


79(c) . 

. 52 

288 . 

. 79 

288 . 

. 79 


. 53 

285’ 

. 79 

285 . 

. 79 

285 . 

. 79 

85(1) . 

. 53 

288 . 

. 79 

85(2) . 

. 53 

83 . 

..53 

286 . 

. 79 

285 . 

. 79 

79 . 

... 52 

287 . 

- 79 

84 . 

. 53 


. 53 

80 . 

. 53 

79 (d) and (e). 

. 52 

79 (d) and (e). 

. 52 

76(1) . 

. 52 

82 . 

. 53 

83 . 

. 53 

285 . 

. 79 

76(2) . 

. 52 

285 . 

. 79 

286 . 

. 79 

76(2) . 

. 52 

76(2) . 

. 52 

285 . 

. 79 

78 . 

. 52 

76(1) . 

. 52 

285 . 

. 79 

288 . 

. 79 

76(2) . 

. 52 

288 . 

. 79 

84 . 

. 53 
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Route 

Gibraltar —continued 

Levant, The .. . 

Lions, Gulf of.. . 

Lisbon . 

Livorno (Leghorn) .. . 

Madeira. 

Malta . 

Marseille. See Lions, Gulf of . 

Messina. See Sicily . 

Mexico, Gulf of . 

Mona passage. See Colon . 

Montreal. See St. Lawrence, Gulf of 

Napoli (Naples). ... ■ 

New York . 

Palermo. See Sicily . 

Panama canal. See Colon. 

Port Said. 

Providence charnels. See Mexico, Gulf of... 
Puerto de la Luz. See Las Palmas. 

Recife. See South America. 

Reykjavik .. 

Rio de Janeiro. See South America 
Rio de La Plata. See South America 

St. Lawrence, Gulf of. 

Saloniki. See Thessaloniki 

Salvador ( Baia ), P6rto do. See South America 

Sardinia. 

Sicily . 

Smyrna. See Izmir. 

Sombrero Island passage. See Colon 
South America (Atlantic ports) 

Thessaloniki. See Adriatic and Aigean sea 
Trieste. See Adriatic and ASgean seas 

Trinidad. 

Turks Island passage. See Mexico, Gulf of 

Vigo . 

Windward passage. See Mexico, Gulf of 
Godhavn. See Disko bugt. 

Good Hope, Cape of. See Cape Town. 

Greenland. See Disko bugt (Godhavn) and Ivigtut. 
Guam 

Apia 

Brisbane ... 

Hong Kong 
Honolulu... 

Manila ... 

Manzanillo. See North American ports ... 

North American ports. 

New Zealand . 

Panama. 

Prince Rupert. See North American ports... 
San Diego. See North American ports 
San Francisco. See North American ports 
Shanghai... 

Singapore 
Suva 

Sydney ... 

Tahiti ... 

Thursday island.. 

Vancouver. See North America 
Wellington. See New Zealand 

Yokohama . 

Gulf of Mexico. See Mexico, Gulf of 



Section B. 

Route Number 

Page 

285 . 

.79 

286 . 

.79 

80 . 

.53 

286 . 

.79 

84 . 

.53 

285 . 

.79 

286 . 

.79 

287 . 

.79 

81 . 

.53 

82(a). 

.53 

77 . 

.52 

287 . 

.79 

79 . 

.52 

287 . 

. ... 79 

285 . 

.79 

81(a). 

.53 

85(2). 

..53 

75 . 

.52 

85(2) . 

.53 

85(2). 

.53 

77 . 

.52 

85(2) . 

.53 

287 . 

.79 

287 . 

.79 

82(b) . 

.53 

85 . 

.53 

288 . 

.79 

288 . 

.79 

83 . 

.53 

81(b) . 

.53 

80 . 

.53 

81(b) . 

.53 


661 (1) 
664 (1) 

667 

659 

668 ( 1 ) 

660 
660 

663 
662 
660 
660 
660 
666 

668 ( 2 ) 
661 (2) 

664 (2) 
661 (1) 

664 (3) 
660 
663 

665 


Haifa. See Eastern Mediterranean 
Hakodate 

Dutch harbour . 

Honolulu... 

Panama ... 

Prince Rupert 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
Vancouver 
Halifax 

Accra. See Africa, West coast of ... 
A?dres, Arquipdlago dos . 


756 

758 

759 

757 
755 
755 
757 

196 (3) 
194 


. 162 
. 163 
. 163 
. 162 
. 162 
. 162 
. 162 

. 64 
. 64 
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Route 

Halifax- - continued 

Africa, West coast of. See West African ports ... 
Banana creek (Congo, River). See Africa, West coast of 

Bergen . 

Bermuda. 

Bishop rock (English channel) . 

Bordeaux. See Pauillac . 

Cabo Verde, Arquipelago de. 

Cape Town . 

Cape Wrath . 

Caribbean sea. 

Dakar . 

Douala. See Africa, West coast of. 

English channel. See Bishop rock. 

Fastnet. 

Gibraltar. 

Horta. See A?6res . 

Inishtrahull . 

Lagos. See Africa, West coast of. 

Lisbon . 

Lobito. See Africa, West coast of. 

Mexico, Gulf of .. 

Mona passage. See Caribbean sea. 

Nordkapp (North Cape) . 

Pauillac (for Bordeaux) . 

Ponta Delgada. See Azores. 

Providence channels. See Mexico, Gulf of.. 

Recife . 

Reykjavik . 

Rio de Janeiro. 

Rio de La Plata . 

Sao Vicente {Arquipelago de Cabo Verde) .. 

Sombrero Island passage. See Caribbean sea 
Takoradi. See Africa, West coast of 

Trondheim . 

Vigo . 

West African ports . 

Windward passage. See Caribbean sea 

Wrath, Cape . 

Hobart 

Adelaide. 

Aden . 

Albany. 

America, Ports on the west coast of 

Apia. See Pacific ocean islands . 

Auckland. 

Bengal, Bay of. 

Bluff harbour . 

Bombay. 

Brisbane. 

Cabo de Hornos (Cape Horn) . 

Calcutta. See Bengal, Bay of . 

Cape Town 

Colombo. 

Durban. 

Foveaux strait ... 

Fremantle 
Hornos, Cabo de 

Karachi. 

Magallanes, Estrecho de (Magellan strait) . 

Malacca strait. See Bengal, Bay of... 

Melbourne . 

Mergui. See Bengal, Bay of. 

Noumda (New Caledonia). See Pacific ocean islands 

Pacific ocean islands . 

Persian gulf . 

Rangoon. See Bengal, Bay of 
Singapore 

Suva (Fiji). See Pacific ocean islands 

Sydney . 

Tongatapu. See Pacific ocean islands 
Wellington 

Hod 8 Kong 

Adelaide. 

Ambon. See Eastern archipelago 

A ^?y- See China . 

Apia (Samoa). ••• , 5 „j ni -u 

Australia, Eastern. See Thursday I., Brisbane and Sydney., 


196(3) ... 
196(3) ... 
188(2) ... 
197(2) ... 

191 

192 

196(1) ... 
196(2) ... 

189 

197(1) ... 

195 

196(3) ... 

191 

193(1) ... 
194 

190 

196 (3) ... 
193(3) ... 
196(3) ... 
197(1) ... 

197 (1) (c) 
187 

192 

196(3) ... 

197 (1) (a) 

198 
186 
198 
198 

196(1) ... 
197 (1) (a) 
196(3) ... 
188(1) ... 

193 (2) ... 
196(3) ... 
197 (1) (b) 
189 

481 

478 

477 
489 

489 
488 

480(2) ... 
486 

480(1) ... 
491 

490 

480(2) ... 

479 

478 

479 
486 
477 
490 

480(1) ... 
490 

480(2) ... 

482 

480(2) ... 


480 (1) 
480 (2) 
480 (2) 
489 
483 


Page 

.. 64 
.. 64 
.. 63 
.. 64 
.. 63 
.. 63 
.. 64 
.. 64 
.. 63 
.. 64 
.. 64 
.. 64 


64 

63 

64 
64 
64 
64 


64 

64 

64 

63 

64 
64 
64 
64 
64 

63 

64 
64 


... 114 
... 114 
... 114 
... 129 
... 129 
... 129 
... 114 
... 129 
... 114 
... 129 
... 129 
... 114 
... 114 
... 114 
... 114 
... 129 
... 114 
... 129 
... 114 
... 129 
... 114 
... 114 
... 114 
... 129 
... 129 
... 114 
... 114 
... 114 
... 129 
... 115 
... 129 
... 129 


702 . 

699(4) . 

708 . 

704 (3) 

700 (1) and 701 (1) and (2) 


. 155 
154 


154,155 





















ROUTE index 


Route Number 

702 and 701 (3) .. 

699 (3) . 

697 . 

703 (4) . 

699(1) . 

701(1) . 

703 (3) . 

708 . 

708 

699 (1) 

709 . 

699 

705 (2) ... 

708 

702 
708 

705 (1) ... . 

707(3) ... 
701(3) ... 

706 

703 (2) ... 

707 

708 

699 (3) ... 

703 (1) ... 

701(3) ... 
707(2) ... 
701(4) ... 

712 

703 

708 

700(2) ... 

711 


HOng mi So«,hem. See Fremantle, Adelaide, 

Melbourne and Hobart ... ••• 

Balik Papan. See Eastern archipelago 

San^irait. See Philippine islands 
Batavia. See Djakarta 

Brisbane.••• . 

Cebu {Sebu). See Philippine islands... 

Chefoo. See China ... ••• 

China and other coasts northward. Ports ®n 
Djakarta {Batavia). See Eastern archipelago 

Dutch harbour. ••• . 

Eastern archipelago, Ports of the . 

Fanning island. 

Foochow. See China. 

Fremantle . .. 

Genzan ko. See China, etc. ... 

Guam . 

Hai ho. See Taku. 

Hakodate. See Japanese ports . 

Hobart. 

Honolulu. .. 

Iloilo. See Philippine islands. 

Japanese ports ... . 

Kiaochow. See China. 

Macassar. See Eastern archipelago. 

Manila. See Philippine islands . 

Manzanillo. See Route 712 (Note). 

Melbourne . 

Nagasaki. See Japanese ports 

New Zealand. See Wellington . 

Panama. 

Philippine islands, Ports of the . 

Port Arthur. See China, etc. 

Port Darwin . 

Prince Rupert. 

Ryojun ko. See Port Arthur. 

San Diego .710 

San Francisco.710 

Saigon ... ... ... ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ”97 

Sandakan. See Eastern archipelago. 699 (2) 

Sebu. See Cebu. 

Shanghai... ... ... ••• ••• ••• ••• 708 

Singapore .698 

Soenda {Sunda ), Straat. See Eastern archipelago ... 699 (1) 

Sulu. See Philippine islands. 703 (4) 

Surabaya. See Eastern archipelago. 699 (1) 

Suva (Fiji) . 704 (2) 

Sydney.701 (2) 

Tahiti . 704 (4) 

Taku (Hai ho entrance). See China.708 

Tarakan. See Eastern archipelago. 699 (3) 

Thursday island. 700 (1) 

Vancouver.711 

Vladivostok. See China, etc.708 

Weihaiwei. See China.708 

Wellington .701 (4) 

Won san chin. See Genzan ko 

Yap . 704(1) 

Yokohama. See Japanese ports . 707 (1) 

Honolulu 

Acapulco. See Mexican and Central American ports ... 602 

Apia (Samoa). 604 (1) 

Astoria {Columbia river). See North American ports ... 601 

Auckland.605 

Brisbane. 606 (2) 

Callao. See South American ports.603 

Central American ports, Mexican and . 602 

Columbia river {Astoria). See North American ports ... 601 

Dutch harbour. See North American ports . 601 

Fanning island. 604 (1) 

Guam .. ^ "* 609 

Hong Kong . 608 (2) 

Homos, Cabo de (Cape Horn) .... ... 603 

Iquique. See South American ports.603 

Magallanes, Estrecho de (Magellan strait). 603 

Manila .. . # gjj 
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• 155 

• 154 

• 154 
. 155 

• 154 

• 155 

• 155 
. 156 

• 156 

• 154 
. 156 

• • 154 
•• 155 
.. 156 
.. 155 
.. 156 
.. 155 

.. 156 
.. 155 
.. 155 
.. 155 
.. 156 
.. 156 
.. 154 
.. 155 
.. 157 
.. 155 
.. 156 
.. 155 
.. 157 
... 155 
... 156 
... 154 
... 156 

... 156 
... 156 
... 154 
... 154 


. 154 
. 155 
. 154 
. 155 
. 155 
. 155 
. 156 
. 154 
. 154 
. 156 
. 156 
. 156 
,. 155 

,. 155 
.. 156 

144 

144 

144 

144 

144 

144 

144 

144 

144 

144 

144 

144 

144 

144 

144 

144 
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Route 

Honolulu —^continued 

Manzanillo. See Mexican and Central American ports ... 
Mazatlan. See Mexican and Central American ports ". 

Mexican and Central American ports . 

North American ports. 

Panama. See Mexican and Central American ports 

Prince Rupert. See North American ports. 

Rarotonga . 

San Diego. See North American ports . 

San Francisco. See North American ports ... 

Salina Cruz. See Mexican and Central American ports ... 

Shanghai. 

Singapore . 

South American ports. 

Suva (Fiji) . 

Sydney . 

Tahiti . 

Thursday island. 

Tongatapu . 

Valparaiso. See South American ports . 

Vancouver. See North American ports . 

Wellington . 

Yokohama . 

Homos, Cabo de (Cape Horn). See also Magallanes, Estrecho de 

Cape Town . 

Falkland islands (Stanley) . 

North Atlantic ocean, Ports in the, via Recife . 

Recife . 

Rio de La Plata . 

Stanley. See Falkland islands. 

Hudson bay. See Churchill harbour. 


Route Number 

602 

602 

602 

601 

602 

601 

604(1) ... 

601 

601 

602 

608 (1) ... 

610 

603 

604(2) ... 

606 (3) ... 
604(1) ... 
606(1) ... 
604(1) ... 

603 

601 

605 . 

607 . 


282 . 

281 . 

280 and 257 to 260 

280 . 

279 . 


195 

Page 

... 144 
... 144 
... 144 
... 144 
... 144 
... 144 
... 144 
... 144 
... 144 
... 144 
... 144 
... 144 
... 144 
... 144 
... 144 
... 144 
... 144 
... 144 
... 144 
... 144 
... 144 
... 144 


... 75 
... 75 
... 75 
... 75 
... 75 


India, Ports in. See Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi and Madras. 
Inishtrahull 


Boston. 

. 27 (2). 

.44 

Churchill harbour. See Hudson bay 

. 25 . 

.44 

Disko bugt ( Godhavn). See Greenland 

. 25 . 

.44 

Farewell, Cape. See Greenland . 

. 25 . 

.44 

Godhavn (Disko bugt). See Greenland 

. 25 . 

.44 

Greenland . 

. 25 . 

.44 

Halifax. 

. 27 (1). 

.44 

Hudson bay . 

. 25 . 

.44 

Ivigtut. See Greenland. 

. 25 . 

.44 

Montreal. See St. Lawrence, Gulf of 

. 26 (1). 

.44 

New York . 

. 27 (2). 

.44 

Reykjavik . 

. 24 . 

.44 

St. John’s (Newfoundland) . 

. 26 (2). 

.44 

St. Lawrence, Gulf of. 

. 26 (1). 

.44 


Iquique 

Acapulco. See America, Northward, etc. 

America, Northward to ports on the west coast of 

America, Southward to ports in South . 

Auckland. See New Zealand ports. 

Australian ports. 

Callao. See America, Northward, etc. 

Honolulu. — 

Magallanes, Estrecho de (Magellan strait). See S. America... 

Manzanillo. See America, Northward, etc. . 

New Zealand ports . 

Panama. See America, Northward, etc. 

Pilar, Cabo. See South America . . 

Port Chalmers. See New Zealand ports . 

San Diego. See America, Northward, etc. 

San Francisco. See America, Northward, etc. 

South America, Southward to ports in ... . 

Sydney. See Australian ports . 

Tahiti . . 

Valparaiso. See South America . 

. Wellington. See New Zealand ports ••• . 

®kandertin (Alexandretta). See Eastern Mediterranean. 

^bul (Constantinople). See JEgcan and Black seas. 

V8tu t (Greenland). See also Disko bugt (Godhaven) 

. New York . . 

(Smyrna). See Mgtan sea 


856 

856 

860 

859 

859 
856 

858 

860 
856 

859 
856 

860 

859 
856 

856 

860 

859 

857 

860 


173 


. 175 
. 175 
. 175 
. 175 
, 175 


, 175 
, 175 
175 
175 
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Route 

Lobito. See Africa, West coast of 

Lombok, Straat. See also Section C., Part II., Chapter II. 

North and West Australia . 

Singapore... . 

Thursday island . 


M 


Madeira 

Accra. See Africa, West coast of 
Azores, Arquipelago dos 

Africa, West coast of. 

Amazonas, Rio. 

Bahia Blanca. See South America 
Baia. See Salvador, Pdrto do 
Banana creek. See Africa, West coast of 
Bathurst. See Africa, West coast of 
Bishop rock (English channel) 

Cabo Verde, Arquipelago de. See Sao Vicei 

Canarias, Islas. 

Cape Town .. 

Caribbean sea. See Colon (Note) .. 

Colon (Panama canal). 

Conakry. See Africa, West coast of 
Dakar. See Africa, West coast of .. 

Douala. See Africa, West coast of.. 

English channel. See Bishop rock. 

Gibraltar. 

Horta. See Azores, Arquipelago dos 
Lagos. See Africa, West coast of .. 

Las Palmas. See Canarias, Islas 

Lisbon . 

Lobito. See Africa, West coast of .. 

Mexico, Gulf of . 

Mona passage. See Colon . 

Panama canal. See Colon 

Ponta Delgada. See Azores, Arquipelago dos 

Providence channels . 

Puerto de la Luz. See Las Palmas. 

Recife. See South America. 

Rio de Janeiro. See South America... 

Rio de La Plata. See South America 
Sao Vicente (Arquipelago de Cabo Verde). 
Salvador (Baia), Porto do. See South Ame 

Santos. See South America. 

Sierra Leone. See Africa, West coast of 
Sombrero Island passage. See Colon 

South America, Ports in . 

Takoradi. See Africa, West coast ... 

Vigo . 

West coast of Africa. 

Madras 

Adelaide. See Australia . 

Aden . 

Ambon. See Eastern archipelago 

Australia (all parts) . 

Balik Papan. See Eastern archipelago 
Batavia. See Eastern archipelago 


Calcutta. 

Cape Leeuwin. See Australia. 

Cape Town . 

Colombo. . 

Durban .. 

Eastern archipelago . 

East coast of Australia, Ports on ... 
East coast of Australia, Ports on 

Hobart. See Australia. 

Java sea. See Eastern archipelago ... 

Karachi. 

Leeuwin, Cape. See Australia 
Malacca ... 

Malacca strait. 

Mauritius. 

Melbourne. See Australia . 

Mergui 

Mombasa . 

Penang. See Malacca strait ... 

‘enkalen Susu. See Eastern archipelago 


Route Number 

Page 

440 (3) (from Singapore) 

... 109 

443 (a) (from Thursday island) 

... 109 

441 (c) (from Singapore) 

... 109 


106(2) . 

. 55 

101 . 

. 55 

106 (2) . 

. 55 

104 . 

. 55 

105 . 

. 55 

106 (2) . 

. 55 

106 (2) . 

. 55 

99 . 

. 54 

105 . 

. 55 

106 (1) . 

. 55 

106 (3) . 

. 55 

103 . 

. 55 

103 . 

. 55 

106(2) . 

. 55 

106(2) . 

. 55 

106(2) . 

. 55 

100 . 

. 55 

101 . 

. 55 

106 (2) . 

. 55 

106 (1) . 

. 55 

100 . 

. 55 

106 (2) . 

. 55 

102 . 

. 55 

.103 (a) . 

. 55 

101 . 

. 55 

102 . 

. 55 

105 . 

. 55 

105 . 

. 55 

105 . 

. 55 

105 . 

. 55 

105 . 

. 55 

105 . 

. 55 

106(2) . 

. 55 

103(b) . 

. 55 

105 . 

. 55 

106(2) . 

. 55 

100 . 

. 55 

106(2) . 

. 55 

410(5) . 

.105 

414 . 

.105 

409 (3) . 

.104 

410 . 

.105 

409 (3) . 

.104 

409 (3) . 

.104 

415 . 

.105 

407 . 

.104 

410(5) . 

.105 

412 . 

.105 

411 . 

.105 

412 . 

.105 

409 (3) . 

.104 

410(3) . 

.105 

410 (2) and (3). 

.105 

410(5) . 

.105 

409 (3) . 

415 . 

.104 

.105 

ins 


w . 

412 . 

.105 

410(5). 

408 . 

.105 

.104 

413 . 

.105 

409 (1). 

.104 

409 (3). 

.104 
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Route 

Madras— continued 

Persian gulf . 

Port Darwin. See Australia ... . 

Rangoon . 

Seychelles . 

Singapore. See Malacca strait ... 

Soenda ( Sunda ), straat. See Eastern archipelago. 

Surabaya. See Eastern archipelago. 

Sydney. See Australia. 

Tarakan. See Eastern archipelago. 

Thursday island. See Australia . 

Magallanes, Estrecho de (Magellan strait) . 

America, East coast of South, and North Atlantic ports 
America, West coast of ... ••• ••• ••• •* 

Atlantic ocean. Ports in the North {See also from Recije).. 

Auckland. See New Zealand ports. 

Callao. See America, West coast of . 

Cape Town . 

East coast of South America. 

Honolulu. ... 

Iquique. See America, West coast of 

Manzanillo. See America, West coast of. 

New Zealand ports . 

North Atlantic ocean {See also routes from Recife, and Colon) in 
Panama. See America, West coast of {For continuation to 

the Atlantic ocean see routes from Colon) . 

Port Chalmers. See New Zealand ports . 

Rio de La Plata . . 

San Diego. See America, West coast of. 

San Francisco. See America, West coast of 

South America, East coast of . 

Sydney . 

Tahiti . . 

Valparaiso. See America, West coast of. 

Wellington. See New Zealand ports . 

West coast of America . 

Main, The Spanish 

Passage along. See General navigational note . 

Malta 

Gibraltar. See route from Port Said . 

Port Said. See route from Gibraltar . 


Route Number 

Page 

415 . 

.105 

410 (1) . 

407 . 

.105 

.104 

413 . 

.105 

409(2) . 

.104 

409 (3) . 

.104 

409 (3) . 

.104 

410 (3) and (5). 

.105 

409(3) . 

.104 

410(2) . 

.105 

278 . 

. 75 

872 . 

.176 

278 . 

. 75 

876 . 

.176 

872(2) . 

.176 

276 . 

. 75 

278 . 

. 75 

873 . 

.176 

872(2) . 

.176 

872(1) . 

.176 

876 . 

.176 

278 . 

. 75 


Manila 


America, North and Central . 

Australia, Eastern .. 

Balik Papcm. See Eastern archipelago, etc. 

Bangkok . 

Batavia. See Djakarta 

Brisbane. See Australia, Eastern . 

Cebu {Sebu). See Eastern archipelago, etc., 

Djakarta {Batavia). See Eastern archipelago, etc. 

Eastern Archipelago and Southern Philippines . 

Guam . 

Haiphong. 

Hong Kong . 

Honolulu. 

Iloilo. See Eastern archipelago, etc. 

Macassar. See Eastern archipelago, etc. 

North and Central America. 

Panama. See North and Central America... 

Prince Rupert. See North and Central America , 

San Diego. See North and Central America 
San Francisco. See North and Central America 

Saigon . 

Sandakan. See Eastern archipelago, etc. 

Shanghai. 

Sebu. See Cebu. 

Singapore . 

Soenda {Sunda), Straat. See Eastern archipelago, etc. ... 
Southern Philippines. See Eastern archipelago and Southern 
Philippines. 

Sulu. See Eastern archipelago, etc. 

Surabaya. See Eastern archipelago, etc. ... 

Sydney. See Australia, Eastern . 

Tarakan. See Eastern archipelago, etc. 

Thursday island. 

Vancouver. See North and Central America 

Yap . 

Yokohama . 


872(2). 

.176 

876 . 

.176 

277 . 

.75 

872(1). 

.176 

872(1). 

.176 

278 . 

.75 

875 . 

.176 

874 . 

.176 

872(2). 

.176 

876 . 

.176 

872 . 

.176 

257 . 

.73 

290 

.79 

285 . 

.79 

718 . 

.157 

715 . 

.157 

722(2) . 

.158 

720 . 

.158 

715 . 

.157 

722(3) . 

.158 

722(1) . 

.158 

722 . 

.158 

716 . 

.157 

720 . 

.158 


720 

716 

722 (3) 
722 (2) 
718 

718 (3) 
718 (2) 
718 (1) 

718 (1) 

720 
722 (3) 

719 

721 

722 (1) 


722 (3) 
722 (2) 
715 

722 (2) 

715 

718 (2) 

716 

717 


. 158 
. 157 
. 158 
. 158 
. 157 
. 157 
. 157 
. 157 
. 157 
. 158 
. 158 
. 157 

,. 158 
.. 158 


... 158 
... 158 
... 157 
... 158 
... 157 
... 157 
... 157 
... 157 
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Route 

Manzanillo 

Apia (Samoa). 

Callao . 

Honolulu. 

Magallanes, Estrecho de (Magellan strait) 
Panama ... 

Pilar, Cabo (Estrecho de Magallanes) 

San Diego . 

San Francisco. 

Suva . 

Tahiti . 

Valparaiso . 

Mariupol’. See Black sea 

Marseille. See Western Mediterranean 


Page 




... 827 







... 830 







... 825 







... 832 







... 829 







... 832 







... 824 







... 824 







... 828 







... 826 







... 831 






Mauritius 

Adelaide. 

Aden . 

Bay of Bengal, Ports in the ... 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. See Bay of Bengal... 

Cape Town . 

Colombo. 

Diego Garcia. See Colombo... 

Durban. 

Fremantle . 

Madras. See Bay of Bengal ... 

Malacca strait. 

Melbourne . 

Mombasa . ... 

Penang. See Malacca strait ... 
Rangoon. See Bay of Bengal... 

Seychelles . 

Singapore . 

Thursday island. 

Zanzibar. 


360 

355 
357 

356 

357 
352 
357 
357 

352 
360 

357 

358 
360 

353 
358 

357 

354 

358 

359 
353 


Melbourne 

Adelaide. 

Aden . 

Albany. ••• ••• ••• •" 

America, Coast of (via Sydney, Brisbane or New Zealand)... 

Apia (Samoa), See Pacific ocean, Islands in . 

Auckland. 

Bengal, Bay of. 

Bluff harbour . 


Calcutta. See Bengal, Bay of • •• . 

Cape Leeuwin. See Albany or Fremantle. 

Cape Town . 

Colombo... 

Cook strait, New Zealand. See Wellington . 

Durban. 

Fremantle . 

Foveaux strait. New Zealand. 

Hobart. 

Hornos, Cabo de (Cape Horn) . . 

Karachi. . 

Leeuwin, Cape, See Albany or Fremantle ... 

Magallanes, Estrecho de (Magellan strait) ... 

Malacca strait. See Bay of Bengal or Singapore... 

Mergui. See Bay of Bengal ... ••• ■■■ , 

Noumea (New Caledonia). See Pacific ocean, Islands in 

Pacific ocean. Islands in . 

Persian gulf ., . 

Pilar, Cabo. See Estrecho de Magallanes ... ••• •• 

Rangoon. See Bengal, Bay of ••• ••• " 

Singapore ... ... ••• 

Snares (position north-east of). See Magallanes ••• •• 

Suva. See Pacific ocean. Islands in... 

Sydney . . ••• 

Tahiti. See Pacific ocean, Islands in... 

Tongatapu. See Pacific ocean. Islands in 

M «xko, Gulf of. See General remarks on P a 8f. 69 > and alS ° R ° Ut<!8 

from Providence channel and Canbbea .• . 

Amazonas, Rio. . 

Bahia Blanca. See Recife, etc. 

Baia. See Salvador, Pflrto do 


469 

471 

470 
495 

495 

492 
473 (2) 

494 
473 (1) 

473 (2) 

470 

472 

471 

493 

472 
470 

494 

474 

496 

473 (1) 
470 
496 
473 (2) 
473 (2) 

495 

495 

473 (1) 

496 

473 (2) 
473 (2) 
496 
495 

475 
495 
495 
493 


244 

245 


, 172 
, 173 

172 

173 
172 

. 173 
172 
, 172 
. 172 
172 
, 173 


97 

97 

97 

97 

97 

97 

97 

97 

97 

97 

97 

97 

97 

97 

97 

97 

97 

97 

97 

97 


. 113 
. 113 
. 129 
. 129 
. 129 
. 114 
, 129 
, 114 

114 

113 

114 


. 129 
. 114 
. 113 
. 129 


. 114 
. 113 
, 129 
. 114 
, 114 
. 129 
129 


129 

129 

129 
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ROUTE index 


Route 

Mexico, Gulf of —continued 

£g^iaraA“r , “ 

Cape Town ••• . . 

Cape Wrath. See British Isles ... . 

Casablanca (via Providence channels) ••• ••• 

Charleston See United States and Canadian ports ... 
Chesapeake bay. See United States and Canadian ports ... 

Dry Tortugas. y See British Isles and North sea. 

Fastnet. See British Isles 

Florida strait. See British Isles .. 

Halifax* See United States and Canadian ports. 

Inishtrahull. See British Isles. _••• ••• 

Las Palmas. See Canarias, Islas (via Providence channels) 

Lisbon . . 

Lundy island. See British Isles • •• 

Madeira (via Providence channels) ... ••• ••• 

Magallanes, Estrecho de {Magellan strait). See Recife, etc. 
New York. See United States and Canadian ports 

North sea. See British Isles and North sea... . 

Providence channels. See Vigo, Lisbon or Gibraltar 

Recife .. . 

Rio de Janeiro. See Recife, etc. 

Rio de La Plata. See Recife, etc. ... ... — ••• 

St. John's {Newfoundland). See U.S. and Canadian ports. 
Sao Vicente (Arquipelago de Cabo Verde) (via Providence 

channel) . 

St. Vincent {W. Indies). See Recife, etc. 

Salvador, Porto do. See Recife, etc. 

South America ports. ••• 

United States and Canadian ports (via Dry Tortugas) ... 

Vigo . 

Wrath, Cape. See British Isles . 

Mobile. See Mexico, Gulf of 
Mombasa or Zanzibar 

Abadan. See Persian gulf . 

Aden . 

Bahrein. See Persian gulf . 

Basra. See Persian gulf . 

Bengal, Bay of. 

Bombay. 

Bushire. See Persian gulf . 

Calcutta. See Bengal, Bay of . 

Cape Town . 

Colombo. 

Durban. 

Fao. See Persian gulf. 

Jask. See Persian gulf. 

Karachi. 

Madras. See Bengal, Bay of. 

Malacca strait. 

Mauritius. 

Muscat. See Persian gulf . 

One-and-a-half degree channel. See Colombo, etc. 

Penang. See Malacca strait. 

Persian gulf . 

Rangoon. See Bengal, Bay of . 

Seychelles .. 

Singapore. See Malacca strait . 

Mona passage. See also Routes from Caribbean sea 

Belize. See Caribbean sea . 

Bishop rock (EngUsh channel) . 

Bordeaux. See Pauillac 

Canarias, Islas. 

Caribbean sea. Ports in the . 

Casablanca .” 

Colon. See Caribbean sea . 

Curasao. See Caribbean sea ... 

English channel. See Bishop rock 

Gibraltar. 

Kingston {Jamaica). See Caribbean sea ... 

Las Palmas. See Canarias, Islas . 

Lisbon . 

Madeira. 



Section B, 

Route Number 

Page 

233 . 

233 . 

. — 69 

235 (4). 

232 . 

• •• 69 

. ... 70 

235 (2). 

243 . 

233 . 

235 (1). 

. 70 

. - 71 

. - 69 

. ... 70 

232 . 

232 . 

233 . 

. - 69 

. ... 69 

. ... 69 

233 . 

. ... 69 

233 and 234 ... 

. 69,70 

234 . 

. 70 

232 . 

. ... 69 

233 . 

. ... 69 

235 (2) . 

.70 

234 . 

. 70 

233 . 

. ... 69 

235 (3) . 

.70 

245 . 

.71 

232 . 

. 69 

233 . 

. ... 69 

234(b) . 

.70 

245 . 

.71 

245 . 

.71 

245 . 

.71 

232 . 

.69 

235 (4) . 

.70 

245 . 

.71 

245 . 

.71 

232 . 

. 69 

234 . 

.70 

233 . 

.69 

322 . 

.93 


321 

322 

322 
324 

323 
322 

324 
327 
324 
327 
322 
322 
322 
324 
324 
326 
322 
324 
324 
322 

324 

325 
324 

90 

239 (1) 

239 (8) 
90 

239 (6) 
90 
90 

239 (5) 
90 

239 (8) 
239 (4) 
239 (7) 


92 

93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 

54 

70 

70 
54 
70 
, 54 
, 54 

, 70 
, 54 
. 70 
. 70 
. 70 
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Route Route Number 

M ° n a gjjjjrjfoj Bordeaux) . 239 (2) ... 

Vigo . 239 (3) ... 

Montreal. See St. Lawrence, Gulf of 
Muscat. See Persian gulf 

N 


Napoli (Naples). See Western Mediterranean. 
Naze, The. See Lindesnes. 

Newfoundland. See St. John’s. 

New Orleans. See Mexico, Gulf of 
Newport News. See Chesapeake bay. 


Accra. See Africa, West coast of. 

Azores, Arquipelago dos . 

Africa, West coast of. See also Casablanca, Dakar and 

Sierra Leone . 

Amazonas, Rio. 

Ascension . 

Bahia Blanca. See Recife, etc. 

Baia. See Salvador, Porto do 

Banana creek (Congo River). See Africa, West coast of 
Barbados. 


Bergen . 

Bermuda. See Amazonas, Rio 
Bishop rock (English channel) 
Bordeaux. See Pauillac. 

Cabo Verde, Arquipelago de. 

Canarias, Islas. 

Cape Town . 

Cape Wrath . 

Casablanca . 

Coatzacoalcos. See Mexico, Gulf of 

Colon (Panama canal). 

Congo, River. See Banana creek. 
Crooked Island passage. See Habana 

Curaoao. 

Dakar . 

Douala. See Africa, West coast of... 
English channel. See Bishop rock. 

Fastnet. 

Galveston. See Mexico, Gulf of 

Gibraltar. 

Habana . 

Horta. See Azores, Arquipelago dos 

Inishtrahull . 

Kingston (Jamaica) . 

Lagos. See Africa, West coast of ... 
Las Palmas. See Canarias, Islas 

Lisbon . 

Lobito. See Africa, West coast of ... 
Madeira ... 


Magallanes, Estrecho de (.Magellan strait ). See Recife, etc. 

Mexico, Gulf of . 

Mobile. See Mexico, Gulf of . 

Mona passage. See Curasao. 

New Orleans. See Mexico, Gulf of... 

Nordkapp (Norway).. 

Panama canal. See Colon. 

Paulillac (for Bordeaux) . 

Pensacola. See Mexico, Gulf of ... . 

Ponta Delgada. See Azores, Arquipelago dos . 

Providence channel. See Habana . 

Puerto de la Luz. See Las Palmas 

Recife . 

Reykjavik . ... . 

Rio de Janeiro. See Recife, etc. 

Wo de La Plata. See Recife, etc. 

|t. Helena . ••• 

Vicente. See Cabo Verde, Arquipdlago de ... 
Salvador {Bala), P6rto do. See Recife, etc. 

“jerra Leone 

Sombrero Island passage. See Trinidad ... 

south America, East coast of ■ . 

Jakoradl. See Africa, West coast of 


211 

209 

214 

214 

210(5) ... 

213 

211 

215(1) ... 

218 (a) and (b) 

203 (2) ... 
214(b) ... 

206 

210 ( 1 ) ... 

209 

212 

204 

210 ( 2 ) ... 

219 

218(a) ... 

217(a) ... 

216 

210(3) ... 


206 

219 

208 (1) 

217 
209 
205 

218 (a) 
211 
209 

208 (3) 
211 

209 
213 

219 
219 
216 
219 
202 

207 

219 

209 

217 (b) 

213 

201 

213 

213 

210 ( 6 ) 

210 ( 1 ) 

213 

210(4) 

215(2) 

213 

211 
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Route Number 

Page 

New York— continued 



Tampico. See Mexico, Gulf of . 

. 219 . 

. 67 

Trinidad. 

. 215(2) . 

. 67 

Trondheim . 

. 203(1) . 

. 65 

Vera Cruz. See Mexico, Gulf of . 

. 219 . 

. 67 

Vigo . 

. 208(2) . 

. 66 

Wrath, Cape . 

. 204 . 

. 65 

New Zealand. See Auckland, Port Chalmers, The Snares and Wellington. 


Nordkapp (North cape, Norway) 



Belle Isle. 


. 42 

Churchill harbour. See Hudson bay 

. 2 (2) . 

. 42 

Disko bugt (Godhavn). See Greenland 

. 2 (2) . 

. 42 

Farewell, Cape (Greenland), 75' S. of. See Greenland ... 2 (1) . 

. 42 

Father point. See St. Lawrence, River 

. 3 

. 42 

Godhavn. See Disko bugt 



Greenland . 

. 2(2) . 

. 42 

Halifax. 

. 4 . 

. 42 

Hudson bay . 

. 2(2) . 

. 42 

Ivigtut. See Greenland . 

. 2 (2) . 

. 42 

New York . 

. 4 . 

. 42 

Reykjavik . 

. 1 . 

. 42 

St. Lawrence, River . 

. 3 . 

. 42 


North Atlantic Shipping Lanes (Charts 2058 (b) and (c)). See also page 41. 
North sea. See (A) on page 43. 

Norway. See Bergen, Lindesnes, Nordkapp and Trondheim. 

Novorossiisk. See Black sea. 


Odyessa (Odessa). See Black sea 


o 


p 


Pacific ocean, Islands in. See Apia, Faming I., Guam, Honolulu, 
Suva, Tahiti, and Yap. 

Pacific ocean, Navigation in the . 

Pacific ocean, South. Southern route across . 

Panama 

Acapulco. See North America . 

America, North, western ports of. 

America, South. 

Apia (Samoa). 

Astoria (Columbia river). See North America . 

Atlantic ocean. Ports in the. See from Colon. 

Auckland. See New Zealand. 

Callao. See South America. 

Columbia river. See Astoria. 

Guam . 

Hong Kong . 

Honolulu. 

Iquique. See South America. 

Magallanes, Estrecho de (Magellan strait). See S. America 

Manila. 

Manzanillo. See North America . 

Mazatlan. See North America . 

New Zealand ports . 

North America, Western ports of. 

Port Chalmers. See New Zealand. 

Prince Rupert. See North America. 

Puntarenas. See North America . 

San Diego. See North America . 

San Francisco. See North America. 

Shanghai. 

Singapore . 

South America, Western ports of. 

Suva . 

Sydney." 

Tahiti .' 

Valparaiso. See South America . 

Vancouver. See North America . 

Wellington. See New Zealand . 

Yokohama . 

Panama canal. See Colon and Panama. 

Pauillac (Bordeaux) 

Barbados. 

Belle Isle. See St. Lawrence, Gulf of . 

Boston . 

Caribbean sea.[ 


485 

834 

834 

844 

837 

834 

843 

844 

840 

841 

835 
844 
844 
841 
834 
834 
843 
834 

843 
834 
834 
834 
834 
841 

841 

844 

838 

842 

836 
844 
834 

843 

839 


56 (g) 
53(c) 


... 127 
... 128 

... 173 
... 173 
... 174 
... 173 
... 173 

... 174 
... 174 

... 174 
... 174 
... 173 
... 174 
... 174 
... 174 
... 173 


... i/‘t 

... 173 
... 174 
... 173 
... 173 
... 173 
... 173 
... 174 
... 174 
... 174 
... 173 
... 174 
... 173 
... 174 
... 173 
... 174 
... 173 


... 50 
49, 50 
... 50 
... 50 















Section B. 


ROUTE INDEX 


Route 

Pnuillac (Bordeaux) —continued 

Churchill harbour. See Hudson bay . 

Curacao. 

Disko bugt ( Godhavn ). See Greenland . 

Farewell, Cape. See Greenland . 

Godhavn. See Disko bugt. 

Greenland . 

Halifax . 

Hudson bay . 

Ivigtut. See Greenland . 

Mexico, Gulf of . 

Mona passage. See Gulf of Mexico, etc. 

Montreal See St. Lawrence, Gulf of . 

New York . 

Providence channel. See Gulf of Mexico, etc. 

St. Lawrence, Gulf of. 

Sombrero Island passage. See Gulf of Mexico, etc. 

Trinidad. 

Turks Island passage. See Gulf of Mexico, etc ... 

West Indian islands . 

Windward islands. See Gulf of Mexico, etc. 
Windward passage. See Gulf of Mexico, etc. 

Pensacola. See Mexico, Gulf of 

Pernambuco. See Recife 

Persian gulf (including Jask and Muscat) 

Adelaide. See South Australian ports . 

Aden . 

Bengal, Bay of. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. See Bengal, Bay of . 

Cape Leeuwin. 

Cape Town . 

Colombo. 

Durban. 

Fremantle . 

Hobart. See South Australian ports . 

Karachi. 


Leeuwin, Cape. 

Madras. See Bengal, Bay of. 

Malacca strait.. . 

Melbourne. See South Australian ports . 

Mombasa . 

Penang. See Malacca strait. 

Point de Galle. See Bengal, Bay of. 

Port Darwin . 

Rangoon. See Bengal, Bay of . 

Singapore. See Malacca strait . 

South Australian ports . 

Sydney. See South Australian ports . 

Thursday island. ••• •" 

Philadelphia. See also Routes 224 to 230 from Chesapeake bay, 

A?6res, Arquipelago dos .. ••• 

Bishop rock ( English channel). See British Isles. 

British Isles . 

Cabo Verde, Arquipelago de. 

Canarias, Islas. 

Cape Wrath. See British Isles . 

English channel. See Bishop rock 

Ratal. See Azores, Arquipelago dos . 

Fastnet. See British Isles . 

Gibraltar. 

Horta. See Azores, Arquipelago dos . 

Inishtrahull. See British Isles. 

Las Palmas. See Canarias, Islas . 

Lisbon . 

Lundy I. See British Isles . 

Madeira. . 

North sea . 

Ronta Delgado. See A?6res, Arquipelago de 
Mo Vicente. See Cabo Verde, Arquipelago de ... 


Wrath, Cape. See British Isles 
Labo. See Magallanes, Estrecho de 

v&fllnfers 


Pilar, 
Port i 


Callao . 

Hornos, Cabo de 

Iquique. 

Magallanes, Estrecho de 
Valparaiso . 


Route Number 

203 

Page 

52 . 

. 49 

56 (d) and (g). 

. 50 

52 . 

. 49 

52 . 

. 49 

52 . 

. 49 

54 . 

. 50 

52 . 

. 49 

52 . 

. 49 

56 . 

. 50 

56 (c), (e), and (f) ... 

. 50 

53 . 

49,50 

55 . 

. 50 

56 (a), (e), and (f) ... 

. 50 

53 . 

49, 50 

56(d) and (f). 

. 50 

56(g) . 

. 50 

56 (b), (e) and (f) 

. 50 

56 . 

. 50 

56(g) . 

. 50 

56 (b), (e) and (f) 

. 50 

377 . 

. 99 

370 . 

. 99 

374 . 

. 99 

372 . 

. 99 

374 . 

. 99 

377 . 

. 99 

371 . 

. 99 

373 . 

. 99 

371 . 

. 99 

376 . 

. 99 

377 . 

. 99 

372 . 

. 99 

377 . 

. 99 

374 . 

. 99 

374 . 

. 99 


371 

374 

374 

375 
374 

374 
377 
377 

375 

223 

221 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


99 

99 


68 

67 


223 

221 


222 

223 

221 

223 

222 

221 


221 

223 

222 

221 


68 

67 

68 
68 

67 

68 
67 
67 


594 (from Wellington) .. 

595 (3). 

595 (1). 

. .. 

595 (1). 


. 143 
, 143 
143 
, 143 
, 143 
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ROUTE INDEX 


Port Said. See Suez for passages through the Red sea 

Adriatic sea . 

Aigean sea ... . 

Alexandretta. See lskanderun 

Alger. See Western Mediterranean. 

Athens (Pirceus). See Adriatic . 

Barcelona. See Western Mediterranean 

Beirut. See Levant . 

Brindisi. See Adriatic.. 

Cagliari (Sardinia). See Western Mediterranean 
Constantinople. See Istanbul 

Cyprus (Famagusta ). See Levant . 

Genova (Genoa). See Western Mediterranean 

Gibraltar. 

Haifa. See Levant . 

lskanderun (Alexandretta). See Levant 
Istanbul (Constantinople). See iEgean 

Izmir (Smyrna). See Aegean. 

Kotor. See Adriatic . 

Levant . 

Livorno (Leghorn). See Western Mediterranean 

Malta . 

Marseille. See Western Mediterranean 
Messina. See Western Mediterranean 
Napoli (Naples). See Western Mediterranean 
Saloniki. See Thessaloniki 

Sardinia. See Cagliari. 

Smyrna. See Izmir 

Thessaloniki. See Aigean . 

Trieste. See Adriatic. 

Valencia. See Western Mediterranean 

Western Mediterranean ports. 

Portugal. See Lisbon 


Route Number 


291 

291 

292 

291 

292 
291 

291 

292 

291 

292 

290 

291 
291 
291 
291 
291 

291 

292 
290 
292 
292 
292 


291 

291 

292 
292 


Apia (Samoa). See Pacific islands (S. of the equator) . 

.. 773 (2) . 

Astoria (Columbia river). See America, North ... 

... 775 . 

China, Ports in. 

.. 769 (2) . 

Columbia river (Astoria). See America, North 

.. 775 . 

Dutch harbour. 

.. 774 . 

Guam . 

.. 771 . 

Hakodate . 

• • 769 (1) . 

Hong Kong. See China, Ports in. 

.. 769 (2) . 

Honolulu. 

.. 772 . 

Manzanillo. See America, North . 

.. 775 . 


Pacific islands (N. of the equator). See Guam, Honolulu 
and Yap. 

Pacific islands (S. of the equator) 

Panama. See America, North 
San Diego. See America, North 
San Francisco. See America, North 
Shanghai. See China, Ports in 

Singapore . 

Suva (Fiji). See Pacific islands (S. of the equator). 

Tahiti. See Pacific islands (S. of the equator) 

Vancouver. See America, North . 

Victoria (Vancouver /.). See America, North 

Yap . 

Yokohama . 

Providence channels. See also from Mexico, Gulf of 

Cabo Verde, Arquipelago de. 

Canarias, Islas. 

Casablanca . 

Coatzacoalcos. See Mexico, Gulf of 
Galveston. See Mexico, Gulf of 

Las Palmas. See Canarias, Islas . 

Madeira. 

Mexico, Gulf of .. 

Mobile. See Mexico, Gulf of ... 

New Orleans .* 

Pensacola. See Mexico, Gulf of 
Puerto de la Luz. See Las Palmas. 

Puerto Mexico. See Coatzacoalcos. 

Sao Vicente. See Cabo Verde, Arquipelago de 
Tampico. See Mexico, Gulf of 
Vera Cruz. See Mexico, Gulf of 


773 

775 

775 

775 

769 (2) 

769 (2) 
773 (3) 
773 (1) 
775 
775 
771 

770 

235 (4) 
235 (2) 
235 (1) 


235 (2) 
235 (3) 


235 (4) 


Puerto de la Luz. See Islas Canarias, Las Palmas. 
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ROUTE INDEX 


Route 


R 


Rang °°Adelaide. See Australia, East, South and South-west ... 

Aden . 

Albany. See Australia, East, South and South-west 

Ambon. See Eastern archipelago . 

Australia, East, South and South-west . 

Australia, North and North-west . 

Bahrein. See Persian gulf . 

Balik Papan. See Eastern archipelago . 

Batavia (Djakarta). See Eastern archipelago . 

Bombay. 

Brisbane. See Australia, East, South and South-west ... 

Broome. See Australia, North and North-west . 

Bushire. See Persian gulf . 

Cairns. See Australia, East, South and South-west 

Calicut. See Persian gulf, Karachi or Bombay . 

Cape Leeuwin. See Australia, East, South and South-west... 

Cape Town . 

Colombo. 

Djakarta {Batavia). See Eastern archipelago . 

Durban. 

Eastern archipelago . 

Fao. See Persian gulf. 

Fremantle. See Australia, East, South and South-west ... 
Hobart. See Australia, East, South and South-west 

Jask. See Persian gulf. 

Karachi. 

Leeuwin, Cape. See Australia, East, South and South-west... 

Malacca strait. 

Mauritius. 

Melbourne. See Australia, East South and South-west ... 

Mergui . 

Mombasa . 

Muscat. See Persian gulf . 

Onslow. See Australia, North and North-west . 

Pangkalan Susu. See Malacca strait . 

Penang. See Malacca strait. 

Persian gulf . 

Port Darwin . 

Seychelles . 

Singapore . 

Sydney. See Australia, East, South and South-west 

Tarakan. See Eastern archipelago. 

Thursday island. 


Amazonas, Rio. 

Bahia Blanca. See South America, East coast of 
Baia. See Salvador, Porto do 

Barbados. 

Bishop rock (English channel) 

Cabo Verde, Arquipelago de. 

Canarias, Islas. 

Cape Town . 

Caribbean sea, Ports in the. 

Chesapeake bay... 

Colon, See Caribbean sea . 

Curasao. See Caribbean sea. 

East coast of South America... 

English channel. 

Gibraltar. 

Halifax. 

Kingston (Jamaica). See Caribbean sea 
Palmas. See Canarias, Islas 

Madeira ... .. ... • • • • • • • • • . ' F 

Mogul lanes, Estrecho de. See South America, East coast ot 
Magellan strait. See Magallanes, Estrecho de • 

New York ••• - " 

Rio de Janeiro. See South America, East Coast ot 
Rio de U Plata. See South America, East coast ot ••• 
Vicente (Arquipdlago de Cabo Verde)... 

S J- ^lcent (West Indies). See Caribbean sea ••• 
Salvador (Baia), P6rto do. See S. America, East coast ot... 
bouth America, East coast of 

iobago. See Caribbean sea. 

.. . 

1 **»» Routes through the. 


Route Number 


428 (2) 

431 

428 (2) 

426 
428 

427 
433 
426 

426 
433 

428 (3) 

427 (1) 

433 

428 (3) 

433 

428 (1) 

429 

432 
426 
429 
426 

433 

428 (1) 

428 (2) 

433 
433 

428 (1) 

426 

429 (c) 

428 (2) 

426 

430 
433 

427 (1) 

426 

426 
433 

427 (1) 

430 
426 

428 (2) and (3) 

426 

427 (2) 


256 
255 

257 (1) ... 

253 (1) ... 

254 (2) ... 
254(1) ... 

254 (3) ... 

257 (2) ... 

258 (1) ... 

257 (2) ... 

257 (2) ... 

255 

253 (1) ... 

253 (2) ... 

258 (3) ... 

257 (2) ... 

254 (1) ••• 

253 (3) ... 

255 

258 (2) ... 
255 

255 

254 (2) ... 

257 (2) (b) 

255 
255 

257 (2) (a) 
257 (1) ... 

301 und 302 


205 

Page 


... 107 
... 107 
... 107 
... 107 
... 107 
... 107 
... 108 
... 107 
... 107 
... 108 
... 107 
... 107 
... 108 
... 107 
... 108 
... 107 
... 107 
... 108 
... 107 
... 107 
... 107 
... 108 
... 107 
... 107 
... 108 
... 108 
... 107 
... 107 
... 107 
... 107 
... 107 
... 107 
... 108 
... 107 
... 107 
... 107 
... 108 
... 107 
... 107 
... 107 
... 107 
... 107 
... 107 


... 73 
... 73 

... 73 
... 72 
... 72 
... 72 
... 72 
... 73 
... 73 
... 73 
... 73 
... 73 
... 72 
... 72 
... 73 
... 73 
... 72 
... 72 
... 73 

... 73 
... 73 
... 73 
... 72 
... 73 
... 73 
... 73 
... 73 
... 73 

... 89 


■Ml 
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Route 

Reykjavik 

Avonmouth. See United Kingdom. 

Bergen. See Europe. 

Churchill harbour. See Hudson bay . 

Disko bugt {Godhavn). See Greenland . 

Europe. See United Kingdom and Europe. 

Farewell, Cape. See Greenland . 

Gibraltar, See Europe . 

Godhavn. See Disko bugt. 

Greenland . 

Greenock. See United Kingdom . 

Grimsby. See United Kingdom . 

Halifax. 

Hudson bay . 

lnishtrahull. See United Kingdom ... 

Kirkwall. See United Kingdom . 

Leith. See United Kingdom. 

Liverpool. See United Kingdom . 

New York . 

Nordkapp {Norway). See Europe . 

Tilbury docks. See United Kingdom . 

Trondheim. See Europe . 

United Kingdom and Europe, Ports in the 

Rio de Janeiro 

Ascension . 

Bahia Blanca. See South America. 

Baia. See Salvador, Porto do 

Bishop rock (English channel) . 

Cabo Verde, Arquipelago de. 

Canarias, Islas. 

Cape Town . 

Las Palmas (Canarias, Islas). 

Magallanes {Magellan), Estrecho de. See S. America 
Recife. See South America ... 

Rio de La Plata. See South America . 

St. Helena . 

Sao Vicente (Cabo Verde, Arquipelago de) 

Salvador {Baia), Porto do. See South America ... 

South America. See also General remarks on page 72 .. 

Rio de La Plata 

Ascension . 

Bahia Blanca . 

Bishop rock (English channel) . 

Cabo Verde, Arquipelago de . 

Canarias, Islas. ”* 

Cape Town.” 

Caribbean sea. 

Chesapeake bay. 

Colon. See Caribbean sea, etc.’ 

Curagao. See Caribbean sea, etc. 

Falkland islands . 

Halifax. 

Las Palmas (Canarias, Islas). 

Lisbon. See Route 263 (Note) 

Madeira. See Route 263 (Note) 

Magallanes (Magellan), Estrecho de (Cabo Virgenes) 

Mexico, Gulf of . ’ 

New York . 

Recife . 

Rio de Janeiro. 

St. Helena .. 

Sao Vicente (Cabo Verde, Arquipelago de) 

St. Vincent. (West Indies). See Caribbean sea, etc 

Stanley (Falkland islands) . 

Tobago See Caribbean sea. Gulf of Mexico, etc." 
Trinidad. See Caribbean sea. Gulf of Mexico, etc. 

River Amazon. See Amazonas, Rio 



Section B. 

Route Number 

Page 

17 . 

17 . 

15 . 

15 . 

. ... 43 

. ... 43 

. ... 43 

. ... 43 

15 . 

17 . 

. ... 43 

. - 43 

15 . 

17 . 

17 . 

16 . 

15 . 

17 . 

17 . 

17 . 

17 . 

16 . 

17 . 

17 . 

17 . 

17 

. ... 43 

. ... 43 

... 43 

. ... 43 

. ... 43 

. ... 43 

. ... 43 

. ... 43 

. ... 43 

. ... 43 

. ... 43 

. ... 43 

. - 43 


261 (1) 

259 

260 
260 (b) 
260 (a) 
262 

260 (a) 
259 
259 

259 

261 (2) 

260 (b) 
259 
259 


264 (1) 

267 (1) 

263 

263 (a) 

263 (b) 

265 
269 (1) 

269 (2) 

269 (1) (b) 

269 (1) (a) and (b) 

266 . 

269(2) . 

263 (b) . 

263 . 

263 . 

267(2) . 

269(1) . 

269 (2) . 

268 . 

268 . 

264(2) . 

263 (a) . 

269 (1) (c) 

266 . 

269 (1) (b) 

269 (1) (a) 


73 

73 

73 

73 

73 

73 

73 

73 

73 

73 

73 

73 


San Bernardino strait. See also Section C., Part II., Chapter II. 

Honolulu 
Manila 
Singapore 
Yap 


716 (from Manila) 
716 (from Manila) 
668 (1) (from Guam) 
668 (2) (from Guam) 
716 (from Manila) 


157 
157 
.. 148 
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Route 

San Diego . _ . 

Apia (Samoa). 

America, North (Northward). 

Australia. 

Callao . 

China, Ports in. 

Columbia river (Astoria). See America, N 

Dutch harbour. 

Etches, Port. See America, North ... 

Fanning island. 

Guam . 

Hakodate. 

Honolulu. 

Juneau. See America, North. 

Magallanes, Estrecho de (Magellan strait) 

Manzanillo. See Panama . 

New Zealand . 

Panama and intermediate ports 
Pilar, Cabo. See Magallanes, Estrecho de 
Port Etches. See America, North ... 
Prince Rupert. See America, North... 

San Francisco. See America, North 

Singapore ... _. 

Skagway. See America, North 

Suva (Fiji) . 

Tahiti . 

Valparaiso . 

Vancouver. See America, North 
Wrangell. See America, North 

Yap . 

Yokohama . 


Route Number 


Page 



... 815 





... 172 


... 809 





... 171 


... 817 





... 172 


... 819 





... 172 


... 817 





... 172 

lorth ... 

... 809 





... 171 


... 810 





... 171 


... 809 





... 171 


... 813 





... 171 


... 816 





... 172 


... 811 





... 171 


... 813 





... 171 


... 809 





... 171 


... 821 





... 172 


... 818 





... 172 


... 817 





... 172 


... 818 





... 172 


... 821 





... 172 


... 809 





... 171 


... 809 





... 171 


... 809 





... 171 


... 817 





... 172 


... 809 





... 171 


... 815 





... 172 


... 814 





... 171 


... 820 





... 172 


... 809 





... 171 


... 809 





... 171 


... 816 





... 172 


... 812 





... 171 


Apia . 

Astoria (Columbia river). See Amei 

Brisbane. 

Callao . 

China, Ports in. 

Dutch harbour. 

Etches, Port. See America, North 
Fanning island ... 

Guam . 

Hakodate. 

Hong Kong. See China, Ports in 

Honolulu. 

Juneau. See America, North... 

Kiaochow. See China, Ports in 

Kodiak I. (St. Paul) . 

Magallanes, Estrecho de (Magellan strait) 

Manila . 

Manzanillo. See Panama . 

Panama and intermediate ports 
Pilar, Cabo. See Magallanes, Estrecho de 
Port Etches. See America, North ... 

Prince Rupert. See America, North ... 

San Diego. See Panama . 

St. Paul (Kodiak island) . 

Shanghai. See China, Ports in 
Singapore 

Skagway. See America, North 

Suva . 

Sydney . 

Tahiti . 

Pfku. See China, Ports in . 

Valparaiso . 

Vancouver. See America, North 

Wellington . 

Wrangell. See America, North 

Yap . 

Yokohama . 

8** Helena 

^acra. See Africa, West coast of ... 

Africa, West coast of. 

Ascension ... ••• •** V* * 

banana creek (Congo R.). See Africa, West coast of 
Bishop rock (English channel) 

'““bo Verde, Archipelago de. . 


i of North 

... 790 





... 796(1) 





lorth ... 

... 790 






... 800 






... 804 






... 798 






... 791 






... 790 






... 794 






... 797 






... 792 






... 798 






... 794 






... 790 






... 798 






... 791 





) . 

... 806 






... 799 






... 803 






... 803 






... 806 






... 790 






... 790 






... 803 






... 791 






... 798 






... 798 






... 790 






... 796 (2) 






... 801 






... 795 






... 798 






... 805 






... 790 






... 802 






... 790 






... 797 






... 793 






. 169 
. 168 
. 170 
. 171 


. 168 
. 169 
. 169 
. 168 
169 
169 
. 168 
169 
168 


. 170 
. 170 
. 171 
. 168 


. 169 
. 169 
. 168 
. 169 
. 170 
. 169 
. 169 
, 171 
. 168 
. 170 
. 168 
, 169 
169 

. 59 
59 
. 59 
, 59 
. 59 
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Section B. 


Route 

St. Helena —continued 

Canarias, Islas. 

Cape Town . 

Colon (Panama canal). 

Congo river. See Banana creek. 

Dakar. See Africa, West coast of ... 

Douaia. See Africa, West coast of. 

English channel. See Bishop rock 

Gibraltar. 

Lagos. See Africa, West coast of. 

Las Palmas. See Canarias, Islas . 

Lobito. See Africa, West coast of ... 

Magallanes, Estrecho de (Magellan strait). 

New York . 

Panama canal. See Colon. 

Rio de Janeiro. 

Rio de La Plata . "* 

Sao Vicente. See Cabo Verde, Arquipelago de ... 

Sierra Leone. See Africa, West coast of. 

Takoradi. See Africa, West coast of . 

Trinidad. See Colon. 

St. John’s (Newfoundland) 

Azores, Arquipelago dos . 

Bishop rock (English channel) . 

Cabo Verde, Arquipelago de. 

Fastnet. 

Horta. See Azores, Arquipelago dos . 

Inishtrahull . 

Pont a Delgada. See Azores, Arquipelago dos 
Sao Vicente. See Cabo Verde, Arquipelago de ... 
St. Lawrence, Gulf of (or, River). See also Belle Isle. 

Azores, Arquipelago dos . 

Bishop rock (English channel) . 

Bordeaux. See Pauillac. 

Cabo Verde, Arquipelago de. 

Cape Town . 

Cape Wrath . 

English channel. See Bishop rock 

Fastnet. 

Gibraltar. 

Horta. See Azores, Arquipelago dos . 

Inishtrahull . 

Lisbon . ' 

Pauillac (for Bordeaux) . 

Ponta Delgada. See Azores, Arquipelago dos 
Sao Vicente. See Cabo Verde, Arquipelago de ... 

Vigo . 

Wrath, Cape . 

Sao Vicente (Arquipelago de Cabo Verde). 

Accra. See Africa, West coast of. 

Azores, Arquipelago dos . 

Africa, West coast of. 

Amazonas, Rio. ... ... 

America, South. 

Ascension. See Cape Town.! 

Bahia Blanca. See South America ... 

Baia. See Salvador, Porto do 

Banana creek (Congo river). See Africa, West coast of 

Barbados. See Caribbean sea . 

Bishop rock (English channel) . 

Canarias, Islas. 

Cape Town . 

Caribbean sea. . .' 

Colon (Panama canal). See Caribbean sea. 

Congo river. See Banana creek. 

Dakar. See Africa, West coast of. 

Douaia. See Africa, West coast of. 

English channel. See Bishop rock. 

Gibraltar. 

Halifax. ;;; 

Horta. See Azores, Arquipelago dos . 

Lagos. See Africa, West coast of. 

Las Palmas. See Canarias, Islas . 

Lobito. See Africa, West coast of. 

Madeira. 

Mexico, Gulf of . 

New York .. 

Panama canal. See Colon. 


Route Number 

Page 

147(2). 

. 59 

154 . 

. 59 

149 . 

. 59 

153(1) . 

. 59 

153(3) . 

. 59 

147(3) . 

. 59 

153(3) . 

. 59 

147(2) . 

. 59 

153(3) . 

. 59 

152 . 

. 59 

148 . 

. 59 

150 . 

. 59 

151 . 

. 59 

147(1) . 

. 59 

153(2) . 

. 59 

153(3) . 

. 59 

149 . 

. 59 

184 . 

. 63 

183(3) . 

62,63 

185 . 

. 63 

183 (2) . 

62,63 

184 . 

. 63 

183(1) . 

. 62 

184 . 

. 63 

185 . 

. 63 

179 . 

. 62 

178 . 

. 62 

182 . 

. 62 

182 . 

. 62 

176 . 

. 61 

178 . 

. 62 

181(1) . 

. 62 

179 . 

. 62 

177 . 

. 61 

181 (3) . 

. 62 

180 . 

. 62 

179 . 

. 62 

182 . 

. 62 

181 (2) . 

. 62 

176 . 

. 61 

125(3) . 

. 57 

118 . 

. 56 

125 . 

. 57 

122 . 

. 57 

123 . 

. 57 

124(b). 

. 57 

123(5) . 

. 57 

125 . 

. 57 

121 . 

. 57 

117(4) . 

. 56 

117(1) . 

. 56 

124 . 

. 57 

121 . 

. 57 

121 . 

. 57 

125(1) . 

. 57 

125(3) . 

. 57 

117(3) . 

. 56 

119 . 

. 56 

118 . 

. 56 

125 (3) . 

. 57 

117(1) . 

. 56 

125(3) . 

. 57 

H7(2) . 

. 56 

120 

. 56 

119 . 

. 56 
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_ virente (Arquipelago de Cabo Verde )—continued 

SaoV pontaDelgada. See Apores, Arquipelago dos . 

Providence channels 

Recife See South America. 

Rio de Janeiro. See South America. 

Rio de La Plata. See South America . 

St Helena. See Cape Town. 

St Vincent (West Indies). See Caribbean sea . 

Salvador (Baia), Porto do. See South America . 

Santos. See South America. 

Sierra Leone. See Africa, West coast of. 

South American ports. 

Takoradi. See Africa, West coast of . 

St Vincent (Windward islands). See also from Caribbean sea. 

Belize. See Caribbean sea . 

Cabo Verde, Arquipelago de. 

Caribbean sea, Ports in the. 

Coatzacoalcos. See Mexico, Gulf of . 

Colon (Panama canal). See Caribbean sea. 

Curasao. See Caribbean sea. . 

Dakar . 

Galveston. See Mexico, Gulf of . 

Habana . 

Kingston (Jamaica). See Caribbean sea . 

Mexico, Gulf of 

New Orleans. See Mexico, Gulf of. 

Panama canal. See Colon 

S3o Vicente (Arquipelago de Cabo Verde) . 

Sierra Leone . 

Tampico. See Mexico, Gulf of . 

Vera Cruz. See Mexico, Gulf of. 

Saigon 

Balik Papon. See Eastern archipelago . 

Batavia. See Djakarta. 

China sea .. . 

Djakarta (Batavia). See Eastern archipelago . 

Eastern archipelago . 

Hong Kong. See China sea. 

Manila. 

Singapore . 

Salonika. See Thessaloniki. 

Salvador (Baia), Porto do. See South America. 

Sardinia (Cagliari). See Western Mediterranean. 

Sevastopol (Syevastopol’). See Black sea. 

Seychelles 
Aden 
Bombay . 

Cape Leeuwin. 

Cape Town . 

Colombo. 

Durban. 

Fremantle . 

Leeuwin, Cape. See South Australian ports 

Mauritius. 

Mombasa . 

South Australian ports 

Zanzibar. 

Shanghai 

Apia. See Pacific Islands . 

Bangkok . 

Brisbane. 

Chefoo. See Pohai, gulf of ... ••• ••• 

Genzan (Won san chin). See Japan, Sea oi 

Guam. See Pacific Islands ... . 

Haiphong. See Tongking gulf . 

Hakodate. See Japan, Sea of 

Hong Kong . 

Honolulu. See Pacific Islands 
Hwang Hai (Yellow sea), Ports in ... 

Japan, Ports in the Sea of 
Ktaochow. See Hwang Hai 

Manila . 

Nagasaki. See Hwang Hai 

Pacific Islands. 

Panama ... 

Pohai, Gulf of. 

Port Arthur (Ryojun kO). See I 


See South Australian ports 


Pohai, Gulf of 


Route Number 

Page 

118 . 

. 56 

120 . 

. 56 

123(1) . 

. 57 

123(3) . 

. 57 

123(4) . 

. 57 

124(b) . 

. 57 

121 . 

. 57 

123(2) . 

. 57 

123(2) . 

. 57 

125(2) . 

. 57 

123 . 

. 57 

125(3) . 

. 57 

92(1) . 

. 54 

242 (1) . 

. 71 

92(1) . 

. 54 

92 (3) . 

. 54 

92(1) . 

. 54 

92(1) . 

. 54 

242 (2) . 

. 71 

92(2) . 

. 54 

92(2) . 

. 54 

92(1) . 

. 54 

92 (2) and (3). 

. 54 

92 (2) . 

. 54 

242 (1) . 

. 71 

242 (3) . 

. 71 

92 (3) . 

. 54 

92(3) . 

. 54 

696 . 

.153 

696 . 

.153 

696 . 

.153 

696 . 

.153 

696 . 

.153 

696 . 

.153 

696 . 

.153 

696 . 

.153 


365 

366 
368 
362 

367 

362 

368 
368 

363 

364 
368 
364 

727 (5) 
735 (2) 
732 
725 
725 

727 (2) 
735 (1) 
725 

734 (1) 
727 (1) 
725 
725 
725 

734 (2) 
725 
727 
730 
725 
, 725 


. 158 

159 

159 

158 
, 158 
. 158 

159 
, 158 
. 159 
. 158 
. 158 
. 158 
. 158 

159 
. 158 
, 158 
. 159 
. 158 
. 158 
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Route 

Shanghai —continued 

Prince Rupert. 

Ryojuu ko. See Port Arthur 

San Diego . 

San Francisco. 

Saigon ." 

Sasebo. See Hwang Hai 

Singapore . ”* 

Suva. See Pacific Islands . 

Sydney . 

Tahiti. See Pacific Islands . 

Taku. See Pohai, Gulf of ... 

Tongking gulf. 

Vancouver . 

Weihaiwei. See Pohai, Gulf of 

Wellington . 

Won san chin. See Genzan. 

Yap. See Pacific Islands . 

Yellow sea. See Hwang Hai. 

Yokohama . 

Shipping Lanes, North Atlantic ocean (Charts 2058 (b) and (c) ). 
Sicily. See Western Mediterranean. 



Section B. 

Route Number 

Page 

729 . 

.158 

728 . 

.158 

728 . 

.158 

735 (2). 

.159 

725 . 

.158 

736 . 

.159 

727(4). 

.158 

733 . 

.159 

727 (5). 

.158 

725 . 

.158 

735 (1). 

.159 

729 . 

.158 

725 . 

.158 

731 . 

.159 

727 (3). 

.158 

726 . 

.158 


See also page 41. 


Sierra Leone. See also Africa, West coast of 

Barbados. 

Bishop rock (English channel) 

Cabo Verde, Arquipelago de. 

Canarias, Islas. 

Colon (Panama canal). *" 

English channel. See Bishop rock. 

Gibraltar. 

Las Palmas . 

Madeira.’ 

Magallanes, Estrecho de (Magellan strait) .. 

New York . 

Panama canal. See Colon 

Sao Vicente (Arquipelago de Cabo Verde) 

St. Vincent (West Indies) 

Tobago. See Colon (from West African ports) .!! 
Trinidad. See Colon (from West African ports)... 

Singapore 

Aden . 

Adelaide. See Australia, Southern 
Albany. See Australia, Southern ... 

Ambon. See Eastern archipelago 

Apia (Samoa) . 

Australia, Eastern . ’’’ 

Australia, North . 

Australia, Southern ... 

Bahrein. See Persian gulf . ’ 

Balik Papan. See Eastern archipelago 

Bangkok . 

Basilan strait. See Philippine islands !!! 
Batavia. See Djakarta (Batavia) 

Bengal, Bay of. 

Bombay. 

Brisbane. See Australia, East ... 

Broome. See Australia, West. ’ 

Bushire. See Persian gulf .' 

Cairns. See Australia, East. " 

Calcutta. See Bengal, Bay of . ’ 

Cape Leeuwin. See Australia... .” 

Cape Town .’ 

Cebu ( Sebu ). See Phillipine islands. 

China coast, navigation along the ... 

China sea, Routes through the 

Eastern route . ' 

Main route . 

Palawan passage . 

Colombo. 

Djakarta {Batavia). See Eastern archipelago 

Durban. 

Dutch harbour. See North America 1" 

Eastern archipelago . 

East Australia. 

Eastern route, China sea ... ”* 

Fao. See Persian gulf. 

Fremantle. See Australia 


132(1). 

. 58 

130 (5) . 

. 58 

130(1). 

. 58 

130(2). 

.58 

132(2). 

. 58 

130 (4). 

. 58 

130 (2) . 

.58 

130(3) . 

.58 

133 . . 

.58 

131 .. 

. 58 

130(1). 

. 58 

132(2) . 

... 58 

137(1). 

. 58 

137(2). 

... 58 

437 

... 108 

440(2) . 

... 109 

440 (2) . 

... 109 

686 (1) . 

... 150 

684 (2) . 

... 150 

441 and 682 (1), (2) and (3) .. 

. 109,150 

440 (3) . 

... 109 

440 (2) . 

... 109 

436 (2). 

... 108 

686 (6) ... ... 

... 150 

690 . 

... 152 

688 (2) . 

... 151 

686 (5).. 

... 150 

435 . 

... 108 

436 ( 2 ). 

... 108 

441 and 682 (2). 

109,150 

440(3). 

... 109 

436(2) . 

... 108 

441 

.... 109 

435 

... 108 

440 (1) . . 

... 109 

439 (a) and (b). 

... 108 

688 (2) . 

.... J ✓ v*’’ 

... 151 


W.. 

691 (b) (Notes) and (c). 152,153 


687 (i) ;;; 

.. 

.150 

687(3) . 

.151 

436(1). 

.108 

686 (5) ... 

.150 

439(a) . 

.108 

693 (i). : 

.153 

686 

.150 

441 

.109 

687(2) . 

.150 

436 (2) . 

.108 

440 (1) . 

.109 
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Route 

SmV OT*- continUed 
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fabart. See Australia, South 

Hong Kong . 

Honolulu... —. . 

Iloilo. See Phihppine islands. 

Japan, Ports in ... .. 

Jdsk. See Persian gulf. 

Karachi. 

Leeuwin, Cape. 

Lombok, straat. ... 

Macassar. See Eastern archipelago ... 

Madras. See Bengal, Bay of. 

Main route, China sea . 

Malacca strait ... ... .. 

Manila. See Philippine islands 

Mauritius.. ••• ••• 

Melbourne. See Australia, Southern 

Mergui. See Bengal, Bay of. 

Mombasa . 

Muscat. See Persian gulf . 

Nagasaki. See Japan, Ports in 
Newcastle. See Australia, East 

North America, Ports in . 

North Australia. 

Onslow. See Australia, West. 

Palawan passage, China sea. 


rchipelago 


Pangkalan Susu. See Malacca strait 

Penang. See Malacca strait. 

Persian gulf . 

Philippine islands ... . 

Port Darwin. See Australia, North... 

Prince Rupert. See North America ... 

Rangoon. See Bengal, Bay of 

Subang. See Bay of Bengali.. 

San Diego. See North America ... 

San Francisco. See North America... 

Saigon . . 

Sandakan. See Eastern archipelago... 

Sebu. See Cebu. 

Seychelles . 

Shanghai. 

Soenda (Sunda), Straat. See also Eastern 

South Australia. 

Surabaya. See Eastern archipelago ... 

Suva . 

Sydney . 

Tahiti . 

Tarakan. See Eastern archipalago ... 

Thursday island. 

Vancouver. See North America 

Yap . 

Yokohama. See Japan, Ports in 
Smyrna. See Izmir. 

Snares, N.E. of the ( Lot. 47° 50' S., Long. 167° 50' E.) 

Hornos, Cabo de . . 

Iquique. 

Magallanes, Estrecho de . 

Valparaiso . . 

Soenda > Straat. See also Section C., Part II., Chapter II. 

Aden . 

Bengal, Bay of ... ... . 

Cape Town . 

China sea 

Colombo . . 

Fremantle... 

Ceeuwin, Cape . 

Fort Darwin . 

Singapore . . 

» Thursday island 

re '° I^nd passage. See also Caribbean sea. 

Belize. See Caribbean sea ... . 

“■shop rock . .. 

Bordeaux. See Pauillac. 

^ananas, .. 

^arxbbcan sea, Ports in the. 

Casablanca . 


Route Number 

683 (2) . 

440(2) . 

689 . 

685 . 

688 (2) . 

692 . 

436 (2) . 

436 (2) . 

440(2) . 

440 (3) and 686 (3) 

686(2) . 

435 . 

687 (1) . 

435 . 

688 (1) . 

439(a) . 

440(2) . 

435 . 

438 . 

436(2) . 

692(1) . 

441 . 

693 . 

440 (3) . 

440(3) . 

687 (3) . 

693 (4) . 

435 . 

435 . 

436(2) . 

. 688 . 

. 440(3) . 

• 693 (3) . 

. 435 . 

. 435 . 

. 693 (2) . 

. 693 (2) . 

. 690 . 

. 686 (8) . 

. 438 . 

. 691 . 

. 686 (5) and 440 (1) 

! 686 (4) 

. 684 (1) . 

682 (3), 440 (2) and 44 

. 684(3) . 

. 686 (7) . 

. 682 (1) and 441 ... 

„ 693 (3) . 

. 683 (1) . 

. 692(2) . 


447 (b) (from Thursday I.) ... 

449 (from Thursday I.)... 

439 (b) (from Singapore) • •• 

310 (b) (v) Notes (from Aden) 

446 (b) (from Thursday I.) 

428 (1) (b) (from Rangoon) ... 
428 (1) (b) (from Rangoon) ... 

311 (a) (from Aden) ••• ••• 

310 (b) (v) Notes (from Aden) 

311 (a) (from Aden) . 

91 . 

240(1). 

240(8). 

91 . 

240(6). 


Page 

... 150 
... 109 
... 151 
... 150 
... 151 
... 153 
... 108 
... 108 
... 109 
109,150 
... 150 
... 108 
... 150 


... 109 
... 108 
... 108 
... 108 
... 153 
... 109 
... 153 
... 109 
... 109 
... 150 
... 153 


. 153 
. 153 


... 108 
... 151 
150,109 
... 109 
...150 
... 150 
150,109 
... 150 
... 150 
150,109 
... 153 
... 153 


143 

143 

143 

143 

110 

111 

108 

90 
110 
107 
107 

91 

90 

91 

54 

70 
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Route 

Sombrero Island passage. See also Caribbean sea—continued 
Colon (Panama canal). See Caribbean sea... 

Curasao. See Caribbean sea. ... 

English channel. See Bishop rock 

Gibraltar. 

Kingston (Jamaica). See Caribbean sea 

Las Palmas. See Canarias, Islas . 

Lisbon . 

Madeira. ... ” 

Panama canal. See Colon. 

Pauillac (for Bordeaux) . 

Vigo .. 

South America, Ports on the East coast of. See pages 72 to 75. 

General remarks on navigation . 

South Pacific ocean, Southern route across . 

Spain and Portugal. See Lisbon and Vigo. 

Stanley. See Falkland islands. 

Suez. See Port Said for passages in the Mediterranean sea. 

Red sea. Passage southward through the. 

Aden 
Jidda 
Massaua 
Perim 
Port Sudan 



Section B. 

Route Number 

Page 

91 . 

. 54 

91 . 

. 54 

240(5) . 

. 70 

91 . 

. 54 

240 (8) . 

. 70 

240(4) . 

. 70 

240 (7) . 

. 70 

240 (2) . 

. 70 

240 (3) . 

. 70 


. 72 

485 . 

.128 

301 . 

. 89 


Sulina. See Black sea. 

Surigao strait. See also Section C., Part II., Chapter II. 

Singapore . 

Yap . 

Suva (Fiji islands) 

Apia . 

Auckland... . 

Brisbane." 

Callao . 

Fanning island. 

Guam . 

Hong Kong ." 

Flonolulu. 

Hornos, Cabo de (Cape Horn)’ 

Iquique. 

Magallanes, Estrecho de (Magellan strait) ... 

Manila . 

Manzanillo .’ 

North American ports. 

Panama. 

Prince Rupert. See North American ports. 

Rarotonga . 

San Diego. See North America ports . 

San Francisco, See North America ports ... 

Shanghai. 

Singapore . 

Sydney . 

Tahiti . 

Thursday island. 

Tongatapu . 

Valparaiso . ’’ 

Vancouver. See North America ports ." 

Wellington . 

Yap . ;;; ;;; ;;; 

Yokohama . *” 

Sydney 

Adelaide. 

Aden. See route from Brisbane (or Sydney) 

Albany.. 

Apia. See Samoa . 

Auckland. 

Balik Papan . . 

Bishop rock (English channel) . 

Bluff harbour . 

Brisbane.’ [ 

British Columbia, Ports in . 

Cabo de Homos (Horn) . 

Callao .. 

Cape Leeuwin. See Fremantle . 

Cape Town. See route from Brisbane (or Sydney) 
Colombo. See route from Brisbane (or Sydney)... 
Cook strait. See Wellington. 


679 (a) (from Yap) 


... 149 

683 (1) (from Singapore) 

... 150 

643 (1) ... 



... 147 

653 



... 147 

654(2) ... 



... 147 

648 



... 147 

643 (2) ... 



... 147 

656 (1) ... 



... 148 

656(2) ... 



... 148 

643 (3) ... 



... 147 

651(2) ... 



... 147 

649 



... 147 

651(1) ... 



... 147 

656(2) ... 



... 148 

646 



... 147 

644 



... 147 

647 



... 147 

644(1) ... 



... 147 

645 



... 147 

644(2) ... 



... 147 

644(2) ... 



... 147 

656 (1) ... 



... 148 

657 



... 148 

654(3) ... 



... 147 

645 



... 147 

654(1) ... 



... 147 

645 



... 147 

650 



... 147 

644(1) ... 



... 147 

653 



... 147 

656 (2) ... 



... 148 

655 



... 148 

497(2) ... 



... 130 

534 



... 137 

497(3) ... 



... 130 

503 (2) ... 



... 130 

501 



... 130 

510(1) ... 



... 132 

526 



... 136 

499 



... 130 

506 



... 131 

520 



... 134 

525 



... 135 

523 



... 135 

497(3) ... 



... 130 

533 (1) ... 



... 136 

535 



... 137 

500 



... 130 
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Route 

Syd “ ey Durban U ^ee route from Brisbane (or Sydney) . 

Dutch harbour. 

Fanning island. 

Fiji islands . 

poveaux strait. 

Fremantle ••• . 

Guam. See Hong Kong . 

Hakodate... . 

Hawaiian islands . 


Hobart. 

Hong Kong . 

Honolulu... 

Homos, Cabo de . 

Iquique ... ••• . 

Kermadec islands. See Tahiti. 

Leeuwin, Cape. See Fremantle ... 

Magallanes, Estrecho de (Magellan strait) 

Manila. 

Manzanillo. See Panama . 

Melbourne . ••• ••• ••• 

Mombasa. See route from Brisbane (or Sydney 
Noumea (New Caledonia) . 


Panama. 

Petropavlosk ... ••• ... 

Prince Rupert. See British Columbia 

San Diego . 

San Francisco. 

Samoa . 

Shanghai. 

Singapore . 

Suva. See Fiji. 

Tahiti . 

Tarakan. 

Thursday island (Torres strait) . 

Tonga islands.. . 

Tongatapu. See Tonga islands . 

Tubuai, Archipel. See Tahiti. 

Valparaiso ... .. . 

Vancouver. See British Columbia . 

Vladivostok . 

Wellington . 

Yap. See Hong Kong. 

Yokohama . 

SyevastopoP. See Black sea. 

T 


Taganrog. See Black sea . 

Tahiti 

America (Callao northwards), Ports in 

Apia (Samoa). 

Auckland. 

Brisbane . 

Cabe de Homos (Cape Horn) 

Callao . 

Guam . . 

Hong Kong . 

Honolulu. 

Homos, Cabo de 

Iquique. ••• ••• ... 

Magallanes, Estrecho de (Magellan strait) 

Manila .. ••• 

Manzanillo. See America, Ports in ... 
Panama. See America, Ports in 
Prince Rupert. See America, Ports in 

Rarotonga .. ••• 

San Diego. See America, Ports in ... 

San Francisco. See America, Ports in 

Shanghai. 

Singapore . 

Suva ( 


Thursday island. 

Tongatapu . 

Valparaiso . ••• 

Vancouver. See America, Ports in ••• 

Wellington . 

Yap . 

Yokohama 


533 (1) . 
518 

504(2) . 

503 (1) 

499 

497 (3) 

512 (b) (ii 
515 

504 (1) 

498 
512 

504 (1) 
525 

524 
502 

497 (3) 

525 
511 

522 (d) 
497 (1) 
533 (2) 

505 
522 

, 517 
. 520(1) 

. 521 
. 521 
. 503 (2) 

. 513 
. 508 
. 503 (1) 

. 502 
. 510(2) 

. 507 
. 503 (3) 

. 503 (3) 

. 502 
. 524 
. 520(2) 

. 516 
.. 500 
.. 512 (b)( 

.. 514 
.. 300 


300 

619 

622 (3) 

623 

624 (2) 

620 (3) 

619 (4) 

627 

628 

621 

620 (3) 
620 (1) 
620 (3) 
628 

619 (2) 
619 (3) 
619 (1) 
622 (1) 
619(1) 

619 (1) 

627 
629 

622 (4) 
624 (3) 
624 (1) 
622 (2) 

620 (2) 
619(1) 

623 

628 
626 


Page 

... 136 
... 134 
... 131 
... 130 
... 130 
... 130 
... 133 
... 134 
... 131 
... 130 
... 133 
... 131 
... 135 
... 135 
... 130 
... 130 
... 135 
... 133 
... 135 
... 130 
... 136 
... 131 
... 135 
... 134 
... 134 
... 135 
... 135 
... 130 
... 134 
... 132 
... 130 
... 130 
... 132 
... 131 
... 130 
... 130 
... 130 
... 135 
... 134 
... 134 
... 130 
... 133 
... 135 
... 80 


... 145 
... 145 
... 146 
... 146 
... 145 
... 145 
... 146 
... 146 
... 145 
... 145 
... 145 
... 145 
... 146 
... 145 
... 145 
... 145 
... 145 
... 145 
... 145 
... 146 
... 146 
... 145 
... 146 
... 146 
... 145 
... 145 
... 145 
... 146 
... 146 
... 146 
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Route 

Takoradi. See Africa, West coast of 
Tampico. See Mexico, Gulf of 
Thessaloniki. See Aegean sea 
Thursday island 

Adelaide. See Australia 

Aden . 

Albany. See Australia, Ports in 

America, Central . 

America, North. 

America, South. 

Apia (Samoa) . 

Auckland. 

Australia, Ports in . 

Balik Papan . 

Bengal, Bay of. 

Bombay. 

Brisbane. See Australia, Ports in . 

Cabo de Homos {Horn), See South American ports 
Calcutta. See Bengal, Bay of 
Callao. See South American ports ... 

Cape Leeuwin. See Australia, Ports in 

Cape Town . 

Central American ports . 

Colombo. 

Durban.” 

Fanning island. 

Fremantle. See Australia, Ports in ... 

Guam . 

Hobart. See Australia, Ports in 

Hong Kong . 

Honolulu 


Route Number 


Homos, Cabo de {Cape Horn). See South America 

Karachi. 

Leeuwin, Cape. See Australia, Ports ii 

Madras. See Bengal, Bay of. 

Magallanes {Magellan), Estrecho de. See South 

Manila . 

Manzanillo. See Central American ports 

Mauritius. 

Melbourne. See Australia, Ports in ... 

Mombasa . 

New South Wales, Ports in. See Australia 

North American ports. 

North-west Australia. See Australia... 

Panama. See Central American ports 

Persian gulf . 

Port Darwin. See Australia, Ports in 
Prince Rupert. See North American ports. 
Queensland, Ports in. See Australia... 

Rangoon. See Bengal, Bay of 
San Diego. See North American ports 
San Francisco. See North American ports 

Shanghai. 

Singapore .' ’ 

South American ports. 

South Australia, Ports in. See Australia . 

Suva (Fiji) . 

Sydney. See Australia, Ports in 

Tahiti . 

Tarakan . 

Tasmania, Ports in. See Australia ... 

Valparaiso. See South American ports 
Vancouver. See North American ports 
Victoria, Ports in. See Australia 

Wellington . 

Yap .;; 

Yokohama . 

Trieste. See Adriatic, Ports in the 

Trondheim 

Belle Isle. 

Churchill harbour. See Hudson bay 
Disko bugt {Godhavn). See Greenland 
Farewell, Cape. See Greenland 
Father point. See St. Lawrence, River 
Godhavn. See Disko bugt 
Greenland . 
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444(2) 

570 

569 

571 

566 (2) 

568 
444 

559 
449 

448 
444(1) 

571 

449 (1) 

571 

444 (1) and (2) 

445 (2) 

570 

446 
445 (1) 

565 

444(2) 

562 

444(1) 

561 

565 

571 

448 

444 (1) and (2) 

449 (2) 
can ports 571 

560 
570 

445 (3) 

444(1) 

445 (4) 

444 (1) 

569 

444(2) 

570 

448 

444(2) 

569 

444(1) 

449 (3) 

569 
569 

563 

443 

571 

444(1) 

566 (1) 

444 (1) 

567 
559 

444(1) 

571 
569 

444(1) 

568 
562 

564 
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Section »• 

Route 

Trondheim -continue 

Tr ° Halifax ... . 

Hudson bay ... .. 

Ivigtut. See Greenland 
New York . 

Reykjavik 

St. Lawrence, River . 

. T i an( i and Windward passages. See also from Caribbean 

sea and Gulf of Mexico. 

Belize. See Caribbean sea . 

Bishop rock (English channel) . 

Caribbean sea, Ports in the. 

Casablanca .■. ”• .. 

Coatzacoalcos. See Mexico, Gulf of . 

Colon (Panama canal). See Caribbean sea. 

English channel. See Bishop rock 

Galveston. See Mexico, Gulf of . 

Gibraltar. 

Habana. See Mexico, Gulf of . 

Kingston {Jamaica). See Caribbean sea . 

Lisbon . 

Mexico, Gulf of . 

Mobile. See Mexico, Gulf of . 

New Orleans . 

Panama canal. See Colon. 

Pauillac (for Bordeaux) . 

Pensacola. See Mexico, Gulf of 

Tampico. See Mexico, Gulf of . 

Vera Cruz. See Mexico, Gulf of . 

Vigo . 


Route Number 

8 ( 1 ) 

6 
6 

8 ( 2 ) 


89(3) ... . 

237 (1) ... . 

89(3) . 

237 (3) . 

89(2) ... 

89(3) ... . 

89 (1) ... . 

237 (2) ... 

89(1) ... . 

89(3) ... . 

238 (2) ... 

89 (1) and (2) . 

89 (1) ... . 

89(1) ... . 

238 (1) ... 

89(1) ... • 

89 (1) and (2) . 

89 (2) ... 

238 (2) ... 


United States, East coast of. See Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Chesapeake bay and Gulf of Mexico. 

United States, West coast of. See San Francisco and San Diego. 


Valparaiso 

Auckland. See New Zealand ports ... 

Australian ports. 

Callao . 

Honolulu. 

Magallanes, Estrecho de (Magellan strait) 

Manzanillo . 

New Zealand ports . 

Panama. 

Pilar Cabo. See Magallanes, Estrecho de 
Port Chalmers. See New Zealand ports 

San Diego . 

San Francisco. 

Sydney. See Australian ports 

Tahiti . 

Wellington. See New Zealand ports 
Vancouver 

Apia {Samoa). See Pacific islands (S. of the equator) 
Alaska, Southern. See N. America (Northward) ... ••• 

Astoria {Columbia river). See North and Central America 

(Southward). 

Brisbane. 

Callao. See South America ... 

China, Ports in. 

Fanning island. 

Guam . 

Hakodate. 

Hong Kong. See China, Ports in 

Honolulu. ••• . 

Juneau. See North America (Northward) " 

Kodiak island {St. Paul). See N. America (Northward; ... 
Magallanes, Estrecho de. See S. America ... 

Manzanillo. .See North and Central America • " 

North America, Ports in (Northward from Vancouver)^ 
North and Central America, Ports in (Southward 

Pacific islands (N. of the equator). See Fanning I-, Guam, 
Honolulu and Yap. 

Pacific islands (S. of the equator) ••• 


862 

866 

869 


781 (1) 

785 (5) 

786 

782 

787 

777 (2) 
780 

779 (1) 
777 (1) 
777 (2) 

780 
785 (3) 

785 (5) 
787 

779 (2) 

786 

785 

786 
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ROUTE INDEX 


Route 

Vancouver —con timed 

Panama. See North and Central America (Southward) ... 

Port Etches. See N. America (Northward) . 

Port Simpson. See North America (Northward). 

Prince Rupert. See North America (Northward). 

San Diego. See North and Central America (Southward)... 
San Francisco. See North and Central America (Southward) 

Shanghai. See China, Ports in. 

Singapore .. . 

Sitka. See North America (Northward) . 

Skagway. See North America (Northward). 

South America, West coast of . 

Suva. See Pacific islands (S. of the equator) . 

Sydney . 

Tahiti. See Pacific islands (S. of the equator) . 

Valparaiso. See S. America. 

Wellington . 

Wrangell. See North America (Northward). 

Yakutat bay. See North America (Northward) . 

Yap . 

Yokohama . 


786 

785 (5) 
785 (1) 

785 (1) 

786 

786 
777 (2) 

777 (2) 
785 (4) 
785 (6) 

787 
781 (1) 

783 

781 (2) 
787 

784 

785 (2) 
785 (5) 
779 (1) 

778 


Vera Cruz. See Mexico, Gulf of 

Verde, Arquipelago de Cabo. See Sao Vicente 

Verde Island passage. See also Section C„ Part II., Chapter II. 

Guam . . 

Hong Kong . 

Manila . 

Singapore . 

Thursday island . 

Vigo 

Azores, Arquipelago dos. See Mexico, Gulf of . 

Bishop rock. See Channel .. 

Channel, English 

Chesapeake bay. 

Churchill harbour. See Hudson bay . 

Colon (Panama canal). 

Disko bugt ( Godhavn ). See Greenland 

Farewell, Cape. See Greenland . 

Gibraltar. 

Godhavn. See Disko bugt . 

Greenland . 

Halifax. ... . 

Hudson bay . . " 

Ivigtut. See Greenland . 

Lisbon . 

Mexico, Gulf of . ...' 

Mona passage. See Colon .’ 

New York . 

Panama canal. See Colon. 

Providence channel, North-East. See Mexico, Gulf of 

Sombrero Island passage. See Colon 

Turks Island and Windward passages. See Mexico, Gulf of 


Wellington 

Apia (Samoa) . 

Australian ports. 

Balik Papan. See Borneo 
Bishop rock (English channel) 

Borneo . 

Brisbane. See Australian ports 
Cabo de Hornos (Horn) 

Callao .. 

Cook islands (Rarotonga) 

English channel. See Bishop rock 

Fanning island. 

Fiji islands (Suva) ... ’’’ 

Guam. See Shanghai ... 

Hobart. See Australian ports 

Hong Kong . 

Honolulu . 


Hornos, Cabo de (Cape Horn) 

Iquique. 

Magallanes, Estrecho de (Magelk 

Manila .. ... 

Manzanillo 

Melbourne. See Australian ports 
Noumea (New Caledonia) ... 



W 


683 (2) (from Singapore) 
512 (a) (ii) (from Sydney) 
668 (1) (from Guam) ... 
668 (2) (from Guam) ... 
700 (from Hong Kong) 


62(a) 

59 

59 
61 
58 

63 
58 
58 

64 
58 
58 

60 
58 
58 
64 
62 

63(a) 

60 

62(a) 
63 (b) 
62 (b) 


588 

582 

583 (2) 
596 

583 (2) 
582 (1) 

595 (3) 

594 
590 

596 

589 
587 

585 (b) 

582 (2) 

584 
589 

595 (3) 
595 (1) 
595 (2) 

583 (3) 
593 (1) 
582 (3) 
587 
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B. 


Route 

wm#° a ~ continued 

w panama ... . 

prince Rupert ••• ••• 

Rarotonga (Cook islands) . 

San Diego . 

San Francisco. 

Samoa (Apia). 

Shanghai... . 

Singapore . 

Suva (Fiji islands) . 

Sydney. See Australian ports . 

Tahiti ... . 

Tarakan. See Borneo. 

Tongatapu ... ••• ••• 

Thursday island. See Australian ports 

Valparaiso . 

Vancouver . 

Yap. See Hong Kong. 

Yokohama . 

Western Mediterranean, Ports in 

Gibraltar. 

Port Said. 

Wetar, Straat 

Aden . 

Colombo . 

Singapore . 

Soenda, Strait . 

Thursday island . 

Windward passage 

See Turks Island and Windward passages. 
Wrath, Cape 

Belle Isle. See St. Lawrence, Gulf of 
Churchill harbour. See Hudson bay 
Disko bugt ( Godhavn ). See Greenland 

Farewell, Cape. See Greenland . 

Godhavn. See Disko bugt. 

Greenland . 

Halifax. 

Hudson bay . 

Ivigtut. See Greenland . 

Montreal. See St. Lawrence, Gulf of 

New York . 

St. Lawrence, Gulf of. 


Apia (Samoa) . 

Australian ports. 

Brisbane. See Australian ports 

Guam . 

Hong Kong . 

Honolulu. 

Manila 

New Zealand 

North American ports. 


Suva 

Tahit^ ^ ee Australian ports 

Thursday island. See Australian ports 
Wellington. See New Zealand 
v Yokohama . 

Yokohama 

A Pia. See Pacific islands . 

Brisba 3 $ ee Columbia river. 

9*f°°- See Pohai, Gulf of 
Columbia (Astoria) ... 

^tch harbour ... ... 

See Pacific Islands 
Hong Kong . 

,T IU J U - See Pacific islands 

JGaochow 
Manila 

Pacif ic islands 
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593 (2). 

... 143 

591 . 

... 142 

590 . 

... 142 

592 . 

... 142 

592 . 

... 142 

588 . 

... 142 

585 . 

... 141 

583 (1). 

... 141 

587 . 

... 142 

582 (4). 

... 141 

590 . 

... 142 

583 (2). 

... 141 

588 . 

... 142 

582 (5). 

... 141 

595 (1). 

... 143 

591 . 

... 142 

584(b). 

... 141 

586 . 

... 142 

294 . 

... 80 

297 . 

... 80 

447 (c) (from Thursday I.) 

... 110 

446 (b) (from Thursday I.) ... 

... 110 

443 (b) (from Thursday I.) ... 

... 109 

446 (b) (from Thursday I.) ... 

... 110 

441 (c) Notes (from Singapore) 

... 109 


20 . 

. 43,44 

19 . 

.43 

19 . 

. 43 

19 . 

.43 

19 . 

. 43 

21 . 

. 44 

19 . 

.43 

19 . 

.43 

20 . 

. 43,44 

22 . 

. 44 

20 . 

. 43,44 


672 (1) . 

674 

674(2) . 

670 

677 . 

671(1) . 

678 

.148 

".148 

.148 

.148 

.149 

.148 

... 149 
... 148 

673 

148 

671 (2) ... - 

148 

671(3) . 

. 149 

676 . 

. ... 149 

679 

672(2) . 

674(2) . 

672 (1) ... 

674(1) . 

673 

675 

743 (3) ... - 

". ... 148 

... 148 

i.148 

.148 

.148 

.149 

.161 


... 161 

747 

. ... 162 

752 (2) ... - 

... 161 

742 

... 159 

739 

... 161 

743 (5) ... 

. ... 162 

751 

... 161 

743 (1) ... - 

... 162 

752(2) ... 

... 161 

749 

... 161 

743 . 
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Route Number 

lama —continued 


Panama. 

. 744 

Pohai, Gulf of. 

. 752 (2) ... 

Port Arthur. See Pohai, Gulf of . 

. 752(2) ... 

Prince Rupert. 

. 741 

Ryojun ko. See Port Arthur 


San Diego . 

. 740 

San Francisco. 

. 740 

Shanghai. 

. 752(1) ... 

Singapore . 

. 750 ... 

Suva. See Pacific islands . 

. 743 (4) ... 

Sydney . 

. 746 

Tahiti. See Pacific islands . 

. 743 (2) ... 

Taku. See Pohai, Gulf of . 

. 752 (2) ... 

Thursday island. 

. 748 

Vancouver . 

. 741 

Weihaiwei. See Pohai, Gulf of . 

. 752(2) ... 

Wellington . 

. 745 

Yap. See Pacific islands . 

. 743 (6) ... 
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, 160 
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Zanzibar. See Mombasa. 
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SECTION C 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


The sailing-ship routes given in this Section have 
been arranged in three Parts, I, II and III, according 
to oceans, in a similar manner to the steam-ship 
routes of Section B, and are limited to those between 
the principal ports of the world nowadays visited by 
sailing-vessels. The Mediterranean, however, is 
included in Chapter I of Part I instead of as a separate 
part as in Section B. 

The routes are mostly confined to those between 
ports situated in the same ocean; but as sailing 
vessels constantly make long-distance voyages from 
ocean to ocean, without calling at an intermediate 
port, routes have been included for rounding South 
Africa, Tasmania and Cape Horn, respectively. 
Continuous voyages to and from the China sea, 
through the various straits and passages of the Sunda 
islands and through the Eastern archipelago are 
also provided for. 

Coastal voyages and many others which, since the 
advent and growth of steam-ship traffic are seldom 
or never undertaken by sailing-ships, have been 
omitted. So, also, have been routes for sailing- 
vessels having auxiliary motor or steam power, or 
steam or motor vessels with auxiliary sails. Never¬ 
theless these vessels can obtain considerable assistance 
in planning their routes by a careful study of the 
following information to be found elsewhere in this 
book, or in other Admiralty publications or charts:— 

(a) Winds and weather, and currents in Section 
A, and in Chapter I of each part of Section B. 

(b) The routes described in Section B, especially 
those for low-powered vessels. 

(c) The sailing-ship route in this section to some 
port in the same region as that to which the 
auxiliary-vessel is bound. 

(d) The Admiralty Sailing Directions for the 
area to which, or through which, the vessel will 
proceed. See Chart Y in the pocket at the end of 
this book. 

(e) Chart 5309, “ Tracks followed by sailing and 
low-powered steam vessels ” (not included in 
this volume), on which are plotted many routes 
in more detail than on Chart 5308 to be found 
in the pocket at the end of this book. 

It must be stressed, however, that the routes des¬ 
cribed in this section are for large sailing-vessels able 
to stand up to, and take advantage of, the heavy 
weather to be expected on many of the passages, 
e.g.: The Roaring Forties of the Southern ocean. 

The great Southern ocean, which offers the only 
direct water-route around the globe, may be con¬ 
sidered as the main track of sailing-ships, on account 
of the strong westerly winds which there prevail, 
and may be depended upon at all seasons of the 
year to afford a swift passage, unimpeded by dangers 
Therefore the voyage of a sailing-vessel, from 
her port of departure to her return home, is as a 
rule, around the world, before the wind, to the east¬ 
ward. T :i the routes given herein, however, provision 
is made for voyages in the contrary direction, as, for 
example, from Cape Town to the River Plate, or to 
New York; from Australian ports across the Indian 
ocean to Durban; or from Valparaiso westward 
across the Pacific ocean to New Zealand. 


The greater part of the sailing directions for each 
route has been condensed, or copied verbatim from 
the Admiralty Sailing Directions for all oceans and 
coasts, and much of this information is derived from 
the navigating notes of naval and merchant officers 
of days before steam-ships had come into general 
use. It would be very desirable, consequently, if 
modern additions and .corrections should be made 
to these directions, and sailing-masters are requested 
to forward such information to the Hydrographer, 
Admiralty, Whitehall, London, S.W., for this purpose! 

In the first edition, the sailing routes plotted on 
the map of the world in the pocket at the end of the 
book represented, in condensed form, information 
from several sources. Chief among these was the 
plotting of about 100 tracks of actual voyages made, 
in the years previous to the first edition between 
various ports, on trips around the world, made by 
the vessels of Messrs. Hardie and Company, of 
Glasgow, who kindly supplied the track-charts on 
which they were shown. The averages thence derived 
were combined with the recommended tracks, for 
different seasons of the year, shown on the Pilot 
charts of the British Meteorological Office for the 
Atlantic and Indian oceans, and with those shown 
on the Pilot charts for all oceans, and all seasons of 
the year, issued by the Hydrographic Office of the 
United States Navy Department. 

It was not possible, without causing confusion, to 
plot every sailing voyage described in the text of the 
book; but the general, and principal routes were 
shown on the map. The map is retained practically 
unaltered in this, the second, edition. 

In the sailing directions given under each route 
special reference is made, where necessary, and 
cautions given respecting winds, currents, fogs, etc. 
likely to be encountered; but the navigator should, 
without fail, make himself acquainted with the general 
oceanic winds and currents to be expected on any 
voyage, besides those referred to in the route, such 
as are described in Section A, and in Section B (Parts 
I, II, III and IV) of this book and shown in the chart 
(5310) of ocean currents in the pocket at the end. 

The introductory remarks on page 7 should also 
be studied, in which the general scope of the whole 
book is explained, and also the method of arrange¬ 
ment of information concerning Winds and Currents, 
and Routes (both steam-ship and sailing-ship) is set 


As regards distances traversed on a sailing voyage 
between any two ports, it is considered that this could 
be more profitably expressed in the average number 
of days that would be taken, in ordinary weather, by 
a well-found ship of about 2,000 tons burthen; the 
type of ship, namely, for which the routes themselves 
have been framed. The following list of length, in 
days, of sailing voyages between some of the principal 
ports of the world, is therefore appended. It has 
kindly been supplied by the same firm of sailing-ship 
owners mentioned above, in connection with sailing 
tracks around the world, Messrs. Hardie and Com¬ 
pany, of Glasgow. 
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AVERAGE number of days, in normal weather, taken in 
making a sailing passage between the following ports. 

Number 
of days 

Channel to New York, winter months . 35^40 

Channel to New York, summer months . 40-50 

Channel to New Orleans. 

Channel to Rio de Janeiro or Porto de Santos . 

Channel to Rio de La Plata .•. 

Channel to Valparaiso (around Cabo de Hornos) (Cape Horn) 

Channel to Callao (around Cabo de Hornos) 

Channel to San Francisco (around Cabo de Hornos) 

Channel to Cape Town 
Channel to Durban 
Channel to Bombay 
Channel to Calcutta 
Channel to Rangoon 

Channel to Soenda straat (Sunda strait) . 

Channel to Hong Kong (south-west monsoon) 

Channel to Adelaide . 

Channel to Melbourne. 

Channel to Sydney (or Newcastle) . 

New York to Channel. 

New York to Cape Town . 

New York to Rio de La Plata. 

New York to Melbourne . 

New York to Soenda straat (Sunda strait) . 

Cape Town to Melbourne . 

Cape Town to Wellington . 

Cape Town to Rio de La Plata (across the Atlantic) 

Cape Town to Rio de La Plata (around Cabo de Hornos) (Cap 

Cape Town to Calcutta. 

Cape Town to Shanghai (via Soenda straat, south-west monsoo 

Calcutta to Sydney . . 

Calcutta to Cape Town ... . 

Calcutta to Channel ••• 

Hong Kong to Channel (north-east monsoon) 

Hong Kong to San Francisco ... 

Hong Kong to Sydney ... 

Melbourne to Valparaiso... 

Melbourne to San Francisco ••• ■■■■ •— „ \ 

Melbourne to Rio de La Plata (around Cabo de Hornos) 

Melbourne to Channel (around Cabo de Hornos) ... • 

Melbourne to Hampton Roads 
Wellington to San Francisco 
Wellington to Valparaiso... 


Wellington to Rio de La Plata 
Wellington to Channel ••• ' ■. 

Valparaiso to Channel (around Cabo e » 

Valparaiso to New York (around Cabo de Hornos) 
Valparaiso to Cape Town 
Rio de La Plata to Channel • •• 

Rio de La Plata to New York ... 

Rio de La Plata to Cape Town 
Rio de La Plata to Melbourne ... 

New Orleans to Channel... 


45-55 

45-60 

55-65 

90-100 

95-120 

125-150 

50-60 

60-65 

100-110 

100-120 

100-120 

90-100 

100-120 

80-90 

80-90 

85-100 

25-30 

65-70 

60-65 

100-120 

100-110 

35-40 

40-45 

45 

110 

40-50 


45 

90-100 

110-120 

40 

50-60 

40-50 

60-70 

70-80 

80-100 

80-95 

60-70 

30-35 

55-60 

80-100 

80-90 

75-85 

65 

70-80 

60-70 

20 

50-55 

45-50 
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PART I 

ATLANTIC OCEAN AND MEDITERRANEAN 


Contents 


CHAPTER I. 


Sailing-ship routes from ports on the Eastern side of the Atlantic ocean 


(i) Ports in Western Europe and the English channel 

(ii) Mediterranean. 

(iii) Ports on the west coast of Africa, Ascension, St. Helena and Cape Town 


Page 

223-229 

229- 230 

230- 232 


CHAPTER II. 


Sailing-ship routes from ports on the Western side of the Atlantic ocean 

(i) Ports on the east coast of North America . . ... ... 

(ii) Gulf of Mexico . . 233-234 

(iii) Caribbean sea and West Indian islands ... ... ... . 234-235 

<iT) AtlaS? ^S iCa ° EaS ‘ C ° aSt P ° rB a ° d &0m Eab ° “ 6 H ° m0S (CapC Ho “> 23? 


The general Sailing-ship index will be found at the end of the whole of Section C., commencing on page 321 
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SECTION C. PART I. 


Chapter I 

SAILING-SHIP ROUTES FROM PORTS ON THE 
EASTERN SIDE OF ATLANTIC OCEAN 
AND IN THE MEDITERRANEAN SEA 

(i) ROUTES FROM PORTS IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Route 1,000. Norway or ports in the Baltic, to ports 
in the Atlantic ocean 

m t 0 Newfoundland, Canada, and Eastern 
ports OF THE United States.—T here are two mam 
routes, Northern and Southern, and also a direct route. 

The Northern route should, as a rule, only be taken 
in autumn, when it is clear of ice. 

(a) The N nr thern route .—Pass northward of the 
Orkneys, or of the Shetlands if the-weather necessi¬ 
tates that course. Thence stand westward to cross 
the meridian of 30° W. in about lat. 55° N., and join 
Route 1,004 (a) from the Channel. 

(b) The Southern route .—Pass round the Orkneys 
or the Shetlands as in (a), and then stand westward 
to ensure weathering the west coasts of Scotland and 
Ireland with sufficient sea-room m the prevailing 
westerly winds. Then stand southward to join Route 
1,004 (b) in about lat. 40° N., long. 17 W. 

( c ) The Direct route —This route is seldom taken 
as it is almost directly against the prevailing wmds, 
the North Atlantic current and the Gulf stream. 

Having rounded the Orkneys or Shetlands as m 
(a), make westward to at least long- 1U yv’ 
and thence south-westward to join Route 1,01)4 (cj 
in about lat. 47° N., long. 40° W. 

(2) To OTHER PORTS IN THE ATLANTIC; 

Cabo de hornos (Cape Horn) or round the Cape 
of Good Hope.—P roceed as in (1) (b) above to join 
the appropriate route from the Channel in abo 
lat. 40° N. See Routes 1,005, 1,006, 1,007 and 1,009. 

Route 1,001. North sea ports in the United Kingdom, 
Denmark, Germany, Holland or Belgium to ports in 
the Atlantic ocean. 

(1) To Newfoundland, Canada and Eastern 
forts of the United States. —There are three ro 
as in Route 1,000 above. On the Northern route with 
westerly winds in summer a vessel will pr°ba y 
better by going “ north about ” round the Orkneys 
to join Route 1,000, than by beating down the 
Channel. On the Southern and Direct routes the 
latter is preferable, the ensuing passage being as 
described in Route 1,004 (b) or (c). 

(2) To other ports in the Atlantic; RO^nd 
Cabo de Hornos (Cape Horn); or round the C^e 
of Good Hope.— After passing down the Channel 
take the appropriate route as described in 
1,005, 1,006, 1,007 and 1,009. 

Route 1,00J. Irish sea and the Clyde to ports in the 
Atlantic ocean 

, If taking the Northern or Direct routes to New¬ 
foundland, Canada or the United States 
bound from Liverpool or the Clyde, it is g . 
better to pass north of Ireland with westerly 
m summer. On the Southern route, and on the rout 
to other ports the weather conditions at the 
jailing will determine the most advantageous coute 
10 join the Routes from the Channel described beiow. 

R oute 1,003 .—Reserved as spare. 

See Section D. Part I. 


Route 1,004. Channel to Newfoundland, Canada 
and eastern ports of the United States 

There are two principal routes, a Northern, and a 
Southern, and also a direct route. The Northern 
route should, as a rule, only be taken in autumn, 
when it is free from ice. 

(a) The Northern route— In this route, although 
heavy weather is frequently experienced, the winds 
are generally more favourable, and the currents from 
the Arctic assist in the latter part of the voyage. 

When clear of the British Isles stand westward and 
cross the meridian of 30° W. in about lat. 55 N. ; 
then steer, according to destination, for the Strau 
of Belle isle, for St. John’s or for Canadian or Umted 
States ports. 

Bound for the Gulf of St. Lawrence or Halifax, 
either endeavour to make Cape Race by passing 
north of the Virgin rocks or, in order to avoid the 
ice, cross the banks on the parallel of 44 N„ and 
haul up on the proper course on reaching long. 55 
W., heavy ice being seldom met with westward of 
that meridian. 

Bound westward of Cape Race, pass south-eastward 
of that cape, making it if the weather is clear and 
thence steer for a position southward of St. Pierre 
island While on the Great bank of Newfoundland 
during fog, or when there is uncertainty regarding 
ffie position, soundings should be obtained frequently, 
andan indraught towards the south coast of New¬ 
foundland guarded against. 

Notes. —The south coast of Newfoundland, east¬ 
ward of Cape Ray, is broken, rocky and dangerous, 
and the tidal streams are influenced by the wmds. 
Southerly and easterly winds, and often also south¬ 
westerly winds, bring a thick fog, which is most dense 
near the lee shore. This coast therefore should not 
be approached, excepting with a decidedly northerly 
wind and clear weather. 

GoM„ island should be given a wide berth, as it is 
a “ toSroSlocality Log to the prwjta .Jog 

u5Ss“aterpoS er iSck weather "tettomometcr 

on nearing them. 
with " 

T/is frequendy clear for some miles off the land west¬ 
ward of it. . , , . 

„ t _ Ct Pierre and Cape Breton island, when 

hanks into Cabot strait are especially good guides. 

fathomsO^ to 259 m 7) in the approach to Placentia 
bay. 

Index on pages 340 and 341. 







caution All this portion of the sea, froin the 
eastern limit of the Bank of Newfoundland past Cape 
RaceTo Halifax, as well as to Portland, Boston, or 
other harbours of the coast of the United States, is 
within the limit of soundings, and therefore during 
foggy weather, or when in doubt respecting the ship s 
position frequent use should be made of this cir- 
StTnJ It is to the neglect of tins absolutely 
necessary precaution, no less than to the fogs and 
irregular currents, that the many shipwrecks on Sable 
island and the south-east coast of Nova Scotia are 
attributable. 

See Newfoundland Pilot, Vols. I and II, Nova 
Scotia and St. Lawrence Pilots, and East Coast ol 
United States Pilot, Vols. I and II, for further details 
of fog and ice in these waters. See also Section B., 
Part I, Chapter I. 

(b) The Southern route.— This is the best route to 
be followed during the whole of the year excepting 
the autumn months, on account of the better weather 
likely to be experienced, the certainty of the wind, 
and the avoidance of both fog and ice off the New¬ 
foundland Banks, during the spring and early part 
of the summer months. 

By this route, leaving the Channel with a fair wind 
steer a direct course as long as it lasts, and at least 
ensure sufficient westing to avoid the danger of being 
set into the Bay of Biscay. When the fair wind fails, 
take the Madeira route (see Route 1,007 (1)), and if 
the wind permits pass midway between it and the 
Arquipelago dos Azores into the North-East Trade 
wind, but if the wind does not favour, the trade wind 
will usually be gained sooner by passing nearer to 
Madeira. In that neighbourhood, it is usually found 
in the summer season between lats. 32° and 31° N.; 
in winter, a degree or so farther south. 

If bound for Halifax, or Canadian ports. —When 
weil within the trade wind limits, run westward until 
in about long. 48° W., and thence edge off to the 
north-westward, passing about 200 miles eastward of 
Bermuda, and direct for Halifax, allowing for the 
Gulf stream setting to the east-north-eastward across 
the track. The colour of the Gulf stream is a deep 
indigo blue, and the junction with ordinary sea 
water, on its northern edge, is distinctly marked. On 
crossing the northern limit of the stream the tem¬ 
perature of the sea has been observed to fall as much 
as 30° Fahr. 

If bound for New York, or other United States 
ports— When well into the trade wind limi ts, run 
westward, keeping southward of lat. 25° N. until in 
about long. 65° W.; then steer north-westward for 
any United States port, hauling out rather earlier for 
the northern ports and rather later for southern 
ports. 

Note the above remarks as to the Gulf stream, 
which will have to be crossed in the latter part of 
this route. 

(c) The Direct route.— This route across the 
Atlantic, from the Channel to Boston or New York 
which is about 1,000 miles shorter than the Southern 
Route, can seldom be taken on account of the pre¬ 
vailing westerly winds, and of the North Atlantic 
current and Gulf stream combined, running contrary 
to the desired track. It is, however, recommended 
by some navigators, making as directly as possible 
from the Channel, to cross long. 50° W. at lat. 45° N 
and thence to the desired port. ‘Leaving with an 
easterly wind it may be found a better way to steer 
West, and if the wind should veer by the south to¬ 
wards the west, to continue on the port tack, until by 
changing, the vessel could lie its course. If the wind 
should continue to veer to the northward, and as it 
sometimes does to the eastward of north, a vessel on 
the starboard tack might be allowed to head to the 
wnniH a £ d ° f tl ? e . direct course ; on both tacks she 
"1 have + sailed on curved lines, the object of which 
would be to carry her to the westward against the 
prevailing winds and currents ^ 


SAILING-SHIP ROUTES Section Q 

Route 1,005. Channel to Bermuda 

(a) Direct route. —Proceed generally a q •, 
in Route 1.004 (c). 8 Y as descr 'bed 


in Route 1,004 (c). 

(b) Southern route.— Proceed as in Route 1 007 m 
as far as Madeira, and thence steer to the sn tU 
westward until within the northern limit 
North-East Trade wind (which will be entered 'Lr® 
the sun is in the northern tropic between the Mraiif 
of 31° and 32° N„ and when it is near the sS? 8 
tropic between those of 30° and 31° N) when th* 
course should be altered gradually to the westward 
keeping within the limit of the trade wind Crnedu 
meridian of 40- W. in lat 25- N„ wUch'Sfei 
should be preserved until the meridian of 60° W ' 
reached, when a course for Bermuda may be steered 

caution. When approaching the islands even) 
opportunity should be taken to verify the vessel’s 
position, and should it be at all doubtful and the 
weather unfavourable for seeing the lights the 
parallel of the islands should not be crossed d’urine 
the night, for the 100-fathoms (182 m 9) contour line is 
too close to the reef for soundings to give warning 

Route 1,006. Channel to West Indies, Gulf of Mexico 
and the Spanish Main. 

First take Route 1,007(1) as far as Madeira. 
After passing Madeira endeavour to cross the parallel 
of 25° N. in from 25° to 30° W. long., the object being 
to reach the North-East Trade wind as soon as 
possible. The season of the year must be taken into 
consideration, as to how far south it will be necessary 
to go to insure holding the trade wind. Continue as 
follows:— 

(1) To Cuba.— Bound to Habana or Puerto 
Matanzas pass through the North-west Providence 
channel close along the western edge of the Great 
Bahama bank, round the elbow of Double-headed 
Shot cays, Cay Sal bank, and across towards Punta 
Guanos, on the western side of Matanzas, out of the 
stream. The Old Bahama channel may also be 
used or, if approaching from the westward, Cabo 
San Antonio may be rounded. 

Bound to any port on the south side of Cuba, it is 
better to pass northward of Puerto Rico and Santo 
Domingo-Haiti during the period of southerly winds, 
which is the rainy season, and southward of these 
islands when north winds are prevalent. 

(2) To the Leeward islands, Jamaica, Belize, or 
to ports in the Gulf of Mexico. —Cross the 40th 
meridian W. in about lat. 18° N., and thence steer 
direct to pass between Antigua and Guadaloupe; 
thence pass close southward of Haiti and Jamaica, 
and thence continue nearly direct. 

Notes. —The channel between Antigua and Guade¬ 
loupe islands is 30 miles wide, and there is generally 
much less current here than farther north or south. 
It will be better, however, in using this channel, to 
keep the Antigua shore on board, and to sight the 
island on the parallel of lat. 17° N. Vessels some¬ 
times pass between Antigua and Barbuda islands; 
this may be done without much risk in the daytime, 
but by no means in the night, for the soundings are 
so irregular that in running down it would be difficult 
to tell whether to haul northward or southward. 

To ports in the Gulf of Mexico, the North-West 
Providence channel is used by a great number o 
vessels, keeping on the edges of the banks, to avoi 
the strength of the current. The Old Bahama channe 
is also used, but less commonly. 

(3) To the Spanish Main, Trinidad, and the 
Guianas. 

For the Venezuelan, Colombian, and CisitW 
American ports, as far westward as San Jua 
Norte (Greytown) {Lat. 10° 55' N., Long. 83 i;'’, 

cross the meridian of 40° W. in about lat. 


thence steer direct to the north-east extreme 
See Section D. Part I. Index on pages 340 and 341. 
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_. .. j an d thence westward to the desired port, 
in the strength of the prevailing westerly 

CUV pTthe islands northward of Trinidad , the season 
If ' m ust be considered as to how far south 
°nh ,y ecessary to go to insure holding the 
* fJSTSu for any of the Windward 
dlds get'in the parallel of the island about 100 
miles to the eastward of it. 

Vnr Cavenne, cross the meridian of 40° W. in lat. 
</n thence steering to make the parallel of the 
port from 100 to 200 miles to windward, to allow 
for the strong westerly current which prevails at all 
seasons thence gradually closing the shore in depths 
of 7 to’10 fathoms (12 m 8 to 18 m 3). 

For Surinam and Demerara, cross the meridian of 
40° W in from lat. 11° to 12° N., and thence steer to 
make the land to windward as for Cayenne. 

Demerara is 4,100 miles, and Trinidad island 
4 280 miles from Plymouth by this route. 

'see West Indies Pilot, Vols. I, II, and III, for 
details of the Winds, Weather and Currents prevalent 
on the latter part of these routes. 


Route 1,007. Channel to South America and round 
Cabo de Hornos (Cape Horn) 

(1) Channel to Arquipelago de Cabo Verde 
(Cape Verde islands).— On leaving the English 
channel at once make westing, as the prevailing winds 
are from that direction. With a fair wind from the 
Lizard, steer a west-south-westerly course to gain 
an offing in long. 10° or 12° W. 

If the wind should be from the westward keep on 
the tack which enables most westing to be made to 
get a good offing, and keep clear of the Bay of Biscay, 
even standing to the north-westward until well able 
to weather Cabo Finisterre on the starboard tack. 
By making a long board to the westward nothing is 
lost, as the wind will generally be found to veer, so 
that a change of wind will be favourable, and even 
permit a vessel to pursue a course with a free wind, 
whilst if embayed in the Bay of Biscay, any change of 
wind to the westward would necessitate beating to 
windward against the current. 

It must be borne in mind that the prevailing winds 
and currents have a tendency to set towards Ushant, 
and into the Bay of Biscay when southward of it. 
To get well to the westward is therefore of the greatest 
importance. Ushant should, in no case, be sighted. 

From long. 10° or 12° W., shape course to pass 
Madeira at any convenient distance, giving a wide 
berth to Cabo Finisterre, in passing it, as the current 
from the Atlantic usually sets right on-shore there. 
In the winter months it is preferable to pass westward 
pf Madeira, for the strong westerly gales which occur 
m November, December and January, produce eddy 
winds and heavy squalls eastward of the island. 

From Madeira the best track is to pass to the west¬ 
ward and just in sight of Arquipelago de Cabo Verde 
(Cape Verde islands) as the winds are stronger and 
steadier to the westward than to the eastward ot 
them. 


(2) Arquipelago de Cabo Verde to ports on the 
north coast of Brazil.— No particular crossings ot 
me Equator are necessary (see (3) below), as the 
,£ stem coast has not to be weathered. From abreast 
tne Arquip^ago de Cabo Verde steer a direct course, 

King care to make the coast to the eastward ot the 
in*^ t '°n, an d thence steering along the coast in 
u 10 15 fathoms (18 m 3 to 27 m 4). 

(3) Arquipelago de Cabo Verde to the Equator. 
®°" s ‘dering where to cross the equator it is ncces- 

weti, i ar in m ind that if a vessel crosses far to the 
croi Wa u d t . herc wil l be a less interval of doldrum to 
coast’ h ma y be requisite to tack to weather the 
A of South America, and these crossings vary 
See Section D. Part L 


during the year, as the direction of the South-East 
Trade wind is more southerly when the sun is north 
of the equator than when south. 

After passing the Arquipelago de C. Verde, stand 
to the southward between the meridians of 26° and 
29° W., being nearer 26° W. from May to October, 
and nearer 29° W. from November to April. The 
equator should be crossed at points varying according 
to the season of the year, as follows:— 

Between January and April, when the North-East 
Trade winds are well to the southward, continue on 
a southerly course, and cross 5° N. lat. between 25° 
and 28° W., and the equator between 28° and 31° W. 

In May and June the southerly winds will be met 
with between 5° and 10° N. lat. On meeting them, 
stand on the starboard tack so as to cross lat. 5° N. 
between long. 18° and 20° W. Between 5° and 4° N., 
go round on to the other tack, and cross the equator 
between 25° and 23° W. 

In July, August and September, the southerly winds 
will be met with between 10° and 12° N. On meeting 
them steer on the starboard tack so as to cross lat. 
5° N. between 17° and 19° W. Go round then on the 
other tack, and cross the equator, as in May and 
June, between 25° and 23° W. 

In October, November and December, the southerly 
winds will be met with between lat. 8° and 6° N. On 
meeting them, steer so as to cross lat. 5° N. between 
20° and 23° W., then take the tack which gives most 
southing, and cross the equator between 29° and 24° 


caution. The South Equatorial current is not so 
strong in the northern winter as in the summer and 
autumn months; but the mariner must remember 
that the strength of the current increases as it advances 
towards the American coast. 

(4) From the Equator southward— General 
directions .—Having crossed the equator as recom¬ 
mended, stand across the South-East Trade wind on 
the port tack, even should the vessel fall off to W. by 
S. for the wind will draw more to the eastward as the 
vessel advances, and finally to East at the southern 
limit of the trade. When in the vicinity of St. Paul 
rocks, frequent astronomical observations should be 
made, the current watched and allowed for, and a good 
lookout kept, as these rocks are steep-to, and can 
only be seen on a clear day from a distance of about 
8 miles. The same precautions are necessary, if 
passing westward of Arquipelago de Fernando de 
Noronha, when approaching the dangerous Atol das 
Rocas. A light is exhibited on Ilha do Farol (Pharol). 

On approaching the Brazilian coast between March 
and September, when the wind is from the south¬ 
eastward and the current near the coast sets to the 
northward, it will be better to keep from 120 to 150 
miles off the land until well to the southward, and 
steer so as to be to windward of the port of destina¬ 
tion- but from October to January, when the north¬ 
easterly winds prevail and the current sets to the 
south-west, the coast may be approached with 
prudence, and a vessel may steer according to cir¬ 
cumstances for her intended port. 

caution.— To supplement the directions contained 
in the following paragraphs, special attention should 
be paid to the description of the winds, weather, and 
currents to be found in South America Pilot Part 
I as far south as Cabo Virgenes (Cape Virgins) ; and 
thence southward round Cabo de Hornos (Cape 
Horn), in South America Pilot, Part II. 

151 To Rio de Janeiro.—M ake Cabo Frio during 
the North-East Monsoon (October to March and 
give the coast a prudent berth, as a constant and 
sometimes heavy swell sets in. The islands at the 
entrance of the harbour should not be approached 
until the sea breeze is well set in as a vessel may run 
S a calm and be exposed to the swell and current. 
See also Note under Route 1,053. 
index on pages 340 and 341. 
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(6) To Montevideo or Rio de la Plata.— Stand 
direct through the South-East Trades, passing about 
200 miles eastward of Rio de Janeiro. 

The distance from the Channel to Montevideo is 
6,110 miles. 

(7) To Bahia Blanca or ports to the southward. 
—Bound to Bahia Blanca, or if, having called at 
Montevideo, and bound to the southward, after 
leaving, or passing Rio de La Plata, keep well in with 
the coast. This can be done with safety, as the winds 
are almost always from the westward, and an easterly 
gale never comes on without ample warning. Pass 
Cabo Corrientes at a distance of 40 to 50 miles, and 
make the land to the southward of Cabo Blanco and 
afterwards keep it topping on the horizon until the 
entrance of Estrecho de Magallanes (Magellan strait) 
be passed. 

Notes. —This western route cannot be too much 
insisted on, and a vessel would do well to make a tack 
in-shore, even though with apparent loss of ground, 
to maintain it. As long as the wind does not back 
to the eastward of South the water will be smooth, 
and more sail can be carried than if farther out; and 
should the wind come from south-east (unless when 
just off Cabo Blanco), the land recedes so much as 
to afford plenty of sea-room. 

Only steam vessels should use the Estrecho de 
Magallanes (Magellan strait). The passages of the 
old navigators, some of whom were more than 80 
days between Puerto del Hambre (Port Famine) and 
Cabo Pilar (Cape Pillar), sufficiently attest the in¬ 
advisability of the attempt for sailing ships. 

(8) To the Pacific ocean round Cabo de Hornos 
(Cape Horn). 

(a) If calling at an intermediate port.— Proceed as 
detailed in (7) above. 

(b) Direct route.— Bound around Cabo de Hornos 
(Cape Horn), without calling at any intermediate 
port, the usual track is to take as direct a course as 
possible from the position 200 miles eastward of Rio 
de Janeiro (see (6) above) to about lat. 45° S., long. 
60° W., and from thence so as to pass 30 to 40 miles 
eastward of Isla de los Estados (Staten island). (See 
caution at the end of (4) above). This track lies 
between 120 and 200 miles eastward of the Patagonian 
coast, and is the most direct route for a large and 
well-found ship. The older navigators, however, 
recommend that sailing ships should keep within 100 
miles of this coast, in order to avoid the heavy sea 
that is raised by the westerly gales and to profit by 
the variableness of the inshore winds when from the 
westward. 

Near the coast from April to September, when the 
sun has north declination, the winds prevail more 
from W.N.W. to N.N.W. than from any other 
quarter. Easterly gales are of very rare occurence, 
and even when they do blow, the direction being 
obliquely upon the coast, it is not hazardous to keep 
the land aboard. 

From October to March, when the sun has south 
declination, though the winds shift to the southward 
of west, and frequently blow hard, yet as it is a 
weather shore, the sea goes down immediately after 
the gale. The winds at this time are certainly against 
making quick progress, yet as they seldom remain 
fixed in one point, and frequently shift backward and 
forward 6 or 8 points in as many hours, advantage 
may be taken of the changes so as to keep close in 
with the coast. 

(9) Navigational Notes, (a) Passing Isla de los 
Estados (Staten island) and Estrecho de le Maire 
(Le Maire strait). —The usual course, suitable for 
all times, is to pass eastward of the island; there 
are, however, several advantages in passing to the 
westward of the island, through Estrecho de le Maire, 
which may be enumerated as follows:— 

See Section D. Part I. 


(i) It is the shortest route round Cabo de Hornos 
and a vessel on emerging from the strait will stand 
easily 60 miles further on her course than when in 
the same latitude outside Cabo San Juan (Cape St 
John), Isla de los Estados; a very sensible gain 
when the difficulties attending the making of westing 
in these latitudes is taken into account. 

(ii) A further advantage is that between the strait 
and Cabo de Hornos there is less exposure during 
westerly gales to the heavy seas, and the vessel will 
also avoid the north-easterly current, which is 
ordinarily met on the way from Cabo San Juan. 

On the other hand, the conditions must be suitable 
A vessel should not attempt the strait except during 
daylight (for it is unlighted), and with a fair wind and 
tide; the best time for beginning the passage through 
being at one hour after high water. A vessel should 
if necessary, heave-to off the entrance of the strait 
until that moment. Under these conditions, even 
should the wind fail, or come adverse, a vessel would 
probably drive through rapidly, for the tidal streams 
are strong. With a fair wind, force 6, the passage of 
the strait has been made in two hours. With a 
southerly wind, however, it would not be advisable 
to attempt the strait, for, with a weather tide, the sea 
is very turbulent, and might severely injure and 
endanger the safety of a small vessel, and do much 
damage to a large one. In calm weather it would be 
still more imprudent, unless the western side of the 
strait can be reached, where a vessel might anchor, 
on account of the tidal streams which set over to the 
Isla de los Estados side, where, if it became requisite 
to anchor, it would necessarily be in very deep water, 
and close to the land. 

Should the northerly wind fail, and the tidal stream 
not be sufficiently strong to carry a vessel through, 
there is a convenient anchorage in Good Success Bay 
(see S. America Pilot, Part II). 

Northerly and north-easterly winds are often 
accompanied by thick, misty weather; vessels 
approaching the strait are thus often compelled to 
lie-to for a time. 

caution. If the route eastward of Isla de los 
Estados (Staten island) be taken, there is, off Cabo 
San Juan, the eastern point of the island, a heavy 
tide-rip which extends for a distance of 5 or 6 miles, 
or even more, to seaward. When the wind is strong 
and opposed to the tidal stream, the overfalls are 
overwhelming, and very dangerous, even to a large 
and well-found vessel. Seamen must use every 
precaution to avoid this perilous area. 

(b) Rounding Cabo de Hornos (Cape Horn) 

June and July are the best months for making a 
passage to the westward around Cabo de Hornos, 
as the wind is then often in the eastern quarter. The 
days are short, however, and the weather cold. 

August and September are bad months, heavy gales 
with snow and ice occurring at about the time of 
the Equinox. 

From October to March, the summer months, the 
winds are almost invariably westerly. 

In April and May, the winds are slightly more 
favourable. 

The passage from East to West around Cabo de 
Hornos should usually be made in about lat. 57° S., 
or at about 100 miles southward of the cape, but if, 
after passing Isla de los Estados, the wind be westerly, 
the vessel should be kept upon the starboard tack, 
unless it veers to the southward of S.S.W., until in 
latitude 60° S., and then on the tack upon which most 
westing may be made. On this parallel the wind is 
thought by some persons to prevail more from the 
eastward than any other quarter. 

It would usually be necessary to stand southward 
in this manner from August to March; but from 
April fair passages have been made by keeping nearer 
the land and sighting Islas Diego Ramirez. There is 
Index on pages 340 and 341. 
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advantage to be gained by attempting, even with 
n ° f if wind to go close to Cabo de Homos; for the 
actward-going Southern Ocean current sets close 
5 the cape, and appears to flow with greater 
Kcitv under the land than farther seaward on the 
route from Cabo San Juan. 

For routes onward into the Pacific ocean see Part 
HI, Chapter III, page 319. 


Route 1,0 


Channel to western French ports, 


Lisbon and Gibraltar 

For all destinations, on leaving the English channel 
at once make westing, as the prevailing winds are 
from that direction. With a fair wind, from the 
t Ward steer to the west-south-westward to gam an 
offing in long. 10° or 12° W. 

(1) To Western French ports.— The above west- 
south-westerly course should be modified, according 
to weather, in order to reach more directly the des¬ 
tination; but it must be borne in mind that the 
prevailing winds and currents have a tendency to set 
a vessel towards Ushant and the many surrounding 
dangers. If circumstances require it, shelter may 
be obtained in one of the French anchorages until 
the weather improves, but Pointe de Penmarc’h 
should never be made. 

(2) To Lisbon. —Having gained an offing in long. 
10° or 12° W., and with the wind from the westward, 
haul to the wind on the tack which will best enable 
the approach to the proper course to be made without 
being drawn into the Bay of Biscay, which is especially 
to be avoided. During and after south-westerly 
gales the indraft of the Bay is strongest, and is most 
to be guarded against. 

Should southerly and south-easterly gales have 
been experienced the vessel will have been driven 
westward, and in this case the aim should be to make 
progress southward. On the other hand, if westerly 
gales have prevailed, and the vessel has become 
embayed, it may be found difficult to weather Cabo 
Finisterre or even Cabo Ortegal; under these cir¬ 
cumstances refuge may be found in El Ferrol, La 
Coruna, Ria del Barquero, or Ria de Vivero; and, 
in extreme cases, in the ports and roadsteads of 
France from the Gironde to Brest. 

Rather than run any risk of becoming embayed 
in this manner, it will be better to make a long board 
to the westward (as described above), and since 
westerly winds generally alter to north-west, if a good 
offing has been made, the course can afterwards be 
pursued a point or two free, making allowance for 
a south-easterly set. 

Proceeding southward from off Cabo Finisterre, 
shape course to clear Os Farilhoes and Ilha Berlenga 
(Burling islands), which should be given a wide berth 
in thick weather; with south-westerly winds it is 
better to keep off the land, to avoid the northerly 
current that sets along the coast with those winds, 
as well as to be in a position to profit by any change 
°f wind to the westward and north-westward. In 
short, it is better to run to the southward at some 
distance from the coast of Portugal, as westerly winds 
make it a lee shore, and in winter these gales are 
frequent, blowing with great strength, and continuing 
for several days together. 

Bound to Lisbon, when abreast Ilha Berlenga, 
steer for a position off Cabo da Roca. 

(3) To Gibraltar.—T ake route (2) above to clear 
Os Farilhdes and Ilha Berlenga, and then continue 
down the coast as far as Cape St. Vincent (Cabo de 
bao Vicente); thence shape a course for the Strait ot 
Gibraltar, as follows:— 

-C a Pc St. Vincent should be sighted, and then, 
Iter rounding it, as the vessel proceeds south-east- 
the state of wind ancl wcather * and 
‘“draft and current of the Strait of Gibraltar, must be 
“onsidcred and allowed for. With the wind from 
See Section D. Part I. 


N.W., through North, to N.E., make Cabo Trafal¬ 
gar; with it from West, through South, to East, make 
Cape Spartel (Cabo Espartel). 

In thick weather the safety of the vessel may be 
assured by making the bank which extends about 20 
miles from the coast abreast Cabo Trafalgar, but care 
must be taken, on nearing Isla de Tarifa (Tarifa 
point), to avoid Los Cabezos. 

Cape Spartel, is safe to approach and can be seen 
from a long distance. Southward of Cape Spartel, 
the land falls, and has been mistaken for the mouth 
of the strait; so that at night, when the light is not 
seen, caution is necessary. If an easterly wind be 
met, and it is too strong to beat against, shelter will 
be found under Cape Spartel, the vessel either keep¬ 
ing under weigh, or anchoring off Playa de Jeremias, 
about 3 miles southward of the cape. 

Navigational Note—Strait of Gibraltar—Working 
through— With an easterly wind work in mid-channel 
to have the advantage of the current whilst the west¬ 
going tidal stream is running, but with the east-going 
stream either shore may be approached, with a 
chance of meeting favourable slants of wind; if it is 
blowing fresh, a vessel will (especially if she be able 
to gain the meridian of Cabo de Plata or Malabata 
point) get through the strait, provided she keep in 
mid-channel and can carry at least her topsails (even 
close reefed). When Tarifa is passed, the force of 
the wind lessens. If the easterly wind is so strong 
as to prevent a vessel carrying sail, take shelter under 
Cape Spartel, keeping under easy sail to await a 
favourable change. 

When the easterly wind inclines to the northward, 
it is advisable to keep on the Spanish coast, avoiding 
Pearl rock (La Perla) but when it inclines to the south¬ 
ward, the African coast is preferable. 


Route 1,009. Channel to Cape Town and the Cape of 
Good Hope 

(1) Channel to the Equator.— Follow Route 
1,007 (1) and (3). 

(2) Equator to Cape Town and the Cape of 
Good Hope. —Having crossed the equator as recom¬ 
mended, stand across the South-East Trade wind on 
the port tack, even should the vessel fall off to W. 
by S., for the wind will draw more to the eastward 
as the vessel advances, and finally to East at the 
southern limit of the trade. When in the vicinity 
of St. Paul rocks, frequent astronomical observations 
should be made, the current watched and allowed 
for and a good lookout kept, as these rocks are 
steep-to and can only be seen on a clear day from 
a distance of 8 miles. The same precautions are 
necessary if passing westward of Arquipelago de 
Fernando de Noronha, when approaching the 
dangerous Atol das Rocas, on which a light was 
established in 1882. It was customary in pro¬ 
ceeding to the southward in the South-East Trade, 
to sight Ilha da Trindade ( Lat. 20 30 S„ Long. 
29° 19' W.) to test the rate of their chronometers, 
and to take a fresh departure; but this has become 
increasingly unnecessary owing to the availability 
of Radio Time Signals. During the greater part 
of the year the South-East Trade fails on a line 
drawn from the Cape of Good Hope to Ilhas da 
Trindade and Martin Vaz. This limit vanes from 
3°, according to the position of the sun. 

When to the southward of the South-East Trade, 
fresh winds variable in direction will be met. Those 
from north-east through north to north-west, if 
accompanied by cloudy weather, often shift suddenly 
to south-west or south, but sometimes the wind 
steadies between west and west-south-west. From 
Ilha da Trindade shape course to the south-eastward 
to cross the parallel of 30 S., in about long. 22 W^ 
and the meridian of Greenwich in about lat. 35 to 
37° S., whence to the Cape of Good Hope winds 
ndex on pages 340 and 341. 
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from the westward and southward usually prevail. 
If bound eastward round the Cape of Good Hope, 
cross the meridian of Greenwich in about lat. 40 b. 
See Route 1,087. 


After passing the meridian of Greenwich, a strong 
northerly current will be frequently experienced; and 
on nearing the land, when bound to Table bay, great 
attention is required, as there it will be found almost 
constantly running strongly to the northward, and, 
if disregarded, a vessel may have difficulty and lose 
time in reaching the bay. If bound to Simons bay 
during the southern summer months, it will be better 
to make the land about Cape Hangklip, as a strong 
current sets at that period across the entrance of 
False bay towards Cape point. 

Approaching the Cape of Good Hope from the 
westward, if the weather be clear. Cape point light 
should be sighted at the distance of about 23 miles, 
but caution is necessary in hazy weather. 

If near the coast at night, and the land is not 
visible, keep to the south-westward until the position 
is ascertained. 


Note. —As the wind seldom, if ever, blows from 
the easfor north-east (i.e., directly off the peninsula), 
sailing vessels bound either for Table bay or round 
the Cape of Good Hope, should ensure a weatherly 
position to the north or south, according to the 
season of the year. Those for Simons bay have been 
detained many days by south-easters off the Lion’s 
head and Hout bay, in consequence of their making 
the land too far to the northward during the summer 
season. The same winds would have been fair for 
them had they been 30 miles farther south. On the 
other hand, a vessel bound for Table bay in the winter 
season will find it difficult to make her port from a 
position off Cape point, during the continuance of 
north and north-west winds, notwithstanding the 
general prevalence of north-north-westerly current. 

caution. Under any circumstances, at night, there 
is great difficulty in judging the distance of lights 
situated under high land. Therefore, the prudent 
course for a stranger to pursue when making Table 
bay is to keep off and on until daylight, sufficient to 
the westward of Green point to prevent being be¬ 
calmed near the land and set in upon the coast by 
the heave of the sea. 


If proceeding round the Cape of Good Hope, without 
calling at Cape Town, to the Indian ocean, or to 
Australia see Route 1087. 


Section C. 

(b) May to October.— Keep at about 200 miu » 
the African coast on the southward run duH™ 
South-West Monsoon. Turn eastward in "u the 
lat. 6° N., or 7° N. and long. 15° W. and SJSfT 
land to keep in the Guinea current, steer to d^sfina 




(a) Usual route.— Pursue the route to the r* n 
of Good Hope (Route 1,009) to beyond the Smfth 
East Trade, and then make sufficient easting to be ahi 
to enter the trade again and weather St Hele 
which should be approached from the south 
As a rule, avoid going on the starboard tack nr 
decreasing latitude, until St. Helena bears about 


(b) Northern route.— From January to April an 
other route, known as the northern route, is by some 
authorities, deemed preferable; that is, pass’eastward 
and Arquipelago de Cabo Verde and along the 
African coast until past Cape Palmas, and thence 
keeping in the Guinea current, pass close to Ilha de 
Sao Thome, and, if in the month of March, endeavour 
to reach about lat. 7° or 8° S., and long. 4° or 5° E 
from whence St. Helena will generally be fetched on 
the port tack; but if in the month of June and early 
part of July it will probably be sufficient to get as far 
as 4° or 5° S. in the same longitude, as the wind then 
generally hangs more to the eastward. 


Route 1,012. —Reserved as spare. 
Route 1,013. —Reserved as spare. 


Route 1,014. Ports in Bay of Biscay and on west 
coast of Spain and Portugal to ports in the Atlantic 
ocean or to the Channel 

Whether bound to the northward or to the south¬ 
ward, the importance of making to the westward as 
quickly as possible, to join the routes to or from the 
Channel, cannot be too strongly stressed. From the 
Bay of Biscay, it may even be advisable to postpone 
sailing until a favourable wind enables a vessel to 
avoid all risk of being embayed. The indraft of the 
Bay is strongest after south-westerly gales. 

See Routes 1,004 to 1,011 from the Channel and 
Routes 1,013 and 1,014 from Gibraltar. 


Route 1,010. Channel to Sierra Leone or Nigerian 
ports 

(1) To Bathurst, or Sierra Leone.— Follow Route 
1,007 (1) as far as Madeira. Thence steer so as to 
pass 60 to 100 miles westward of Islas Canarias 
(Canary islands) and from abreast these islands take 
one of the following routes, according to season. 

(a) November to April.— Steer due south to about 
lat. 20° N., and then edge over to the African coast 
and steer as directly as possible to destination. 

(b) May to October.—Keep more to the west¬ 
ward, so as to sight the easternmost island of the 
Arquipelago de Cabo Verde; and, after picking up 
the South-East Trade in about lat. 10° N., stand on 
the starboard tack direct to destination. 

Note. —Some navigators recommend standing to 
the westward of the Arquipelago de Cabo Verde from 
abreast Islas Canarias; the North-East Trade being 
sometimes held longer by doing so, and turning 
eastward after passing them. 6 

(?) To Lagos or Cameroons.— Follow (1) above 
to Islas Canarias; thence:— 

tw ; Sr em A e - t0 ^-Follow (1) (a) except 
that, after edging oyer towards the African coast, 
keep it at about 60 miles distance until abreast of port 
of destination. F 


Route 1,015. Gibraltar to the Channel 

The passage through the Strait of Gibraltar from 
east to west against the general easterly current from 
the Atlantic is, even with a fair wind (especially during 
neap tides), somewhat difficult for sailing vessels, 
but with westerly winds, which increase the strength 
of the current, it is, for a large ship, almost impossible. 

From Europa point (Lat. 36° 06' N., Long. 5° 2T W.) 
work along the coast of Spain during the west-going 
tidal stream until reaching Isla de Tarifa, and, if 
necessary, anchor there to await the next favourable 
stream. If from Algeciras, get under weigh at half 
ebb and so reach Punta del Acebuche by the com¬ 
mencement of the west-going stream. 

If successful in doubling Isla de Tarifa by keeping 
the Spanish coast, continue working up Playa de los 
Lances while the tidal stream remains favourable, 
when, after gaining Punta de la Pena tower (if it be 
preferred not to work in-shore of Los Cabezos) cross 
to the African coast and work up under that as below 
directed. If the wind be south-westward with moder¬ 
ate weather keep to the Spanish coast, as by crossing 
to the African coast, where the wind will probably 
be less, a vessel will be set to leeward. Should the 
wind shift to W.N.W. or N.W. the Spanish coast 
should still be kept. (To avoid Los Cabezos, see 


West Coast of Spain and Portugal Pilot). 
See Section D. Part /. Index on pages 340 and 341. 
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rf unable to fetch Tangier by following these 
cross to the African coast and work up 
^ the African coast with the favouring stream, 
on w when necessary until Tangier bay is 
anchoring de Tarifa s h ou ld be fetched before 

reached' & otherw ise there will be no certainty 
S rleering Punta Cires, and should a vessel fall 
° f o S f it, it will be difficult even to regain 

Having weathered Punta Cires 
S i 0 54' N, Long. 5° 29' W.), work mthin the 
counter current and near the shore to take advantage 
of anv slant of wind that may occur, and then doub - 
1 Malabata point, gain Tangier bay, whence it will 
be 8 easy to regain the Spanish coast. When the 
meridian of Tangier is passed, there is less current 
andamore manageable wind than in the narrows. 

Note —With westerly winds if a small vessel make 
Peninsula de la Almina, Ceuta, instead of Europa 
St she may work up on the African coast within 
fhe limits of the tidal streams, anchoring during the 
east-going stream. 

From southward of Ceuta to Gibraltar work up 
as far as Punta Cires, then taking advantage of the 
west-going stream, cross the strait, sailing a point 
free If the wind is S.W. this is more easily done, 
with the favourable slants of winds met with on the 
African coast. When through the narrows there is 
less current and a more manageable wind. 

In light winds, preserve a good offing when in the 
vicinity of Cape St. Vincent (Cabo de Sao Vicente), 


as the currents generally set strong along the land, 
and have a tendency towards the cape. Ripples are 
occasionally seen about 3 miles south-westward ot 
and off the cape. After passing Cape St. Vincent 
stand out to the north-westward with the prevailing 
northerly winds until a favourable wind is met. Get 
an offing of at least 100 or 150 miles to avoid the 
south and south-easterly current near the coast of 
Portugal. 

If a southerly wind should be met with, stand to 
the northward, keeping sufficiently to the westward 
to be able easily to weather Ushant, and do not steer 
an easterly course until north of the parallel ot that 
island. 

Route 1,016. Gibraltar to Halifax or New York 

Having cleared the strait as described in Route 
1015 above, stand to the south-westward into the 
North-East Trade wind. Thence continue as des¬ 
cribed in Route 1,004 (b). 

Route 1,017. Gibraltar to West Indies, South 
America, Cabo de Homos (Cape Horn) or Cape of 
Good Hope 

Having clearer the strait as described in Route 
1,015, stand to the south-westward to join Routes 
1’005’to 1,009 from the Channel. 

Route 1,018.— Reserved as spare. 


(ii) ROUTES IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Route 1,019. Gibraltar to Gulf of Lions and Genova 
(Genoa) 

After leaving Gibraltar, while still in the strait, 
keep in the middle of the channel whether the wind 
be from the eastward or westward; thence follow 
the summer, or the winter route described below 
(a) Summer route .—Pass through the Majorca 
channel, and if bound to Marseille sight Cabo de ban 
Sebastian or Cabo Creus before crossing the Gull 01 
Lions; but if bound to the Gulf of Genoa (Golfo di 
Genova) make the land about the lies d Hyeres. 
most cases, bound to Genova (Genoa), or Livor 
(Leghorn), the sooner the coast of Provence is ma > 
the more secure the voyage, unless the wind sho 
be settled from S.E. to S.W. „ ■ 

(b) Winter roure.—Keep along the coast of Spa n 
up to Cabo Creus, where shelter may be obtamea in 
Bahia de Rosas in case of a northerly gale or oaa 
weather, and thence, if bound to Marseille, stana 
across the Gulf of Lions and pass well to the west¬ 
ward of lie de Planier, but in case of a south-east wind 
endeavour to make easting as quickly a ^P° ss i? 
far as long. 5° E. If bound to the Gulf of Genoa, 
make the lies d’Hyeres. . - 

cautions. Sailing vessels rounding Cap Gors , 
the north end of Corsica, in the winter, should give 
it a berth of 6 or 8 miles, as within that distance 
dangerous whirlwinds and squalls come oil trom 

In approaching the northern shore of the Gulf of 
Lions, with southerly winds, the greatest cautl ° , 
necessary, as the currents with these winds set strong y 
to the northward and north-westward, and many 
vessels have been wrecked. 

Route 1,020. Gibraltar to Sardinia, Sicily or Napoli 
(Naples) 

There is a summer route, and a winter route, as 
follows:— 

(a) Summer route .—With a fair wind, pass between 
Isla de Alboran and the coast of Spain (about Jd 
miles distant), and midway between Islas Balearcs 
(Balearic islands) and the coast of Africa, j alon §A, 
south coast of Sardinia, and north or south ot sicuy 
according to the port to which bound. 


With an easterly wind, work to windward in mid¬ 
channel, and then between the Islas Baleares (Balearic 
islands) and the coast of Africa, keeping nearer the 
coast of Africa with the wind to the southward of 
east, but nearer the islands with the wind to the 

Winter route.— Keep along the coast °f Spam 
as far as Cabo de Palos, and thence make for the 
south end of Sardinia, and pass north or south of 
Sicily. 

Route 1 , 021 .—Gibraltar to Malta 

(a) Summer route (May to Septow^.-Keep in 
the middle of the channel until abreast of Cabo de 
Gata and thence along the African coast as far as 
Cap Bon to profit by the easterly current, posing 
north of La Galite. Thence proceed direct for Malta 
passing north or south of Isola di Pantelleria and the 
Maltese islands according to circumstances. 

(b) Winter route (October to April). Westerly 
winds (S.W. to N.W.) principally prevail, making 
it desirable to keep along the coast of Spain as far 
as Cabo de Palos, and then steer for thesouthcoast 
of Sardinia. Under all circumstances the African 
mast should be avoided in the winter, as the northerly 
Sbs make it a dangerous lee shore. From south of 
Sardinia make for Cap Bon, and pass north of Isola 
di Pantelleria and Gozo. With a strong south¬ 
westerly wind, however, the African coast may be 

^AoS.-IfTeavfng Gibraltar with an easterly wind 
work to windward in mid-channel as far as Cabo de 
Palos, and thence to the south end of Sardinia. Thence 
make for Cap Bon, and pass north or south of Isola 
diPanteUeria and the Maltese islands according to 
circumstances. 

Route 1,022.— Reserved as spare. 

Route 1,023.— Reserved as spare. 

Route 1,024. Malta to Gibraltar 

/„) ritual route.— With a fair wind, after passing 
Cam rocks keep well off the African coast to avoid 
Sie easterly’current, and make the s P anls b co ast about 
Cabo de Palos, afterwards keeping along it to 
Gibraltar. 


EES,* rmi. **,-,*-*•-*'■ 
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Great care is requisite in making the Strait of 
Gibraltar in the thick weather which usually accom¬ 
panies easterly winds, as vessels mistaking the Rock of 
Gibraltar for Sierra Bullones (Apes’ hill) and sup¬ 
posing they were passing through the strait and vice 
versa, have been wrecked in Mala and Tetuan bays, 
where the land is low. 

With north-westerly winds work along the coast 
of Sicily to Isola Marettimo, taking care to avoid the 
Graham shoal with 15 feet (4 m 6) water over it, which 
lies about 23 miles from the shore abreast Capo San 
Marco; and then work across to the south coast of 
Sardinia and the south coast of Spain. The difficulty 
of getting to windward with a westerly wind increases 
as the Strait of Gibraltar is approached, vessels being 
frequently obliged to remain some days at anchor 
on the coast. Short tacks should be made along the 
Spanish coast to avoid the easterly current in mid¬ 
channel. 

caution. If a north-westerly gale be encountered 
between Malta and Isola di Pantelleria, it is better to 
put back to Malta rather than risk straining the 
ship in the heavy sea then met in that channel. 


Section C. 

(b) Alternative route.— Another route, and recom¬ 
mended as a better one, is, on leaving Malta, to stand 
on the starboard tack towards the coast of Africa 
and work along it up to Cap Bon, and thence, as 
before, keeping well off the coast of Africa. 

Route 1,025.—Napoli (Naples), Sicily or Sardinia to 
Gibraltar 

At all times of the year pass along the south coasts 
of Sardinia and the Islas Baleares (Balearic islands) 
and keep along the coast of Spain from Cabo de 
Palos, noting the remarks in Route 1,024 (a) Paae 
229 and 230. g 

Route 1,026. Genova (Genoa) and Gulf of Lions to 
Gibraltar 

At all times of the year make for Cabo de San 
Antonio, and then keep along the coast of Spain 
noting the remarks in Route 1,024 (a) Page 229 
and 230. 

Route 1,027.— Reserved as spare. 


(iii) ROUTES FROM PORTS O 

Route 1,028. Sierra Leone or Arquipelago de Cabo 
Verde to Channel 

Stand to the north-westward into the north-east 
trade wind. Run through the trade, passing west 
of the Arquipelago de Cabo Verde, and then follow 
the route recommended for sailing vessels from the 
Cape Town to England {see Route 1,044 and Chart 
5,308 (in pocket at the end of the book) ). 

Route 1,029. Sierra Leone to Ascension island 

When clear of St. Ann shoals run along the coast, 
within 50 miles of the land, until past Cape Palmas 
when an endeavour should be made to cross the 
Equator between the meridians of 3° 00' W. and 
8° 00' W., and then, without making a tack. Ascension 
island will be fetched. During the month of Novem¬ 
ber long-continued calms and a strong north-westerly 
current are experienced in the vicinity of St. Ann 
shoals. 

Route 1,030. Gold Coast, Nigeria or Bight of Biafra 
to Sierra Leone or intermediate ports 

(1) To Sierra Leone.— From the northern part of 
the Bight of Biafra (where the principal Oil rivers 
are) stand south, and, if possible, pass to the west¬ 
ward of Fernando Poo and cross the equator as soon 
as possible, unless the vessel can lie up as high as 
west-north-west. When southward of the equator 
stand to the westward in the equatorial current, and 
as westing is made the wind will be found to shift 
gradually round to the south-east. When in about 
long. 10° W. recross the equator and shape course 
for Sierra Leone. 

From any place in the Gulf of Guinea, eastward 
of Cape Palmas, stand to the southward into the 
equatorial current, and then proceed as above. 

(2) To Intermediate ports.— In working to wind¬ 
ward in the Bight of Benin, it is advisable to stand 
off on the starboard tack during the day, and inshore 
on the port tack by night, tacking should the wind 
veer towards the west. If going some distance along 
the Guinea coast it is advisable to stand across the 
equator and make westing in the equatorial current. 

In the harmattan season (December to February) 
the Guinea current near the land in this bight is 
checked, and inshore a westerly set is felt. 

Route 1,031. Gold Coast, Nigeria or Bight of 
Biafra to Channel. 

Stand to the southward of the equator into the 
Equatorial current, and then make westing, as from 
the Bight of Biafra to Sierra Leone. Re-cross the 

See Section D. Part /. In 


THE WEST COAST OF AFRICA 

equator in about long. 20° W., and then, as from the 
Cape of Good Hope (see Route 1,044), run through 
the North-East Trade, and shape a course for the 
English channel. 

Route 1,032. Gold Coast, Nigeria or Bight of 
Biafra to South America 

(&) Via St. Helena. —Keep in the Guinea current 
until in the Bight of Biafra, and then work along the 
coast as far as the River Congo, from whence there 
will generally be little difficulty in reaching St. Helena 
by keeping on the port tack. From Cape Palmas 
a vessel on the starboard tack will generally reach 
Cap Lopez, and often south of Annobon. 

From St. Helena, keep in the South-East Trade, at 
about lat. 20° S., until leaving Ilhas Trindade, when 
edge off for Rio de Janeiro, or directly thence to the 
required destination. 

(b) Via Ascension. —Stand to the southward on 
the starboard tack, generally weathering Ilha de Sao 
Thome, as far as the equator; then stand to the west¬ 
ward, taking care to keep in the Equatorial current. 
Nothing will at first be made, but the vessel will be 
pretty sure to come up as she proceeds to the west¬ 
ward. 

From Cape Coast Castle stand across the equator 
on the starboard tack, and then as above. 

For vessels from the coast south of the Equator 
the winds are always favourable, gradually backing 
from south-west to south-east as the island is 
approached. 

From Ascension, stand through the South-East 
Trade wind, to pick up Route 1,007 from Channel 
to South America and by it direct to the required 
destination. 

Route 1,033. Gold Coast, Nigeria or Bight of Biafra, 
along the west coast of Africa to Cape Town or round 
the Cape of Good Hope 

(1) .To Cape Town.— Along the whole shore of 
the Bight of Biafra work to windward with the land 
and sea breezes, anchoring when necessary to prevent 
being set northward by the current, especially during 
April and May, the season of calms and tornadoes. 
J? rom ^ a P Lopez to the Congo maintain a good 
offing, only approaching the shore to take advantage 
of the land breezes, which begin to blow at, or a few 
hours before, sunrise. In February, and sometimes 
in October, the sea breeze is so well to the westward 
as to enable vessels to lie along the coast on either 
tack, but during May the wind blows steadily along 
the coast from south and south-by-east, night and 
day, with a northerly current of one knot. 

’■X on pages 340 and 341. 
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thp Congo stream either keep 200 miles 
To cr ° S 't or keep in anchoring ground; the latter 
off the coast or k v is t0 beat alongshore as 

Purred- The "Vf' 5° 44 ' S „ Long. 12° 08 K), 
far as Ponta £ | an k of soundings in order to anchor 
SfwS falls light, and stretching across when the 

Sea r bre6 ^e ^Congo ^Luanda, anchor every night when 
From the Con Z ,• ht . we i g h with the first of the 
the sea br f c Vtinue on the port tack until about 
land brC then *tack° and by the time the sea breeze fails 
1 nrowess will have been made to the southward, 
good p g h b when in the neigh- 

Ponta Smeiri^has, as the current 
bt fm°5?e northward with considerable force, a good 
S f t off ffieland for 50 or 60 miles will enable the 
stretch off it seldom answers to 

vessel to Warner F away from the i an d 

W ° rk than^O or 60 miles, as beyond these limits the 

almost invariably experienced closer inshore, would 
southward of Cape Negro there is no diffi- 

a 

good teS 5 To thejo«hw“d 
of Cape Frio northerly winds may be expected tro 
May to August. 

n\ To Cape of Good Hope.—S tand off and run 
through the Trade, and approach the Cape as when 
bound from England. See Route 1,00 . 

Route 1,034. Ascension to Channel 

Ascension island lies on the direct route from Cape 
Town to the Channel, Follow the relevant part of 
Route 1,044. 

Route 1,035. Ascension to ports in South America 

Take the relevant part of Route 1,032 (b). 

Route 1,036. Ascension to St. Helena 

Proceed southward on the port tack, and_w 
beyond the limit of the Trade wind make S t 
re-enter the Trade sufficiently far to windward to 
ensure weathering St. Helena island. A 8 
on the starboard tack, or decreasing their > 

until St. Helena island bears about 010 . 

Route 1,037. Ascension to Cape Town or Cape of 
Good Hope . 

Run to the southward on the port tackthroug, 
and then out of, the South-East Trade. Then stand 
south-eastward with the object of cr g ^ 
Greenwich meridian in between lat. 35 b - a i 
(Lat. 30° S. will be crossed probably not westwar 
of about Long. 14° W.). 

Continue between the parallels of 35° S. and 
and make destination from the south-wes . 

If bound to the Indian ocean without calling a 
intermediate port, proceed as in Route i,uo . 

Route 1,038. Ascension to the coast of Africa 

Notes .—Leaving Ascension island on ^he st 
board tack, a veisel will fetch the coast of Atnca, 
according to the season of the year, at m s p 
between Cap Lopez and Luanda or the 

southward. In the month of May, how ^ j 
wind hangs to the east all the way over, and , 

will not weather Annobon; on the other h , * h 
vessel, carrying a press of sail, will h 0 w- 

wmdward of the Congo. Two prccautio • > 

ever, requisite, the first is not to get northward ot me 
Parallel of 3° 00' N. or 4° 00' N., and the second, 

See Section D. Part 


to bring the port of destination to bear more than 
about 160°; an occasional short tack, as the wind 
shifts a little, may therefore be necessary, but the 
whole passage may sometimes be made with a tree 
wind. 

Route 1,039. Ascension to Sierra Leone 

Take passage as directly as navigation permits. 

Route 1,040. St. Helena to ports on the east coast of 
South America 

Take the relevant part of Route 1,032 (a). It 
bound to Montevideo pass about 100 south¬ 

ward of Ilha de Trindade; steer thence as directly as 
possible to destination. 

Route 1,041. St. Helena to Ascension and the Channel 

Both St. Helena and Ascension he on or very close 

to the route from Cape Town tbe Channel, 
the relevant part of Route 1,044. 

Route 1,042. St. Helena to West Coast of Africa 

Vessels will generally fetch as far to the southward 
as Benguela, except in May when the South-Ea 
Trade has more easting in it and the lee current 
strong To all places northward of Benguela, there¬ 
fore ihe winds are favourable. They veer round 
from south-east to south and south-west as the coast 
is approached. 

Route 1,043. St. Helena to Cape Town or Cape of 
Good Hope , 

l at ’ in° to 14° W) Then keep between these 
Hope from the south-west. 

If bound to the Indian oceanwithout calling at an 
intermediate port, proceed as in Route 1,08/. 

Route 1,174. 

distancT'to the eastward, to avoid missing it, if intend¬ 
ing to call there. 

r- ct Helena steer a direct course for Ascension. 

Swiss ,*" 11 T re “ hin8 ,hcse shape 

course for the English channel. 

Nous.-*. “ 

of the Arquipelagt w hen near them the most 

the Wind draw to the N-W-. wbe e ™ be taken . If 

convement channel thro g after passing the 

easterly winds ar e ^per shou id still be 

««*»">» ^ wm 

probably be sooner lound. 

Index on pages 340 and 341. 
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From November to February, a vessel should pass 
about 50 miles westward of Ilha das Flores and Ilha 
do Corvo; but from June to August, at about 250 
miles westward of these islands. At other times of 
the year, at intermediate positions. 

(2) To Bordeaux. —Proceed as in (1) above but 
begin to make easting on reaching lat. 30° N., passing 
between Ilha Terceira and Ilha de Sao Miguel in the 
Arquipelago dos Azores and rounding the north-west 
point of Spain at from 60 to 80 miles distance. 

Route 1,045. Cape Town or Cape of Good Hope to 
West Indies, Gulf of Mexico, Spanish Main or New 
York 

Follow the route to the Channel (see Route 1,044) 
as far as long. 5° E. and then steer with a fair trade 
wind, towards Isla de Fernando de Noronha. On 
reaching lat. 10° S., at about long. 30° W., stand 
more to the northward, so as to cross the equator 
between long. 31° and 34° W., and as soon as the 
North-East Trade has been picked up, steer through 
it, and thence as follows:— 

(1) To New York.—E ndeavour to reach lat. 30° 
N. in long. 70° W. and thence steer as directly as 
possible to New York. 

(2) To Spanish Main, Trinidad and the Guianas. 
Proceed towards New York as in (1) above; and 
leave that route when clear of the Equatorial counter- 
current and proceed westwards to destination as 
described in Route 1,006 (3). 


Section C. 

(3) To Leeward islands, Jamaica, Belizp or „ 

in the Gulf of MExico.-Proceed as £ ( 2 ) JL° Rrs 

making westward as described in Route 1 on* ’ 

(4) To Cuba. —As above, but make w«t ]' 

described in Route 1,006 (1). e Westward as 

Route 1,046. Cape Town to South American DO rt* 

Follow Route 1,045 as far as ahnnt i™ 
in lat. 20° S. and then run along this parallel 
fair South-East Trade wind to long 30° a 

steer direct for Rio de Janeiro, or if f or pwts^oT 
southward, pick up, at long. 35° W the n,,1 th 5 
route from the Channel, Route 1,007 ( 6 ) 7 ( 7 ) or S 
to the required destination. V K )> or W» 

Route 1,047. Cape Town, northward, to ports on 
west coast of Africa pons on 

First obtain a good offing to the north-westward 
as squalls from the north-west or west-north-wS am 
not infrequent near the coast, and have been ex 
penenced m both seasons. Steer northward fu 
South-East Trade wind, taking'aStl ^ £ 
Benguella current. 5 ine 

Bound to ports on the coast eastward of Cape 
Palmas proceed as directly as navigation permfts 
after first obtaining the good offing described above 

Route 1,048 to 1,050.— Reserved as spare. 

Routes from Cape Town eastward into and throush 
the Indian ocean are described in Part II of Section C. 


See Section D. Part I. Index on pages 340 and 341. 




















SECTION C. PART I. 


Chapter II 

SAILING-SHIP ROUTES FROM PORTS ON THE 
WESTERN SIDE OF THE ATLANTIC OCEAN 


(i) ROUTES FROM PORTS ON EAST COAST OF NORTH AMERICA 


Route 1051. Canadian ports and eastern ports of 
the United States to the Channel 

The prevailing winds are fair, and the current 
favourable (Gulf stream and North Atlantic current). 
Steer either by Great Circle or by Rhumb line, 
taking care to avoid ice, and to keep clear, so far as 
possible, of the North Atlantic Lane Routes (des¬ 
cribed in the General Remarks at the beginning of 
Chapter II of Section B, Part I, Steamship Routes 
for the Atlantic ocean). 

The Routes that follow, named as from 
“ New York,” are suitable for all ports on 
east coast, from Halifax to the southward, 
adapted, as necessary, to latitude of depar¬ 
ture. 


Route 1052. New York to Cape Town or Cape of 
Good Hope 

On leaving New York, make for the intersection 
of lat. 35° N. with long. 45° W. It is better to be 
about 60 miles to the northward of this position m 
midsummer, and the same amount to the southward 
at midwinter. From this point there are two chief 
routes according to time of year, so as to have the 
shortest possible time in the Doldrums. 

(a) May to September .—Steer thence so as to cross 
lat. 25° N., in long. 30° W., and thence through the 
North-East Trade until meeting the South-East Trade 
between lat. 1° and 5° N. On doing so, put the ship 
on the starboard tack, crossing lat. 5° N. between 
long. 17° and 20° W.—the more eastern longitude 
in July and August—and then go round °n the other 
tack, crossing the equator between 25° and 23 VV-. 
See also Route 1,007(3) for notes on crossing the 
equator. Thence stand to the southward through 
the South-East Trade, and begin to make easting 
from lat. 25° S„ long. 30° W., running due east along 
the parallel of 35° S. as soon as it is reached, direct 
to destination. 


(b) October to April .—From the position in lat. 
35° N., long. 45° W„ take a direct track through the 
North-East Trades, so as to cross lat. 5° N. between 
20° and 23° W. The southerly winds will be met with 
in about lat. 7° N.; and on doing so, put the ship 
°n whichever tack gives the most southing, and cross 
the equator between 20° and 24° W. See also Route 
1>007 (3) as in (a) above. 

Stand through the South-East Trades on an easy 
bowline, and when these winds are lost, steer sou “*‘ 
eastward so as to cross lat. 30° S. in about long- JO 
" •» and thence so as to cross the meridian of Green¬ 
wich in lat. 40° S. From this point, steer direct tor 
Cape Town, taking care not to be set to the north¬ 
ward by the Southern Ocean and Benguela currents, 
making to the north-eastward somewhat across the 


For general directions for rounding the Cape of 
G°°d Hope when bound to the Indian ocean or to 
Australia, see Route 1,087. 


Route 1,053. New York to South American ports. 
( 6 ee note after Route 1,051). 
i & Routc L052 as far as lat. 5° S., and then Route 
1,007 (4), ( 5 ), ( 6 ), ( 7 ) and ( 8 ), accordingly as bound 
See Section D. Port I. 


to Recife and the north coast of Brazil, to Rio de 
Janeiro, to Rio de La Plata, to Bahia Blanca, or round 
the Horn. See Navigational Notes in Route 1,007 (9). 

Note .—Crossing the equator between March and 
September, when the wind is from the south-eastward 
and the current near the coast sets to the northward, 
keep from 120 to 150 miles clear of the land until well 
to the southward, and also keep to windward of the 
port when running in for it; but from October to 
January, when north-easterly winds prevail and the 
current sets south-westward, the coast may be 
approached to a prudent distance with advantage, 
and the port steered for direct. Vessels on this coast 
between October and March (the period of the North- 
East Monsoon), if bound to Rio de Janeiro, must 
be on their guard against the constant and heavy 
swell which sets in, making it dangerous to approach 
the entrance or islands off the entrance until the sea 
breeze has set in. 


Route 1,054. New York to Rio Amazonas (See note 
after Route 1,051). 

On leaving New York, stand to the eastward, so as 
to cross long. 50° W. at about lat 33 N. Turn 
southward then, and make as directly as possible to 
destination, but nothing to the westward of long 
43 ° W. until reaching lat. 5 N., on account of the 
west-going Equatorial current, which will be strong 
on the port beam. 

In July and August it will be advisable to make for 
lone 37° W., lat. 20° N., and stand southward 
then until the South-East Trade wind is picked up, 
between 5° and 10° N., thus approaching the Rio 
Amazonas from well to the eastward. 

Route 1,055. New York to Caribbean Sea, and Gulf 
of Mexico. (See note after Route 1,051). 

m To Barbados or Trinidad.— After leaving New 
York make good easting, passing either side of 
Bermuda but steering so as to cross the meridian 
of 60° or even 56° W., according to the season of 
the year, before entering the tropic and steering to 
l£e southward, always allowing for the current to 
leeward. _ , 

(2) To Antigua or Leeward isLANDS.-Proceed as 
in (I) but it will not be necessary to go so far to the 
eastward as long. 60° W. ... . . 

(Vi To Mona passage.— Proceed as for (1) above 
long. 66° W. will be a sufficiently eastward position 
on entering the tropic. 

C4J To Jamaica or Colon (Panama canal). P - 
eeedas in “l) above, and then by Turk s Island 
066 orro and the Windward passage, which is the 

, 5 \ To Puerto La Guaira (Lat. 10 37 N., Long. 

or PORTS TO THE EASTWARD ON THE 

Spanish Main —Keep eastward as in (1) and then 

to gain it. 

Index on pages 340 and 341. 
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(6) To THE Gulf of Mexico— After passing 
Jamaica by (4), above, round Cabo San Antonio 
(west extreme of Cuba) and steer then as directly as 
possible for destination. 

Notes.— The currents in the neighbourhood of 
the mouth of the Mississippi are very uncertain, fog 
and haze are very prevalent, especially in summer 
and autumn, the mud banks are very low, and the 
wind generally from the eastward; soundings should 
be obtained well to windward. If approaching from 
the southward or south-westward, great attention 
should be paid to checking the latitude, for the bank 
is so steep that the first cast may be 35 fathoms 
(64“0) only 3 or 4 miles from the South pass. 

If bound to any southern port of the Gulf, a vessel 
should strike the eastern edge of the Yucatan bank 


Section C. 

between the parallels of 22° and 22i° N., and 
knowledge of the exact point made is of great im 
portance to check the longtitude, especially durine 
the rainy season, March to September, when obser¬ 
vations can seldom be obtained. Sounding therefore 
must be used early and constantly. In this season it 
is best to take the inshore track across the bank as 
regular land and sea breezes then prevail; but if 
bound to Vera Cruz in the Norther season (See West 
Indies Pilot, Vol. I), September to March, it is best to 
pursue the outer track, i.e., between the Arrecife 
Sisal and the outer cays, and out into the open 
between the West Triangle and Nuevo cays. ^ 

Route 1,056.— Reserved as spare. 

Route 1,057.— Reserved as spare. 


(ii) ROUTES FROM THE GULF OF MEXICO 


Route 1,058. New Orleans to New York or the 
Channel 

Pass through Florida strait, taking full advantage 
of the Gulf stream, proceeding in it up the coast of 
the United States, if bound to New York; but if for 
the Channel str ding to the north-eastward, so as 
to cross the meridian of 60° W., at lat. 40° N., and 
thence continue as directly as possible, with a favour¬ 
able current and with prevailing westerly winds, to 
destination. 

Route 1,059. New Orleans to Colon (Panama canal) 
or Mosquito coast 

(1) To Colon.— When trading between New Or¬ 
leans and Colon steer to pass 5 to 10 miles off Cabo 
San Antonio, Cuba, to a position 25 miles east- 
north-eastward of Farrall rock. Banco Gorda, 
and from thence pass 5 to 10 miles westward of Old 
Providence island, and from there steer direct to 
Colon. 


(2) To Mosquito coast.— Bound for the Mosquito 
coast after passing Cabo San Antonio steer to pass 
westward of Swan island and Cayos Vivario, and 
thence through the Mosquito channel. 

See Directions for the Mosquito channel in West 
Indies Pilot, Vol. I. 

Route 1,060. South-west part of Gulf of Mexico to 
the Atlantic (New York or the Channel) 

From the south-west ports in the Gulf of Mexico 
take the passage inshore along the coast of Yucatan, 
where the adverse current is weak. Bound eastward 
pass over the Yucatan bank within the shoals, but 
the passage between Arrecife Sisal and the coast 
should only be taken by daylight. In returning 
through Florida strait from any part of the Gulf, and 
in proceeding up the Atlantic coast of the United 
States, take all possible advantage of the Gulf stream. 
(See Route 1,058). 

Route 1,061.— Reserved as spare. 


(iii) ROUTES FROM CARIBBEAN 

Route 1,062. Belize to Channel or New York 

(1) To the Channel.— Proceed direct to Havana, 
thence through Florida strait with the Gulf stream 
to about midway between Bermuda and Halifax; 
thence after crossing the meridian of 40° W. in about 
lat. 45° N., continue direct to England. 

(2) To New York.— Take passage as described in 
Route 1,058. 

Route 1,063. Belize to New Orleans 

Steer to pass 35 miles eastward of Isla Mujeres, and 
thence continue as directly as possible to destination. 

Route 1,064. Colon or Columbian ports to the 
Channel, New York or New Orleans 

(1) To the Channel.— Steer to pass through the 
Windward passage, between Haiti and Cuba, and 
thence free on the starboard tack into the westerly 
winds. When in the westerlies, steer to cross the 
meridian of 40° W. in about lat. 44° N. in the summer 
months, and about lat. 40° N. in the winter months. 
Thence continue as directly as possible to the Channel. 

Note.— A vessel will make most easting in starting, 
during the summer months when the Trade is eastward 
of south. 

(2) To New York.— Pass through Windward pass¬ 
age as in (1) above and, having cleared Turk’s island, 
stand to the north-westward in the Antilles current 
until picking up the Gulf stream in lat. 27° N.’ 
northward of the Bahama islands, and thence proceed 
as directly as possible along the Atlantic coast of the 
United States. Also see East Coast of the United 
States Pilot, Vols. I and n. 

See Section D. Part I. 1 


lA AND WEST INDIAN ISLANDS 

(3) To New Orleans. —Take the reverse of Route 
1,059 (1) as far as the position off Farrall rock, after 
which a course can be shaped to pass 30 to 40 miles 
westward of Cabo San Antonio, and then to the 
mouths of the Mississippi. 

Route 1,065. From ports of the Spanish Main to the 
northward. 

From any of the ports along the Venezuelan coast 
and along the Main in the Caribbean sea, work along 
shore to the eastward in the eddies or counter current, 
until able to fetch the desired port on the starboard 
tack. At times, however, off Venezuela, the westerly 
current is so far inshore, that vessels have to cross it 
and work up northward of it, as mentioned, for 
Curasao (see Route 1,067). In the winter, when the 
wind is well to the north-eastward, it is necessary to 
make more easting than in summer, when the wind 
is in places eastward of south. 

From any of the Venezuelan ports, the Mona 
passage between Puerto Rico and Haiti is the best 
route for sailing vessels bound to New York, to any 
United States Atlantic port, or to the Channel. 

Route 1,066. Jamaica to New York, Halifax, or the 
Channel 

Take one of the two following routes, according 
to season. 

(a) April to September. —Run to leeward round 
the western end of Cuba, and then through Florida 
strait, thus getting full benefit of the Gulf stream. 
Thence proceed as described in Route 1,058. 

(b) October to March .—At this season of the year, 
northerly winds prevail in the Florida strait, and the 
* on pages 340 and 341, 
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windward passage should be preferred, although 
h ns are frequently opposed here by contrary winds 
and currents. These may to some extent be overcome 
hv keeping nearer the coast of Santo Domingo, Haiti, 
as there a windward current is frequently found. 

When through the Windward passage, use either 
the Crooked island, Mayaguana, or Caicos passages 
according as the wind may favour, and from thence 
Seed direct to New York or Halifax. If bound 
to the Channel, see Route 1,064, onward from 
Windward passage. 


Route 1,067. Jamaica to Curasao or ports of the 
Main 

Work to windward along the south coast of Haiti, 
where at full and change of the moon, and also near 
the time of the autumnal equinox, there is often a 
counter or easterly set, until on, or to windward of, 
the meridian of Curasao; then stand across for it 
when certain of fetching well to windward to allow 
for the prevailing westerly current. In the summer 
months it is necessary to make more easting than in 
the winter months, as the wind has more southing 
in it and the current is stronger than during the winter 


Note .—Should a vessel, having reached the Main, 
find herself to leeward of her port, she will usually find 
a counter or easterly set near the shore in which she 
can work up; failing to do this, if eastward of the 
meridian of 70° W., she may possible have again to 
cross the prevailing westerly set, and work up north¬ 
ward of lat. 14° or 15° N. 

Route 1,068. From any West Indian island to United 
States ports, to Canadian ports or to the Channel 

The great object for sailing vessels is to get north 
into the westerly winds as speedily as possible, and 
Bermuda lies in the track (or near the best track) for 
this purpose, though a course east or west of it may 


be taken according to the direction of the wind met 
with and the season of the year. A more northerly 
route is followed in the summer season than in the 
winter. 

From Barbados, fetch to windward of all the 
islands, but from the other Windward islands pass 
close to leeward of Antigua, taking care not to come 
within a depth of 10 or 12 fathoms (18 m 3 to 21“9). 

Having cleared the other islands, and when steering 
directly for Bermuda, vessels sometimes fall to the 
eastward of the course, and find it very difficult to 
make the latter island when westerly winds prevail; 
in this case take advantage of the Trade wind to reach 
the meridians of 68° or 70° W. before going north of 
the parallel of 25° N. 

Bound to the Channel, or Western Europe, it is 
seldom advisable to pass to the eastward of the 
Arquipelago dos Azores (Azores), but a passage 
between Ilha do Corvo and Ilha das Flores and the 
other islands of the Arquipelago is recommended by 
some navigators. If easterly winds are met with after 
passing the Arquipelago d6s Azores, still keep on 
the starboard tack, as by so doing westerly winds will 
probably be sooner found. 


Route 1,069. Barbados to Demerara or other ports to 
the eastward of it 

Keep close on a wind until abreast the port before 
attempting to cross the prevailing westerly current, 
particularly during and near the months of August 
and September when the current is strong and the 
wind well to the southward of east. At this season 
a square-rigged vessel might find it necessary to beat 
to windward to get abreast her port before crossing 
the current. It has been recommended at this season 
that sailing vessels should not come southward of 
lat. 8° N. until they are certain of fetching their port. 


(IV) ROUTES FROM RIO AMAZONAS AND SOUTH AMERICAN PORTS TO 
THE SOUTHWARD AND FROM CABO DE HORNOS (CAPE HORN) 

TO THE EASTWARD. 

Route 1070. Rio Amazonas to Recife 


n.uuie mj/u. ruo Ainazunas ncure 
(a) General route .—The general route is close 
inshore out of the influence of the westerly current, 
and by taking advantage of the current, tidal stream, 
and every slant of wind, a sailing vessel will generally 
perform the voyage from Rio Amazonas to Recife in 
about 30 days. During the prevalence of east-north¬ 
easterly and north-easterly winds a current sets to 
east-south-eastward along and near the coast; this 
fact is well known to the masters of the coasting craft 
and is taken advantage of by them. 

When the weather will admit, a vessel may anchor 
off any part of the coast without danger. In working 
along shore, the dry season (July to December) is 
considered preferable, as the winds are then fresh and 
steady. Stand off during the day, and in towards the 
land at night, so as to be near the coast in the morn- 
ln S to take advantage of the land wind, by which a 
good sailing vessel will make from 40 to 50 miles a 
day. 

In the rainy season (January to June), working to 
windward is more tedious, as calms, light variable 
winds, squalls and rain prevail. In this case stand 
on the tack that is most favourable, and, as a general 
™ le > do not go outside 30 fathoms (54 m 9) water. 
Should the wind be steady, tack as in the dry season, 
out do not lose sight of the coast. 

( b ) Alternative route.—Should, however, the mari- 
uw prefer standing direct to the northward from Rio 
Amazonas across the equator Into about 10 N., aim 

cn tack, he will save wear of men, sails and rigging, 
and will probably reach Recife in about the same time. 

_ n I 


Route 1,071. 
Channel 


Rio Amazonas to New York or the 


fe in about tne same 

See Section D. Part I. Index on pages 340 t 


After getting a good offing, stand northward as 
close to the wind as possible, so as to pick up the 
main Atlantic routes to the northward; that to New 
York (see Route 1,044) at about lat. 10 to 15 N„ 
and that to the Channel (see Route 1,045) between 
lats 25° and 30° N., passing well to westward of the 
Arquipelago dos Azores (Azores) during the summer 
months, but further to the eastward or even between 
the islands of the group, during the winter months. 
See also Route 1,073. 

Route 1,072 .—Reserved as spare. 

Route 1,073. Recife and Brazilian ports (to the 
northward) to the Channel or to New York 

(1) To the Channel.— From Recife and the north 
coast of Brazil, after obtaining a good offing, stand 
to the northward at once, and after crossing the 
doldrums, stand through the North-East Trade into 
the Westerlies, and shape a course for the English 
Channel. It is seldom advisable to pass eastward of 
the Arquipelago dos A?ores (Azores) but should 
the wind draw to the north-westward when near 
them the most convenient channel through them 
may be selected, If easterly winds are experienced 
after passing the Arquipelago dos A ? 6res it w.U be 
more advantageous to keep on the starboard tack 
and make northing, as westerly winds will probably 
sooner be found. 

(2) To Nbw York and North American ports. 
Proceed as in (1) above, and when the doldrums are 
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crossed, and the North-East Trade wind reached, 
stand direct for the required destination by the mam 
sailing route from Cape of Good Hope from about 
lat. 10° N. (See Route 1,045 (1)). 

Route 1,074. P6rto do Salvador (Baia) to Europe or 
to North America 

In leaving the ports immediately to the southward 
of Recife for Europe, the north-east winds sometimes 
compel sailing vessels to keep on the port tack for 
10 or 15 days, and to stand south-eastward, or even 
south-south-eastward, to the parallels of 28° or 32 
S.; and as far east as the meridian of Ilha da Trindade. 
Then on the starboard tack it should be possible to 
weather the easternmost part of ihe coast, and also 
Ilha de Fernando de Noronha. As northing is made 
the wind will veer from east to south-east, and the 
equator should be crossed in 27° to 29° W. 

Route 1,075. Rio de Janeiro to Porto do Salvador 
(Baia) or Recife 

General Notes .—In going to the northward along 
the east coast of Brazil, it is preferable first to make 
a stretch to the south-eastward. Working along the 
coast, bordered by reefs, subject to currents, and 
light winds at night, cannot be attended with much 
success. 

The Brazil monsoons do not extend more than 
120 or 150 miles out to sea. Beyond this limit the 
trade wind is found, which generally blows between 
south-east and east. 

(a) November to February .—From Rio de Janeiro 
to the northward, during the months of November, 
December, January and February, fresh north-east 
winds and a southerly current of one or 1^ knots 
extend along the coast, especially in the vicinity of 
Cabo de Sao Tome, the wind being also more northerly 
than in the offing; therefore it is necessary to stand 
for 450 to 600 miles to the east-south-eastward 
before tacking. The months of November, December 
and January, especially the latter two, are the most 
unfavourable months for going to the northward. 
During the other two or three months of the North- 
East Monsoon, do not stand further eastward than 
actually necessary for weathering the Abrolhos islets, 
as from their parallel northward the winds will be 
about east or east by south. 

(b) March to September .—From March to Sep¬ 
tember close the coast as near as possible, taking 
advantage of the change of wind near the land, and 
making short tacks to the eastward on meeting the 
fresh north-east winds off Cabo Frio and Cabo S2o 
Tome, which sometimes blow during the South-East 
Monsoon. Then continue along the coast at dis¬ 
tances of from 30 to 90 miles. A more easterly route 
is generally used, but if bound for Porto do Salvador 
it does not appear advantageous to stand too far off 
the land. 

Route 1,076. Rio de Janeiro to Europe or North 
America 

Make first a stretch to the south-eastward to about 
long. 35° W., and then stand northward, in the South- 
East Trade, crossing the equator between 27° and 32° 
W.; and after passing through the doldrums, steer 
direct for American ports, or to the north-westward, 
and westward of the Arquipelago dos Azores (Azores)’ 
if bound to European ports. 

Route 1,077. Rio de Janeiro to the Cape of Good 
Hope 

Stand to the south-eastward and cross the meridian 
of 30° W. in about lat. 32° S.; 20° W. in lat. 354° S. 
10° W. in lat. 37° S.; the meridian of Greenwich in 
lat. 37*° S.; and 10° E. in lat. 37° S.; making the 
Cape of Good Hope from the south-westward. 

If bound to the Indian ocean, without c allin g at 
Cape Town, cross the meridian of Greenwich in about 
lat. 40° S., and run eastward on that parallel. See 
Section C., Part II, Chapter I., and Route 1,087. 


Route 1,078. Rio de La Plata 
America 


Section C. 

o Europe or to North 


See Section D. Part I. Index on pages 340 and 341. 


Take one of the two routes described below 
according to season. ’ 

(a) May to September.— From May to September 
proceed direct to Cabo Frio, and thence across the 
equator in 27° to 29° W., as from Rio de Janeiro 
See Route 1,076. 

(b) October to April.— From October to April 
stand to the eastward to beyond long. 30° W. and 
thence to the northward into and through the Trade 
wind, as from Rio de Janeiro. See Route 1,076. 

Route 1,079. Rio de La Plata to the Cape of Good 
Hope 

On leaving the river, steer to pick up the parallel 
of 40° S. at long. 30° W. Thence, keep along that 
parallel as far as the meridian of Greenwich, whence 
steer directly for Cape Town, or, if bound to the 
Indian ocean without calling at that port, continue 
eastward along, or, in the summer, a few degrees 
southward of, the parallel of 40° S. See Route 1,087. 

Route 1,080. Rio de La Plata to the Falkland islands 

Keep well to the westward of the direct route until 
nearing the islands. 

Route 1,081. Rio de La Plata to round Cabo de 
Homos (Cape Horn) 

(a) Main route. —From the mouth of the river steer 
south-eastward so as to pick up and follow Route 
1,007 (8) (b). 

(b) Alternative route.—A. well recommended route 
is to follow that given in Route 1,007 (7). 

Note.—See Navigational Notes (a) and (b) in Route 
1,007 (9). 

Route 1,082.— Reserved as spare. 

Route 1,083. Cabo de Hornos (Cape Horn) to the 
Channel 

(1) From the Pacific to the Atlantic round 
Cabo de hornos. —Rounding the Horn from West to 
East is a comparatively easy matter, for the prevailing 
winds are favourable and the current sets strongly 
to the eastward as Cabo de Hornos itself is ap¬ 
proached. The passage is usually made between 
lals. 56° and 57° S. to the northward of the route from 
the Atlantic ocean to the Pacific ocean (see Route 
1,007 (8)); the current does not run strongly at 
50 miles southward from Cabo de Hornos. Decem¬ 
ber and January are the most favourable months; 
June and July, when easterly winds are not unusual, 
are the least favourable. August and September are 
months in which heavy westerly gales may be ex¬ 
pected, with snow and hail. 

See also Route 1,401 and Note under the same; 
and also, regarding fog, under Route 1,375. 

(2) From Cabo de Hornos to the Equator. 

(a) Usual route. —The usual route is to pass about 

80 miles southward of the Falkland islands, and to 
make for a central point in about lat. 35° S., long. 
30° W., but to the westward of it between April and 
August, or to the eastward of it from September to 
March. From this point there are two routes north¬ 
ward, according to season, as follows:— 

(i) April to August. —Stand northward to the 
intersection of lat. 10° S. with long. 25° W., keeping 
as much as possible to the westward of that meridian 
throughout, and cross the equator between 25° and 
28° W. It might even be possible to pass between 
Cabo Frio and Ilha da Trindade at this time of year. 

(ii) September to March. —From the position in 
lat. 35° S. stand on to the north-north-eastward to 
about long. 20° W, and lat. 25° S., and then run north¬ 
ward with the South-East Trade wind, and cross the 
equator between longs. 22° and 25° W. 
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fh\ Alternative routes consequent on ice conditions. 
SLe are three alternative routes (i), (it), and (in) 
M 0 w if ice is seen to be prevalent; they are particu- 
toty suitable to the months between October and 

Fe i b ce U Sy be met with eastward of Cabo de Homos 
J the Falkland islands at all times of the year, 
but is most common between October and February, 
Sch are the most favourable months for rounding 
Cabo de Hornos, as stated in (1) above. 

The mean ice limit for this region trends north- 
iSm Cabo de Homos, through Ut. 50“ S 
lone 52° W., as far as lat. 40 S„ long. 35 w -» but 
Sres have been met with as far west as the Falk- 
and? northward of 40° S. they are rare, but a good 
look-out should still be kept for them. 

Numerous icebergs and extensive icefields have also 
been seen different times in the space south-eastward 
of the above limit. Some of these icebergs have 
exceeded 20 miles in length, and were very numerous 
in 1892 1893, and 1894. In 1906 numerous icebergs 
were seen north-westward of the above limit; in 
long, about 56° 30' W. they extended from lat. 50 to 
45° 30' S. . . . 

Icebergs should, if possible, be passed to wind¬ 
ward to avoid the loose ice floating to leeward. 

(i) After rounding Cabo de Hornos steer so as to 
cross the parallel of 50° S. in about long. 51 W and 
the parallel of 40° S. in about long. 45 W., and then 
make northing until the South-East Trade is met, 
joining with Route 1,078 (b) from Rio de La Plata 
(October to April) at about lat. 35 S. 

(ii) Some navigators recommend the following 
route.—From October to February, pass westward 
of the Falkland islands, on account of the greater 
freedom from ice then, in that region, and then stand 
to the north-eastward, joining with alternative route 
(i) at lat. 35° S. in about long. 41° W. 

(iii) If unable to pass west of the Falkland islands, 
pass as close to the eastward as the wind will allow, 
and thence as above. 

caution. —If meeting with a foul wind, whilst to 
the southward of 40° S., it would be better to stand 
to the north-westward than to the eastward, as ice is 
likely to be encountered not far to the eastward ot 
the Falkland islands. 

(3) From the Equator to the Channel.— Follow 
Route 1,044 (i) Cape Town to the Channel, which 
joins the route from Cabo de Hornos at the Equator. 
From April to August keep on the western side ot 
the northward track, and from September to March 
on the eastern side. 

Route 1,084. Cabo de Homos (Cape Horn) to North 
American (East coast) ports 

(a) April to August.—Take Route 1,083, as far as 
lat. 10° S., long. 25° W., at which point the track 
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from the Cape of Good Hope to North American 
ports (Route 1,045(1)) crosses that from Cabo de 
Hornos; follow it to destination. 

(b) September to March. —Follow the route from 
Cabo de Hornos for these months, given in Route 
1,083, to lat. 15° S., long. 20° W., at which point it 
is crossed by the track from the Cape of Good Hope 
to North American ports (Route 1,045 (1); join this 
route and follow it to destination. 

Route 1,085. Cabo de Homos (Cape Horn) to South 
American (East coast) ports 
At all times of the year, after rounding Cabo de 
Hornos, stand northward with the Falkland current 
between the Falkland islands and Tierra del Fuego, 
and carry it up the coast, with the prevailing wes¬ 
terly winds, to Bahia Blanca or Rio de La Plata. See 
also Note under Route 1,401. 

From Rio de La Plata onwards to the northward, 
to Cabo Frio or Rio de Janeiro, see Route 1,078, 
and from Rio de Janeiro to Porto do Salvador, or 
Recife see Route 1,075. 

Route 1,086. Cabo de Homos (Cape Horn) to Cape 
Town 

Follow Route 1,083, taking particular notice of 
the remarks as to ice, as far as about lat. 50 S., long. 
45° W., and from this point, at all seasons steer a 
direct course with the prevailing westerly wind, and 
a favouring current to lat. 40° S., on the meridian ot 
Greenwich; thence steer in a north-easterly direction 
for Cape Town. See the relevant part of Route 
1 009 (2), Channel to Cape Town, “ Equator to the 
Cape • ” the Note and Caution under that route, 
dealing with the voyage after passing the meridian 
of Greenwich, are equally applicable to the route 
from Cabo de Hornos, as regards winds, currents, 
and the making of Cape Town itself. 

Route 1,087. Cabo de Hornos (Cape Horn) past the 
Cape of Good Hope to Indian ocean and Australian 
ports 

Take Route 1,086 as far as lat. 40° S., on the 
meridian of Greenwich, and from this point continue 
due East along that parallel, but from November to 
March a quicker passage will probably be made at 
about lat. 45° S., though better weather will be found 
at lat. 40° S. . 

Vessels from the North Atlantic bound eastward 
around the Cape of Good Hope, also make for the 
meridian of Greenwich, at lat. 40° S and the routes 
from Cabo de Hornos and from the equator, meet 
at this point. 

For the continuation onward through the Indian 
ocean see the appropriate routes from Cape Town, 
described in Section C., Part II, Chapter I. 

Routes 1,088, 1,089, and 1,090 .-Reserved as spare. 


See Sec,ion D. Pori /. Index on poser 340 and 341. 
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SECTION C. PART II. 


Chapter I 

ROUTES from ports on the 

WESTERN SIDE OF THE INDIAN OCEAN 

(i) ROUTES FROM CAPE TOWN OR THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE 


Route 1,091. Cape Town or Cape of Good Hope to 
ports in Australia and New Zealand 

m Main Route across the Indian Ocean (a) 

X AND APPROACH TO BASS STRAIT (c) for 
Melboum^-all seasons or for Sydney and New 
Zealand—winter months). 

( a ) Rounding the Cape of Good Hope.— From Cape 
Tnwn vessels bound eastward are recommended to 
SV"ard track from Cabo de Hornos 
Horn) (Route 1,087) at the point where it is 
met 5 by H die track from ti North AtlanUc: (Route 
1 0091 bound to the Indian ocean, namely at lat. 
a C 40°™ and long. 20° E. There is but htde diffi¬ 
culty in passing eastward round the Cape G°° 

Hone it any time, though a greater proportion of 
gales will be^et with from April to September, the 
winter season. . , ... „ 

From October to April, easterly winds prevail as 

far south as the tail of the Agulhas bank (about 
37° S.), with variable but chiefly westerly winds 
beyond it. In May and September atthetailof 
the bank, easterly and westerly winds are in eq 
proportion, but between these months westerly winds 
prevail, extending sometimes close in to the coas . 
Should a south-easterly wind be blowing on ieavi g 
Table or Simons bays, stand boldly to the sout 
westward until the westerly winds are reached or the 
wind changes to a more favourable direction. In aU 
cases when making for the 40th parallel southward 
of the Cape of Good Hope, steer nothing eastward of 
south, so as to avoid the area south-eastward of the 
tail of Agulhas bank, where gales are frequent, and 
heavy and dangerous breaking cross seas pre • 

(b) Crossing the Indian ocean.— Having thus 
crossed to the southward of the (west-going) g 
current, and picked up the westerly winds, t 
latitude in which to cross the ocean must t 
extent depend on circumstances. 

Vessels bound to Australian ports would make the 
passage at about the parallel of 39 or 40 S., ^ at 

bound to Tasmania or New Zealand, wou 
between 42° or 43; S„ especially from October to 
March, the summer months. Between 39 b. ana 
43° S. the winds generally blow from ! iom i ^ 

point, and seldom with more strength than wi 
of carrying sail. In a higher latitude the weather is 
frequently more boisterous and stormy; sudden 
changes of wind with squally wet weather ar 
constantly to be expected, especially m the W“ 

season. He Amsterdam may be seen from 
of 60 miles in clear weather. 

In summer, many vessels take a more sou 0 ^ 
route, some going as far south as the P ara V , der l 
latitude, but the steadiness and comparatively d^ 
ate strength of the winds, with the smoother 
more genial climate north of 40° S„ compensate t>y 
comfort and security for the time presumed t 
saved by taking a shorter route. Tempest’uo | d 
sudden violent and fitful shifts of wind, accompa 
by hail or snow, and terrific and irregular seas are 

often encountered in the higher latitudes, m . 
the islands in the higher latitudes are so 9 . ^ 

shrouded in fog that often the first sig 
vicinity is the sound of the surf beating against them. 

caution.— Ice. —South-eastward of the sl aS5°and 
Good Hope, midway between Kerguelen 1 

See Section D. Part "• 


the meridian of Cape Leeuwin, midway between New 
Zealand and Cabo de Hornos (Cape Horn) and 
north-eastward of Cabo de Hornos, icebergs are most 
numerous. The periods of maximum and mmmrnn 
ffpmie.ncv varv greatly. It may happen that while 
S “e passing ijin low., latitudes, others, m 
higher latitudes, find the ocean free ot ice. 

The lengths of many of the Southern ocean icebergs 
are remarkable; bergs of 5 to 20 miles in length are 
frequently sighted south of the 40th parallel, and 
bergs of from 20 to 50 miles in length are far from 
uncommon. 

It may be gathered from numerous observations 

518 m l) are not uncommon, and that bergs ot iro 
6 to 82 miles in length are numerous. 

See also Chart 1241, Chapter I. of Section A. and 
B.'(PaSt and HI.) aid the South Indtan ocean and 
Antarctic Pilots. 

(c) Approach to Bass strait. 

mss 

raoidlv to over 100 fathoms (182 9). 

The high bold promontory of Cape Otway is easg 
The fiign ooiu p .. lighthouse 0 n it, and b> 

distinguished by th wtu^g^ passing vessels a re 

the S1 meided to show their number. It is desirable 
jrrund^cfpeOttay at a distance of not less than 

3 °NotT -Directions for, and a description of, Bass 
strait will be found in Australia Pilot, Vol. H. 

caution. In . a ,? pr dun h ng 8 thSk 8 or Sl hazy wither! 
westward, especiafly ® f the var i a ble strength 

caution is required on account ot ^ with a 

of the currentwhich sets to according to 

SfsSSfl'nTduSn ofV westerly unnds, 

and sounding is recommended. ,, 

m f % SsShiSnSSldind 

of Bell reef and Rel “ • R stra j t by this passage, 

necessity or choice, ente 8^ rQcks and Bell reef, 

keep to the southward ot distance of 2 ; nules 
the latter being passed1 at■ n for Black Pyramid 

to the southward of it^ ste » ding breeze the 

° n a bC Ttween King island and Reid rocks may be 

passage between Mng attention to the tidal 

taken without danger by * cf0SS ^ channc l at 

streams, which su son about one mile 

to Por, DMH 

Index on pages 349 and 350. 
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round the sunken danger Mermaid rock, off Three 
Hummock island, and then make a direct course. 

(2) To Fremantle. —Take passage as in (1) (a) 
and (b), but leave the main route across the ocean 
in about long. 90° E., and thence make direct for 
destination. Some navigators, however, recommend 
continuing eastward as far as long. 100° E. before 
turning north-eastward. 

During the southern summer months, to avoid 
being set to the northward of Rottnest island, it is 
advisable to make the land about Cape Naturaliste. 
See Caution in Route 463. 

(3) To Adelaide. —Take passage as in (1) (a) and 
(b) but leave the main route across the ocean on the 
meridian of Cape Leeuwin, or about long. 115° E. 
Thence proceed direct for Cape Borda. 

(4) To Port Philip (Melbourne).—Proceed as in 
(1) (a) and (b) until reaching long. 135° E. and thence 
direct for Bass strait. See (1) (c). 

Should Cape Otway be rounded early in the even¬ 
ing, with a fresh southerly wind, beware of over¬ 
running the distance, as a strong current after a 
prevalence of southerly gales, often sets north-east¬ 
ward along the land; bearings of Eagle Nest light 
give a good check. When abreast of Eagle Nest point 
lighthouse, if there is not sufficient daylight to get 
into pilot waters, stand off and on shore till daylight, 
not shoaling the water to less than 20 fathoms (36 m 6). 
Do not heave to. 

(5) To Sydney. —In all seasons first take passage 
as in (1) (a) and (b). After reaching the longitude of 
Australia, there is a summer and a winter route as 
follows:— 


and keeping on the southward tack as long as prudent, 
thus bringing the prevailing south-going current on 
the lee bow. 

(6) To Hobart, Tasmania.— First take passage 
as in (1) (a) and (b) and leave the main track 
at about the meridian of 120° E.; then steer for a 
point 10 miles southward of South West cape, Tas¬ 
mania; or in any case far enough to the south to’avoid 
falling in with its rocky western coast in the night 
through any error in the reckoning, or being caught 
on a lee shore by a south-west gale. In fine weather 
from 10 miles southward of the South West cape’ 
Tasmania, pass between Maatsuyker islets and the 
Mewstone, then steer to pass 3 miles southward of 
South cape. When blowing heavily from the south¬ 
west or southward, especially if unable to obtain 
observations before making the land, it is desirable 
to keep more to the southward, passing south of the 
Mewstone and on either side of Piedra Blanca and 
the Eddystone, taking care to avoid Sidmouth rock. 
Proceed to Hobart through Storm bay. 

(7) To PORTS IN New Zealand.— Proceed as in 
(1) (a) and (b) until approaching the longitude of 
Australia, after which there is a summer, and a 
winter, route as follows:— 

(a) Summer route. —Leave the main track at about 
the 110th meridian E. and proceed south of Tasmania 
in about lat. 45° to 47° S.; this position is also the 
starting point for the Main route across the South 
Pacific ocean. See Route 1,251. 

(b) Winter route .—Follow (4) above to Cape 
Otway, and thence continue through Bass strait as in 
(5) (b). 


(a) Summer route. —Leave the main route across 
the Indian ocean at about the 1,20th meridian E. 
and steer to pass round the south of Tasmania. 

After rounding South cape, give a berth of 20 or 
30 miles to Cape Pillar and the east coast of Tas¬ 
mania, to escape the baffling winds and calms which 
frequently peiplex vessels inshore, while a steady 
breeze is blowing in the offing. This is more desirable 
from December to March, when easterly winds pre¬ 
vail, and a current is said to be experienced off the 
south-east coast at 20 to 60 miles from the shore, 
running northward at the rate of three-quarters of a 
knot, while inshore it is running in the opposite 
direction, with nearly double that rate. From a 
position about 30 miles eastward of Cape Pillar, 
proceed on a course of about 012° for about 350 miles 
to a position 15 miles eastward of Cape Howe, 
whence continue as directly as possible to make 
Sydney, but keeping at first at a distance from the 
coast, in order to lessen the strength of the south¬ 
going Australian coast current, not closing the land 
till northward of South head, Port Jackson. 

Some navigators prefer to stand eastward into 
long. 155° E., before turning northward for Port 
Jackson, and thus escape almost altogether the 
southerly set. 

(b) Winter months.— Follow (4) above to Cape 
Otway in Bass strait. From a position off Cape 
Otway steer to pass about 2 miles south of the Anser 
islands, 3 miles north of Rodondo, and 2 miles south 
of South East point, Wilson promontory. Then steer 
to pass about 5 miles south-eastward of Rame head 
and Gabo island. Occasionally and especially during 
and after easterly gales the current sets strongly 
towards the land; in thick weather sounding must 
not be neglected. See Navigational Notes on Bass 
strait under Route 1,234 (1) (a). 

From Rame head stand on to the eastward to about 
long. 154° E., before turning to the northward, in 
order to escape from the southerly set of current 
along the coast of New South Wales, and approach 
Port Jackson from a point slightly to the northward. 
During easterly gales (June to August), an oflmg 
may be maintained by watching the shifts of wind, 


See Section D. Part II. Index on pages 349 and 350. 


In either case continue as follows:— 

If bound to Auckland proceed round the northern 
end of New Zealand; if for Wellington, through Cook 
strait; and if for Otago or Lyttelton, southward of 
New Zealand through Foveaux strait, or in thick 
weather, southward of Stewart island. 

Distance from the Cape of Good Hope via Hobart 
to Auckland is 7,440 miles; to Wellington, 7,220 
miles; and to Otago, 6,970 miles. 

See also Route 1,251 for the Main route across 
the Pacific, and Routes 1,253 and 1,254 for the through 
routes from South Africa to South and North 
America. 

Route 1,092. Cape Town or Cape of Good Hope to 
Singapore or the China sea 

Although this voyage takes a vessel out of Indian 
ocean waters, properly so termed, into the Eastern 
archipelago and China sea (which should be con¬ 
sidered as “ Pacific ocean ” waters), it is treated more 
conveniently as a continuous voyage, and will so be 
considered. As the voyage is complicated not only 
by different routes due to monsoons, but also by 
several alternative channels and straits among the 
islands of the Eastern archipelago, the following 
procedure has been adopted. 

The routes below give, in detail, the passage from 
the Cape of Good Hope as far as the southern 
entrances to the Eastern archipelago, and thence a 
summary of the various straits and passages to be 
navigated on the continuation of the voyage to 
Singapore or the China sea. A full description of 
these straits, etc., and directions for working through 
them, whether bound to the northward, or to the 
southward, will be found in Chapter II. of this part 
of Section C, commencing on page 247. 

Through the Eastern archipelago there are two 
principal routes, and one alternative route, dependent 
on the monsoon prevailing in the Eastern archi¬ 
pelago at the time when the vessel may be expected 
to arrive from the Cape of Good Hope at the chain 
of islands which form the northern boundary of the 
Indian ocean at that point. 
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Th .. e r0 utes depend also, to some extent, upon 
ort of call which a vessel might desire to make 
? n y the Eastern archipelago: Singapore, Surabaya, 

Macassar, Ambon (Amboina), etc 

upsides these three routes via the Eastern archi- 
n jL 0 there is also another, named the “ Great 
Pastern ” which has been taken with great success by 
vessels passing the Cape of Good Hope in September. 

Tt leads southward and eastward of Australia, west¬ 
ward of New Caledonia, through Pioneer channel 
rhptween the Solomon islands and New Ireland), 
across the equator in about long. 156° E., and thence 
S See also Routes 1,264 and 1,265. The 
season of cyclonic storms in the western part of the 
South Pacific ocean is from December to March. 

The monsoon periods, on which these routes 

depend are as follows:— 

May to September.—A south-easterly, or easterly 
monsoon prevails in the Eastern archipelago and a 
south-westerly monsoon (usually not strong) in the 
China sea. . , . . 

October to March—A north-westerly, or westerly 
monsoon prevails in the Eastern archipelago, and a 
north-easterly monsoon (the latter usually strong) in 
the China sea. , ^ .. 

The Routes— The object of a vessel bound to the 
China sea being to get as far to windward as possible 
in the Indian ocean before arriving in the monsoon 
area, she would make for the western end of the 
island chain during the westerly and south-westerly 
monsoon period (May to September); and for the 
Eastern passages of the chain during the easterly and 
north-easterly monsoon period (October to March). 
The alternative route to the China sea, above referred 
to, is suitable only to the months of October and 
November, and passes through the central part of 
the island chain. 

The following variations to the above are not 
infrequently taken though they do not appear to 
possess any particular advantage. 

Though the October to March route to the China 
sea is usually made by the eastern passages through 
the islands, it is possible to make it by passing 
through Soenda (Sunda) straat, the western passage; 
and then proceeding to the northward through the 
China sea along the northern coast of Borneo (known 
as the “ Palawan passage ”, see Navigational Notes 
under Route 1,303); or else, after passing Soenda 
straat, to stand to the eastward through the Java 
sea to the eastern passages. 

Vessels bound only to Singapore use the western 
passage through Soenda straat at all times ol tne 
year. 

Vessels bound to ports on the east coast of Borneo, 
or in Macassar strait, etc., use either the Soenda 
straat or the Central passages (Bali straat, Lombok 
straat, or Alas straat). , . 

The Central passages could also be used, during 
the North-West Monsoon period, instead ot tne 
passage through the islands further to the eastward, 
and then standing eastward to pick up the regular 
Eastern route. 

(1) To Singapore. 

(a) May to September.—Take the main route from 
Cape of Good Hope across the Indian ocean, as 
described in Route 1,091 (1) (a) and (b), along the 
Parallel of 39° or 40° S., as far as about long. 75 b. 
From thence edge away to the north-eastward, cross- 
jag lat. 30° S. in long. 100° E., or thereabouts; and 
& 20° S. in long. 105° E., passing close westward of 

Christmas island, and up to Java hoofd (head) (the 
eastern entrance point of Soenda straat from tne 
southward). Care must be taken to keep well to the 
eastward, especially in June, July, and August, wh 
the South-East Monsoon and the west-going current 
are at their strongest, or the vessel may fall to leewl Fd 
? f Java hoofd and find great difficulty in recovering 
11 against wind and current. Continue as in W 
°ext column. 


See Section D. Part II. (Index 


(b) October to March.—Leave the main route 
from the Cape across the Indian ocean at about 
long 75° E. as in (a), and steer to cross lat. 25° S. at 
long. 98° E., and thence directly northwards for 
Soenda straat, passing midway between Christmas 
and Cocos or Keeling islands, and steering for Vlakke 
(Flat) hoek, on the west side of Soenda straat, as in 
this season the east-going current is strong, and 
westerly winds blow at times with considerable 
strength. If contrary winds are met with after passing 
St. Paul island, stand northward, through the South- 
East Trade, into the North-West Monsoon, and from 
thence direct to Soenda straat, and continue as in 
(c) below. 

Note. —During the changes of monsoons, March, 
April, and September-October, it is advisable to make 
easting until Java hoofd bears 000°, and then steer 
directly for it. 

(c) Continuation of (a) and (b) to Singapore.— The 
three alternative passages between the islands from 
Soenda straat are given in (i), (ii), and (iii) below 
in a summarised form. A detailed description ot 
the straits mentioned and directions for working 
through them will be found in Chapter II. of this 
Part of the book, commencing on page 247. 

(i) Usual route— Proceed through Soenda 
straat, Banka straat, and Riouw straat into 
Singapore strait. See Route index in Chapter 
II. of this Part. 

(ii) First Alternative route— Proceed through 
Soenda straat, Gaspar straten, and then 
either by Riouw straat to Singapore; or else 
from Gaspar straten continue northward, to 
the eastward of Bintan island and through 
Singapore strait, from the eastern entrance to 
Singapore road. 

See Eastern Archipelago Pilot, Vol. IV. for a 
description of dangers eastward of Bintan. 

See Route index as in (i). 

(iii) Second alternative route.—October to March 
only —This route to Singapore known as the 
“ i nner Route ” should be taken between October 
and March, when the North-East Monsoon is 
blowing strong in the China sea, when, having 
passed either through Banka straat, or Gaspar 
straten, a vessel is confronted by a head wind, 
a heavy sea, and an adverse current in attempting 
to make the southern entrance to Riouw (Rhio) 

Proceed via Soenda straat, Banka sVaat. Berhala 
straat, Doerian straat ( See Route 1,124 (b) for 
alternative), and Singapore strait. 

See Route index as in (l) above. 

(2) To China sea. 

(a ) May to September.—Via Soenda straat.— 
Take (1) (a) above as far as Soenda straat and thence 

proceed by one of the following routes. 

(i) Most direct route.- Pass through Soenda straat 

Banka or Gaspar straten, and thence between the 
Anamba and Natuna islands mtothe China sea 
thence between Paracel islands and Macclesfield bank 
to Hong Kong. Gaspar straten offers a more direct 
route than Banka straat, but in thick we^her Banka 
straat can be navigated without risk and should be 
taken rather than Gaspar straten, which cannot then 
be approached with safety. 

(ii) Palawan passage route. —When the North-East 
Mnnsoon is likely to commence before reaching Hong 
Kong proceed by Caspar straten, through Palawan 
passa 8 ge? and along the coast of Luzon as far as Cape 
Bolinao; thence stand across to Hong Kong. 

liii) Karimata straat route .—ProceedJrom Soenda 
straat through Karimata straat into the China sea 

^Although much broader than Banka or Gaspar 
straten, Karimata straat is not muchfrequented 
except by sailing vessels returmng from China, or by 
pages 349 and 350. 
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vessels making to the eastward through the Java sea, 
as, from the effects of winds or currents, it is difficult 
to get through it to the westward. The great breadth 
of Karimata straat, compared with the others is of 
great advantage to vessels working; but this is partly 
counterbalanced by the several shoals which he in 
or near the fairway and out of sight of land, as well 
as irregular currents, necessitating a dependence 
being placed on the reckoning. 

(iv) Route south of Borneo. —If having passed 
through Soenda straat into the Java sea, the North- 
East Monsoon in the China sea has already begun to 
blow, do not attempt to make further to the north¬ 
ward, but at once turn eastward, and pass through 
the Java sea southward of Borneo to Saleier straat 
(between the south point of Celebes and Saleier 
eiland); and thence by the passage between Boeton 
eiland, off the south-east point of Celebes, and the 
islands to the southward of it, into the Banda sea; 
and thence through the Ceram sea into the open 
Pacific ocean either by Djailolo passage or Dampier 
straat (between Halmahera and the western extreme 
of New Guinea). 

When in the Pacific pass eastward of the Palau 
islands and into the China sea through one of the 
channels between Luzon, the northern Philippine 
island, and Formosa. See Chapter II. of this Part 
of Section C. 

(/v) Great Eastern passage.—For vessels leaving 
the Cape of Good Hope in September .—Proceed across 
the Indian ocean and pass southward of Australia or 
Tasmania as described for Sydney in Route 1,091 (5). 
Thence continue as summarised in the fifth para¬ 
graph of the remarks at the beginning of this route 
(1,092). 

(b) October to March.—Via Ombai straat and 
“ Second Eastern passage .” 

(i) To Ombai straat. —On leaving the Cape of 
Good Hope, pick up the main route across the Indian 
ocean at lat. 39° or 40° S., as described in Route 1,091 
(1) (a) and (b) Leave the main route at about long. 
75° E., and steer for the intersection of lat. 20° S. 
with long. 110° E. (Some navigators recommend 
making easting to the 90th meridian instead of the 
75th before turning northward to make for the above 
position). From lat. 20° S. course may be directed 
to Ombai straat. 

(ii) Second Eastern passage.— The usual and the 
best recommended passage through the islands, after 
crossing the Indian ocean from the Cape of Good 
Hope is that known as the Ombai straat, between 
the north-west point of Timor and Ombai eilanden; 
thence either westward of Boeroe eiland into the 
Ceram sea or (more usually) through Manipa straat, 
between Boeroe and Manipa eilanden (passing near 
Ambon) also into the Ceram sea. Thence through 
Djailolo passage or Dampier straat in to the open 
Pacific ocean. This route is known as the “ Second 
Eastern passage:' When in the Pacific ocean, make 
easting between lat. 1° 30' N. and 3° 00' N., till able 
to pass eastward of the Palau islands; but after 
February pass westward of this group. 

Having passed the Palau islands make to the north- 
westward to pass through Surigao strait (northward 
of Mindanao, in the Philippine islands) into the Sulu 
sea, and having passed through those waters, west¬ 
ward into the China sea by Mindoro strait, or Verde 
Island passage (southward of Luzon island), and on 
to Manila or to Hong Kong. 

A more usual route, however, after passing the 
islands is to stand north-west outside the 
Philippine islands, and then pass to the westward 
round the northern end of Luzon, through the Balin- 
tang channel to Hong Kong; or, if bound to Shanghai 
to stand on between the Okinawa gunto and Sakishima 
gunto towards the mouth of the Yangtse kiang- or 
more northerly still, in the full strength of the Kuro 
shio, north-east going current, to Yokohama and 
Japan. 


Descriptions of, and directions for, the above 
mentioned straits and passages are given in ChaDter 
IL^of this part of Section C., commencing on page 

(c) October and November (only).—Via the Central 

passages and the “ First Eastern passage."— Follow 
(b) (i) above as far as lat. 20° S., long. 110° E and 
then turn northward to make Bali straat, Lombok 
straat or Alas straat. 

After crossing the Java sea, pass through Macassar 
strait into the Celebes sea. Thence pass through 
Basilan strait into the Sulu sea at its south-eastern 
end. Pass then along the western coasts of Mindanao 
Negros, and Panay islands in the Philippine islands’ 
and enter the China sea by Mindoro strait, or Verde 
Island passage. Thence, work along the coast of 
Luzon to Cape Bojeador, before crossing the China 
sea to Hong Kong. 

This route to China, which is known as the “ First 
Eastern passage," though often used in former days 
has little to recommend it, on account of the adverse 
current, setting to the southward through the Macas¬ 
sar strait, often strongly, at all seasons of the year. 
The winds are boisterous and uncertain at the southern 
end of Macassar strait, and light and variable at the 
northern end, while the navigation is anxious through¬ 
out almost the whole voyage to the open China sea. 

The First Eastern passage is more suitable for 
southward-bound traffic, and is more fully des¬ 
cribed in Chapter II. of this Part of Section C.; but 
in the case of vessels from the Cape of Good Hope 
wishing to reach ports on either side of Macassar 
strait, it is mentioned here. 

Route 1,093. Cape Town or Cape of Good Hope to 
Bay of Bengal 

There are three principal routes, two of which are 
appropriate to the South-West Monsoon and one to 
the North-East Monsoon. 

The choice of route rests, not so much on the month 
in which departure is made from the Cape of Good 
Hope, as on the month in which a vessel may be 
expected to arrive in the region occupied by monsoons 
(see Section B, Part III., Chapter I.)—roughly 
speaking, the Indian waters northward of the equator. 
The month references given below for the varying 
routes refer, therefore, to the months of a vessel’s 
arrival in Indian waters. 

(a) May to September. 

(i) Inner route. —This route via the Mozambique 
channel is the most direct for vessels to any port of 
India during the South-West Monsoon, but it must 
not be taken unless there is a certainty of reaching 
the port before the close of the monsoon. 

On leaving the Cape of Good Hope, if with south¬ 
easterly winds, stand southward and run down the 
easting in lat. 39° to 40° S. to about long. 30° E.; if 
with westerly winds, run along the coast, guarding 
against any indraught, keeping not northward of 
lat. 35° S. until in long. 37° E.; then steer for Mozam¬ 
bique channel, passing eastward of lie Europa and 
on either side of lie Juan de Nova; pass through the 
lies Comores (Comoro islands), cross the equator in 
about long. 54° E., thence steer direct for the Eight 
Degree channel, and round the south end of Ceylon 
up the bay. ( See general rules for vessels navigating 
the Bay of Bengal at end of this route, and also Notes 
on navigation in the Mozambique channel under 
Route 1,095 (a) (i)). 

(ii) First Outer route. —The following route, which 
is known as the First Outer route is more usually 
preferred to (a) (i) on account of ease of navigation, 
but must only be taken with certainty of gaining port 
before the end of the South-West Monsoon. 

From the Cape of Good Hope take the main route 
across the Indian ocean, as described in Route 


1,091, (1), (a) and (b), between the parallels of 39° 
and 40° S., as far as about long. 60° E. From t 1 "" 
See Section D. Part II. Index on pages 349 and 350. 
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• * away to the north-eastward so as to cross 
pom lno I at about 80° E., and from this point stand 
northward, as directly as possible for destination as 

"SSfor Madras, or adjacent ports, cross the 
Equator in long. 82° E. 

Bound for Calcutta, cross the Equator in long. 

88 R JL* for Rangoon, cross the Equator as for Cal¬ 
cutta but leave that route at lat 10° N and steer 
S Rangoon northward of the Andaman and Nicobar 
islands, past Table island, m about lat. 15 N. 

See general rules for sailing vessels navigating the 
Bay of Bengal at the end of this route. 

Note—On the voyage northward from lat. 30° S., 
it is advisable to gain easting, to counteract die 
westerly current, and to be prepared for the wind 
shifting northward, for in the South-East Trade it 
often happens, particularly in April and May, that 
the wind is more from east and east-north-east than 
from south-east. The South-East Trade at this 
season extends to the equator; and from lat. 1 to 
2° N. the South-West Monsoon, between May and 
September, is a fair wind to Calcutta or any part of 
the Bay of Bengal. 

(b) October to March.—Second Outer route.— This 
route, which is known as the “ Second Outer route, 
is taken when it is likely that the Bay of Bengal will 
not be reached before the South-West Monsoon is 
over, or when expecting to cross the equator between 
October and April, and to arrive in the bay when the 
North-East Monsoon has set in. 

From the Cape of Good Hope, take the main route 
across the Indian ocean, as described in Route 
1,091 (1) (a) and (b), between the parallels of 39 and 
40° S., as far as about longitude 70° E. From this 
point, edge away at first to the north-eastward, so as 
to cross lat. 35° S. in about longitude 82 E., and 
thence stand on a straight course through^the trade 
winds, to cross the equator in longitude 92° E. 

From this point, steer to pass 150 miles westward of 
the north-west extreme of Sumatra, and about 60 
miles westward of the Nicobar and Andaman islands, 
and thence as directed below:— 

If the wind is westerly, give the islands a good berth, 
hut if north-westerly, steer up the bay close-hauled. 
In about lat. 16° to 17° N. the wind often shifts 
northward, when favourable tacks may be made to 
the eastward. 

If bound to Calcutta do not then approach either 
shore, but work to windward in the middle ol tne 
bay, where there is smooth water and moderate wind, 
from close westward of the Nicobar islands, the 
entrance of the Hooghly river has often been reached 
without tacking. If the equator is crossed late in 
February or in March, keep well to the westward m 
standing up the bay. 

If bound to Madras, shape direct course from the 
position off the Nicobar islands. 


Detween We island and the Southern Nicobar lsianas 
ns directly as possible to destination, midway between 
the coast of the Malay peninsula and the Andaman 
and Nicobar islands. 

Notes: 

(“) General rules for navigation in the Bay of Bengal, 
northward bound. 

(i) January 15th to May 31 5/.— Take the western 
side. ... 

(ti) June, July and August. —Keep in the mi e 
of the bay. _ . 

(Hi) September, October and November.—Taka 

the eastern side. Tr 

( iv ) December 1st to January 14f/i.—Keep th 
middle of the bay, and make short tacks. 

See Section D. Part IL 


See Route 1,184 for general rules for vessels south¬ 
ward bound. 

(b) General remarks as to Cyclones.—See also 
Section B., Part III., Chapter I. 

When running up the Bay of Bengal with a strong 
south-west wind, occasional squalls and rain, and a 
slowly-falling barometer, bad weather prevails some¬ 
where to the northward. 

Between the beginning of June and the middle of 
September the storm centre is probably northward 
of lat. 16° N., and in July or August still further 
northward, and a sailing vessel should steer eastward 
and take advantage of the southerly and south¬ 
easterly winds on the eastern side of the storm as it 
moves north-westward. But should the weather get 
rapidly bad, and the barometer continue to fall, then 
heave-to, and determine the position with regard to 
the movement of the storm before proceeding. 

In May, October, or November the storm travels 
in some direction from west, through north, to north- 
east; and its course should be definitely ascertained 
before any attempt is made to round its eastern side, 
as if it is moving north-eastward such a proceeding 
would be attended with danger. 


Route 1,094. Cape Town or Cape of Good Hope to 
Colombo 

(a) May to September. 

(i) Inner route. —Take Route 1,093 (a) (l) until 
through the Eight Degree channel, and thence pro¬ 
ceed as directly as possible to Colombo. 

See Notes on the navigation of the Mozambique 
channel under Route 1095 (a) (i). , w; .., 

(ii) Boscawen passage. —Take Route 1095 (a) (m) 
until across the Equator in about long. 62 E. Thence 
steer as directly as possible to destination. 

(b) April and October (these two months only).— 
Follow Route 1,095 (b) at first. Shortly after cross¬ 
ing the Equator, leave the Bombay route and steer as 
directly- as possible to Colombo. 

(c) November to March. 

(i) Take Route 1,095 (c) (i) as far as the Equator 
and steer thence as directly as possible to Colombo 

(ii) Alternative route.— Take Route 1,095 (c) (n) 
as far as the Equator; thence as m (c) W ab ° ve - 

(Hi) Alternative route.—Take Routel,093 (c) (Th e 
Second Outer route), if preferred, leaving it at about 
lat. 20° S., and thence steering as directly as possible 
to Colombo. 

Route 1,095. Cape Town or Cape of Good Hope to 

There are altogether six routes; three of which are 
available during the South-West Monsoon period, 
fwo of them during the North-East Monsoon period, 
and one for the months when the monsoons are 
changing in the Indian seas. The month references 

35$a,«5 aatwrsM £ 

necessarily to the months in which the Cape of Good 
Hope is left. 

$ or Inner roule. This is 

the most direct route for vessels bound to any part of 
TndiT during the South-West Monsoon, but it must 
not be taken unless there is certainty of reaching India 
before the close of the monsoon. 

On leaving the Cape of Good Hope, if a south- 
* wYnd orevail stand to the southward, and run 
fln ^rLsttng in’lat 39° to 40° S. to about long. 
WE.^f a westerly wind prevail, runalongthe ecash 

1 t. either case a course may be shaped for the 

thence a vessel should pasts through the lies Comores 
(Comoro islands), cross the equator in long. 53 
54° E., and steer direct for Bombay. 

Index on pages 349 and 350. 
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Caution. —In the height of the South-West Mon¬ 
soon, June, July and August, when the weather is 
thick and heavy, and observations very uncertain, 
vessels should make Bombay on the parallel of 
Khanderi island, and should sound frequently. 

Notes on navigation in the Mozambique channel .— 
In this track, vessels will avoid the strongest part of 
the south-westerly current, and will be nearly sure of 
a fair wind until about half-way through the Mozam¬ 
bique channel, when adverse winds may be expected; 
should such occur, it is better to make easting on the 
port tack rather than westing; thus avoiding the 
African coast with its prevailing southerly current. 
The passage on the eastern side of lie Europa is 
recommended, but vessels should not approach that 
island nor Bassas da India at night, the currents in 
their vicinity being very strong and uncertain. 

The winds in the Mozambique channel do not blow 
with the same regularity that is found further north, 
and are generally stronger in the middle of the 
channel. The northerly monsoon commences be¬ 
tween mid-September and mid-October, and the 
change is usually accompanied by squally weather. 
When near the Madagascar coast, advantage may be 
taken of the alternating land and sea breezes. 

(ii) Passage east of Madagascar. —This passage is 
often preferred to the Mozambique channel, as it is 
less dangerous and the winds are more steady, par¬ 
ticularly in August and September, when light variable 
winds are found in the Mozambique channel. This 
passage also must only be used when there is a cer¬ 
tainty of reaching port before the monsoon is over. 

On leaving the Cape of Good Hope, make easting 
in lat. 39° to 40° S. until in about long. 45° E., and 
thence stand to the north-eastward, crossing lat. 30° S. 
in about long. 53° E. From thence run through the 
trade, passing westward of lie de la Reunion, the 
Farquhar, and Amirante islands; then cross the 
equator in long. 53° or 54° E., and steer direct for 
Bombay. 

(Hi) The Boscawen passage. —This passage is to be 
preferred to the foregoing when there is any uncer¬ 
tainty of reaching port before the commencement of 
the North-East Monsoon. 


(i) Leaving the Cape of Good Hope, pick uo tho 
main route across the Indian Ocean, as descriheri 
Route 1,091 (1) (a) and (b), steering between the 39th 
and 40th parallel of South latitude. On reaching the 
meridian of 60° E., stand to the north-eastward to 
the intersection of lat. 35° S. with long. 70° E From 
this point stand due north, through the South-East 
Trades to lat. 10° S., and from this point make to 
the north-north-eastward, so as to cross the equator 
in long. 80° E. and make northing into the North 
East Monsoon, standing for Cape Comorin and 
then work up the Malabar coast to destination’ with 
the land and sea breezes. 


(H) The Alternative route is the same as (c) fil 
above, as far as the position lat. 35° S., long. 70° E 
At this point, instead of turning northward, some 
authorities consider it more prudent to make further 
easting, so as to be well to windward on reaching the 
North-East Monsoon, and make first for a position 
in about lat. 25° S., long. 80° E. From this point 
turn northward, run through the Trade and the 
North-West Monsoon, cross the equator in long. 
82° to 85° E. and the track onward is as above in 
(c) (i), making northing into the North-East Mon¬ 
soon. Then stand for Cape Comorin, and work up 
the Malabar coast with the land and sea breezes. 


Route 1,096. Cape Town or Cape of Good Hope to 
Mauritius 

(a) All seasons. —At all times of the year, take 
Route 1,095 (a) (iii) (the “ Boscawen passage ”) as 
far as lat. 25° S., and then steer direct for destination 
in the South-East Trade wind. 

Note.—Vessels from this direction bound for Port 
Louis should pass eastward, and round the northern 
end of Mauritius, in order to avoid the calms caused 
by the high land near the south-west extreme of the 
island. 

(b) Occasional route. —It may sometimes be poss¬ 
ible to follow Route 1,095 (b) (as in April), leaving 
it when abreast Mauritius, which it passes at about 
100 miles to the southward. 


On leaving the Cape of Good Hope stand to the 
southward, and when in lat. 39° to 40° S. make easting 
to about long. 40° E. From thence stand to the 
north-eastward, and cross 30° S., in about 59° E., 
and then run to the northward, passing between 
Mauritius and lie de la Reunion. After passing these 
islands, there are two courses; one being to join with 
route (a) (ii) above, at about 15° S. lat., and to 
continue on it to destination; the other is to stand 
on directly northward, through the trade wind, 
passing to the westward of the Saya de Malha bank. 
Cross the equator in about long. 62° E. and steer 
direct for Bombay. 

In case the North-East Monsoon has commenced, 
get in with the coast of India after passing the Maidive 
islands. 

(b) April and October. —During these months there 
is often a westerly wind experienced on leaving the 
Cape of Good Hope, in which case follow the direc¬ 
tions given in (a) (i) above, but stand on to the east- 
north-eastward past Madagascar into the Indian 
ocean, making directly for a position in about lat. 
15° S. and long. 70° E., passing either between the 
islands of Mauritius and Rodriguez, or eastward of 
the latter. From this point, steer to cross the equator 
in long. 75° E., passing to the eastward of the Chagos 
archipelago, and thence to the northward, eastward 
of the Maidive and Laccadive islands, parallel with 
the coast of India, to Bombay, working the land and 
sea breezes. 

(c) November to March.— There are two routes 
during these months. 

See Section D. Part II. 


Route 1,097. Cape Town or Cape of Good Hope to 
Aden 

There are three routes available from April to 
September, and one from November to March. In 
October either route may be taken. 

(a) April to September or October. 

(i) Take Route 1,095 (a) (i) as far as the equator, 
in long. 53° E.; and thence continue to destination, 
between Capo Guardafui and Socotra. Work along 
the northern African coast as far as Mait island, 
before standing across to Aden. (See Cautions, 
etc., under Route 399). 

(ii) Take Route 1,095 (a) (ii), standing direct for 
Capo Guardafui after passing the Amirante islands 
and Seychelles group. Round Capo Guardafui 
closely, and thence steer as directly as possible to 
destination (See Cautions, etc., under Route 399). 

(iii) Take Route 1,095 (a) (iii) (The Boscawen 
passage) to join (a) (ii) above in about lat. 15° S. 

(b) October, or November to March. —Take Route 
1,091 (1) (a) and (b) from the Cape of Good Hope 
and continue along it, between the parallels of 39 
and 40° S., as far as the 60th meridian, E. long. From 
this point, stand northward to pass about 200 miles 
eastward of Rodriguez island, and to cross the 
equator in long. 68° E. At this point, turn to the 
north-westward, steering so as to cross the meridian 
of 60° E. at lat. 10° N. and thence, northward of 
Socotra, which should be given a berth of from 40 
to 60 miles, to destination. 

tx on pages 349 and 350. 









part II- 


, Ch. I. 


INDIAN OCEAN—INCLUDING RED SEA 


ward of Madagascar. Take Route 1,095 (a) (ii), as 

nfl aujm-cni F _ far as the north end of Madagascar, from which point 

Mombasa an j Take Route 1 095 (a) (i) both wind and current are favourable for Mombasa 

(a) Shortest ~ hut nass west of 


, ft08 rape Town or Cape of Good Hope to 
R° ute adjacent ports 


, the Mozambique channel, but pass west of 
Il'eTcomores (Comoro islands). Thence steer dtrect 

^^Recommended route.- The preferable route, 
however (available at all seasons of the year), is east- 


and adjacent ports. 

Route 1,099 .—Reserved as spare. 


Route 1,100 .—Reserved as spare. 


.... ROUTES FROM PORTS ON THE EAST COAST OF AFRICA AND 
W MAURITIUS. 


nnute 1101. Durban to Australian, New Zealand, 
or Indian ports, to Singapore, or to the China sea 

m to Australia or New Zealand.— Stand to the 
south-eastward, and pick up the Main route across 
he Indian ocean at long. 50° E., and from that pom 
follow the directions given under Route 1,091 (1) 0>) 
and (c), (2), (3), (4), (5), (6), or (7), according to 
destination. 

(2) To Singapore, China sea or to Indian ports.— 
Stand to the south-eastward, and make easting in 
about lat. 35° S., until picking up the route to pass 
through the Eastern archipelago, to the Bay ot 
Bengal, or to Bombay, according to time of year, as 
described under Routes 1,092, 1,093, 1,094 or 1,095. 

Route 1,102. Durban to Mauritius, to East African 
ports, or to Aden 

(1) To Mauritius.— Stand to the south-eastward, 
and make easting in about lat. 35° S. From about 
long. 50; E. keep gradually more to the northward, 
crossing the parallel of 30° S. in about long. 58 or 
59° E., and then direct through the Trade winds to 
Mauritius. 

(2) To Mombasa and adjacent ports.— The 
shortest route is by the Mozambique channel, steering 
first to the south-eastward across the Mozambique cur¬ 
rent, until picking up Route 1,095 (a) (i), and passing 
westward of the lies Comores; but the preferable 
route is to proceed as in (1) above to Mauritius, and 
taking the route either westward or eastward to lie 
de la Reunion, around the north end of Madagascar 
to destination, with a favourable wind and current. 

(3) to Aden. —The routes are the same as from 
Cape Town (see Route 1,097), according to season, 
making easting to pick up those routes that are east¬ 
ward of Madagascar, on about the parallel of 35 £>. 

Route 1,103. Durban to Cape Town 

Proceed as directly as possible, keeping at a dis¬ 
tance of about 20 miles or over from the coast. A 
favourable current will be carried throughout the 
Passage. 

See Notes under Route 1,110(2), and under 
Route 1,174 (Navigational Note (ii) ). 

Route 1,104.— Reserved as spare. 

Route 1,105. Mauritius to ports in Australia or New 
Zealand 

(1) To Fremantle and all ports eastward 
(south-about) or to New Zealand.— Make southing 
f° pick up the main track across the Indian ocean 
described in Route 1,091 (1) (b). Follow the appro¬ 
priate part of that route to destination. 

(2) To ports of northern Australia. 

J a ) April to October .—During the South-East 
Monsoon period on the north coast of Australia, 
stand southward, as in (1), above, and proceed by 
ttf SS s ^ ra ‘ t > U P the east coast of Australia, 
l Torres strait to destination. See Route 

»y dne y t0 Torres strait. . w t 

J b ) November to April .—During the North-West 
Monsoon period, stand northward into that monsoon 

riestinat? nCC proceed as directly aS posslb * 

D. Part II. 


Route 1,106. Mauritius to Singapore or the China 
sea 

Stand south-eastward or eastward to pick up 
Route 1,092 (1) or (2), according to destination and 
time of year. 

Route 1,107. Mauritius to Indian ports 

(a) April to October.— Route 1,095 (a) (iii) (The 
Boscawen passage) passes Mauritius closely, and may 
be followed to Bombay. If bound to the Bay of 
Bengal, leave the route at lat. 5° N. and pass through 
the Eight Degree channel, and round the south end 
of Ceylon to destination. To Colombo steer direct 
from the Eight Degree channel. 

(b) November to March. —Stand eastward or 
south-eastward to pick up Routes 1,093 (b) for Bay 
of Bengal, 1,094 (c) for Colombo, or 1,095 (c) for 
Bombay. 

Route 1,108. Mauritius to Aden 

(a) April to October.— Steer to join Route 1,097 
(a) (iii), which passes near Mauritius. 

(b) November to March.— Run northward through 
the South-East Trade and the North-West Monsoon 
to pick up Route 1,097 (b) to destination. 

Route 1,109. Mauritius to Mombasa and adjacent 
ports 

Proceed as directly as possible, passing round the 
northern end of Madagascar. 

Route 1,110. Mauritius to Durban or Cape Town 

('ll To Durban. —Proceed as directly as possible, 
passing about 100 miles southward of Madagascar 
and making the African coast well northward of 
Durban. 

(2) To Cape Town.— Pass about 200 miles south¬ 
ward of Madagascar and make the Afncan coast 
about 200 miles south-westward of Durban, after¬ 
wards keeping in the strength of the Agulhas current 
until abreast of Mossel bay; from thence, steer direct 
to round Cape Agulhas at a prudent distance. 

Note. —When nearing the Cape of Good Hope with 
strong westerly winds, keep on the Agulhas bank, not 
more thin 40 or 50 miles from the coast, where will be 
found smoother water than elsewhere. (See Naviga¬ 
tional Note (ii) and Caution under Route 1,174. 

Route 1,111- Mombasa and adjacent ports to Aden 

/ > tn October— Keep along the coast in 

theltrength of the current and pick up Route 1,097 
(a> (1) Cape Town or Cape of Good Hope to Aden, 
in about lat. 10° N. L 

reached, th about long. 68° E., when stand 

Northward into the North-East Monsoon, and from 
SSST& Sr th. Gutf of Aden. Th. same ,o»«. 
may be taken from the Seychelles. 

Cne-ntra should be weathered if possible. If 
n fforts are only made to pass southward of it, and 
monloon ”.pp.n, to be tosh, there is a great 
Index on pages 349 and 350. 


See Section 
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SAILING-SHIP ROUTES 


Section C. 


chance of being swept to leeward of Capo Guardafui. 
If leaving Mombasa in March, a vessel should not 
go eastward of the Seychelles before standing to the 
northward, as southerly winds might be expected 
before reaching Capo Guardafui. 

Route 1,112. Mombasa and adjacent ports to Bombay 

(a) April to October. —Keep along the coast in the 
strength of the current to about lat. 5° N. and thence 
steer as directly as possible to Bombay. See Caution 
after Route 1,095 (a) (i). 

(b) November to March. —Work to the eastward 
into the North-West Monsoon, then run to the east¬ 
ward on about the parallel of 5° S. until in long. 82° 
or 84° E., when stand to the northward across the 
equator into the North-East Monsoon, and make 
the south end of Ceylon, and then Cape Comorin; 
thence work up the Malabar coast with the land and 
sea breezes. 

In March it would perhaps be better to go direct 
when the North-West Monsoon is met with as north¬ 
westerly winds are prevalent in the Arabian sea at 
the end of the North-East Monsoon. 

Route 1,113. Mombasa and adjacent ports to Col¬ 
ombo or Calcutta 

(a) May to September.— Stand eastward on the 
starboard tack, and make for the Eight Degree 
channel if bound to Colombo, or pass through the 
more direct route offered by the Kardiva channel; 
but not at night, unless the entrance has been made 
before dark, or the latitude of the vessel is accurately 
known. If bound to Calcutta, pass round the south 
of Ceylon and pick up the Bay of Bengal route from 
the Cape of Good Hope (Route 1,093 (a) (ii), with 
Note). See also Notes (a) and (b) at the end of 
Route 1,093. 

(b) October to April. —The route passes closely 
southward of the Seychelles islands. On leaving 
Mombasa, keep northward of the direct route to 
Seychelles, while working eastward until the North- 
West Monsoon is picked up, which may be expected 
after passing long. 45° E., but-is very uncertain. Light 
winds and calms render this generally a tedious 
passage. 

After passing the Seychelles islands, and if bound 
to Colombo, run to the eastward in about lat. 5° S 
cross the Equator in from 82° to 84° E., and stand 
to the northward into the North-East Monsoon, 
when make for and round the south-western end of 


Ceylon; men work up the coast, taking advantage 
of the land and sea breezes. If bound to Calcutta 
continue to make easting until the route from tS 
Cape of Good Hope to Calcutta is picked ud in 
about long. 92° E., and follow it to deSnation 
(See Route 1,093 (b), and Notes (a) and (b) at 
the end of the route). v ’ 1 




7 -— --«uu Ausrraua 

In all seasons the route to Australia is taken via 
or passing close to, Mauritius. ’ 

(1) To Mauritius. 

(a) April to October.— Stand to the eastward 
regardless of crossing the equator in so doing until 
eastward of the Chagos group, when southing should 
be made into the trade wind, and then a direct course 
steered for Mauritius. 

(b) November to March. 

(i) Recommended route.—Make easting with the 
North-East and North-West Monsoons and cross 
lat. 10° S. in about long. 70° E., and from thence 
steer direct through the Trade wind for Mauritius 
Vessels should keep northward of a line drawn from 
Zanzibar to the Seychelles until in the North-West 
Monsoon. 


(ii) Alternative route.— The alternative route at 
this season is to stand down through the Mozambique 
channel, taking advantage of the current on the 
African coast. Then, from the southern end of the 
channel, stand south-eastward into the westerly 
winds and make easting southward of the 35th 
parallel. Recross lat. 30° S. in about long. 58° or 
59° E., and then make direct for Mauritius through 
the Trade. 6 


caution.— This being the cyclone season, the first 
route is the safer as the path of these cyclones is 
then more easily avoided. 

(2) To Australia.— Take Route 1,105 to Australia, 
after calling at, or passing close to Mauritius as 
described in (1) above. 


Route 1,115. Mombasa to Durban or Cape Town 

At all seasons of the year proceed as directly as 
possible, keeping in the strength of the Mozambique 
and Agulhas currents. See Notes for the Mozam¬ 
bique channel and for rounding the Cape of Good 
Hope in Route 1,110 and 1,174. 

Routes 1,116 to 1,120 Inclusive.— Reserved as spare. 


See Section D. Part II. Index on pages 349 and 350. 















SECTION C. PART II. 


Chapter II 

ROUTES northward or southward bound 
through the eastern archipelago 


GENERAL REMARKS 

The channels between the islands of the Eastern archipelago and of the Philippines form one of 
the main connecting links between the Indian and Pacific oceans. 

This chapter contains a brief description of the principal straits of the Eastern archipelago and 
those through and around the Philippine islands, and also directions for working through them, both 
northward tnd southward bound. The description of the passages through the Indian ocean and 
the China sea, for approaching or leaving the Eastern archipelago, will be found in other chapters 
of Parts II. and III. of Section C., and these contain ample references to the routes described m this 
chapter. 

This chapter is divided into two main sections. Section A deals with the northbound routes, and 
Section B. with the southbound routes. Each of these sections deals with the routes through (i) 
Soenda (Sunda) straat; (ii) Ombai straat; (iii) Bali, Lombok and Alas straten. In (1) is included 
a description of the western and eastern approach to Singapore, to assist a vessel taking a through 
route to or from the China sea via the Eastern archipelago or the Malacca strait. 

The following tw® indexes may be useful for ready reference to any part of any passage through 
theEastern*S^agofand inplanning passages to ports within the archipelagowhich;are not 
mentioned in any ? of the main routes. The first index is alphabetical and consists of a hs * “}“ y 
of the seas and straits in the Eastern archipelago and the Philippine islands; it gives also the follow- 

ine information•_(a - ) The route in which a description of the strait appears; (b) and (c), Directions 

for ^°passage through the strait, bound northward or southward. The second index shows the 
through routes of the Archipelago in either direction. 

See also the General Sailing-ship Route index at the end of Section C. 


INDEXES to chapter II 

(1) INDEX TO STRAITS (See GENERAL REMARKS) 


Name of Strait 
Abang straat 
Alas straat ... 

Bali straat ... 

Balintang channel 
Banka straat 
Bashi channel 
Basilan strait 
Berhala straat 
Boeton (Buton) 

Ceram sea. 

Clement channel ... 
Dampier straat 
Djailolo passage ... 
Doerian straat 
Gaspar straten 
Karimata straat 
Lombok straat 
Macassar strait 
Macclesfield channel 
Manipa straat 
Mindoro strait 
Molucca sea 
Ombai straat 
Pengelap straat 
Riouw (Rhio) straat 
Saleier straat 
San Bernardino strait 
Sapoedi straat 
Sibutu passage 
Singapore strait 
Soenda (Sunda) straat 
Stolze straat 

Sulu sea . 

Surigao strait 
Verde Island passage 


Description 

1140(3) 
1140(1) 
1138 (4) (a) 
1123 

1138 (4) (b) 
1142(1) 

1133 
1137 
1128 (3) 
1137 
1137 

1128 

1140(2) 
1141 
1128 
1136 (2) 
1155 

1136 (1) 


1124(b) 

1140(3) 

1140(1) 

1138 (4) (a) 

1123 

1138 (4) (b) 
1142(1) 

1126 (1) and (2) 

1137 
1128 (3) 

1137 

1137 

1126(3) 

1128 and 1129 
1132 (2) 

1140 (2) 

1141 
1128 (1) 

1136 (2) 

1155 

1136 (1) 
1124(b) 

1125 


1138(2) 


Southward bound 

1158 
1158 
1151 (a) 

1145 
1151 (b) 

1142(1) 

1126 (1) and (2) 


1146(3) 

1152(b) 

1152 (a) 
1126(3) 

1146 

1147 
1158 
1141 
1146(2) 

1153 (1) 
1155 

1152 (c) 

1153 (2) 

1144 


1125 
1133 
1138(2) 

1157 __ H56 

1128 


1142 (2) 
1138(1) 
1138(3) 


1121 (2) and Notes 
1128 (2) 

1142 (2) 

1138 (1) 

1138 (3) 


1149 
1146 (3) 
1142(2) 
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ROUTES THROUGH THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO 

This index is intended to facilitate the selection of the best route through the Eastern archipelago, 
but the remarks at the beginning of this chapter, and of “ B ” of this chapter on page 269, should 
be noted. The remarks at the beginning of Route 1,092 (page 240) should also be read. 


The season during which each route should be taken is stated. 


(1) Soenda (Sunda) straat to Singapore 

(a) Via Banka straat and Riouw (Rhio) straat. (Usual route, though 
principally May to September). 


Page 


(i) Soenda (Sunda) straat.—Description and directions 

(ii) Soenda straat to Banka straat ... . 

(iii) Banka straat.—Description and directions. 

(iv) Banka straat to Riouw (Rhio) straat. See also (c) below... 

(v) Riouw straat.—Description and directions. 

(vi) Singapore strait.—Description and directions to Singapore . 1127(1) (a) (i) and (ii) 257,258 


1121 

1122 

1123 

1124(a) 

1125 


(b) Via Banka straat, Berhala straat and Doerian straat. “ 
Inner Route.” (October to March; see also (c) below). 


(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) ' 


As for (a) (i), (ii), and (iii) above 


(iv) Banka straat to Berhala straat 

(v) Berhala straat to Doerian straat 

(vi) Doerian straat.—Directions . 

(vii) Singapore strait.—Descriptions and directions to Singapore 


1121 
1122 
1123 
1126 (1) 

1126 (2) 

1126 (3) 

1127 (2) (a) and (b) 


252 

253 

254 

256 

257 
257 

258,259 


(c) Via Banka straat, Berhala straat, Pengelao or Abang straat, and 

Riouw straat. See (a) (iv) and (b) above. (December, January and February). 


(i) , 

(ii) } As for (a) (i), (ii), and (iii) above 

(iii) 1 

(iv) As for (b) (iv) above . 

(v) Berhala straat to Riouw straat via Pengelap or Abang straat 

(vi) As for (a) (v) above . 

(vii) As for (a) (vi) above . 

(d) Via Banka straat and eastward of Bintan. (Alternative May 
to September). 

(i) / . 

(ii) > As for (a) (i), (ii), and (iii) above. 

(iii) ) . 

(iv) Banka straat to Singapore strait passing eastward of Bintan 

(v) As for (a) (vi) above . 


1121 
1122 
1123 
1126 (1) 

1124(b) 

1125 

1127 (l)(a) (i) and (ii) 257,258 


252 

253 

254 
256 

255 
255 


1121 252 

1122 253 

1123 254 

1130(1) 261 

1127(1) (a) (i) and (ii) 257,258 


(e) Via Gaspar straten and Riouw (Rhio) straat. (Alternative May 

to September). 

(i) As for (a) (i) above . 

(ii) Soenda straat to and through Gaspar straten . 

(1) Through Macclesfield channel . 

(2) Through Stolze straat . 

(3) Clement channel . 

(iii) Gaspar straten to Riouw straat . 

Note.— A vessel that, having passed through Gaspar 
straten, finds that the North-East Monsoon is blowing 
strongly in the China sea, should steer as directly as 
possible for Berhala straat and continue thence as in 
(b) (v), (vi) and (vii). 

(iv) As for (a) (v) . 

(v) As for (a) (vi) . *" "" 

(f) Via Gaspar straten and eastward of Bintan. (Alternative to 
(e) above). 

(i) As for (a) (i) above . 

(ii) As for (e) (ii) above . "" ’ ’ 

(iii) Gaspar straten to Singapore strait eastward of Bintan 

(iv) As for (a) (vi). 


1121 252 

1128 259 

1128 (1) 259 

1128 (2) 260 

1128 (3) 261 

1129 261 


1125 255 

1127 (l)(a) (i) and (ii) 257,258 


1121 252 

1128 259 

1130(2) 262 

1127 (1) (a) (i) and (ii) 257,258 


(2) Soenda straat to the China sea. 

See also Route 1,092 (2) (a) (page 240) 

(a) Via Banka straat. (May to September). 

(|) | As for (1) (a) (i) and (ii) . 

(iii) Banka straat to the China sea 

(b) Via Gaspar straten.— Alternative to (2) (a). 

(i) As for (1) (a) (i). 

(ii) As for (1) (e) (ii).. 

(iii) Gaspar straten to the China sea . 

(2481 


1121 

252 

1122 

253 

1131 

262 

1121 

252 

1128 

259 

1131 

262 

















Soenda straat to the China sen.—continued 

(r) Via Karimata straat. (May to September). 

' ' (i) As for (1) (a) (i). 

(ii) Soenda straat to Karimata straat . 

(iii) Karimata straat—Directions. 

(iv) Karimata straat to the China sea . 

(d) Eastward through the Java sea. November to February only. 

Note. —Vessels that, having passed through Soenda straat 
into the Java sea, find that the North-West Monsoon 
in that sea or the North-East Monsoon in the China 
sea have begun, are advised to take this route. 

(i) As for (1) (a) (i). 

(ii) Soenda straat to Ceram sea to join the “ Second Eastern 

passage.” (See (3) ) . 

or 

Soenda straat to Macassar strait to join the “ First Eastern 

passage ” (See (4) ). 

Note. —In Route 1133 a description of Saleier straat 
and of Boeton (Buton) passage, is included. 


Route 


1121 
1132(1) 
1132(2) 
1132 (3) 


1121 

1133 


1133 


Page 

252 

262 

262 

263 


252 

263 

263 


(3) Ombai straat to the China sea. “ The Second Eastern passage.” 

(October to March) 

See Sub-section “ A ” (ii) of this chapter (page 263) and 
Route 1092 (2) (b) (ii) (page 242). 


(a) Ombai straat. —Description and directions . 

Ombai straat to the Ceram sea . 

Manipa straat.—See Note at end of route . 

(b) Ceram sea to, and through, Djailolo passage, Dampier straat 

or the Molucca sea to the Pacific ocean . 

(c) Dailolo passage, Dampier straat, or Molucca sea to the China sea 

(i) Surigao strait.—Description and directions... . 

(ii) San Bernardino strait.—Description and directions 

(iii) Verde Island passage.—Description and directions 

(iv) Eastward of the Philippine islands to the China sea 

(a) Balintang channel.—Description . 

(b) Bashi channel.—Description. 


1136 (1) 

264 

1136(2) 

264 

1136 

264 

1137 

264 

1138 

265 

1138 (1) 

265 

1138 (2) 

265 

1138 (3) 

266 

1138 (4) 

266 

1138 (4) (a) 

266 

1138 (4) (b) 

266 


(4) The Central passages (Bali, Lombok or Alas straten) to the China sea. 
The “First Eastern passage.” 

(October and November only) 

See the remarks at the beginning of sub-section “ A ” (iii) of this 
chapter on page 266. 


(a) Bali straat. —Description and directions 
Lombok straat .—Description and directions 
Alas straat. —Description and directions 


1140(1) 

1140(2) 

1140(3) 


(b) Through the Java sea and Macassar strait to the Celebes sea .. ■ 
Macassar strait.—Description and directions included m above. 


1141 


(c) Celebes sea to China sea 

(i) Basilan strait.—Description and directions ... 

(ii) The Sulu sea.—Description—Winds—Currents 

(iii) Verde Island passage.— See (3) (c) (iii) above 

(iv) Mindoro strait.—Description and directions 


1142 
1142 (1) 
1142(2) 
1138 (3) 
1155 


266 

266 

267 

267 


268 

269 

269 

266 

273 


(5) Northern Australia to Singapore 

See Part II, Chapter IV. 

(6) Singapore to Soenda (Sunda) straat. 

See the General remarks at the beginning of sub-section “ B ” (i) 
of this chapter on page 269. 

( a ) Via Riouw straat and Banka straat (November to April-) . j ^7 m (a) (i) and (ii) 257,258 
() Singapore strait to Riouw straat-(l) (a) (vi) above reversed. lit U A A ) 270 

(ii) Riouw straat.—Description (Route 125) and direchons _ 1144 

(in) Banka straat.—Description (Route 1123) and di j 145 270 

approach and passage ••• . 1148 

(iv) Banka straat to Soenda straat ••• 1149 271 

(v) Soenda straat.-Description (Route 1121) and directions. 

(h) Via Riouw straat and Gaspar straten. (October to April). 127 (l) (a) (i) and (ii) 257,258 

(1) As for (6) (a) (i). . • n 4 4 270 


{ a r W (1). 

U Gas^pa/stralen!—Description (Route il28)"and direction, 
for approach and passage ... ••• 


1144 

1146 








Singapore to Soenda (Sunda) straat— continued 


(1) Approach from the northward . 

(2) Macclesfield channel.—Directions 

(3) Stolze straat and Clement channel—Directions 

(iv) Gaspar straten to Soenda straat . 

(v) As for (6) (a) (v). 


(c) Via Doerian straat, Berhala straat and Banka straat. The 
“ Inner route ” (October to April). 

(i) Singapore strait to Doerian straat (1) (b) (vii) above reversed 

(ii) Doerian straat.— See Route 1126(3) ... 

(iii) Doerian straat to Berhala straat.— See Route 1126 (2) 

(iv) Berhala straat to Banka straat.— See Route 1126(1) 

(v) As for (6) (a) (iii) . 

(vi) As for (6) (a) (iv) .• . 

(vii) As for (6) (a) (v). 


(d) East of Bintan and via Karimata straat or Gaspar straten.—The 
“ Outer route." (May to September). 

See General remarks at the beginning of sub-section “ B ” (i) of 
this chapter, on page 269. 

(i) Eastward from Singapore.—Reverse of Route 1127 (1) (a) (u) 

and (i) . 

(ii) Karimata straat.—Approach and passage. 

or 

Gaspar straten.—As for (6) (b) (iii) above. 

(iii) Karimata straat or Gaspar straten to Soenda straat 

(iv) As for (6) (a) (v). 


Route 


1146(1) 
1146(2) 
1146 (3) 

1148 

1149 


270 

271 
271 
271 
271 


1127 (2) (a) and (b) 
1126(3) 

1126 (2) 

1126 (1) 

1145 

1148 

1149 


258 

257 

257 

256 

270 

271 
271 


1127 (1) (a) (ii) and (i) 257,258 

1147 271 

1146 270,271 

1148 271 

1149 271 


(7) China sea to Soenda straat. (Western Route) 

See General remarks at the beginning of sub-section “ B ” (i) on 
page 269. 

(a) Via Anamba islands and Banka straat. (November to April). 

(i) Banka straat.—Approach to, and passage through ... 1145 

(ii) Banka straat to Soenda straat . 1148 

(iii) Soenda straat.—Passage through . 1149 

(b) Via Anamba islands and Gaspar straten (October to April). 

(i) Gaspar straten.—Approach to, and passage through ... 1146 

Approach from northward . 1146(1) 

Macclesfield channel.—Passage through 1146 (2) 
Stolze straat and Clement channel ... 1146 (3) 

(ii) Gaspar straten to Soenda straat . 1148 

(iii) Soenda straat.—Directions from northward . 1149 

(c) Via Palawan passage and Borneo coast and Gaspar straten. 

(May to September). 

See General remarks at the beginning of sub-section “ B ” (i) of 
this chapter on page 269. 


(ii) [ As for (7) (b) above. . 1148 

(iii) ) . 1149 

(d) Via Palawan passage and Borneo coast and Karimata straat. 

(May to September). 

(i) Karimata straat.—Approach to, and passage through ... 1147 

(ii) Karimata straat to Soenda straat . 1148 

(iii) Soenda straat.—Directions from northward . 1149 


270 

271 
271 


270,271 

270 

271 
271 
271 
271 


270,271 
271 
271 


271 

271 

271 


(8) China sea to the Indian ocean by the “ Eastern Route,” via Ombai straat 
or by either Alas, Lombok or Bali straten 

(Middle of May to end of July). 

See General remarks at the beginning of sub-section “ B ” (ii) of 
this chapter on page 272. 


(a) China sea to Pacific ocean passing northward of the Philippine 

islands. 

(i) Via Balintang channel. 1151 (a) 272 

(ii) Via Bashi channel .1151 (b) 272 

(b) Pacific ocean to the Ceram sea . 1152 272 

(i) Via Djailolo passage. 1152(a) 272 

(ii) Via Dampier straat .1152(b) 272 

(iii) Via Molucca sea . ' " 1152(c) 273 

(c) Ceram sea to Indian ocean . 1153 273 

(i) Manipa straat.—Description and directions .!! !" 1153 (1) 273 

(ii) Ombai straat.—Description, see Route 1136. Directions. 1153 (2) 273 

or 

(iii) Through Alas, Lombok or Bali straten . 1158 274 
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/o) china sea to Indian ocean by the “ Central Route ” 

^ (May only). 


See General remarks at the beginning of sub-section “ B ” (iii) 
of this chapter on page 273. 



Route 

Page 

(a) China sea to Sulu sea . 

(i) Via Mindoro strait, or . 

... 1155 

273 

... 1155 

273 

(ii) Via Verde Island passage . 

... 1138(3) 

266 

(b) Sulu sea to Macassar strait . 

(i) Through Sulu sea . 

... 1156 

273 

... 1142(2) 

269 

(ii) Basilan strait—Directions, or . 

... 1142(1) 

269 

Sibutu passage.—Description and directions 

... 1156 

273 

(iii) Across the Celebes sea to Macassar strait. 

... 1156 

274 

(c) Through Macassar strait and Java sea to the Indian ocean 
(i) Macassar strait.—Direction and directions. 

... 1157 

274 

... 1141 

267, 268 

(ii) Java sea.—Passage through . 

... 1157 

274 

Sapoedi straat.—Description. 

... 1157 

274 

(iii) Java sea to the Indian ocean. 

Via Soenda straat . 

... 1158(1) 

274 

Via Alas straat . 

... 1158 (2) 

274 

Via Lombok straat. 

... 1158(3) 

274 

Via Bali straat . 

... 1158 (4) 

274 


1251 | 
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Section C. 


“A.” NORTHWARD BOUND THROUGH THE 
EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO 

(i) ROUTES NORTHWARD FROM STRAAT SOENDA (SUNDA STRAAT) 


Route 1,121. Approaches to, and passage through, 
Soenda straat 

In this route, a general description of the strait is 
given first, followed by directions for the passage from 
the Indian ocean to the Java sea. In the former, 
reference is made to the winds, sea and tidal streams 
to be expected; the navigational notes which follow 
the latter provide more detailed directions for sailing- 
vessels working through the strait. 

Note. —Routes northward from Soenda straat to 
Singapore are for use at all seasons of the year; those 
for the China sea are, with the exception of Route 
1,133, for the period of the south-easterly monsoon, 
May to September. Routes between October and 
March are described in sub-section (ii) and (iii) of this 
Section (A). 

(1) General description of Soenda straat.— 
Winds.—Sea.—Tidal streams. 

(a) General description. —Soenda (Sunda) straat, 
the principal connection between the Indian ocean 
and the Java sea, separates the large islands of Java 
and Sumatra. The western entrance, between Java 
hoofd, the western extremity of Java, and Ujong 
Tjoekoe Redak in Sumatra, about 57 miles north¬ 
westward, is very deep in the southern part, but in 
the northern part a bank with depths of about 30 
fathoms (54 m 9) and less extends for 25 miles south¬ 
ward from the southern end of the Benkoelen 
(Benkulen) peninsula, when it falls suddenly into 
depths of over 100 fathoms (182“9). In the middle 
of this entrance there are depths of over 600 fathoms 
(1097 m 3), but inside the strait the depths decrease 
rapidly, and there are not more than about 50 
fathoms (91 m 4) between Derde (Third) punt, in Java, 
and the Legoendi (Legundi) eilanden, off the Sumatra 
shore. Channels with depths of 60 to 70 fathoms 
(109 m 7 to ^“O) have been scoured out by the 
current on either side of Dwars in den weg (Thwart¬ 
way island) ( Lat. 5° 57' S., Long. 105° 51' E.), thereby 
forming a bank with depths of under 30 fathoms 
(54 m 9), which extends about 7 miles south-westward 
from the south-western side of that island. 

In the outer part of the strait the bottom consists 
of sand and mud, and sand mixed with stone in the 
northern or inner portion; in the channel on either 
side of Dwars in den weg the bottom is sand mixed 
with stone and shells. 

The narrowest part of the strait, about 13 miles 
across, is abreast Vierde (Fourth) punt, being here 
divided into the two channels mentioned above, each 
about 4 to 5 miles wide, by Dwars in den weg (Thwart- 
way island or Sangiang). 

See Eastern Archipelago Pilot, Vol. IV for a full 
description of Soenda straat. 

(b) Winds. —Owing to the direction of the strait, 
which induces the winds to draw through to the 
northward, the westerly monsoon (October to March), 
blows stronger and more steadily than the easterly. 
The easterly monsoon begins in April, but unsettled 
weather, and winds shifting occasionally to south¬ 
west and north-west continue during May, June and 
July. In August and September the monsoon is at 
its height, and blows constantly between south-south- 
east and east-south-east, especially at night, under 
the coast of Java, when the land breeze comes off 
from the same quarter. In daytime, during these 
months, the sea breeze from the opposite direction 
will cause the wind to become unsteady on approach¬ 
ing the Java shore. Towards the end of October, 
westerly winds begin to appear, and at times blow 


from south-south-west to south-west; but the mon 
soon only becomes permanent in the latter half of 
November, with the wind between south-west and 
west-north-west. In December, the general direction 
is west-south-west., in January west, and in February 
west-north-west. In March, the monsoon begins to 
abate, and the direction shifts back to west-south¬ 
west, with occasional variable winds. Calms are most 
frequent in March. Rain and thunderstorms are 
most frequent during the westerly monsoon period. 

In the northern approach to the strait, more 
markedly on the Sumatra side, during the eastern 
monsoon (April to September) the sea breeze from 
northward in the Java sea will, in daytime, draw the 
wind into north-east. At such times, with an adverse 
tidal stream, it would be advisable for sailing vessels 
to anchor under the Java shore. 

(c) Sea. —In December, January and February 
considerable swell rolls into the strait, and the sea is 
heaviest when the tidal stream, combining with the 
prevailing south-west-going current, runs contrary 
to the wind. The sea is said to be calmest in March 
July and November. 

(d) Tidal streams.—See Eastern Archipelago Pilot, 
Vol. IV. in which full details are given. 

(2) Directions for passage (northward) 
through Soenda straat. —In the east monsoon 
period, the passage affords most difficulty owing to 
the usually strong south-westerly set; therefore, when 
coming from the Indian ocean, make the land by the 
south-western extremity of Java, and thence pass 
through Behouden passage (Princes strait) and along 
the Java coast, where anchorage may be obtained if 
the wind and tidal streams are unfavourable. In 
Behouden passage do not approach within one mile 
of Prinsen eiland (Princes island), but the Java shore 
may be held fairly closely. It is not advisable to pass 
westward of Prinsen eiland, as there is no anchorage 
here, and there is the danger of being driven out of 
the strait again. 

In the west monsoon period, make the land by 
Vlakke hoek (Flat cape) in the beginning of the 
monsoon, when northerly winds are frequently 
experienced; in the later part of the monsoon, and 
also in the transition periods, make for the middle 
of the strait, and thence follow the Java or Sumatra 
side according to circumstances, passing southward 
of Krakatau if taking the Java side, and between 
Sebesi and Seboekoe if taking the Sumatra side. 
Navigational Notes. 

(a) Approaching Java hoofd (Java head). —Coming 
from the southward in the South-East Monsoon, keep 
well to the eastward, especially in June, July and 
August, when the monsoon and the west-going 
current are at their strongest, or the vessel may fall 
to leeward of Java hoofd, and find great difficulty 
in recovering it against wind and current. 

caution. —When making Java hoofd from the south¬ 
eastward in hazy weather, the appearance of the land 
eastward of Tanjong Goeha Kolak (Tanjong Sangian 
Sira), between it and Tanjong Sodong, bears much 
resemblance to that of the west point of Java, with 
the adjacent hills on Prinsen eiland (Princes island); 
the low isthmus, in such circumstances, not being 
distinguishable as such at a distance, has been mis¬ 
taken for the entrance to Behouden passage (Princes 
channel). The 100 fathom (182 m 9) line approaches 
within about 1£ miles of Java hoofd. 

(b) Approaching Vlakke hoek (Flat cape ).—Those 
approaching this cape, the western side of the ap- 
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b to Soenda straat, will find depths of over 
P r 0 „ a ®i nffl , n82 m 9) 8 to 10 miles to the westward, 
f M fSom (36"6) line being about 5 to 6 miles 
f ie i°rhe cape. Sounding should be useful in thick 
[leather, a vessel keeping in not less than the latter 

^Tmieeamoes or Keizerspiek, about 6,896 feet 
nini“91 high, situated about 30 miles northward of 
TTinne Tioekoe Redak, and near the head of Semangka 
S?and the summit of Taboean (Tabuan), 2,205 
f tf672 m l) high, an island in the middle of the 
entrance to Semangka baai, are the first landmarks 
fn be identified when approaching Vlakke hoek; the 
former is visible from a great distance in clear 
weather. 

Having made a landfall, shape course to pass 
between Krakatau and Derde Punt (Third point), or 
between Sebesi and Seboekoe; the former is re¬ 
commended except for those with local knowledge, 
and then only in daylight. 

( c ) Channels south or north of Prinsen eiland 
(Princes island). 

(i) Behouden passage (Princes channel).— Behou- 
den passage, between the north-western side of 
Uiong Koelon and Prinsen eiland, possesses the 
great advantage of affording anchorage to sailing 
vessels becalmed, which the channel northward of 
that island does not; light baffling winds and calms 
are experienced about the entrances to Soenda straat, 
occurring even in the strength of the east monsoon, 
and sailing vessels when unable to anchor are liable 
to be set back by adverse currents. 

Behouden passage is entirely clear, but the Prinsen 
eiland side must not be approached within one mile 
on account of Pulau Karangdjadjar and also the 
coastal reef which extends from the southern side 
of Legon Semadang; these dangers are always 
marked by surf. 

Working through the passage keep nearer to the 
Java coast than to Prinsen eiland, especially in the 
South-East Monsoon. 

(ii) Channel north of Prinsen eiland. —This channel 
sometime known as “ Great Channel,” although the 
widest into Soenda straat, and much frequented, 
being considered free from dangers, has the dis¬ 
advantage of being too deep for anchoring if be¬ 
calmed; in which case a vessel may drift out of the 
strait with the west-going stream. 

Entering Soenda straat by this channel, keep 
nearer Prinsen eiland, and when further in, borrow 
on the same, or Java, side. 

The channel is recommended for the later part of 
the west monsoon period, and also the transition 
Periods. See (1) (b) above. 

. (d) Passage through Soenda straat.— In this note 
h is presumed that a sailing-vessel will make her 
way through Soenda straat along the Java side, 
whether she has approached from the Indian ocean 
to make Java hoofd (Java head), or Vlakke hoek 
(Flat cape) or half way between the two; in the two 
latter cases a vessel is presumed to have passed 
south of Krakatau. 

(i) Passage with a favourable wind. —There is not 
much difficulty in proceeding through the strait in 
he westerly monsoon period; the Java side of the 
« r ah and the channel south of Dwars in den weg 
(ihwartway island) being recommended. Pass about 
^ miles off Vierde (Fourth) punt and between Toppers 
hoedje (island) and St. Nicolaas punt. Facilities for 
nchoring, if becalmed, are available on this route, 
while the channel north of Dwars in den weg is not 
vourable for this purpose, due to the deeper water, 
P e two dangers, Stroom klip and Winsor klip, also 
m or near the northern, or western, channel. 

(Ji) Passage during the easterly monsoon.— D« r,r }8 
.. . ca aterly monsoon, when the winds are eastc y 
nd variable, and sometimes blow strong from the 


north-east towards midday, combined with the 
adverse current, possibly from 2 to 3 knots in mid¬ 
stream, renders the passage more tedious, and it 
becomes necessary to anchor to avoid losing ground; 
and therefore the coast of Java should be kept, 
where anchorage may be had in many places, and 
where the current is much weaker, and at times nil, 
when the south-going tidal stream is at its strongest. 

A vessel having to work up may stand into Peper 
baai, when northward of Pasir Goendoel (Gundul) 
to a depth of about 8 fathoms (14”6) but near Popole 
on the north shore into not less than 10 fathoms 
(18 m 3) to avoid Gosong Pandjang (Panjang), and 
into not less than 15 fathoms (27 m 4) or 2 miles off 
Tjaringin (Charingin), to avoid Karang Keboea 
(Kebua). Northward of it the shore may be 
approached closer, by sounding. Approaching 
Catharina (Catherine) rotsen, stand into not less 
than 12 fathoms (21 m 9), or one mile from the shore. 
Vierde punt (Fourth point) and the coast eastward 
is fringed by reef to the distance of one to 2 cables, 
but is steep-to. There is good anchorage southward 
of Vierde punt in about 6 fathoms (ll m 0), and also 
off Anjer (Anyer) Lor eastward of the point, but it 
is not so good off Vierde punt itself. See Eastern 
Archipelago Pilot, Vol. IV. 

Passing between Dwars in den weg and Java it is 
advisable to keep outside the 20 fathom (36 m 6) line 
unless seeking anchorage. If closing the shore, note 
should be taken of the shoals and rocks shown on 
the charts, and described in the Eastern Archipelago 
Pilot, Vol. IV.; sounding should not be neglected. 


Route 1,122. Soenda (Sunda) straat to Banka straat 

From a position to the northward of Toppers 
hoedje and with a favourable wind, steer direct for 
Gebroeders (Two brothers), keeping the southern 
islet bearing less than 010° to lead eastward of Swallow 
bank; the islets can be passed on either side, during 
daylight, westward of Lynn reef, and Brouwers 
banken. Sjahbandar (Shahbundar) bank must not 
be approached into depths of less than 7 fathoms 
( 12 m 8 ). 

Working northward, it will be prudent to keep on 
the Sumatra side and when northward of Sybrandi 
rif and standing towards the shore, to tack when in 
a depth of 6 to 8 fathoms (11“0 to 14 m 6) ; the direc¬ 
tions for clearing Swallow bank, described in the 
paragraph above must be noted. 

After passing Gebroeders, a safe guide is to keep 
in depths of about 10 fathoms (18 m 3); approaching 
the coast when the depths increase to 12 and 13 
fathoms (22 m 0 and 23 m 8), and holding out when they 
decrease to 9 fathoms (16“5). Vessels working up 
must give the Sumatra coast a wide berth when 
northward of Gebrpeders. 

While steam vessels are advised to pass to the 
eastward of the Five Fathom banks, some authorities 
consider that a sailing vessel working up the coast 
may pass between those banks and Arend droogte 
fnd after passing the latter, may stand on the inshore 
ta C k to a depth of 5 fathoms ( 9 ” 1 ). It should be 
noted, however, that the 3 fathom (5 5) line is some 
14 to 15 miles from the coast in places. If making 
for Stanton passage a vessel should always pass east 
of the Five Fathom banks. 

Mote .—The trees between Tanjongs Boengin and 
Serdang and the groups on the north-west side ot 
Tam-ong Menjangan are the highest landmarks on 
this coast, but they should not be in sight from the 
deck as abreast both points the banks extend about 
14 miles off. These trees afford some guide from 
aloft during the westerly monsoon, which is the 
£ S but would not to mil* dunng the 
easterly monsoon, except on rare occasions; it this 
S is sighted from on deck it is a definite warning 
that a vessel is too far westward of her safe course. 
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caution.— If the position of the vessel is uncertain 
at night, or in thick weather, it is advisable to anchor, 
for the depths are moderate, and the bottom good, 
being mud, or mud and sand. 

Route 1,123. Approaches to, and passage northward 
through, Banka straat 

In this route a brief general description of Banka 
straat is given first, followed by directions for Luci- 
para and Stanton passages, the principal channels 
of approach to the main strait from the southward. 
After this, directions for the passage northward 
through Banka straat are given. 

(1) General description of Banka straat.— 
Winds.—Tidal streams. —Banka straat, about 120 miles 
in length, separates Sumatra and Banka eilanden, and 
has a general north-westerly and south-easterly 
direction. It is the best route between Soenda straat 
and Singapore. 

The Sumatra coast, forming the western side of 
the strait, is low, densely wooded, and affords no 
conspicuous marks; the entire coast is bordered by 
a mud flat, narrow by the points, but extending from 
one mile to 1\ miles offshore, with depths of less 
than 3 fathoms (5 m 5), in the bights. Towards the 
Banka side the bottom becomes harder, and even 
rocky. Banka eiland, forming the eastern side of 
the strait, in contrast to the Sumatra side, has numer¬ 
ous hills and mountains, and it is remarkable that, 
although the latter attain no great elevation, their 
summits are generally obscured by clouds; Muntok 
(Lat. 2° 05' S., Long. 105° 09' E.), at the northern 
entrance to Banka straat is the principal port. 

Besides a few small islets and rocks in the strait, 
there are the Nangka eilanden, situated off about 
the middle of the Banka shore; nearly all of them are 
of coral formation. 

Numerous sandbanks lie in the southern entrance, 
with two main channels between them, namely, 
Lucipara and Stanton passages; both are buoyed, 
and Stanton passage is lighted. Stanton passage is 
available for vessels of deep draught, as a least depth 
of 6 fathoms (ll m 0) can be carried through it. There 
is a least depth of about 3f fathoms (6 m 9) in the 
southern approach to Lucipara passage. 

caution.— Vessels proceeding through Banka straat 
should determine their position mainly by the land¬ 
marks on the Banka side. The muddy Sumatra shore 
is constantly undergoing change, especially in places 
where mangroves stand in the water; some of the 
points are receding, whilst others are working out. 
The few points can only be identified at short dis¬ 
tances, and are easily mistaken for the so-called False 
points, which are observed immediately after round¬ 
ing the real points. Mariners must, therefore, guard 
against placing any reliance on bearings taken of 
the Sumatra shore. 

Winds.—The winds in Banka straat follow the 
directions of the coast, though with slight variations 
from the influence of the land and sea breezes; and 
fresh breezes may always be expected when working 
against the monsoon. During the latter part of the 
south-easterly monsoon, it frequently blows hard 
from the south-west. Land breezes occur at night. 

Tidal streams .—A full description is given in the 
Eastern Archipelago Pilot, Vol. IV., but it can be 
noted here that, due to the variations in the pre¬ 
dominant currents in the two monsoonal seasons 
it is preferable to work north on the Banka side of 
the strait during the North-West Monsoon, and on 
the Sumatra side during the South-East Monsoon. 

(2) Directions for Lucipara and Stanton 
passages. 

General remarks.— The navigation of Stanton 
passage is difficult for sailing vessels working up at 
night; there are insufficient marks for fixing the 
vessel’s position, sounding is not a trustworthy guide, 
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and the usually strong tidal streams make the position 
uncertain. Lucipara passage should never be 
attempted at night, except in clear weather and with 
local knowledge, and it is not possible with adverse 
winds; if Lucipara is not visible at a distance of 
4 miles it is advisable to anchor. 

(a) Lucipara passage.— Sailing vessels working up 
through Lucipara passage by day can safely approach 
the bank extending from the Sumatra coast by 
sounding, but they must not stand into a depth of 
less than 6 fathoms (11 m 0) when 5 miles southward 
of Eerste Punt, and in not less than 10 fathoms 
(18 m 3) when off that point. 

Lucipara (Lat. 3° 13' S., Long. 106° 13' E.) can be 
approached to within 3% miles on the southern side 
about 4 miles on the south-eastern side, and to within 
one mile on the western side. Sounding generally 
gives sufficient warning when standing towards the 
banks on the eastern side of the channel. 

(b) Stanton parage.—Sailing vessels with a fair 
wind can follow the directions given for steam 
vessels. Sailing vessels working up through Stanton 
passage by day can approach the Dapoer eilanden 
within about three-quarters of a mile. The summit 
of the Permisan range bearing about 323° and open 
north-eastward of Besar light-structure leads north¬ 
eastward of Melvill bank. As soon as Tanjong Laboe 
bears more than 035°, vessels will remain clear of the 
banks on either side of the channel by keeping in 
depths of not less than 11 fathoms (20 m l), and they 
are generally marked by discoloration. 

(3) Passage, northward, through Banka straat 
—After rounding Tanjong Lelari work up under the 
Banka side of the strait (see Tidal streams in Eastern 
Archipelago Pilot, Vol. IV.); the landmarks here are 
more conspicuous, and vessels can derive more 
advantage from the land winds, which are somewhat 
stronger and more regular under the Banka shore 
than in the middle of the strait. 

Some sailing vessels, and even steam vessels, make 
use of the narrow channel between Karang Tembaga 
and the Banka coast, when this is feasible, as the tidal 
streams are more favourable there. Farther north¬ 
ward the coastal bank extending from Banka is fairly 
steep-to, and nearing the Nangka eilanden vessels 
must keep in depths of not less than 7 fathoms 
(12 m 8) in order to clear the bank which surrounds 
these islands. 

Standing over to the Sumatra side, the bights in 
the coast may be approached by sounding, but the 
points must never be approached in a depth of less 
than 11 fathoms (20“ 1), as within this the depths 
decrease very suddenly. From about 5 miles east¬ 
ward to 6 miles westward of Vierde punt, the coastal 
bank is steep-to and is very hard westward of this 
point. Farther westward the depths decrease regu¬ 
larly towards the shore, and vessels can approach 
it into depths of 5 fathoms (9 m l). 

The passage between the Sumatra coast and 
Frederik Hendrik klippen can be easily negotiated 
by sounding; the coast there can be approached 
into depths of 4\ fathoms (8 m 2), but vessels should 
tack away from the eastern side of the passage 
immediately the depths increase to more than 9 or 
10 fathoms (16 m 5 or 18 m 3). If taking the channel 
eastward of Frederik Hendrik klippen, vessels must 
not stand over too far towards the Banka shore, on 
account of the reefs lying as much as 2 \ miles offshore 
between Tanjong Kelian and Tanjong Oelar. 

Route 1,124. Banka straat to Riouw (Rhio) straat 

There are two routes, one direct and the other 
via Berhala straat and Pengelap straat or Abang 
straat. The latter is recommended for the months 
of December, January and February; see also Route 
1,126, Banka straat to Singapore strait via Berhala 
straat and Doerian straat. 
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ThP route from Banka straat to Singapore, east- 
a nf Lingga archipel and through Riouw (Rhio) 

T ft is the one commonly adopted by vessels pro- 
stra ?-’ e i t her way between Soenda straat and Sin- 
C6 nte as being safe, sheltered, and easily navigable; 
g Xreas the route eastward of Bintan is exposed in 
hoth monsoons, and the fairway is encumbered with 
° dangers, which render it necessary for vessels 
S keen at a considerable distance from the land. 
Riouw straat is available for all classes of vessels, 
X bv day and by night. The main channel has 
S swept to a least depth of 9 fathoms (16"5); 
mine this channel pass about one mile eastward of 
v kechil The eastern channel has been swept 
Ta least depth of 3J fathoms (6“9). 

(a) Direct route— The ordinary route for sailing 
vessels bound northward from Banka straat is 
between the Toedjoe eilanden and Saja (Saya); 
they may, however, pass on either side of Saja, which, 
being high and bold, is very convenient to make in 
thick weather or at night. 

Note— At night, or in thick weather, sounding 
may be very useful in detecting the drift caused by 
cross currents between the Toedjoe eilanden and the 
coast of Sumatra, for the depth decreases generally 
towards Sumatra, and increases towards those 
islands, but care should be taken in approaching 
them, as the remarkable irregularities of the cur¬ 
rents have brought many vessels into danger. Near 
Sumatra a mud bottom, mixed with sand, prevails, 
and near the islands mud only. 

From Saja keep north-eastward to a position some 
12 or 13 miles north-eastward of Tanjong Djang, 
the south-eastern extreme of Lingga, and from 
thence as follows:— 

(i) With a fair wind— By day steer directly for the 
fairway into Riouw straat, taking particular note of 
the tidal stream, especially when setting strongly to 
the south-eastward. See Eastern Archipelago Pilot, 
Vol. IV. 

Note.— At night, steer a little more to the north¬ 
ward to give more clearance to the shoals, and haul 
in for Riouw straat when the bank extending north¬ 
eastward from Mesanak has been crossed. 

(ii) Working northward. —It is seldom necessary to 
work along near the islands from Mesanak to Korek 
Rapat; it is generally found advantageous to stand 
to the northward, in case of meeting with a north¬ 
westerly wind. But it may occasionally happen that 
advantage will be derived by standing towards them, 
in which case, when standing towards the north side 
of Mesanak, avoid bringing the summit of Benan 
on a bearing of more than 275°, which will lead 
northward of the extensive shoal (Magdeburg) with 
a least depth of 2\ fathoms (4 m 6), north-eastward ot 
the east point of Mesanak. To clear Rifleman shoal, 
lying H miles eastward of Benan, the eastern extreme 
of Mesanak must not be brought on a bearing of less 
than 133° true, or the northern extreme of Katang 
Lingga of more than 285°. 

If working in towards Dempo straat, do not get to 
the southward of lines joining the north point oi 
Katang Lingga and Selanga eilandjes, and the latter 
and Oediep (Udiep). 

(Hi) Standing to the westward towards Galang Baroe, 
tack before Karas kechil is shut in by Korek Rapat, 
° r > further northward, to clear the shoal water 
between Tanjong Tjakang and Korek Rapat, when 
reaching a depth of 10 fathoms (18 m 3); Dempo 
(Pulau Rondo) bearing 214° is a safe turning mark. 
Between Korek Rapat and Karas kechil it is possible 
stand into 8 fathoms (14 m 6) before tacking, but 
care must be taken to give Karang Segoetji (Dittlot) 
l good berth. Karas kechil and Karas besar should 
be given a berth of half a mile, 
i £ r .° m tb' 8 point continue as directed in R° ut ® 
1.125 (b) (j) «Passage through Riouw straat to 
Singapore strait.” “ Standing to the westward. 


(iv) Standing to the eastward towards Telang, at 
the southern entrance of Riouw straat, be careful to 
give the south-eastern side of that island a berth of 
2 miles, and to keep the conspicuous hill on Tanjong 
Poenggoeng (Punggung) the south-west extremity of 
Mantang, well open of Telang, bearing 304°, to 
avoid Hendrik Jan rif. Tanjong Poenggoeng, the 
south-west point of Mantang, and Ranggas (Alligator 
island) may be approached to a prudent distance. 

For continuation through Riouw straat see Route 
1,125, (b) (ii) “ Passage through Riouw straat to 
Singapore strait.” “ Standing to the eastward.” 

For passage to Singapore strait from Banka straat 
passing eastward of Bintan eiland, see Route 1130 (1). 

For passage from Banka straat to the China sea, 
see Route 1,130. 

(b) Via Berhala straat and Pengelap straat or 
Abang straat— This is really an alternative to the 
“ Inner route ” from Banka straat to Singapore 
strait, via Berhala straat and Doerian straat, des¬ 
cribed in Route 1,126 below, but is described briefly 
here as it is also an alternative route to Riouw straat. 
The passage through Berhala straat which is given 
in Route 1,126 mentioned above, is usually taken in 
December, January and February, when strong 
northerly winds prevail; there is then smooth water, 
good anchorage, and but little tidal stream. 

To either Pengelap straat or Abang straat take 
Route 1,126(3) towards Doerian straat, as far as 
necessary. 

Pengelap straat is the wider of the two straits 
mentioned above. Owing to the uneven nature of 
the bottom the tidal streams, near spring tides, 
cause whirls and overfalls which are somewhat 
alarming to strangers; the strait is, however, clear 
except for the sand patch and rock on the western 
side of the fairway, and is easy to navigate. Ap¬ 
proaching the strait, steer to pass about one mile or 
less from Alor (Allor) eilandjes, passing preferably 
northward of Batu Belajar (Belayar). Batu Belajar 
bearing 224°, and well open south-eastward of the 
Alor eilandjes, leads through Pengelap straat. 

Abang straat between Dedap and Pengelap on the 
south-eastern side, and Abang kechil on the north¬ 
western side, is reduced to a breadth of about three- 
quarters of a mile by the reefs on either side, but is 
clear and deep in the fairway. 

Having passed through either of the above straits, 
the directions for approaching Riouw straat are the 
same as those given in the relative part of (a) (u) 
above. 

Route 1,125. Passage through Riouw (Rhio) straat 
to Singapore strait. 

fa) With a fair wind. —For sailing vessels with a 
fair and commanding breeze, Riouw straat offers no 
difficulties, and no directions are necessary beyond 
keeping in the main fairway, for a description of 
which and directions for the passage see Eastern 
Archipelago Pilot, Vol. IV. 

(b) Working through Riouw straat from the south¬ 
ern Standing to the westward (continuing Route 
1 124 fa) (Hi).)—■ Between Karas besar and Moeboet 
Laoet (East Mubut) stand into a depth of 8 fathoms 
r 14 m 6) • Karas kechil well open of Karas besar is a 
eood turning point to avoid the bank oft the * a * ter ^ 
Lobam kechil to the northward, open eastward of 
Moeboet Laoet, leads eastward of the bank extending 
southward of the latter island. 

A 31 fathom (6 m 9) patch lies about 2| miles east¬ 
ward of Tanjong Semboetang (Sembulang), it is 
marked (1948) by a light-buoy. The main channel 
passes eastward of this patch, and when working 
northward do not bring the eastern extreme of 
Moeboet Laoet on a bearing of less than 163 . in 
order that the bank which extends north-westward 
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from the island may be cleared; if intending to pass 
inside the 3| fathom (6 m 8) patch do not cross this 
western limit until Tanjong Semboelang bears 287°. 

Northward of Tanjong Semboelang, stand further 
to the westward, but keep the western extreme of 
Moeboet Laoet well open of Tanjong Semboelang, 
to clear Tjemara (Chemara) bank. Give Toendjoek 
(Tunjuk) a berth of about half-a-mile, and, when to 
the northward, keep Tanjong Semboelang well open 
of it, to avoid the bank eastward of Soebang Mas, 
and the reef east of Pentjaras (Antu). 

Note .—The leading-lights on Toendjoek in line, 
bearing 180°, lead through the northern part of 
Riouw straat. 

To avoid the reef about three-quarters of a mile 
eastward of the southern extremity of Nginang, keep 
Tandjoeng Saoe (Sau) light-structure well open of 
Nginang; and to clear the reef fringing that island, 
keep the east point of Saoe (Sau) well open of the 
point under the light-structure. After passing Saoe, 
in standing to the westward, keep Tandjoeng Saoe 
light-structure open of Saoe; this will clear Van 
Gogh eiland and shoals, and also the 4 fathom 
(7 m 3) patch about three-quarters of a mile south¬ 
eastward of Karang Passo or Malang Orang. 

Vessels are recommended to pass out of Riouw 
straat into Singapore strait eastward of Pan rif (or 
Karang Galang), which is marked by a light beacon 
on the north-east, and a beacon on the south-east, 
extremity. If it is decided, however, to pass west¬ 
ward of Pan rif, keep Karang Passo on a bearing of 
more than 180° until able to pass between Pas op 
klip (marked by a beacon) and Pan rif. 

(ii) Standing to the eastward (continuing Route 
1,124 (a) (iv) ).—When nearing the Tapai eilanden, 
the hill on Tanjong Poenggoeng kept open of the 
southern point of Ranggas (Alligator island), bearing 
098°, leads southward of them in about 4\ fathoms 
(8 m 2), and of Rotterdam rif, in about 4 fathoms 
(7 m 3); the south-western extreme of Pangkil (Pankil) 
kept bearing more than 325° leads westward of 
Rotterdam rif and other shoals south-eastward of 
Pangkil. To clear the bank of 4 to 5 fathoms (7 m 3 to 
9 m l), extending 2\ miles southward of the Tapai 
eilanden, keep Sioeloeng (Siulung) conspicuous hill 
open of the hill on Tanjong Poenggoeng bearing less 
than 077°, until the summit of Lobam eiland is open 
westward of Pangkil, bearing 327°, or more. 

The south-west end of Pangkil eiland should not 
be approached nearer than half a mile, as its reef is 
steep-to; the west side may be approached to 7 or 
8 fathoms (12 m 8 to 14 m 6), but off its northern end 
keep Karas kechil lighthouse open of Pangkil eiland, 
bearing 167°, or less, to avoid the bank with a depth 
of under 5 fathoms (9 m l), extending northwest from 
it. 

Between Pangkil eiland and Isabella bank, stand 
to the eastward into depths of 8 fathoms (14 m 6), 
or until Terkoelai (Terkulai) light structure bears 
000 °, but do not bring the north-east extreme of 
Pangkil eiland to bear more than 158°, or Terkoelai 
light structure less than 355°, to avoid Soreh riffen. 
Terkoelai light structure bearing 087° leads south¬ 
ward of Isabella bank, and the light structure on the 
eastern point of Tandjoeng Saoe in line with the 
west side of Lobam kechil, 329°, leads westward; 
the south-east extreme of the Lobam group, bearing 
less than 090° until Tandjoeng Saoe light structure 
bears more than 338°, leads westward of Orion reef. 
When northward of Orion reef do not bring the 
western extreme of Lobam kechil to bear more than 
160° until Tanjong Taloh bears 090°, which will avoid 
the dangers near Karang Plasit. Tanjong Taloh is 
steep-to, and both it and Boeau (Bua) eiland may be 
approached to about 3 cables, except near the 
extremes of that island. Tanjong Oeban (Uban) is 
bold, but do not approach the shore northward of it, 
to Malang Djaroem (Jarum), nearer than half a mile. 


The rocks above water on the edge of the shore reef 
are useful guides. 

Northward of Malang Djaroem there are depths of 7 
and 8 fathoms (12 m 8 and 14 m 6) close to the edge of the 
shallow bank which fronts this part of the coast to 
the distance of nearly one mile, and on which there 
is a patch of less than 6 feet (l m 8) water. This bank, 
and also the shoal (called on some charts “Netscher”) 
li to 1J miles northward of Tanjong Sebong, 
and Crocodile shoal, and the shoal between them, 
will be avoided by keeping Tanjong Saoe light 
structure bearing less than 205°. If the weather is 
hazy and Tanjong Saoe light structure cannot be made 
out at this distance, Malang Djaroem islet, which 
will be seen well clear of the extreme of the land as 
“ Netscher ” shoal is neared, must not be brought 
to bear more than 200° until Pan rif light-structure 
bears 248° or Tanjong Sebong north extreme bears 
095°; a vessel will then be northward of those 
dangers and in Singapore strait. 

Route 1,126. Banka straat to Singapore strait by 
the “ Inner route.” (To be taken between October 
and March). 

Berhala straat forms the southern part of the inner 
route to Singapore, and Doerian straat the northern 
part; the intermediate part, between the western side 
of the Lingga archipel and the eastern side of Sumatra, 
has no specific denomination. The total distance 
from Berhala eiland to Singapore is about 120 miles. 

The inner route is lighted and buoyed, and is avail¬ 
able for all classes of vessels. The least depth in the 
fairway, from 5^ to 6 fathoms (10™1 to ll m 0), is in 
the southern part, south-westward of Moetji. 

Sailing vessels, bound from Banka straat to Singa¬ 
pore during the strength of the North-East Monsoon, 
frequently adopt this inner route. During the 
prevalence of strong northerly winds in the months 
of December, January and February, they will save 
much time doing so, for these straits have smooth 
water, good anchorage, and but little tidal stream, 
whereas on the eastern side of Lingga, at this season 
of the year, there is generally a heavy sea and a 
southerly current sometimes running at the rate of 
3 knots. In Berhala straat, sailing vessels will also 
be greatly assisted by the squalls from the Sumatra 
coast. 

Alternative Route. —In order to avoid the difficulty 
and delay sometimes experienced in getting from the 
northern part of Doerian straat to Singapore strait, 
many sailing vessels have preferred to pass from the 
inner route by Abang straat or Pengelap straat, into 
Riouw straat. It seems probable that the best 
passages might be made in this way, for the great 
depth of water in the western part of Singapore strait 
is often embarassing in light winds, as there is no 
anchorage ground on which to bring up in case of 
the wind failing. See Route 1,124 (b). 

(1) Banka straat to Berhala straat.— Having 
passed Frederik Henrik klippen (See Route 1,123 (3)), 
shape course for Berhala lighthouse, distant about 74 
miles, avoiding the mudbank extending south-east¬ 
ward of Tanjong Djaboeng (Jabong). The bank along 
the Sumatra coast being shelving, sounding will be the 
best guide, and the rule is to keep in from 5J to 7 
fathoms (10 m l to I2 m 8) water. In working, the coast 
may be approached with care to a low water depth 
of 5 fathoms (9 m l), observing that the bank with less 
depths than 5 fathoms (9 m l) extends nearly 13 miles 
south-eastward of Tanjong Djaboeng. It is possible 
that the mud bank off Tanjong Djaboeng is extending. 

Pass through Berhala straat, using the passage 
southward of Berhala eiland; the channel between 
Berhala and Singkep Laoet is not safe as there are 
several rocks in it, and uncharted dangers may 
exist. In Berhala straat keep in from 10 to 12 fathoms 
(18 m 3 to 21 m 9), to be well clear of the bank pro¬ 
jecting from the shore westward of Tanjong Djaboeng; 
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in working along the coast to the westward, 
then ? e ’t is steep-to, and may only be approached 
occasionally, with care, to 8 or 7 fathoms (14 m 6 or 

l2 rn Berhala straat to Doerian straat.— From 
u Berhala eiland with a favourable wind, shape 
nurse to pass about 2 to 3 miles westward of Moetji 
Eii) eiland light-structure. With a working breeze, 
he Sumatra coast may be approached to depths of 6 or 
7 fathoms (iro or 12 m 8), but the vessel’s position 
L st be fixed frequently, as the tidal streams are very 
EX off the Djambi (Jambie) river. The mud- 
bank westward of Tanjong Djaboeng for a distance 
of 14 or 15 miles, is nearly dry at low water, spring 
tides, and extends 4 to 5 miles seaward; this bank 
may’be extending yet further. 

Both Speke rock and Moetji (Muchi) eiland exhibit 
lights at night, the former from a black iron light- 
beacon and the latter from a white iron framework 
structure; so there is no difficulty when standing 
eastward; but, when nearing Moetji eiland, tack 
when it bears 000°, to avoid Atkin rock; it is best, 
however, to pass Moetji at a distance of about 2 miles, 
as mentioned above. 


With a fair wind, having passed Moetji eiland steer 
for Zuid Broeder (South Brother) eiland, passing 
either side of it, but preferably to the eastward, which 
is the main channel; the summit, Djora (Jora), 1,009 
feet (307“5) high on Doerian (Great Durian) or 
Moro besar, which is visible from a considerable 
distance, bearing 344° is a good mark for making 
towards Zuid Broeder. 


In working, be careful not to stand nearer to 
Tanjong Bakau on Baso eiland, or to Tanjong Dato, 
northward of it, than 2 miles; and off Amphitrite 
baai, between them, remember that the bank, which 
extends beyond a line joining these points, is steep-to, 
and sounding will give no warning. Excepting abreast 
the southern part of Kateman eiland, at about 12 
miles northward of Tanjong Dato, the depths decrease 
more regularly towards the bank, which may from 
thence be approached by sounding into depths of 
8 or 7 fathoms (14 m 6 or I2 m 8) towards Doerai (Durei) 
and the other near-by islands. In standing to the 
eastward, when abreast Tanjong Dato, do not 
deepen above 18 or 19 fathoms (32 m 9 to 34 m 8), for 
the ground on that side is foul and unsuitable for 
anchorage. 

Cameleon rock is out of the fairway track, but if 
standing over so far to the eastward, Petong eiland 
summit bearing 350° or more leads well westward 
of it. 


Note .—The . approaches to Pengelap straat and 
Abang straat {see Route 1124 (b)) lie about 11 miles 
east-south-eastward, and about 7 miles eastward, 
respectively from Cameleon rock. 

(3) Passage through Doerian straat to Singa¬ 
pore STRAIT. 

(a) Eastward of Roekan (Rukau) eilanden.— 
. avin g passed Middel Broeder (Middle Brother) 
eiland to the eastward, and standing towards Ooster 
ankan (Eastern banks), tack while Djora on Doerian 
■‘and still bears more than 308° to avoid that bank. 
" av mg passed Noord Broeder eiland steer to pass 
tween South Passage islet and Pelangkat eiland; 
n working, by keeping North Passage islet open 
westward of Klein Doerian (Little Durian) eiland, 
snmL ng more than 318°, Carnbee rif, about one mile 
^“’Westward of the south-eastern extremity of 
. rian eiland will be avoided, 
takii W f stward of Roekan (Rukau) eilanden.—If 
War ,. 8 , jr® route, after passing about 1£ miles west- 
from i°a Roekan (Brothers) eilanden in depths of 
strait,° 14 thorns (18 m 3 to 25 m 6) do not enter the 

of Snntu^r! North Passage islet is well open eastward 
son n.»r * assage islet, bearing 322°, to avoid Richard- 
j n j j ;• Eee also directions for avoiding Carnbee rit 


(c) Continuation northward. —North-westward of 
Roekan eilanden, the two tracks in (a) and (b) above 
rejoin, to pass between North Passage islet and 
Pelangkat. Having passed these islets, the main 
channel runs between Middelburg and Melvill reefs; 
the peak of Valsche Doerian (False Durian) eiland 
in line with the apex of North Passage islet, bearing 
159°, leads between these reefs. Thence steer to pass 
through Phillip channel if bound to Singapore, or to 
the northward and north-westward if bound into 
Malacca strait. 

Should the channel westward of Middelburg reef 
be taken, the water will be found to shoal gradually 
towards the western shore over a bottom of soft mud, 
suitable for anchorage. The eastern point of Degong 
eiland (sometimes called Deep water point) bearing 
180° leads eastward of the dangers extending off 
Boeroe (Buru) eiland and the islands northward, in 
9 to 12 fathoms (16 m 5 to 21 m 9). The peaks of Klein 
Karimoen (Little Karimum) eiland bearing less than 
325° also leads eastward of the dangers which project 
3 miles from Groot Karimoen (Great Karimun). 
eiland. 

When working to the northward after passing 
North Passage islet, and standing eastward, keep 
westward of the alignment of Manilang, the summit 
of Valsche Doerian eiland with the north-western 
extremity of Klein Doerian eiland bearing about 
168°; this will avoid the reef about 1£ miles westward 
of the southern extremity of Beloekar (Belukar) 
eiland. 


Route 1,127. Passages through Singapore strait 


Singapore strait is bounded on the north by the 
Malay peninsula and Singapore island, and on the 
south by the Boelan (Bulan) archipelago, and two 
large islands, Batam and Bintan. The entire length 
of the strait is about 60 miles, and its width at the 
western entrance about 10 miles; at the eastern 
entrance it is 111 miles wide abreast Tanjong Datok, 
but southward of Singapore, between St. John 
islands and Batu Berhanti, it is only 2\ miles wide; 
the fairway is deep throughout. 

Heavy rain squalls, during which visibility is 
moderate or poor, are frequently experienced in the 
strait; the colours and topmarks of the various 
beacons are then useful guides. See Malacca Strait 
Pilot for details of the local weather, and of the 
tidal streams in the strait. 

In this route the strait is divided into two parts, 
eastern and western; the eastern part for vessels 
coming from, or going to, the China sea or the 
Eastern archipelago (via Riouw straat) or eastward 
of Bintan; the western part for vessels coming from, 
or going to, Malacca strait, or Doerian straat. 


(1) Passage westward through the eastern 
part of Singapore strait.— The eastern entrance to 
Singapore strait is divided into three channels known 
as the North, Middle and South channels, of which 
the Middle channel is recommended for navigation. 
North channel, lying between Remunia shoals and the 
mainland to the westward, has no advantage except 
nerhaps to vessels bound northward along the coast; 
it should be used only by those possessing local 
knowledge. South channel is not recommended tor 
vessels of deep draught; the bottom is generally 
rockv and uneven, and the channel is encumbered 
with shoals. Vessels coming from the Eastern 
archipelago eastward of Bintan eiland may use South 
channel, but even these vessels are recommended to 
stand on, and pass through Middle channel. 

(a) Directions .—There is no difficulty in identi¬ 
fying Singapore strait when coming from the 
eastward, in clear weather; Groote Bintanberg 
Staten Great hill), 1.213 fee. (369-8) high and 
Gunong Pelali or Barbukit, 624 teet (190 2) high, 
are both good marks. 
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(i) nrough MlMe S'i. 

mmmim 

r?0“l or 21“9); Pulau Mungging, kept open oi 

if these objects cannot be seen, preserve the deptns 
mentioned, for the shoal is steep-to. 

When eastward of Tanjong Ayam keep Tanjong 
Stapa in line with, or open of Tanjong ^“.bearing 
274 , until Pulau Mungging bears less than 360 
and, when standing towards Falloden HaU shoal, 
do not bring Tanjong Ayam to bear less than 26°* 
and when standing towards Congalton Skar and the 
shoals northward of it, keep Tanjong Pungga * j^ing 
less than 337°. A vessel may stand towards Remurna 
shoals until the southern extremity of Pulau Mung¬ 
ging bears 256°. 

There are no dangers on the south side of the 
strait, excepting those fronting the Bmtan eiland 
coast, and the Crocodile shoal, Pas op kkp, and Pan 
rif or Karang Galang, in the entrance to Riouw 
straat. But do not stand so far over as to get near 
these dangers, for no advantage will be gained by 
doing so, and the depths there are inconveniently 
great for anchorage. Nongsa eilanden lying just to 
the westward of the entrance to Riouw straat, is very 
convenient for taking bearings to avoid the dangers 
in the approach to that strait, and if kept bearing 
less than 270° will lead northward of them all. 


(ii) Passage into Singapore road from the eastward. 
—Small vessels bound to Singapore road from the 
eastward will have no difficulty, as they have merely 
to proceed to a convenient anchorage. Vessels of 
less than 15 feet (4 m 6) draught may pass within the 
banks off Tanjong Katong, by keeping in the run of 
deep water, fairly close to the end of the lines of 
fishing stakes which extend out from that point. It 
is the usual custom for sailing vessels belonging to 
the port, to keep these banks well aboard when pro¬ 
ceeding to the anchorage from the eastward, when 
the wind is off the land and the tidal stream setting 
to the westward. 


Vessels of heavier draught should keep well outside 
those banks, and with Mount Serapong, the summit 
of Pulau Blakang Mati, bearing about 242°, which 
bearing leads to the anchorage; or to avoid getting 
under a depth of 6 fathoms (1 l m 0). 


(b) Passage to the westward to Malacca strait and 
Doerian straat. —Follow generally the directions in 
(2) below in reverse. 

(2) Passage eastward through the western 
part of Singapore strait.— Main strait is the prin¬ 
cipal channel through the western entrance to Singa¬ 
pore strait; it passes southward of Sultan shoal or 
Terembu Karimon, Raffles lighthouse on Pulau 
Satumu and St. John islands; and northward of 
Pulau Nipa, Kent rocks, Pulau Pelampong, Takong 
besar, Boelan archipelago and Batam eiland. 

South of Raffles lighthouse, Phillip channel joins 
Main strait; this is the most convenient channel for 
passage north-eastward from Doerian straat; it is 
about 3 miles wide and free from danger. 

(a) Passage through Main strait. 


Temporary anchorages.— Owing to the strong tid 
streams in the western part of Singapore stra 
sailing vessels are frequently obliged to anchor fi 
which purpose the north side of the channel is to 1 
preferred. Between Sultan shoal and Raffles ligh 
house on that side there is convenient anchorage 
depths from 6 to 12 fathoms (11“0 to 21 m 9) whi 
to the southward the water is deep, and the botto 
rocky; the south side of this part of the strait i 


therefore, unsuitable for anchorage, esDeciaii 
violent squalls are of common occurrence V Th as 
convenient anchorage between Raffles li K hth O nl> ra0S ] 
St. John islands is on the banks between th-^H ? nd 
(Pulau Subar Darat and Pulau Subar Lauf) anrf p f rs 
Sebarok, in depths of 3 to 8 fathoms (5“5 t 0 %“ 

Abreast of the south end of St. John ku n A 
vessels ought not to anchor if it can be avoided f’ 
the water is deep, and the tidal streams and e dHi» 
run with greater strength than in any other nanTr 
the strait. p u ot 

There is fair anchorage between Buffalo rock and 
Helen Mar reef, as well as about one mile or so tn 
the northward and westward of the latter dangers 
also from one mile to 2 miles eastward of Rilu 
rock,in 12 to 15 fathoms (21 m 9 to 27 m 4), or between 
it and Soebar islet. Vessels may stand closer inshore 
and anchor near the edge of the 10-fathoms (18 m 3l 
contour line, south-westward and north-eastward of 
Soebar islet; it is unadvisable to go closer in on 
account of the strong tidal streams, sometimes 
rendering it difficult to get underway again, especially 
in the light winds which prevail here. 1 


(i) With a fair wind.— In proceeding eastward 
through the western part of Singapore strait, from a 
mid-channel position between Klein Karimoen and 
Tanjong Piai, where there are depths of about 20 
fathoms (36 m 6), no directions are necessary for a vessel 
with a fair wind beyond keeping in the fairway, 
other than observing that Raffles lighthouse, bearing 
101° leads midway between the shoals of 28 feet 
(8 m 5) and 34 feet (10 m 4) on either side of the fairway. 
A sailing vessel should steer between 090° and 112°, 
as the prevailing tidal stream may require. 


Having passes Nipa lighthouse, steer to round 
Raffles lighthouse from half a mile to one mile 
distant; or if the wind and tidal stream be adverse, 
or from other circumstances it be desirable to do so, 
anchor to the westward of Pulau Senang or Barn 
island, out of the strength of the stream. Having 
rounded Raffles lighthouse, steer to pass St. John 
islands about half a mile distant; keep Raffles 
lighthouse bearing more than 245°, to avoid the 
rocks south-eastward of Pulau Sebarok. After 
passing West St. John island, and bound to Singa¬ 
pore, proceed as directed below; but if bound 
through the eastern part of the strait, shape course 
to pass northward of Horsburgh light, and proceed 
as directed in (1) (a) above in reverse. 

(ii) Working through. —To the eastward between 
St. John islands and Raffles lighthouse, it is usual to 
keep on the north side of the channel, making short 
tacks if necessary, as that part of the strait affords 
tolerably convenient anchorage along the greater 
portion of it, and vessels are liable to meet' with hght 
baffling airs which would render it necessary to 
anchor. It is especially requisite to attend to this 
when eastward of Buffalo rock, for on that part oi 
the south side of the strait the water is deep, and tne 
bottom rocky and unsafe for anchoring, the danger 
being much increased by rapid tidal streams wi 
eddies and overfalls. 


All dangers on the north side of this part 
strait will be avoided if the south extreme oi 
St. John island or Pulau Sakijang Bendera is kepi 
bearing less than 065°, or Raffles lighthouse 
than 245°; this will clear the rocks south-eastwar 
of Pulau Sebarok. Care should be taken to avoi 
the shoal with a depth of 35 feet (10“7), ab 
mile south-eastward of Pulau Subar Laut or 
Sister. Provided Pulau Jong can be seen op 
ward, or eastward, of Pulau Sebarok, tione d 

limits lies the danger sector for the above ® . r( p 
rocks, it is safe stand a little further no an J 
westward of the rocks to a bearing oi > 
eastward, to a bearing of 079°, of the so 
West St. John island. 
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Anoroaching Buffalo rock from the westward, 
tand to the southward, if necessary, until Pulau 
Pelampong bears 266°, which leads northward of 
Helen Mar reef, but it is better to keep to the northern 
shore. 

(b) Directions from Main strait to Singapore. 

(i) With a fair wind .—When bound, in a vessel of 
deep draught, to Singapore road from the westward, 
and having rounded Peak island, or Pulau Tembakul, 
at the distance of about 2\ cables, steer in with Fort 
Canning lighthouse in line with Telok Ayer fish- 
market clock tower bearing 345°, in not less than 51- 
fathoms (10 m 4) at low water springs, until the south 
extreme of Pulau Blakang Mati bears less than 235°; 
then steer north-eastward for the desired anchorage. 

In vessels of light draught, from abreast and east¬ 
ward of Peak island steer direct for Singapore road 
by passing over Outer shoal, observing that the depth 
is 20 feet (6 m l) only at low water at the south-western 
end, and from 24 to 36 feet (7 m 3 to 1 l m 0) over part 
of the remainder. 

(ii) Working through .—In working in the day time 
towards the dangers between St. John islands and 
Pulau Blankang Mati, care must be observed not to 
bring Peak island, or Pulau Tembakul to bear less 
than 168°, while Mount Serapong, the summit of 
Pulau Blakang Mati, bears more than 292°, to avoid 
the patches on the west side of Quarantine anchorage; 
but when Mount Serapong is less than that bearing, 
stand on until the western extreme of West St. John 
island bears 195°. 

The shoalest spot on Outer shoal will be avoided 
by not bringing Peak island to bear more than 184°, 
after the south extreme of Pulau Blakang Mati 
bears 282°. The south extreme of Pulau Blakang 
Mati, if not brought to bear more than 248°, leads 
northward of Outer shoal; if not wishing to stand 
over this shoal, when outside or southward of it, do 
not bring the south extreme of Pulau Blakang Mati 
to bear less than 260°. 

(c) Eastward to the China sea .—Follow generally, 
in reverse, the directions given in (1) (a) (i) and (ii) 
above. 

Route 1,128. Soenda (Sunda) straat to, and through 
Gaspar straten 

In this route there is first a general description of 
Gaspar straten; this is followed by directions from 
Soenda straat to, and through Macclesfield channel, 
and then from Soenda straat to, and through, Stolze 
straat. After this there is a note on Clement channel, 
which is not recommended for sailing vessels; and 
finally directions for proceeding from Gaspar straten 
to the northward. 

Gaspar straten.—General description .—Gaspar 
straten lies between the large islands of Banka and 
Billiton, and is divided into three principal passages, 
named successively from west to east. Macclesfield 
channel, Clement channel, and Stolze straat. 

Gaspar straten is frequently used by steam vessels 
and sailing vessels proceeding from Soenda straat to 
Singapore, or from the western part of Java to the 
China sea, and vice versa, although the route through 
“^nka straat is safer and better lighted. See Route 

For steam vessels, and sailing vessels with a fair 
Wl nd, Stolze straat is preferable, being the broadest 
and having no dangers in the fairway. Sailing vessels 
working through, and steam vessels of low power, 
should use Macclesfield channel during the North¬ 
west Monsoon (but see the remarks at the beginning 
p (1) (b) below), and Stolze straat during the South¬ 
east Monsoon, the currents thus being less unfavour- 

Ne- Clement channel is seldom used. 

.Jbc reefs which dry are nearly always discernible, 

hen covered, by the brown or green colour of the 
water over them. Tho other red's are, however, 
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usually difficult to discern, as the water in the strait 
is somewhat troubled, and they are only recognisable 
when stream and wind cause tide rips and surf. 
Large brown patches of fish-spawn, often seen in and 
near the strait, may be mistaken for the discoloration 
of reefs. 

(1) Soenda straat to, and through Maccles¬ 
field channel. —Having passed through Soenda 
straat (See Route 1,121) and eastward of Swallow bank 
and westward of Jason rots (See Route 1,122), 
proceed as follows:— 

(a) With a fair wind .—Steer to sight and pass 
Noordwachter (North Watcher) and then make for 
a position about 4 miles westward of Hippogriffe 
riffen; then steer to make good 005°, passing west¬ 
ward of Fairlie rock and Bias Mateu, when land 
will soon be sighted; Ondiepwater eiland should on 
no account be sighted by day. When past Bias Mateu 
steer to pass midway between the bank, with a depth 
of 2 fathoms (3 m 7), lying about miles southward 
of Tanjong Moeroeng, and Sittart riffen, taking care 
to avoid the 5-fathom (9 m l) patch about 5£ miles 
southward of the former, and thence northward 
between Discovery rocks and Tjelaka, giving the 
latter a berth of about 2 miles; care must be taken 
to avoid the 5-fathom (9 m l) patch lying about 3jr 
miles eastward of Tanjong Laboe. When the 
northern extremity of Pulau Liat bears 090° steer to 
pass eastward of Gaspar island, or eastward of 
Tanjong Berikat, according to destination. 

Note .—In thick weather it is advisable to anchor 
on the bank, around Hippogriffe riffen, in depths 
of from 7 to 10 fathoms (12 m 8 to 18 m 3), and await 
more favourable conditions. Vessels coming from 
the Java sea, and uncertain of their position, can 
approach the coast of Sumatra to a depth of 9 fathoms 
(16 m 5). 

caution. —Vessels proceeding through Maccles¬ 
field channel at night should take care that they 
sight Tanjong Moeroeng during daylight, if coming 
from the southward; if approaching from the 
northward, Tanjong Berikat should be sighted during 
daylight. 

(b) Working through Macclesfield channel from 
the southward .—During the strength of the North- 
West Monsoon it is almost impossible to work 
through Gaspar straten; even in the latter part of the 
monsoon, about March, when the winds are light, 
sailing vessels often are obliged to anchor on account 
of the strength of the southerly current. In the 
easterly monsoon also, vessels will often meet with 
light variable winds, rendering it impossible for them 
to preserve a direct course. 

The approach to Macclesfield channel does not 
afford convenient objects as marks to keep vessels 
clear of danger, but the following directions are given 
as being, so far as can be judged, the best for that 
purpose. As, however, some of the objects are at a 
considerable distance from the dangers, navigators 
are cautioned not to depend too implicitly upon 
being able to recognise such distant objects. Par¬ 
ticular attention should be paid to the set of the tidal 
streams and currents, and to sounding, in order to 
work through the channel safely. 

Coming from Soenda straat a sailing vessel is 
advised to work up the coast of Sumatra. See Route 
1,122. Approaching Macclesfield channel proceed 
as follows.— 

(i) Standing to the eastward .—Being northward of 
Hippogriffe riffen stand to the eastward towards 
Zand (Sand) rif, which does not quite cover at high 
water, until it is but 4 miles distant, or within half a 
mite of Haaien (Haaijen) rif, giving Bias Mateu and 
Fairlie rock a wide berth. Ondiepwater eiland 
(Shoalwater island), bearing 028°, leads one mile 
westward of Branding riffen. This island should 
not be approached nearer than 3 miles, on account 
of the dangers lying westward of it. 
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064°, leads northward of the rifien. 

Being northward of Sittart riffen do not brmg 
Rakau eiland to bear more than 108 , nor setemar 
?Slei «Zn“less than 360" * ™****£t 
between those islands; and toxtear the. retf extending 

3 miles southward of Pulau Ltat, keep Pulau Koeet 

(Kwil) bearing less than 108 if‘ Keiadt (Put ) 
on Pulau Liat bears less than 349 . 

To clear the reefs and shoais iying southwest and 
west of Pulau Liat, Bakau ei and mustmo 
to bear more than 134° until Tjelaka (Chekka) b^rs 

090°; and to clear Discovery roekp keep Tanjong 

Laboe (Labu) bearing more than 220 until Tjelaka 
bears 090°, which bearing also clears the rocks to th 
northward. 

To clear the reefs extending off the north-west 
side of Pulau Liat, keep Tanjong Laboe be anng less 
than 215° until the south extreme of Kelapan (Kilapan) 
bears 247°. 

(ii) Standing to the westward.— To clear the banks 
between Bias Mateu and Tanjong Moeroeng (MurungJ 
keep Laboe (Rocky point hill), about 2 miles west¬ 
ward of Tanjong Laboe, open eastward of Tanjong 
Moeroeng, bearing 344° until Baginda, a hill 55U 
feet (167 m 6) high, about one mile north-westward 
of Tanjong Baginda (Besar on some charts), bears 
276°; after which it is possible to stand westward 
until Tanjong Moeroeng bears 017°. 

To clear the shoals off the east side of Pulau Lepar, 
Tanjong Moeroeng must not be brought to bear less 
than 219° until the north-east extreme of Kelapan 
bears 308°. 

The directions for clearing Discovfcry rocks have 
been given in the penultimate paragraph of “ Stand¬ 
ing to the eastward ” above. 

To avoid Wilson bank, Laboe (Rocky point hill) 
must not be brought to bear less than 186°, or Tan¬ 
jong Laboe less than 180°, until Tanjong Berikat 
bears less than 322°. 

(2) SOENDA STRAAT TO, AND THROUGH STOLZE 
straat. —For sailing vessels with a fair wind, Stolze 
straat is preferable to the others, and should present 
no difficulties; the land is, in fine weather (the westerly 
monsoon period), visible from the outer dangers. 
The greater breadth of Stolze straat enables sailing 
vessels to make longer boards, and as most of the 
islands can be seen at night the vessel’s position is 
more easily fixed. 

The shoals that lie within it appear to form the 
only drawback to the adoption of this channel, and 
in clear weather (the westerly monsoon period), even 
this drawback would almost disappear, for good hill 
peaks, by which to fix the ship’s position, are visible 
on all sides, distant from 20 to 35 miles. 

(a) Passage with a fair wind. —With a fair wind, 
making for Stolze straat from southward, from 
Noordwachter (North Watcher) shape course for 
Larabe rif during the North-West Monsoon, and for 
Carnbee rocks in the South-East Monsoon. In clear 
weather the mountains in the south-western part of 
Billiton eiland will be sighted some distance southward 
of these dangers; Loedai, which may be visible from 
about 12 miles southward of the Carnbee rocks, first 
comes into sight, and shortly afterwards Beloeroe 
(fat. 3° 10' S., Long. 107° 41' E.) will be sighted. 
When near Larabe rif other mountains on Billiton 
eiland, as well as Ondiepwater eiland, should be 
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sighted, so that in clear weather there i 
in making the strait. 

If a vessel is far to the eastward of the track 
Kebatoe (Kebatu) eiland, 341 feet (103 m 9) high, about 
25 miles south-eastward of Carnbee rocks, will be a 
useful mark for fixing the position of the vessel. 

When the vessel’s position has been determined 
steer a northerly course, passing about 6 miles east¬ 
ward of Ondiepwater eiland, midway between 
Kasenga and Geresik (Gresik) eilanden and not less 
than 2 miles westward of Tanjong Ajer Lantjoer. 

With bad visibility or in thick weather, sounding 
must be depended upon entirely; in such cases it is 
advisable to make the southern edge of the bank, 
with depths of from 7 to 10 fathoms (12 m 8 to 18 m 3), 
clay with sand, which extends about 28 miles south¬ 
ward from Ondiepwater eiland, by sounding, and 
then immediately steer eastward until in depths of 
more than 10 fathoms (18 m 3); then steer northward, 
taking care to keep in depths of more than 10 fathoms 
(18 m 3), and when passing eastward of Ondiepwater 
eiland, keeping in depths of not less than 16 fathoms 
(29 m 3). If, however, depths of over 20 fathoms 
(36 m 6) have been obtained when making for the 
southern entrance, it may be presumed that the 
vessel is well over on the eastern side of the channel, 
and a north-westerly course may then be steered, 
taking care to keep in these depths. In unfavourable 
conditions, or if any doubt as to which side of the 
strait the vessel may be, it is advisable to anchor; 
bad visibility does not usually last for any length of 
time. 

At night, Stolze straat can be approached from 
southward without danger in clear weather, as the 
light on Ondiepwater eiland is visible up to 3 miles 
southward of Hancock shoal, the southernmost 
danger on the western side of the approach. When 
this light is sighted steer to pass about 2 miles east¬ 
ward of Ondiepwater eiland, and thence proceed 
northward until in the arc of visibility of Tanjong 
Ajer Lantjoer light, which must be kept between the 
bearings of 003° and 022°. When Geresik eiland is 
sighted, the position can be fixed by bearings of this 
island and Tanjong Ajer Lantjoer light, and course 
may be shaped to pass either eastward or westward 
of Akbar droogte, according to destination; vessels 
passing eastward of this shoal have the advantage of 
being able to fix their position by bearings of Lang- 
koeas light in addition to Tanjong Ajer Lantjoer 
light; passing westward vessels make for Gaspar 
island. 

(b) Working through Stolze straat. 

(i) Standing to the eastward .—Standing towards 
Carnbee rock, keep Beloeroe (Beluru), a mountain 
1,129 feet (344 m l) high, about 6i miles north-eastward 
of Tanjong Genting, bearing more than 011°; and 
to clear Naga rif, Aanvang bank and Cooper shoal, 
keep Marang Bolo, a hillock on the southern point 
of Selioe (Selio) eiland bearing not less than 350 . 
To avoid the dangers northward of Cooper shoal 
keep further westward, Marang Bolo bearing more 
than 010°. - . 

Pass Witte klip (White rock) at a distance ot at 
least one mile, the approach from the southwar 
being on a bearing of more than 001°, but to the 
northward it should not bear more than 112 , un i 
the north point of Selioe eiland bears 073 , to cle 
Karang Tiga; after passing which, Witte klip mu 
not bear more than 146°, or Marang Bolo more, tn 
124°, until Koerier (Kurier) droogte and the 6 fathom 
(ll”!)) north-westward of it are cleared. 

After passing these dangers, Marang Bolo bearing 
less than 132° will lead south and south-westwara, 
and Tanjong Ajer Lantjoer bearing more than 
westward, of all dangers until northward ot m 
eilanden. After Geresik (Gresik) eiland bears 
stand a little further to the eastward, but K P 
Tanjong Ajer Lantjoer bearing more than 
until within about 2 miles. 
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r.ive the lighthouse on Tanjong Ajer Lantjoer a 
, 'T h 0 f a bout li miles, and keep it bearing less than 
unt ji Langir eiland bears 046° to clear the reef 
!n,,nd Hoog eiland; northward, Hoog eiland in line 
with the lighthouse bearing about 180° leads fully 
one mile westward of Malang Wankang and will 
clear all the reefs between Hoog eiland and Langir 
eiland. 

Give the coast between Mendanau eiland and 
Langkoeas (Langkuas) eiland a berth of 6 to 7 miles 
keeping Langir eiland bearing less than 214° and 
Langkoeas bearing more than 046°. 

(ii) Standing to the westward .-—Ondiepwater 
(or Si Medang) eiland, shown as Shoalwater island 
on some charts, if not brought to bear more than 
000° will lead eastward of all the shoals southward 
of it,’ and sounding will also give good warning when 
standing towards them, as they lie some 4 or 5 miles 
within the edge of the 10-fathom (18 m 3) line. Ondiep¬ 
water and Kleine Ondiepwater (Hancock) eiland must 
be approached with caution, as sounding does not 
give much warning when nearing their outlying reefs; 
they should on no account be approached within a 
distance of 2\ miles. Kleine Ondiepwater (Hancock) 
eiland bearing 183° leads eastward of Bliss shoals, 
between which and Aoer eiland a vessel may stand 
to the westward until the summit of that island bears 
023°, which will lead eastward of Sittart riffen. 
Kalangbahoe islet bearing 265° leads southward of 
the dangers extending from Aoer eiland and Geresik 
eiland. The east side of Geresik eiland may be 
approached to a distance of one mile; but the east 
side of Kelemar (Klemar) eiland has a rock lying one 
mile off, which will be avoided if Geresik eiland is 
not brought to bear less than 160°. The summit of 
Aoer eiland, in line with the east extreme of Kelemar, 
bearing 180°, leads 1£ miles eastward of General 
Hewitt reef (Hewitt shoal). 

Having passed General Hewitt reef, stand further 
westward towards Pulau Liat, but the south-eastern 
extreme of that island must not bear less than 200° 
to clear the reefs off its north-eastern side. When 
northward of all the reefs off the north side of Pulau 
Liat (At night the light on Tanjong Ajer Lantjoer 
or, by day, the rounded summit of Sagoweel, about 
2 miles south-eastward, bearing more than 111 0 ) 
stand westward towards Banka eiland. The direc¬ 
tions given in (1) (b) (ii) “ Standing to the westward ” 
should be followed. 

(3) Clement channel. —This channel eastward of 
Pulau Liat, is narrower and more encumbered with 
dangers than either Macclesfield channel or Stolze 
straat, between which it lies, but is easily navigable 
by sailing vessels with a fair wind, during daylight. 
No vessel would from choice attempt to work 
through Clement channel, as Macclesfield channel 
a nd Stolze straat are much better adapted for that 
purpose; but it is possible that a vessel, embarrassed 
by light baffling winds, may find it convenient to 
Proceed through some part of it. The numerous 
islets afford every facility for fixing the position of 
the vessel from time to time. 


®°ute 1,129. Gaspar straten to Riouw (Rhio) straat 

Most vessels, bound to the northward from Gaspar 
prefer passing eastward of Gaspar island, 
"inch is the safer route; but some, especially when 
° f Un - to Singapore by Riouw straat, prefer the less 
Ie > but more direct, route between the shoals west- 
cfid of that island, or as an alternative to pass 
between Tanjong Berikat and Boompjes eiland. 
um stren gth of the westerly monsoon northerly 

anH 1 W iH met along the coast of Banka eiland 
n adverse current off and westward of Tanjong 
nkat will make it difficult to beat up. 
fair f assa S e eastward of Gaspar island .—With a 
k\LT? d P ass about 3 miles eastward of Gaspar 
nd between Canning rock and that island. Con¬ 


tinue northward keeping Gaspar island bearing more 
than 180° to clear Belvedere rock, Magdalen reef 
and Lanrick reef. As Gaspar island summit is said 
to be visible from a distance of 32 miles in clear 
weather, a vessel should be nearly abreast of Lanrick 
reef before losing it. 

After clearing Lanrick reef pass eastward of Severn 
reef and between that reef and the group of reefs 
about 27 miles to the north-north-eastward. Sound¬ 
ings give no warning of the approach to any of the 
above, as they are steep-to, but in the vicinity of 
Severn reef, in fine weather, the highest hill on 
Tanjong Toeing and Radja heuvel on Tanjong 
Radja are visible. 

If the wind should prevent a direct course from 
being steered from abreast Pulau Liat in Gaspar 
straten, Gaspar island should not be brought to bear 
less than 338° until the vessel is northward of Akbar 
droogte. After passing about 3 miles eastward of 
Gaspar island proceed as above. 

Having passed Severn reef steer eastward of Toty 
(Lat. 0° 55' S., Long. 105° 46' E.) and continue north¬ 
westward to join Route 1,124 (a), “ Banka straat to 
Riouw straat,” north-eastward of Tanjong Djang. 

(b) Passage westward of Gaspar island .—Proceed 
northward as in (a) above to clear Akbar droogte, 
but noting that the direct course required passes 
about one mile westward of Gelassa (Glassa) rots. 
After passing Gelassa rots steer 000° until the summit 
of Gaspar island bears 135°, which bearing if retained, 
leads about 4} miles north-eastward of Vansittart 
(Sittard) reefs, passing between Warren Hastings 
reefs and Tioeng (Tijong) rif; Gaspar island bearing 
135° will also assist in passing eastward of Keuchenius 
rif, although it will be lost to sight a few miles before 
reaching the reef. 

There should be no difficulty in avoiding Iwan 
and Severn reefs as the Banka island coast can 
generally be seen from the former, and mountains 
from the latter as described in (a) above, the directions 
in which can be followed from this point. 

If circumstances prevent a straight course from 
being steered when northward of Gaspar island, 
keep its summit bearing between 130° and 146° until 
Tanjong Berikat bears 195° to clear Warren Hastings 
and Tioeng reefs; thence keep the summit between 
the bearings of 135° and 157° to pass between Van¬ 
sittart and Keuchenius reefs to the westward and 
Magdalen and Lanrick reefs to the eastward. Thence 
as before. 

(c) Passage between Tanjong Berikat and Boompjes 
eiland .—Having passed about one mile off either and 
proceeding to the north-north-westward, keep Boomp¬ 
jes eiland bearing less than 146° to clear the south¬ 
west extreme of Warren Hastings reefs; thence 
keep Tanjong Berikat bearing between 175° and 195° 
to lead westward of Warren Hastings reefs and 
Tioeng rif, and eastward of Vansittart reefs. After 
Gaspar island bears more than 135° proceed as in 
the last paragraph of (b) above. 


Route 1,130. Banka straat or Gaspar straten to 
Singapore strait, passing eastward of Bintan island 

This route is an alternative route to Singapore to 
those described in Routes 1,124 to 1,129 above. 
The route is not recommended in the period Novem¬ 
ber to March, the season of northerly and north¬ 
westerly winds. 

(1) From Banka straat.— Having passed eastward 
of Saja as described in Route 1,124, a vessel should 
steer a northerly course so as to pass eastward of 
Admiral Stellingwerf rif, crossing the equator in 
depths of about 20 fathoms (36 m 6). At night it is 
advisable to keep in depths of not less than 23 or 
24 fathoms (42 m l or 43 ra 9) when between lat. 0 30 N. 
and lat 0° 50'N. Merapas bearing 315 or less leads 
north-eastward of Admiral Stellingwerf rif and 
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Geldria. Having rounded the north-east point of 
Bintan at a safe distance proceed as in Route l,iz/ 
(1), preferably using the Middle channel. 

(2) From Gaspar straten.— First proceed as in 
Route 1,129 (a) as far as Lanrick reef, and then 
continue on a course 000° until Pejantan is sighted. 
Thence shape course for Singapore strait. See Route 
1,127(1). 


Route 1,131. Banka Straat or Gaspar straten to the 
China sea. (May to September). 

In either case the route northward into the China 
sea in these months is as direct as possible. From 
Banka straat (See Route 1,124), after clearing Saja 
islet steer to pass between the Anamba and Natuna 
islands; but see Route 1,309, from Eastern archi¬ 
pelago and 1,301, 1,302, etc. from Singapore. 

From Gaspar straten either proceed northward as 
in Route 1,130(2) above to sight Pejantan, and 
thence eastward of Tambelan islands, and between 
those islands and the coast of Borneo; or steer 
directly to pass westward of the Pengibu islands. 
In either case continue northward between the 
Anamba and Natuna islands. See also Routes as 
above. 

Note. —When the North-East Monsoon is likely 
to commence before reaching Hong Kong, pass 
through the Api and Palawan passages. (See Routes 
1,302 and 1,303). 


Route 1,132. Soenda (Sunda) straat to Karimata 
straat and the China sea 

Karimata (Carimata) straat is the passage between 
Billiton eiland and the Momparang (Montaran) 
eilanden on the western side, and Karimata eiland 
and the Borneo coast on the eastern side; it is the 
customary route taken by vessels bound for the 
Straits Settlements or China from the eastern part 
of the Java sea. Such vessels pass well outside all 
the dangers lying off the eastern side of Billiton 
eiland, and practically never sight either Billiton 
eiland or the Borneo coast; the direct route to 
Pontianak from the Java sea is eastward of Karimata 
eiland. 


The main route lies eastward of Discovery East 
bank (Lat. 3° 35' S., Long. 109° 11' E.) and Cirencester 
shoal; it is possible that uncharted dangers may 
exist westward of the line joining these two dangers. 
The lines joining Discovery East bank, Catharine 
reef, and Ontario reef must be considered as the 
western limit of safe navigation for large vessels 
passing through Karimata straat. 


Besides the main channel, there are several othe 
channels between the numerous islands lying eastwar. 
and north-eastward of Karimata eiland, and betweei 
it and the Borneo coast. The eastern of these, knowi 
as Greig and Inner channels respectively (see below 
have a regular tide, and convenient depths for anchor 
ing, and are therefore much frequented by vessel 
working through the strait; it being quite impossible 
to work through the main channel against a stronj 
monsoon, and a continuous current setting to leeward 
Tidal streams and drift streams.— The horizonta 
movement of the water in Karimata straat is mostl' 
a drift stream. The tidal streams are diurnal, bu 
their influence is only felt under the coasts of Billitoi 
eiland and Borneo; they are, therefore, of littl 
importance to large vessels passing through the strait 
In the open part of the strait the mean rate of th 
drift stream is half a knot in the South-East Monsoon 
and nearly one knot in the North-West Monsoon- i 
is however, subject to considerable variations 
which cannot be predicted, so that a maximum rati 
of nearly 2 knots has been observed in the South-Eas 

ST’S* ?° more than H ^ots was observe, 
m the North-West Monsoon. As the direction of th. 
drift stream depends on the direction of the ore 

ofThe a cha 8 nne i r d ’ * praCtkally follows the directio. 


(1) Soenda straat to Karimata straat— p a 
through Soenda straat (See Route 1,121), and’then 
eastward of Swallow bank and westward of' T, e 
rots (See Route 1,122). Thence having sighted 
passed Noordwachter (North Watcher) shane I 
course to pass southward of Discovery East bant 
light-structure or light, noting that the latter k 
obscured when bearing between 052° and 135 0 s 

Note. —Kebatoe eiland (Lat. 3° 48' S 
108° 04' E.), 341 feet (103»9) high, makes'a S 
mark when approaching Karimata straat from the 
south-westward. It is visible as a conical hummock 
from a distance of 22 to 24 miles in clear weather 

(2) Passage through Karimata straat to the 
China sea. 


(a) Direct with a fair wind.— Having passed east¬ 
ward of Discovery East bank, steer northward 
approximately on its meridian until past the Mom¬ 
parang eilanden; then alter course north-westward 
so as to pass between Ontario reef and Seroetoe 
eiland, steering so as to pass Seroetoe lighthouse at 
a distance of about 5 miles. Proceeding northward 
to the China sea, after passing between Ontario reef 
and Seroetoe eiland, keep approximately on the 
meridian of 108° E., taking care to avoid the reef, 
with a depth of 2f fathoms (5 m 0), lying about 28 
miles north-westward of North Greig reef, and then 
pass eastward of Pengiki besar. A vessel may pass 
through Greig channel as an alternative to the main 
strait. See (b) below. 

Notes. —Tjabang (Chabang), 3,375 feet (l,028 m 7) 
high, the summit of Karimata eiland bearing less 
than 140°, or the summit of Seroetoe eiland bearing 
less than 152° leads westward of Gwalia reef and the 
reefs northward of it. Tjabang is frequently enveloped 
by clouds; Seroetoe eiland summit can sometimes 
be seen from a distance of 32 miles. 


If making for Karimata straat from East Java 
make for the eastern side of the southern entrance 
to the strait, passing westward of Fox banks, Aruba 
bank and Clemencia bank, and then steer north¬ 
westward so as to pass between Ontario reef and 
Seroetoe eiland. 


(b) Working through Inner and Greig channels, 
(i) General remarks. —Vessels working through 
Karimata straat have to take either the Inner channel, 
suitable for small vessels only, or Greig channel, 
eastward of Karimata eilanden, the main strait being 
impracticable on account of the strong adverse 
current. In these channels the sea is smoother and 
the current not so strong, it being wholly or in part 
overcome by the tidal stream and the indraught into 
the rivers on the west coast of Borneo; vessels also 
have the advantage of the change of wind at night 
and in the morning caused by the land breeze, and 
which often brings it several points more to the east¬ 
ward in both monsoons. 


These channels have a convenient depth for 
anchoring, with a bottom of soft mud, but working 
through them is slow and tedious. Sounding gives 
good warning when approaching the Borneo side; 
vessels can pass fairly close to the Karimata eilanden. 

caution. Considerably less depths than the 
chart shows have been reported eastward of Boeroeng 
eiland and between Korok and Aoer eilanden, 
vessels without local knowledge must exercise the 
utmost caution when using the Inner route. 

(ii) Working through.—' Coming from the south¬ 
ward note the western limit of safe navigation des¬ 
cribed in the general remarks on Karimata straa 
at the beginning of this route. 

When northward of the dangers off ^ M^nkoe 
(Mangkut) eiland and of Tanjong Pagar Antimo , 
the Borneo coast may be approached to a de P ta 
8 fathoms (14“6) and to 6 fathoms (irO) f B ,°<* 
van Soekadana (Sukadana bay). The Voge 
eilanden should not be approached nearer than 
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, Pass on either side of the Lajah (Layah) 
mile. * as>5 . — wcifpr mur.klv snoals to 


5 fa A 0 ®? ^ easternmost, and at less than 2 miles 
eUa thward of Bulat eiland, the north-easternmost, 

of the g roup K islet and the Lajah eilanden 

>*"£ S»12 to 15 fathoms (21-9 to 27-4), 
the depths regu i a rly towards the Borneo coast. 
Kff.S aid bold towards either side, 
nf From KARIMATA STRAAT NORTHWARDS.-Be- 
w Ppnehanaan and Masa Tiga eilanden the Borneo 
tW «fm^ be fpproadied to 6 fathoms (11-0), but 
Sut 8 miles north-westward of the Masa 
TieT eilanden do not bring them to bear more than 
, 0 n4 m 6) or stand into depths of less than 8 
fathoms (14 m 6), until off the Padang Tikar, north- 
Sd Of Which the coast may be approached to 
1-thin 4 miles. The western islet of Masa Tiga 
eilanden is usually visible at a distance of about 20 

^vessel may stand off to, or westward of, the 
Leman eilanden, observing that those islands (in 
sight from aloft) kept bearing more than 140 lead 
eastward of Twilight reef and of the reefs westward 
of it. 

Having cleared dangers as above, make good a 
course towards Pulau Datu or Pengiki besar and 
thence to destination. See Route 1,309 from Eastern 
Archipelago and Routes 1,301, 1,302, 1,303, etc. from 
Singapore. 

Route 1,133. Soenda (Sunda) straat eastward through 
the Java sea and Flores sea to the Banda sea, joining 
the “ Second Eastern passage.” See “ A (u) below 
on this page. 

Vessels which have passed through Soenda straat 
into the Java sea, and find that the North-West Mon¬ 
soon in those waters, and the North-East Monsoon 
to the northward in the China sea have already 
begun, are advised to make to the eastward at^once, 
and to pick up the “ Second Eastern passage See 
sub-section “A” (ii) on this page, in the Ceram sea 
northward of the Moluccas. This route is available 
from November to February. 

Alternatively, a vessel can join the “ First Eastern 
passage ” off the entrance to Macassar strait, bu 
there is no advantage in so doing. See A fui), 
on page 266. The route can be taken in November, 
but it is more suitable for south-bound traffic. 


To join the “ Second Eastern Passage the route 
may be made eastward along the northern shore of 
Java, via Sapoedi straat (Sapudi strait) (see Route 
1,157), Bali, Lombok and Soembawa islands, past 
Flores island into and through the Flores sea and Banda 
sea to the Ceram sea; but the better recommended, 
and more usual route is to stand north-eastward from 
Soenda straat, and pass through Saleier straat (south¬ 
ward of the south extreme of Celebes) and Buton 
passage (southward of the south-east extreme of 
Celebes) into the Banda sea, and onward. 

The description of, and directions for Ceram sea, 
Manipa straat, Djailolo passage and Dampier straat 
are given in Routes 1,136 and 1,137. 

The description of Saleier (Salayar) straat and 
Buton passage follows. 

Saleier straat (Salayar) straat is about 9 miles wide 
between Tanjong Lassa and the island of Saleier; it is 
the usual route taken by vessels proceeding from 
Macassar strait to the east coast of Celebes, and by 
those proceeding from the Java sea to the Moluccas; 
the deep, middle part of the strait, 3 to 3\ miles wide, 
between the islands Sarontang and Pasi Tanete, is 
generally used. 

Three dangers lie in the western approaches, viz.. 
Taka Rangkap, with a depth of fathoms (4 6) 
over it, lying about 12 miles westward of Sarontang; 
Taka Boloh, with a least depth of 4 fathoms (7 3), 
about 164 miles west-south-westward of Sarontang; 
and Quirk reef, reported in 1943, about 6 miles west- 
north-westward of Taka Boloh. 

Buton passage, so named on British Admiralty 
charts, is the deep, wide, and clear channel along the 
south and south-east coasts of Boeton eiland; it is 
bounded southward by Batoe Ata (Hagedis eiland), 
and south-eastward by Toekang Besi eilanden The 
passage is easy to navigate by day or by night m all 
circumstances. 

With westerly winds, when coming from Saleier 
straat close Tanjong Batoe Toero, the south-east 
noint of Boeton eiland to about 3 miles, and keep 
along the coast as far as Tanjong 
orevent being set over towards the Toekang Besi 
Sde. .n/reefs, in the 
currents which frequently prevail in the offing. 

Routes 1,134 and 1,135 .-Reserved as spare. 


A. (ii) ROUTES NORTHWARD FROM OMBAI STRAAT 

“ The Second Eastern passage.” 


The passage from the South Indian ocean to the 
China sea through Ombai straat is usually made 
during the season October to March. When pro¬ 
ceeding to Singapore, the routes via Soenda straar 
should be taken. See sub-section “ A, (i) °1 tms 
chapter. 

. An alternative route in October and November 
« to pass through one of the central passages, B an 
straat, Lombok straat or Alas straat, joining 
route from Ombai straat in the Ceram sea. 
sub-section “ A ” (iii) of this chapter. 

caution. December to April is the season of the 
Tropical storms known as Willy willies. They may 
occur occasionally in November. See Section •, 
Par t III., Chapter I., page 86. 

From Ombai straat, the route is either westward 
of Boeroe (Buru) eiland or more usually, througn 
Manipa straat between Boeroe and Mampa eilande , 
“ to the Ceram sea. Thence pass through Djailolo 
Passage or Dampier straat into the open Pacmc • 
When in the Pacific ocean, make easting b £ w “ n th 
Parallels of 1° 30' N and 3° 00' N. until able to pass 


eastward of the Palau islands; but between March 
and September pass westward of these islands. 

Having passed the Palau islands a choice of routes 
is available as follows. 

(a) Make to 

S™ 8 " Man^Vtsage iato the 
China sea, and so to Manila or Hong Kong 

(b) Pass through San Bernardino strait and Verde 
Island passage; thence as in (a). 

fcl Perhaps the more usual route after passing the 
Palau islands is to stand north-west outside the 
Philippine islands and thence. 

(i) If bound to Hong Kong, pass through the 
Balintang or Bashi, channels. 

fiil If bound to Shanghai pass between Sakishima 
gunt6 and Okinawa gunto, and so to the Yangtze 
kiang estuary. 

fiiiV If bound to Japan keep more northerly than 
the Shanghai route, and in the full strength of the 
Kuro shio current. 
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A description of the straits and passages lying “ 
the “ Second Eastern passage ” follows For the 
sake of convenience the passage is divided into three 
routes; firstly from Ombai straat to the Ceram sea 
secondly, from the Ceram sea through Djailolo 
(Jailolo) passage or Dampier straat; and 
from either of the latter two channels northward to 
the China sea. 

Route 1,136. Passage through Ombai straat to the 
Ceram sea. 

General description of Ombai straat.—-Omba) i straat 
is the broad deep passage separating the north-west 
coast of Timor from the Alor islands ; from October 
to March it is frequently used by sailing vessels pro¬ 
ceeding from Europe to China and Japan, and is also 
used by sailing vessels bound for East Java from the 
China sea from the middle of May to the end of June. 

Tidal streams.— The tidal streams are noticeable in 
Ombai straat; during the South-East Monsoon, 
however, there is generally a stream running in a west 
to south-west direction, and in the westerly monsoon 
a stream running in an east to north-east direction. 

The maximum observed rate was 3 knots; it 
occurred in June, with a stream running in a south¬ 
west direction. 

Winds and weather —In the partially enclosed 
region northward of Sawoe (Savu) eilanden and 
Timor, known as the Savu sea, especially in the 
eastern portion, where it is continued eastward 
by Ombai straat, the percentage of bright sky is 
greater than in any other part of the archipelago, 
and the haziness is equally great whenever easterly 
winds blow; the rainfall is heaviest in December 
and January, but showers may fall with all westerly 
winds. 

The South-East Monsoon blows steadily between 
the middle of April and the end of September, from 
east-south-east to south-east, the land breezes from 
T im or increasing at night, and the sea breezes 
diminishing by day the force of the wind; similarly 
in the other season the wind will be most steady by 
day and unreliable at night. 

In October and November the winds are from 
south-east to south-south-west, and in December 
from the south-west quarter, accompanied by 
thunderstorms, but the westerly monsoon does 
not reach its full development, from west to west- 
north-west, until January, and begins to abate in 
February. Variable winds will then blow until 
April. 

(1) Passage through Ombai straat. —Proceeding 
north-eastward through Ombai straat make the east 
point of Soemba (Sumba) eiland (Lat. 10° 8' S., 
Long. 120° 51' E.), and pass between it and Sawoe 
(Savu) eiland or between Sawoe eiland and Roti 
eiland, if falling to leeward with north-westerly 
wind. Under the exceptional conditions of a strong 
north-west wind and lee current, it may be desirable 
to pass westward of Soemba eiland and south of 
Flores. 

(2) Ombai straat to the Ceram sea. —Passage 
should be made to pass westward or eastward of 
Boeroe (Buru) eiland. 

(a) Westward of Boeroe eiland .—Steer across the 
Flores sea and the north-west portion of the Banda 
sea to weather the west coast of Boeroe eiland. If 
falling to leeward, instead of working up to weather 
Boeroe eiland, it is better to pass southward of the 
island and through Manipa straat. 

(b) Eastward of Boeroe eiland .—This is the usual 
route. Steer directly for Manipa straat and pass 
through it to the Ceram sea. 

Notes .—Manipa straat, which separates Boeroe 
and Manipa eilanden, is a good and safe channel; 
it is adjacent to Ambon (Amboina) which thus forms 
a convenient port of call, at which water, provisions 
and a small quantity of fuel oil can be obtained. 


ROUTES Section C. 

During the North-West Monsoon vessels making 
northward should do so along the east coast of 
Boeroe eiland where the adverse tidal stream is 
not so strong, and the favourable tidal stream runs 
strongly. In the strength of the monsoons, there may 
be a high sea running in Manipa straat; if so, con¬ 
sideration must be given to the use of Kelong straat 
between Manipa and Kelong eilanden, but an adverse 
current prevails here during the North-West Monsoon 
season. 

Route 1,137. Through Ceram sea to, and through 
Djailolo passage or Dampier straat, or through the 
Molucca sea to the Pacific ocean 

The Ceram (Serang) sea is the wide channel extend¬ 
ing from the eastern side of Celebes on the west, as 
far as the meridian of Misool eiland on the east. It 
is bounded on the north by the islands of Soela and 
Obi and the chain of islands extending eastward to 
Kofiau, and on the south by the islands of Boeroe 
and Ceram. 

Having entered the Ceram sea as in Route 1,136, 
steer as directly as possible to pass through one of 
the channels between the chain of islands between 
Obi Major and Kofiau into the Halmahera sea. 
The channel between Tobalai and Kekek eilanden 
is recommended in the North-West Monsoon so as 
to keep well to windward. 

Continue northward through the Halmahera sea 
and pass into the Pacific ocean through Djailolo 
passage or Dampier straat. Sagewin straat between 
Batanta and Salawati eilanden should not be taken 
by sailing vessels, as there are frequent calms on 
account of the high land on either side, and the rapid 
tidal streams with strong eddies are liable to make 
the vessel unmanageable; it is a deep and safe 
channel for steam vessels. 

Djailolo passage is the deep channel between Moeor 
(Muor) and Gebe eilanden, the only difficulty in 
passing through which is the strong tidal streams 
often accompanied by whirlpools and tide rips off 
Tanjong Sofa, the north-western extremity of Gebe 
eiland. 

Dampier straat lies between the southern side of 
Waigeo and Batanta eilanden. The main channel is 
between Mansoear, Kri and Koh eilanden situated 
about 3 miles southward of Gam eiland, on the 
north, and Augusta and Duiven eilanden, on the 
south. There is a safe channel southward of Duiven 
eilanden and another along the northern side of 
Batanta eilanden. 

Tidal streams —In the western approach to Dam¬ 
pier straat between Kofiau eiland and the western 
end of Batanta eiland, there is frequently a south¬ 
going stream from September to April, but the 
streams are greatly affected by the direction and 
force of the wind. From May to August the stream 
here sets north-west and north, whilst there is little 
or no stream during the transition months. 

In the height of the North-West Monsoon, in the 
narrow part of the strait, between Duiven and Djenet 
eilanden the stream at springs sets east-north-eastward 
for 6 or 8 hours, at the rate of 4 to 5 knots, and from 
one to 3 knots at neaps during the falling tide, ana 
sets south-westward for 3 or 4 hours, during the 
rising tide, but is weak. During the height of the 
South-East Monsoon, from May to September, in 
this part, the stream sets westward for 8 or 10 horns, 
during the rising tide, turning gradually to south¬ 
west by south; it then attains its greatest rate, whicn 
at springs, sometimes exceeds 5 knots, and at neaps, 
4 knots. The stream during the falling tide at thi 
season, sets east-north-east or north-east, and is 
neither strong nor of long duration; however, 
rate of 4 knots, during one or 2 hours, has bee 
observed. 
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-h- stream during the falling tide is usually 
1 at the eastern entrance to the strait in both 
- nnns and during the South-East Monsoon an 
Ssteriy stream sometimes runs for two or three days 

together 

Directions for Dampier straat.— The general direc- 
..f or the passage of a sailing vessel are the same 
tI0 tWp f or a steam vessel, which are given in 
Jetail in the Eastern Archipelago Pilot, Vol. III. 

fj gte _if the wind is from the northward, a 

sailing vessel, having passed through the narrows, 
should keep over towards Waigeo eilanden rather 
than New Guinea, to avoid being driven on to the 
New Guinea coast by the swell from the north. 
Great attention must be paid to the set of the currents. 

Molucca sea.—This sea which separates the north¬ 
eastern end of the Celebes from the western side of 
Halmahera eilanden is bounded on the south by 
the Soela eilanden. Although it is the principal 
passage for steam vessels proceeding between the 
Celebes, Ceram, Banda and Arafura seas, it is not 
recommended for a sailing vessel working through 
to the northward during the North-West Monsoon 
season, the period dealt with in this sub-section, as 
the current sets with the wind at a rate of 16 to 24 
miles a day. If obliged to pass through it, a sailing 
vessel would find it best to enter through Peleng 
straat, keeping along the Celebes coast. 

During the South-East Monsoon season, the 
stream in the open sea sets north-north-east at a 
normal rate of about half a knot, but may attain a 
rate of as much as 2 knots. 

Route 1,138. Djailolo passage, Dampier straat or 
Molucca sea northward to the China sea 

The general directions for the passage northward 
have been given already at the beginning of this 
sub-section on page 263; more detailed descriptions 
and directions are given below for the passage of 
some of the channels mentioned. 

(1) Surigao strait (See Caution at the end of Route 
1,142).—This strait, the only passage for large vessels 
from the Pacific to the interior waters of the Philip¬ 
pine archipelago, with the exception of San Bernar¬ 
dino strait (see (2) below), is famous for having been 
traversed by Magellan when he crossed the Pacific 
ocean and discovered the Philippine islands in 1521. 
The strait is now less frequented by sailing vessels 
than that of San Bernardino, which is more to wind¬ 
ward in the North-East Monsoon. Tt is, however, 
more direct and safer than that strait, but it obliges 
sailing vessels that take it, if they are making for 
Manila, to work up the west coast of Negros and 
ranay islands and the east coast of Mindoro island. 
Pt,-r a ^ van tage to vessels going to the southern 
Philippines or to the Sulu sea. 

The main strait is safe and deep throughout its 
en gth, and the shores of the islands that border it 
are steep-to. The entrances to the strait from the 
J*?ho is between Homonhon island to the north 
ana Dmagat island to the south; the western side 
me strait is formed by the islands of Leyte and 
„ “v 0n ’ and the eastern side by the islands lying 
island an * nort h-east part of the Mindanao 

Mm?”*' I' 16 mouth of the strait the North-East 

anH ?? on commences towards the end of September, 
Dec * ? Ws throughout October and November; in 
gai mb ® r north-east winds alternate with northerly 
east n l January, winds blow from north-east to 
PeKr rth ' east accompanied by heavy rain. In 
Anrii iuf and March, easterly winds prevail. In 
ea s t ’ May and June, the prevailing wind is south- 
south W t occ asional gales called collas from the 
south' July > August and September, collas from 
■west are frequent. 

See Section D. Part III. Note 


The north-east winds, though strong, cease during 
the night; but winds from the south-east, south and 
south-west continue to blow. It generally rains with 
north-north-east and east-north-east winds; the rain 
ceases and the weather clears with east winds, and 
more so with south-east winds. With south-west 
winds it remains clear unless a gale arises, which 
sometimes brings rain. 

In general there is no very bad weather in this 
part of the archipelago, except when a typhoon 
occurs. The season of the year when a typhoon 
might occur is from the end of October to the begin¬ 
ning of January. They begin to blow from the north¬ 
west and finish from the south-east, having passed 
through either north-east or south-west; when they 
shift through north-east they blow the stronger, 
and more rain falls. 

Currents. After passing through Surigao strait 
into the Mindanao sea, there will be found a constant 
current to the westward in both monsoons, varying 
in strength according to wind and tide. Vessels 
approaching Surigao strait from the westward 
should keep well over towards Panaon island to 
avoid being swept by the current towards Camiguin 
(Kamigin) island (Lat. 9° 16' N., Long. 124° 43' E.). 
In the southern part of the sea, on the north coast 
of Mindanao island there appears to be hardly any 
tidal stream, and the currents follow the direction 
of the wind in both monsoons. There appears to 
be a constant current to the southward between Cebu 
(Sebu) and Bohol islands, and between Negros and 
Sikihor islands. 

Sailing vessels should work up on the north coast 
of Mindanao island and make Bohol island eastward 
of Sikihor island. 

The current produced by the tidal wave that enters 
by Surigao strait and passes between the islands of 
Panglao and Sikihor divides into two branches. The 
northern flows north-westward, and striking the 
south-eastern coast of Cebu island in the vicinity of 
Dalaguete point, spreads northward and southward 
along that coast. The north-going stream passes 
through Bohol strait, and at 5 or 6 miles southward 
of the Camotes islands meets the south-going stream 
which has passed between the northern part of Cebu 
and Leyte islands. The other branch flows westward, 
and, striking the coast of Negros island at Dumaguete, 
divides into two other arms, one of which enters 
Tanon strait at a considerable rate, while the other 
flows southward between the coast of Negros and 
Sikihor islands until, off Bonbonon point, it meets 
the east-going stream around the southern end of 
Negros island, and the united waters take a south¬ 
easterly direction towards Tagolo and Silla points 
in Mindanao island. 

(2) San Bernardino strait. —San Bernardino 
strait, which separates the south-east extreme of Luzon 
from the north-west part of Samar, is so named from 
the small islets which lie in its eastern entrance. 
The strait is deep and free from dangers except a few 
near the shores. The channels eastward and west¬ 
ward of the San Bernardino islets are 5 and miles 
wide respectively, with depths of 30 to 70 fathoms 
f54 m 9 to 128 m 0). Dangerous seas and tide rips are 
encountered in the strait during the North-East 
Monsoon, but they are not reported in the South- 
West Monsoon. 

Directions. When entering the strait from the 
eastward in the S.W. Monsoon, work to windward 
with the flood stream, and when this loses its strength, 
make for the bank north-west or west of Bin island, 
where anchorage can be had on a sandy bottom until 
the tide makes again. 

On weighing, work according to the direction of 
the stream, so as to pass through Kapul pass, between 
Kapul and Dalupiri islands, or through Dalupm 
pass, between Dalupiri and Samar islands. The 
and Caution No. 138 on page 367. 
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latter is probably the safer, especially coming from 
(he southward. If the tide should turn before a 
vessel has entered these passages, make for the open 
bay off Kinagitnan, south of Lipata point, in Samar 
island. Anchorage can also be had, if ? e “ s ® ar y* "J 
the channel on either side of Dalupin island, on a 
sandy bottom strewn with big stones. 

The only danger to guard against atthis part is 
the Diamante rock; this once passed, take either the 
passage between Naranjo islands and Kapu! island 
or between the Naranjo and Destacado island^ 
This latter route is the better; shaping the course 
then to pass round the north end of Tikao island. 

For information respecting winds, currents, and 
passages with a fair wind through the strait (which 
are the same as for steam ships), see Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago Pilot, Vol. I. 

(3) Verde Island passage.— This is the name given 
to the strait that separates the south-west of Luzon 
from the north coast of Mindoro. Verde island 
divides the channel into a northern and southern 
passage. Both are safe, but the northern, or North 
pass, is preferred, as the southern one is interfered 
with by the Bako islets. (See Eastern Archipelago 
Pilot, Vol. I.). It is a favourite route during the 
North-East Monsoon for vessels coming from the 
southward. Get to the north under the lee of Negros 
and Panay islands and from the north-west point of 
Panay island proceed between Mindoro and Tablas 
islands to Dumali point, and then on through Verde 
Island passage and up the west coast of Luzon, thus 
escaping the strong monsoon that is generally felt 
on clearing Lubang islands. 

(4) Passage into the China sea, passing eastward 

AND NORTHWARD OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. —The 
passage northward will be made with a fair North-East 


Trade wind, and a gradually increasing north-goine 
current (the Kuro shio) as far as the Balintang or 
Bashi channels, one of which must be passed through 
to reach the China sea for Hong Kong, or other 
destination. For Shanghai or Japan, see (c), (fi) an( j 
(iii) at the beginning of this sub-section on page 263 

(a) Balintang channel .—This channel lies in about 
the parallel of 20° N., and is between the Babuyan 
islands, to the southward, and the Batan islands to 
the northward. It is 43 miles wide and, being reputed 
to be clear of shoals, is freqyently used by vessels 
proceeding by the Eastern route to China. 

Current .—In the North-East Monsoon, the speed 
of the Kuro shio, setting to the northward, and 
north-westward across the channel, and through it, 
averages 10 to 35 miles a day. The current has also 
been known to set to the northward at the rate of 3i 
knots. See also Route 1,151 (a) for the current in 
the South-West Monsoon. 

(b) Bashi channel .—This channel, lying between 
Y’Ami island and the southern extremity of Formosa, 
is also frequented by sailing vessels making the eastern 
passage to China; Gadd rock with a depth of 1^ 
fathoms (2 m 7) lies in the fairway. At low water the 
sea probably breaks on Gadd rock, but the vicinity 
is generally marked by violent tide rips and whirls, 
which extend more or less the whole distance to 
Shichesei seki about 45 miles westward; as these 
indications are not always visible, Gadd rock should 
be given a wide berth on either side. 

In 1947 a depth of 16 fathoms (29“3) was reported 
about 6^ miles south-south-westward of Gadd rock, 
a little northward of a bank marked by heavy overfalls 
and sometimes discoloured water, the least known 
depth on which is 49 fathoms (89“6). 

Route 1,139 .—Reserved as spare. 


A. (iii) ROUTES NORTHWARD FROM BALI, LOMBOK, OR ALAS STRATEN 


The First Eastern passage 


This route to the northward, commencing at Bali, 
Lombok, or Alas straten, should be taken in October 
and November only. The route is more suitable for 
southward-bound vessels, but even then only in 
May and when coming from the China sea. It has 
little to recommend it on account of the adverse 
current setting to the southward through Macassar 
strait, often strongly, at all seasons of the year. 
The winds are boisterous and uncertain at the southern 
end of Macassar strait, and light and variable at the 
northern end, while the navigation is difficult through¬ 
out almost the whole voyage to the open China sea. 

The route runs from each of the straits in the 
heading of this sub-section across the Java sea into, 
and through. Macassar strait into the Celebes sea, 
and thence to the Sulu sea through Basilan strait. 
It then passes up the west coasts of Mindanao, 
Negros, and Panay islands, and enters the China sea 
through Mindoro strait or Verde Island passage. 
Thence, if bound to Hong Kong work along the 
coast of Luzon as far as Cape Bojeador before making 
the crossing. 

For the sake of easy reference, the whole route has 
been divided into three parts; firstly, the description 
and passage of Bali, Lombok and Alas straten; 
secondly, the passage through Macassar strait to the 
Celebes sea; and lastly, the passage from the Celebes 
sea to the China sea. See also Route 1,158. 

Route 1,140. Description of, and directions for, Bali, 
Lombok, and Alas straten (The Central passages) 

Of the three straits described in this route, Bali 
straat is the narrowest and most difficult for sailing 
vessels. It was formerly preferred by sailing-ships, 
due to the anchoring facilities it offered. Lombok 
straat is the widest and much used; but Alas straat 
See Section D. Part III. Note 


is probably preferable as there are no dangers and 
anchorage can be obtained if necessary, during the 
calms to which all these straits are more or less 
subject. 

(1) Bali straat. —This strait, which separates Bali 
island from the east point of Java, is about 50 miles 
in length, and though only one mile wide at its 
northern end, opens out to 28 miles at the southern 
entrance. The chief difficulty to contend with is the 
currents; and sailing vessels should only navigate 
this strait by day. 

During the easterly monsoon, northward of the area 
of the Trade winds, the wind is mostly south-south¬ 
west and south-south-east to south-east, with a west¬ 
going stream; from July to September the wind can 
be very strong. In the westerly monsoon, a vessel when 
northward of the trade wind area may be set strongly 
to the eastward, both by wind and stream. 

Tidal streams are influenced by the prevailing winds. 
The greatest velocity is felt at the narrow (northern) 
part of the strait, when it has a maximum of 6 to 
7 knots. Off Banjoewangi (Banyuwangi) it runs at 
from 2 to 4 knots. In the westerly monsoon, the 
north-going stream runs longest and with the greatest 
strength, and the reverse in the opposite season, ih® 
change of direction takes place first on the Java siae, 
and sometimes 2 hours later on the other. 

Full details of the Tidal streams are to be found in 
the Eastern Archipelago Pilot, Vol. II. 

(2) Lombok straat— This strait between Bali and 

Lombok islands, is the most important passage 
vessels proceeding between Macassar strait ana 
Indian ocean, mainly on account of its width ana 
ease by which it can be navigated. The s01 “ , 

entrance is divided into two parts by Noesa (N 

and Caution No. 138 on page 367. 
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. an d Lembongan eilanden which lie on a 
h tached plateau with depths of less than 100 fathoms 
n82 m 9)’ the portion of the strait westward of these 
islands is known as Badoeng (Badung) straat. 

During the North-West Monsoon sailing vessels 
average one day to make the passage through to the 
northward; during the South-East Monsoon the 
time taken on the passage usually varies from one to 
three days. Making the passage southward during 
the North-West Monsoon takes at least one day, 
but usually more; in the South-East Monsoon this 
passage is quick, averaging from 16 to 17 hours, but 
in April and October sailing vessels have experienced 
great difficulty in getting through the strait southward. 
February and March are the best months for navigat¬ 
ing the strait. 

Winds .—During the South-East Monsoon calms 
are frequent from sunrise to noon, when a fresh 
southerly wind arises, turning to south-east on the 
Bali side, and to south-south-west on the Lombok 
side, blowing strong during the night. In the North- 
West Monsoon the winds are generally from north¬ 
west, sometimes with violent squalls, and a high sea 
in the northern approach. 

Tidal streams. —During the South-East Monsoon 
the stream setting southward, and during the North- 
West Monsoon, that setting northward, is strongest. 
The stream may attain a rate of 6 knots in the narrows 
between Noesa (Nusa) besar and Lombok eilanden, 
and of 3| knots in the wider northern part. For 
details of these tidal streams see Eastern Archipelago 
Pilot, Vol. II. 


Directions for Lombok straat. —From both north¬ 
ward and • southward Lombok straat can be easily 
identified by the high peaks of Bali and Lombok 
islands, which can be seen from a distance of 80 miles 
in clear weather; Agoeng (Agung), at the eastern 
end of Bali, appears as a sharp peak, and Rindjani 
(Rinjani), in the northern part of Lombok, appears 
as a double peak showing above the other mountains. 
Directions for the passage of the strait bound to the 
northward and to the southward, in either monsoon, 
are given below. The directions may be followed 
also by low-powered vessels. 

(a) Bound to the northward. 

(i) During the South-East Monsoon. —During this 
monsoon the South-East Trade wind continues 
through the strait. When nearing the strait keep 
eastward of the entrance and sight Lombok eiland, 
taking into consideration that the vessel may be set 
westward by the monsoon drift. Sail into the entrance 
close along the south-west point of Lombok eiland 
and then hold the Lombok side. At this season 
oesa besar eiland must never be approached, as in 
ne event of calms, especially with a south-going 
s ream, there is danger of being set on to it. 
nfn In tfle transition months (March, and the end 
J October and beginning of November). —If westerly 
winas predominate hold the Bali eiland side, passing 
Badoeng straat; if easterly winds predomin- 
•ue Hold the Lombok eiland side. Badoeng straat is 
there P re ^ era ^ e > a s anchorage may be obtained 


TaS D , Uring the North-West Monsoon—Make for 
t u_ n . an d proceed through Badoeng straat under 
® a h eiland shore. 

(b) Bound to the southward. 

South v Ur ‘ ng the South-East Monsoon .—During the 
ea<; t '. j St .Monsoon, with predominating south- 
shor^ 1 "' u ^ ‘ s advisable to work up under the Bali 
bearc a nor th-going stream until Mount Agoeng 
south- 7 - Under these conditions, working to the 
eilanH • J - Under the north-west coast of Lombok 
eiland Is , difficult, and the same applies to the Bah 
Ag 0en Saore southward of the parallel of Mount 


(ti) During the North- West Monsoon. —During the 
North-West Monsoon and in the transition months, 
Lombok strait from the northward affords no par¬ 
ticular difficulties; the remarks on the tidal streams 
in the Eastern Archipelago Pilot, Vol. II. should be 
studied. 

(3) Alas straat. —This strait between Lombok and 
Soembawa eilanden, is frequently used by vessels 
instead of Lombok straat, and for several reasons it 
is preferable to all the other passages between the 
Lesser Sunda islands. There are no dangers in it, 
the islands in the strait can be approached closely, 
and anchorage obtained under the coasts of both 
Lombok and Soembawa eilanden; the numerous 
conspicuous points and islands make it easy to fix 
the ship’s position. 

Tidal streams and monsoon drift. —The tidal streams 
in Alas straat have a semi-diurnal character, but are 
influenced to such an extent by the monsoons in the 
area northward of Bali eiland and Lombok eiland 
and in the Flores sea, that, in the strength of the 
South-East Monsoon a predominating stream to the 
southward may be expected, and in the North-West 
Monsoon a predominating stream to the northward. 

During the period of weak tides (in the week after 
the moon’s quarter) the stream may run continuously 
in the same direction, i.e., south-going during the 
South-East Monsoon and north-going during the 
North-West Monsoon, the tidal influence being only 
just noticeable by periodical decreases in the rate of 
the stream. During the period of strong tides (in 
the week after new moon or full moon), the tidal 
streams and monsoon drift may oppose and more or 
less balance each other, so that in the South-East 
Monsoon there is little or no north-going stream, 
but a stronger south-going stream, and in the North- 
West Monsoon the reverse. The maximum rate of 
these stronger streams is, as a rule, 4 knots, and is 
only exceeded when the moon’s greatest declination 
occurs during the week after full moon or new moon, 
when a maximum rate of 5J knots has been observed. 

Winds. —In the South-East Monsoon the wind 
blows strongly from southward during the greater 
part of the day, but subsides towards evening, when 
the land wind from Lombok eiland begins. In the 
North-West Monsoon variable and baffling southerly 
winds are often experienced in Alas straat. 

Directions for Alas straat. —Approaching from the 
southward, Alas straat may be identified by the high, 
rugged land of the south-western part of Soembawa 
eiland, and the plateau forming the south-eastern 
part of Lombok eiland. From the northward, Mount 
Rindjani and the high north-western part of Soem¬ 
bawa eiland are conspicuous, and the islands lying 
under the coasts of Lombok and Soembawa eilanden 
will also be visible. 

As all the straits eastward of Java are more or less 
subject to calms, sailing vessels proceeding through 
Alas straat may find it necessary to anchor; it is, 
therefore, advisable to hold the Lombok eiland side 
of the strait, where conditions for anchoring are more 
favourable. 

Route 1,141. Through the Java sea and Macassar 
strait to the Celebes sea 

Having passed through one of the central passages 
(See Route 1,140), steer to pass between Kangean 
eilanden and Paternoster eilanden (Pulau Tengah), 
and thence to enter Macassar strait by one of the 
three channels described below. 

Macassar strait.— General description.— Macassar 
strait, the great channel between the east coast of 
Borneo and the west coast of Celebes, is about 400 
miles in length. A considerable portion of the 
western side of the strait is occupied by a broad bank 
extending from the southern part of the east coast 
of Borneo, enclosing the Kleine Paternoster eilanden 
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in the northern part, and the Lima eilanden in the 
southern part. The southern and widest part of this 
bank, southward of Semarang shoal ( Lat. 2 43 o.. 
Lone. 118° 07' E.), contains few islands, but many 
coral heads rise steeply from the bottom; these are 
usually of small extent, and most of them have a 
depth of over 5 fathoms (9ml) over them. Except 
over a distance of about 60 miles at the southern end 
of the bank, covering the Lima eilanden and Laurel 
riffen, there are large areas free from dangers, where 
vessels may cross between Borneo and Celebes, 
although vessels crossing the strait usually proceed 
westward and northward of the Kleine Paternoster 
eilanden. 


Southern entrance .—Between the Lima eilanden 
and the adjacent reefs, lying on the edge of the great 
bank extending from the Borneo coast, and the Sper- 
monde archipel, off the southern part of the west 
coast of Celebes, are a number of isolated coral banks, 
rising abruptly from great depths, with raised ridges 
and islands on their northern and eastern edges. 
These coral banks comprise two distinct groups, 
thus dividing this portion of the southern entrance 
to Macassar strait into three main channels. 


The middle one of these three channels is to be 
preferred for entering the strait, though the eastern 
one is also frequently used, especially by vessels 
bound for Macassar. In the latter case the Sper- 
monde archipel and its associated bank rises so 
steeply from depths of over 100 fathoms (182m9) that 
sounding will give no indication of a vessel’s approach. 
The western of these three channels is seldom used, 
partly owing to the fact that no land is visible, which 
makes it difficult for a vessel to determine its position 
and to avoid Sibbalds bank, lying in the southern 
entrance, and partly because no saving of distance is 
effected. 

Some 150 miles to the northward of the above 
channels the strait is again divided into two channels 
by Balabalagan and Kleine Paternoster eilanden. 
The width of the western channel is 20 miles, and of 
the eastern 45 miles. There are some dangers in the 
western channel, but it is nevertheless much fre¬ 
quented, and for some reasons preferred to the 
eastern, on account of the more moderate depths off 
the coast of Borneo, which permit of anchoring in 
case of necessity, while the Celebes coast is steep-to 
in many places, and destitute of anchorage. 

Having passed northward of Kleine Paternoster 
eilanden there is no difficulty in navigating through 
the remainder of Macassar strait into the Celebes 


Winds in Macassar strait .—In Macassar strait the 
monsoons are not so marked, and their strength is less 
than in the Java sea. As most passages through are 
taken on one or other side of the strait, it is essential 
to remember that near the shores land and sea breezes 
blow through the whole year, and that the direction 
of the coast, with local topographical features, may 
greatly influence the force and direction of the wind 
then blowing in the body of the strait. Land breezes 
may be expected between about 1900 and 0700, and 
sea breezes from 1000 to 1700. Where the monsoon is 
strong on a lee shore, the land wind may not be felt 
at sea. 

In April the easterly monsoon sets in, over the 
southern part of the strait, blowing from north-east 
to south-east, but calms and north-west winds are 
also experienced; this unsettled weather lasts until 
June, when the wind begins to blow with some regu¬ 
larity from the south-east quarter, occasionally shift¬ 
ing to south-westward; at night, in this month, the 
wind is mostly from east to south-east, but frequently, 
also, from south and south-west. These winds will 
cause, some swell, and, blowing in opposition to the 
prevailing southerly current, produce a short and 
troubled sea. 


In September and October the wind and sea de¬ 
crease, and, changing through south and west, the 
winds blow from westward in November, and in 
December from south-west to north-west, but they 
cannot be relied on. 

In January the monsoon is at its height, blowing 
from north-westward, with heavy squalls, much rain, 
and sea, which begin to abate in February, and in 
March there will be light breezes from north-west 
to north-east and east. 

The greatest rainfall occurs from December to 
March, but there are showers in all other months, 
the least in July to September. 

Squalls and thunderstorms are most frequent in 
December, but may occur in practically any month. 

In the northern portion of the strait, the wind force 
is still less, the monsoons—from northward and south- 
south-westward—are uncertain and depend much 
on the strength of the several winds in the China and 
Java seas; the seasons are feebly defined, with much 
rain. 

South-south-west winds begin in May, veering 
occasionally to west and north-west, and blow 
somewhat unsteadily. From June to September the 
monsoon is at its height, and south-south-westerly 
winds prevail day and night. In October the monsoon 
decreases in force, and is weakest in November, the 
wind sometimes veering northward and north¬ 
eastward. In December the general direction is 
north-west, in January north, and in February north- 
north-east winds blow with some steadiness, decreas¬ 
ing in April, when calms and uncertain breezes are 
expected. 

There is less cloud in the northern than in the 
southern part of the straits, but the rain is heavier, 
and, in all parts, the fall is greater on the Borneo 
than on the Celebes side. The wet season is from 
November to March, and the dry season from July 
to September. 

Squalls and thunder are infrequent, but mist, a 
rare phenomenon in these regions, is often seen. 

Currents, tidal streams and monsoon drift .—In the 
open part of Macassar strait there is generally a 
constant southerly current, with an average rate of 
0.7 knot, but a maximum rate of 2 knots has been 
observed; southward of the southern entrance there 
is a constant westerly current. 

The drift caused by the wind is never sufficiently 
strong to counteract the constant current, but during 
the North-West Monsoon the south-going current 
in the southern part of the strait is deflected to the 
south-eastward, and in the South-East Monsoon to 
the south-westward. 

In the area within the 100-fathom (182m9) line 
between the Lima eilanden and the Kleine Pater¬ 
noster eilanden the direction of the current is governed 
by the prevailing wind, and it is not influenced by 
either the weak tidal movement or the constant 
current. 

In the great bight southward of Tanjong Mang- 
kalihat {Lat. 0° 58' S., Long. 119° 00' E.) there is a 
constant eddy in a northerly direction along the 
Borneo coast, with a rate of half a knot; just outside 
this point the constant south-going current sometimes 
runs at a considerable rate. Close under the Borneo 
coast the influence of the tidal streams is felt. For 
further details see Eastern Archipelago Pilot, Vol. II. 

Route 1,142. Celebes sea to the China sea 

The route northward is, as already stated at the 
beginning of this sub-section (iii), through Basilan 
strait into the Sulu sea, and thence by Mindoro 
strait, or Verde Island passage into the China sea. 
Mindoro strait, which is more frequently used by 
vessels southward bound, is described in Route 1155; 
Verde Island passage has already been described in 
Route 1,138 (3). A description of Basilan strait 
and of the Sulu sea follows below. 
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. rasilan strait.— This strait, open from west to 
(' the south-western end of Mindanao 


from Basilan island; it is 8} miles wide and 
1S l a lies in length. The Santa Cruz islands and 
24 v situated on the Mindanao island side, divide 
Ko two deep channels, both equally navigable; 
L northern channel, although the narrower, is 
“'rally preferred by sailing vessels, as it offers 
♦hr advantage of anchorage on the coast of Mindanao 
in the event of a calm, thus avoiding being carried 
away by the current. 

Tidal streams.— These follow the direction of the 
channel in either direction, that is approximately to 
the westward or to the eastward; they attain a rate 
of 2 to 3 knots at neaps and 5 to 6 knots at springs. 
See Eastern Archipelago Pilot, Vol. I. for further 
details. 

(2) The Sulu sea. —This is the space included 
between Mindoro island on the north, and the Sulu 
archipelago to the south, having Panay, Negros 
and Mindanao islands on the east, and Palawan 
island on the west. It is of great depth, and is con¬ 
nected with the Pacific Ocean by San Bernardino 
and Surigao straits, and with the China sea by 
Mindoro strait, Verde Island passage, and Balabac 
strait. 

Winds .—In October, easterly winds with fine 
weather prevail. The North-East Monsoon 
established in November and blows hardest 
January and February, though not so strongly as 


the China sea. At the end of May, south-west winds 
begin to blow; the monsoon becomes established 
in June, and ends in October. Rain squalls and 
tempestuous weather are common throughout this 
period, being most frequent in July and August. In 
September a heavy mist hangs over the coast of 
Mindanao. 

Currents .—The waters in and around the Philippine 
islands and in the Sulu sea are subjected to the 
influence of the monsoon currents, and of the North 
Equatorial current. For details see Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago Pilot, Vol. I. 

caution. —The southern part of the Sulu sea 
and the Sulu archipelago are as yet incompletely 
surveyed, and these waters should therefore be 
navigated with caution. Generally speaking, navi¬ 
gation in all these waters requires caution, on account 
of irregular and uncertain currents and of the preval¬ 
ence of coral formations, which may have escaped 
detection, even in recent detailed surveys, and of 
which the soundings very often give no warning. 

In navigating the waters of the Philippines during 
the rainy season a sharp look-out must be kept for 
flotsam. Trees of immense size will be frequently 
met afloat. They have been found especially numer¬ 
ous on the south-coast of Luzon; in one case, near 
Marinduque, a group of them was adrift, still upright, 
and resembling an island. 

Route 1,143. —Reserved as spare. 


B. ROUTES SOUTHWARD BOUND 
THROUGH THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO 


In this section of Chapter II. only the actual 
passages through the Eastern archipelago are des¬ 
cribed, but a brief summary of the routes to be 
followed from the China sea is given below. More 
detailed directions for the latter will be found in 
Section C., Part III., of this book. See Route 1,314. 

There are three principal routes for vessels south¬ 
ward-bound from the China sea through the Eastern 
Archipelago. 

(i) The Western route through the China sea west¬ 
ward of the Philippine islands and of Borneo to 
ooenda (Sunda) straat, either direct or via Singapore. 
(a) The Eastern route through the China sea, east- 
the Philippine islands to Djailolo passage, 
na thence to Ombai straat or to one of the central 
Passages (Alas, Lombok or Bali straten). 


(iii) The Central route, westward of the Philippine 
islands and eastward of Borneo, through Macassar 
strait to one of the central passages. 

Of these three routes (i) and (iii) are those used by 
vessels from southern ports in China (Hong Kong, 
etc.); (iii) is also used from Manila and southern 
Philippine ports, or eastern ports of Borneo; (ii) is 
used by vessels from northern ports in China (Shang¬ 
hai, etc.), or from Japan. In the strength of the South- 
West Monsoon vessels from the southern ports of 
China sometimes use (ii). 

Section B of this chapter is divided therefore into 
three sub-sections each dealing with one of the routes 
above. 


(i) THE WESTERN ROUTES. 
Ge »eral remarks. 

fr l B\- 8eneral seasonal directions for the passage 
stra»t gapore ’ or from the China sea, to Soenda 
re ‘ at , are given first, followed by detailed information 
>ng the various channels on the routes. 
v\Jl ga ^ or ? t0 Soenda straat .—This passage is best 
(Octnh nng the North-West Monsoon period 
Passant t0 an d there are then two principal 

to either ’d 0l ? e hy Riouw (Rhio) straat, southward 
Gasnar , or Gaspar straten; but in October, in 
hafflino ,.t en only, on account of the calms and 
itiouw»!i n< i s tben Prevailing in the waters between 
the Inn» iC anlca straten; and the other, known as 
straten £ ~° ute ’ b y Doerian, Berhala and Banka 
Berhaia oenda straat. Riouw straat, as well as 
v e»sels u .t’ ar . e particularly convenient for sailing 
West m avin8 Singapore for Europe in the North- 
tea). n v nsoon (North-East Monsoon of the China 
delay ana r0ceedin 8 through either, they avoid the 
during th , lnconv eniencc so frequently experienced 
channelTJ cason in getting to sea by the main 
hshthou Se ^ ln 8 a Pore strait, eastward of Horsburgh 

See Section D. Part III. Note 


_TO SOENDA (SUNDA) STRAAT 


During the South-East Monsoon, the ordinary 
route would be to beat out through Singapore strait 
to the eastward, and work to the southward by 
Karimata or Gaspar straten to Soenda straat. At 
the same time, vessels are frequently able to proceed 
much more quickly to the southward by the Inner 
Routes than by the outer one. Convenient anchorage 
is always available in the straits for sailing vessels 
held up by wind, or tidal streams. 

China sea to Straat Soenda .—During the North- 
East Monsoon, a vessel arriving in the southern part 
of the China sea, either eastward or westward of the 
Anamba islands, would proceed southward through 
Banka or Gaspar straten; but during October the 
former should not be attempted, owing to the calms 
and baffling winds which occur during that month 
in its northern approaches. 

During the South-West Monsoon a vessel from 
the Palawan passage, or having crossed to the Borneo 
coast from Cape Padaran should proceed by Kan- 
mata or Gaspar straten. 

An index will be found at the beginning of this 
chapter on page 247, showing the various routes 
and Caution No. 138 on page 367. 
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through the Eastern archipelago, and giving details 
of the channels and their route number, tor easy 
reference. 

In this sub-section (i) of section B., the routes 
southward through Riouw, Banka, Gaspar ana 
Karimata straten, will be described first; then the 
passage onward to Soenda straat; and finally the 
passage through Soenda straat to the Indian ocean. 

Of tne other channels mentioned in the passage 
from Singapore or the China sea to Soenda straat, 
Singapore strait is described in Route 1,1//, ana 
the directions for the passage through Doerian straat 
and Berhala straat to Banka straat are the reverse ot 
those given in Route 1,126, “ Banka straat to Singapore 
strait by the Inner route.” 

Route 1,144. Passage southward through Riouw 
(Rhio) straat 

Vessels having a fair wind leaving Singapore at 
high water, or about the first quarter of the ebb or 
east-going stream, and taking about 4 hours to reach 
the entrance of Riouw straat, will probably carry a 
fair tidal stream through both straits, but no depend¬ 
ence can be placed on it. See Eastern Archipelago 
Pilot, Vol. IV. 

The directions previously given for coming north¬ 
ward, through Riouw straat, if reversed, will suffice 
for proceeding southward (See Route 1,125). Vessels 
of heavy draught should pass eastward of Pan rif. 

At night— Steer to pass about three-quarters of a 
mile eastward of Pan rif light, from which position 
Toendjoek leading lights, which mark the fairway 
between Nginang eilanden and Orion rock, will be 
in line bearing 180°. When Terkoelai light is open 
southward of Lobam eiland bearing 100°, and the 
vessel is southward of Orion rock, shape course about 
135°, allowing for tide, until Karas kechil light bears 
154°, when it may be steered for on that bearing. 
Pass about half a mile or more eastward of it, and 
then keep it astern, bearing about 320° or less, as long 
as it is in sight, to lead in the fairway southward of 


Route 1,145. Approach to, and passage southward 
through Banka straat 

A general description of Banka straat together 
with notes on the winds and tidal streams will be 
found in Route 1,123 (1). The caution in the same 
route, regarding the determination of a vessel’s 
position, should be noted. 

With a fair wind. —When coming from the north¬ 
ward, and having passed Toedjoe eilanden, situated 
about 50 miles northward of Banka straat, and 
steering to the southward to pass through Banka 
straat, there will be no difficulty in clear weather in 
determining a position, which can be readily done 
by cross bearings of Penjaboeng (Penyabong), and 
Menoembing (Menumbing) hill, on the east side of 
the entrance; under such circumstances enter the 
strait eastward of Frederik Hendrik klippen. In 
thick weather it often happens that no land can be 
seen until the vessel has arrived very near to the 
entrance of the strait, and at such times it is important 
to get hold of the bank extending from the Sumatra 
coast, and then proceed along its edge in low water 
depths of from 8 to 6 fathoms (14 m 6 to ll m 0), care¬ 
fully attending to sounding. Sometimes Menoembing 
hill will be seen, but no other land, and in such case 
it will be prudent to proceed as before, keeping along 
the edge of the bank. 

Working through Banka straat from the northward. 
—The passage westward of Frederik Hendrik klippen 
is much to be preferred when the land is obscured 
and reliable bearings cannot be obtained; at other 
times the eastern channel is preferable. By reversing 
the directions previously given in Route 1,123 for 
working through from the southward, no difficulty 
will be experienced in navigating Banka straat. 


See also Route 1,123 (2) for directions for Lucipara 
and Stanton passages; the directions should be taken 
in reverse. 


Route 1,146. Approach to, and passage southward 
through, Gaspar straten 

The general description of Gaspar straten will be 
found at the beginning of Route 1,128; full details 
are given in the Eastern Archipelago Pilot, Vol. IV. 
The directions for this route follow these general 
remarks, and are given first for the approach to 
Gaspar straten from the northward, followed by 
brief directions for the passage of Macclesfield 
channel, and notes regarding Stolze straat and 
Clement channel. 

Although the navigation of this strait is complicated 
by the many dangers which exist, yet, as the course 
by it is more direct, and the prevailing winds are 
more favourable, and the distance less than by 
perhaps the safer route through Banka straat, many 
seamen prefer it, especially when returning from 
China late in the North-East Monsoon. 


(1) Approach to Gaspar straten from the north¬ 
ward. —In consequence of the northern entrance of 
Gaspar straten being so near the equator, the winds, 
even in the strength of the monsoons, are very uncer¬ 
tain, producing a corresponding uncertainty in the 
direction and force of the tidal streams and currents. 
A sailing vessel approaching the strait from the north¬ 
ward will, therefore, have to be principally guided by 
the winds and currents which may have been en¬ 
countered rather than by relying upon those which are 
mentioned to have been experienced at certain seasons 
and described in Eastern Archipelago Pilot, Vol. IV. 

In thick weather the greatest caution is necessary 
when approaching Gaspar straten, for unless good 
observations can be obtained there is no means of 
ascertaining an exact position, and, under such 
circumstances, it is advisable to steer for Banka 
straat, where the soundings, on the edge of the bank 
extending from the Sumatra coast, may be a useful 
guide, although the land may not be distinguished. 
See Route 1,145. 

When approaching the north-east coast of Banka 
eiland use every precaution not to get entangled 
among the outlying dangers when running southward 
for Gaspar straten in thick weather, some of which 
are over 40 miles from the shore, between Tanjong 
Berikat and Tanjong Toeing (Tuing), a distance of 


about 75 miles apart. 

Early in the North-East Monsoon when the wind 
is generally from north or north-west, and intending 
to go through Gaspar straten, pass between Toty 
and Dokan islets, off the north coast of Banka 
eiland; a little later in the monsoon the wind is more 
easterly, and it is then better to pass from 10 to 2U 
miles eastward of Toty islet. 

Cross bearings of the Banka eiland mountains, in 
clear weather, will enable a vessel to clear Iwan an 
Severn reefs, which lie in the track to Gaspar straten. 
See Eastern Archipelago Pilot, Vol. IV. If passing 
northward of Severn reef, steer so as to get on tne 
meridian of Gaspar island before reaching tne 
parallel of 1° 50' S. Gaspar island is visible, in clear 
weather at a distance of over 30 miles, but it is n 
visible from Lanrick reef, the northernmost danger, 
for which a careful lookout is necessary. When Gaspar 
island comes in sight, bring it to bear 180 , w 
leads clear of all dangers lying to the westward. 1JJ 
pass eastward of Gaspar island and shape cours 
i*_ xtr __j c thp. nassaee usually 


taken. # 

The above directions apply only to sailing vessels 
coming from China early in the North-East Mo • 
In general, and especially returning late in the 
soon from China, when south-east and east j f Liij ton 
are often met with between Banka and Billiton 
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jpn it will be better to pass from 10 to 12 miles 
westward of Pedjantan (Pejantan) or St Barbe, 748 
ft7228«0) high, near the equator, and endeavour 
6 C nnn as possible to get on the meridian of Gaspar 
id. When that island is seen, bring it to bear 
180° and proceed as before. 

r ate in the North-East Monsoon also, south-south- 
Jz winds are often met in the southern part of the 
rhina sea, obliging vessels to keep further east 
towards the islands off Borneo. If this should happen 
n May or June, it would be tedious work getting to 
Macclesfield channel, and therefore steer for Lang- - 
L e as eiland off the north-west point of Billiton 
eiland, and pass through Stolze straat. See (3) below. 

At night— Gaspar straten can only be approached 
from the northward at night by passing eastward of 
all the dangers lying northward of it. Having passed 
well to the westward of Florence Adelaide reefs, 
shape course for Langkoeas light, and when it comes 
in sight, alter course to pass about 4 miles westward 
of Langir eiland. 

(2) Passage southward through Macclesfield 
channel.— In the early part of the North-East Mon¬ 
soon, northerly and north-westerly winds prevail 
about the entrance of Gaspar straten, when strong 
south-easterly currents will generally be experienced 
between Gaspar island and Pulau Liat, especially 
near Alceste reef, at its northern extreme. Neglect 
to guard against the effect of this current has led to 
frequent accidents. 

Therefore, if intending to proceed to the southward 
through the Macclesfield channel, and having passed 
from 1 mile to 2 miles eastward of Gaspar island, 
steer to the south-westward until Gaspar island bears 
014°, upon which bearing it should be kept until the 
south-east extreme of Pulau Kelapan (Kilapan) bears 
236° and the north point of Pulau Liat 125°. Here 
being in the fairway of the channel, steer about 185 
to pass between the dangers off Tjelaka (Chelaka) 
eiland and Discovery rocks, carefully guarding 
against the effects of tidal streams or currents by 
frequent cross-bearings. 

The directions given in Route 1,128 (1), reversed, 
will apply to the remainder of the channel. 
caution. See Caution under Route 1,128 1(a). 


(3) Passage southward through Stolze straat 
or Clement channel. —The remarks on these two 
channels, and the directions for Stolze straat, which 
are contained in Route 1,128 (2) and (3), apply also to 
the passage southward, when taken in reverse. 

The current in Stolze straat being weaker than 
elsewhere, it is the best channel to use for working 
through during the South-East Monsoon period. 


Route 1,147. Approach to, and passage southward 
through, Karimata straat 


A general description of Karimata straat and the 
passage through it to the northward, will be found 
at the beginning of Route 1,132; notes on, and 
directions for, the Inner and Greig channels are also 
Srven in that route. 


,J a ) North-West Monsoon.—Main channel route. 
( J) ee Route 1,132(2) (a)).—During the North-West 
Monsoon, take the channel eastward of Ontario reef. 
Approach Seroetoe eiland with its summit bearing 
less than 152°, and thence pass 4 or 5 miles westward 
ot the lighthouse, observing that the west extreme ot 
an d kept bearing less than 354° leads eastward 
ot Ontario reef. Thence gradually bring the summit 
o* heroetoc eiland to bear 335° astern, until lost sight 
> which direction being preserved leads well to the 
eastward of Catherine reef. From a position 10 miles 
eastward of Catherine reef, steer 170° through the 
p‘L a y. and about 5 miles eastward of Discovery 
st bank lighthouse, clear of all dangers. 
rnf/M South-East Monsoon.—Greig and Inner channel 
ro Wf$i.—From the northward, when the South-East 


L 


Monsoon is strong, smoother water and less current 
will be obtained in Greig and Inner channels. See 
Route 1,132 (2) (b) (i) and (ii). 


Route 1,148. Banka, Gaspar or Karimata straten to 
Socnda straat 

caution. Dangerous shoals extend for about 
35 miles to the southward of Gaspar straten, rendering 
great caution necessary when leaving it and making 
for Soenda straat. 

Having cleared the shoals southward of Gaspar 
and Karimata straten, the route to Soenda straat is 
the same as from Banka straat now described. 

( a ) With a fair wind. —After passing eastward of Five 
Fathom banks, in depths of from 10 to 12 fathoms 
(18“3 to 21 m 9), steer to pass a prudent distance west¬ 
ward of Noordwachter (North Watcher) lighthouse 
and eastward of Brouwers banken and Lynn reef; 
from thence reverse the directions given in Route 
1,122 for proceeding northward. 

( b ) Working southward. —Westward of Five Fathom 
banks, reverse the directions for working northward 
as given in Route 1,122, and observe the caution for 
anchoring at night when the position is at all doubtful. 
Clifton bank, with a least depth of 2f fathoms (5 m 0) 
over it, eastward of Tanjong Sekopong, will be avoided 
by keeping Gebroeders (Two Brothers) bearing more 
than 180°, and when southward of them, the islands 
bearing less than 360° will lead eastward of Swallow 
reef, which has a depth of 4J fathoms (8”2) over it. 

caution. In the easterly monsoon, when the 
atmosphere is hazy and the coast rarely visible, great 
care is necessary in passing Gebroeders (Two 
Brothers), which from northward appear as one. 


Route 1,149. Passage southward through Soenda 
(Sunda) straat 

The general description of Soenda straat, together 
with the winds, sea and tidal streams to be expected 
ther ein, are given in Route 1,121 (1) (a), (b), (c) 
and (d). 

f a ) South-East (or easterly) Monsoon (April to 
September).— Keep in the main fairway when the 
wind is favourable; but if proceeding through 
Behouden passage (Princes channel) keep closer to 
the Java coast than to Prinsen eiland. This route 
may be taken also at the beginning of the westerly 
monsoon, up to about the end of December if condi¬ 
tions are favourable. 

The monsoon is generally supposed to shift at 
about the beginning of October, but often is delayed 
for a month; the interval being filled with calms, 
light southerly winds, and frequent heavy Sumatra 
saualls or south-westers. These squalls at this 
season generally take place at night, accompanied 
by heavy rain, thunder and lightning, and are ot 
short duration. 

(b) North-West (or westerly) Monsoon (October 
to April). 

(i) Northern route.— During the strength of the 
westerly monsoon, January and February, the 
western channel, between Dwars in den weg (Tbwart- 
wav) and the Zutphen eilanden, is recommended, 
Sg those islands a berth of U miles, and thence 
working north-westward to Varkenshoek. 

Should night be approaching when the Zutphen 
eilanden or Pulau Soemoer are sighted and the strong 
south-west winds encountered, with an adverse 
stream, vessels will do well to seek anchorage under 
stpile hoek or Tanjong Soemore Batoe at the north 

SforttS island? or off Sindoe (Sindu) ailand at 

the south end within Kandang Balak eiland, until 
the stream turns, when the vessel should immediately 
be got under way. From the latter proceed with the 
morning land breeze. 
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Working through the passage between Seboekoe 
(Sebuku) eiland and Sumatra, pass on whichever side 
of the Tiga eilanden the strong currents and hard 
squalls will allow, and thence northward of Serdang 
eiland, and between it and Sioentjal (Siunchal) 
eiland; or, alternatively, pass northward of Legoendi 
(Legundi) eiland and out through Legoendi straat 
(See Note below), avoiding Medusa reef of 2| fathoms 
(5 m 0) north-eastward of Seserot islet, passing on 
either side of that island in mid-channel. In this 
manner a quick passage may be made through the 
strait if the wind be not too variable,.besides having 
the advantage of anchorage being available on 
the east side of Seboekoe eiland or on the west side 
of Lampoeng (Lampung) baai if the current or wind 
prove too strong. 

Note.—Legoendi ( Legundi) straat. —This strait, 
between the Sumatra coast and Legoendi eiland, is 
2 miles wide, and recommended to sailing vessels 
working out of Lampoeng baai in the westerly mon¬ 
soon. In the middle of the strait is the high islet of 
Seserot, with depths of 10 to 30 fathoms (18 m 3 to 
54”9) around; on the north-east side is a small reef, 
and off the south-west end lie some high rocks. The 
passages on either side of Seserot islet are equally 
good, and, with contrary winds or current, there is 
anchorage on the east side of the island in 10 or 12 
fathoms (18 m 3 or 21”9) sand. Vessels drifting through 
the strait in a calm will be carried past the island by 
the off-set of the current. Westward of Legoendi 
straat is Telok Kiloean (Kiluan), where safe anchorage 
may be found, if required, by vessels with local 
knowledge only. Sailing vessels may run out with 


the land wind, which blows here from the northward, 
but it is recommended to have a boat in attendance 
to tow, lest they should get becalmed under the 
high land; it is advisable to pass close westward of 
Tanjong Toentoengkalik. 

(ii) Southern route—Behouden passage (Princes 
channel).— There are, on record, many instances of 
vessels having worked out of the strait along the coast 
of Java, and through Behouden passage, during the 
westerly monsoon, with more ease and celerity than 
could have been effected by stretching into Lampoeng 
baai (Lampung bay), in consequence of the south¬ 
westerly current from the Java sea having then 
developed its chief strength along the eastern side of 
the strait. See Tidal streams, Soenda straat, in the 
Eastern Archipelago Pilot, Vol. IV. It is, however, 
a lee, and therefore a dangerous, shore at this season. 

In spite of this, cases are on record in which vessels 
have worked through Behouden passage in a remark¬ 
ably short time during a westerly gale, by carrying 
a heavy press of sail and tacking between the squalls, 
when it was impossible for any vessel in the channel 
north of Prinsen eiland (Great channel) to beat 
against the current and heavy sea. In this monsoon, 
particularly when working out, it is advisable to keep 
nearer the island shore, to obtain the help of a 
current sometimes running to the westward, and to 
avoid being set upon the rocks about Java hoofd by 
the heavy swell. Near the Java shore, when outside 
anchorage depths in a calm, vessels would be in 
considerable danger. 

Route 1,150. —Reserved as spare. 


B. (ii) THE EASTERN ROUTE.—TO OMBAI STRAAT OR TO ALAS, LOMBOK OR 
BALI STRATEN 

From the China sea from the middle of May to the end of July 


During the strength of the South-West Monsoon, 
the best route from Hong Kong and adjacent coast 
ports is to pass northward of the Philippine islands, 
through the Bashi or Balintang channel, and then 
steer, either along the east side of the Philippines, or 
to the south-eastward towards the Palau islands. 

When the easterly monsoon is encountered, shape 
course to pass eastward of Halmahera eiland, through 
Djailolo passage or Dampier straat to the Halmahera 
sea and thence to the Ceram sea; alternatively a 
vessel may pass to the Ceram sea from the Pacific 
ocean through the Molucca sea. 

From the Ceram sea pass to the Banda sea either 
through Manipa straat, east of Boeroe eiland, or by 
passing west of Boeroe eiland; then continue through 
the Banda sea to Ombai straat, or through the Flores 
sea to Alas, Lombok, or Bali straten; if bound to 
Bali straat, the usual route is via Sapoedi straat. 

For the convenience of easier reference the whole 
route will be divided into three parts; firstly from the 
China sea to the Pacific ocean through Balintang or 
Bashi channels; secondly from the Pacific ocean to 
the Ceram sea; and lastly from the Ceram sea to the 
Indian ocean. 

Route 1,151. China sea to Pacific ocean via Balintang 
or Bashi channels 

(a) Via Balintang channel. —This channel lying on 
about the parallel of 20° N. is about 43 miles wide 
and reputed to be free from dangers; it is frequently 
used by sailing-vessels proceeding from China by the 
Eastern passage of the Eastern archipelago. See 
also Route 1,138 (4) (a). 

Currents.— In the South-West Monsoon, the north¬ 
going current from the China sea flows north-eastward 
through Bashi and Balintang channels at the rate of 
40 miles a day. It has no permanency, however, and 


often sets north-westward, or northward, with a speed 
occasionally, of 3£ knots. See also Route 1,138 
(4) (a). 

(b) Via Bashi channel. —A description of this 
channel, which lies on the parallel of 21° 30' N., will 
be found in Route 1,138 (4) (b). Bashi channel is 
also used by sailing-vessels making the Eastern 
passage from the China sea. 

Currents—See under (a) opposite column. 

For a fuller description of the above channels see 
China sea Pilot, Vol. III. 

Route 1,152. Pacific ocean to the Ceram sea 

As already mentioned at the beginning of this 
sub-section, this part of the Eastern passage can be 
taken via Djailolo passage, or Dampier straat, or 
through the Molucca sea. The latter is not recom¬ 
mended during the period middle of May to the end 
of July; it might be taken with advantage after 
September. 

(a) Via Djailolo passage. —This deep channel 
lying between Moeor (Muor) and Gebe eilanden 
presents no difficulty except from the strong tidal 
streams, often accompanied by whirlpools and tide 
rips, off the north-western extremity of Gebe eiland. 

Having passed through Djailolo passage steer 
through the Halmahera sea to enter the Ceram sea 
through one of the channels between the chain of 
islands about 70 miles to the southward. The 
channel between Pisang and Boo (Bo) eilanden is 
recommended for sailing vessels during the South- 
East Monsoon. 

(b) Via Dampier straat. —This is an alternative 
route to Djailolo passage; a description of the strait 
and the tidal streams to be expected therein is given 
in Route 1,137. 
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Tn approaching from the eastward, Tanjong 
Mnmfafa should be made out, a good berth being 
• en to the shoals, which extend about 6 miles 
Mward and which may be avoided by keeping 
Waiam eiland bearing more than 245°; then proceed, 
" Lj ne the directions given under the above named 
route and in Eastern Archipelago Pilot, Vol. III. 
See also the Note under the directions for Dampier 
straat in Route 1,137, which applies equally well 
when coming from the eastward. 

Having passed through Dampier straat proceed as 
in (a) above. 

(c) Via the Molucca sea—See Route 1,137, 
“ Molucca sea ” for a general description of this wide 
passage from the Pacific ocean. It is sometimes used 
by sailing vessels homeward bound from China, and, 
after September, with advantage : but it is a tedious 
passage to beat through, as the currents set with the 
wind at the rate of from 16 to 24 miles a day. When 
it is difficult to get to the southward by the channel 
between Soela eilanden and Obi Major, sailing 
vessels might try to do so, by keeping near the west 
coast of Halmahera eiland and passing through 
Patientie straat, between Halmahera and Batjan 
(Bachan) eilanden, and thence through Obi straat 
and Tobalai straat to the Ceram sea. 


Route 1,153. Ceram sea to the Indian ocean via 
Ombai straat or via Alas, Lombok or Bali straten 

The recommended route is to pass through Manipa 


straat into the Banda sea and thence proceed as 
directly as possible to Ombai straat or to Alas, 
Lombok or Bali straten. 

Alas, Lombok and Bali straten are described in 
Route 1,158, in which directions for the passage 
southward are also given. A description of, and 
directions for, Manipa straat and Ombai straat 
follows. 

(1) Manipa straat.— This is a good and safe 
passage out of the Ceram sea to the southward, 
lying between Boeroe eiland on the west, and Manipa 
eiland on the east. The port of Ambon (Amboina) 
lies about 50 miles to the south-east of its southern 
end, and forms a convenient port of call. 

Directions .—In passing through the strait, when 
coming from the northward in the South-East Mon¬ 
soon, keep towards the west side of Manipa eiland, 
where there will be less influence from the north¬ 
going current. See also Route 1,136 (2),andEastern 
Archipelago Pilot, Vol. III. 

(2) Ombai straat. —Descriptions of Ombai straat, 
and of the winds and weather and the tidal streams 
are given at the beginning of Route 1,136. Near the 
land, the tidal streams are said to be stronger than 
the main current, but under the islands on the north 
side of the strait currents are said to be exceptionally 
weak. 

Route 1,154 .—Reserved as spare. 


(iii) THE CENTRAL ROUTE VIA MACASSAR STRAIT 

From the China sea in May only 


This route is the same, but in reverse, as the “ First 
Eastern passage” described in A (iii) above. It is 
intended for vessels leaving China at the end of April 
or the beginning of May. See the remarks at the 
beginning of A (iii) on page 266. 

Summarising the route, a vessel should steer from 
the vicinity of Macclesfield bank, to pass through 
Mindoro strait, and thence across the Sulu sea to 
file Celebes sea via Basilan strait or Sibutu passage; 
Basilan strait is recommended for sailing vessels, 
though Sibutu passage is sometimes used. The 
voyage now continues through the Celebes sea and 
Macassar strait into the Java sea, through which 
either of two routes may be taken, namely to Soenda 
straat or to one of the central passages, Alas, Lombok 
or Bali straten. Vessels bound to the last named 
usually pass through Sapoedi (Sapudi) straat. 

For the convenience of reference the whole passage 
us been divided into four routes; first, through 
Mindoro strait into the Sulu sea; then across 
th sea via Ba silan strait or Sibutu passage to 
ine Celebes sea and Macassar strait; then through 
Macassar strait and the Java sea; and lastly from the 
0 V p Se . a t0 the Indian ocean through Alas, Lombok 
Bah straten, or through Soenda straat. 

Ci, °J e ‘ If desired a vessel may pass from the 
ooes sea to the Banda sea via the Molucca sea, 
ram sea and Manipa straat. Otherwise as above. 

the" Sulu ^ >assa 8 e through Mindoro strait into 


(C a i, e Mindoro strait, separating the Kalamian 
the m' an ' s l an ds from Mindoro island, is one of 
whi„,T st frequented channels for sailing vessels 
and I eave Manila for India towards the end of April, 
and J nrou ghout the South-West Monsoon period; 
the . ther vessels at all times of the year from 
tW0 P J t8 of China to Australia. It is divided into 
hibiJa es fe y A P° island and reef. A light is ex- 
and an«?u n tbe north-eastern side of Apo island 
Biser»/» e . r near the eastern extremity of the reef, 
over ;! ' 7 bank > with a depth of 9 fathoms (16 m 5) 
light.gnJ 8 ,^ arkc d I 1948 ) on its northward side by a 


u-and-bcll buoy. 


See Section D. Part III. Note and 


Apo West pass, between Apo reef and the north¬ 
eastern islands of the Kalamian group, is about 
20 miles wide and is deep throughout the fairway. 
Merope rock with a depth of 2J fathoms (4 m l), and 
Hunter rock with a depth of 1£ fathoms (2 m 3) lie 
in the northern entrance; the sea breaks on both 
rocks. 

Apo East pass, between Apo reef and the western 
side of Mindoro island is about 15 miles wide, and, 
with the exception of Discovery bank (see above), 
is deep and clear of dangers. 

Weather.—Current .—Land and sea breezes are felt 
on the coasts of the larger islands in Mindoro strait, 
mostly during the South-West Monsoon and in the 
periods between the monsoons; they are not so 
regular during the North-East Monsoon. See 
Eastern Archipelago Pilot, Vol. I. 

The set of the current in Mindoro strait depends 
chiefly on the prevailing wind; a current setting 
south-eastward at the rate of 0.6 knots has been 
observed. 

caution. The second paragraph of the Caution 
at the end of Route 1,142 should be noted. 


oute 1,156. Passage through the Sulu sea to 
[acassar strait 

Making to the southward through the Sulu sea, 
is best to keep on the eastern side along the coast 
' Panay island, and through Basilan strait. The 
ore direct route from Mindoro strait southward 
wards Sibutu passage is not recommended, but, 
it is sometimes used, a brief description of the 
issage is given below. 

Basilan strait and the Sulu sea are described in 
oute 1,142. 

Sibutu passage separates the islands fronting Darvel 
iy in the north-east of Borneo, from the Tawitawi 
oiip of the Sulu archipelago; it is a safe and deep 
lannel 18 miles wide between Sibutu island on the 
sst and Simunul (Simonor) island on the east. 
Tidal streams .—When navigating Sibutu passage, 
cat attention must be paid to the tidal streams, 
hich run at a rate of 2 to 5 knots; at times the 
out ion No. 138 on page 367. 
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south-going stream attains a rate of 6 knots. For 
details see Eastern Archipelago Pilot, Vol. I. 

Directions. —No special directions for sailing vessels 
are available, but the following remarks are extracted 
from a report by the Master of the s.s. Phorus, in 
December 1921:—“When approaching from the 
northward it is advisable to make Pearl bank by 
day- in any case, the navigation of Sibutu passage 
is quite safe by night after passing Pearl bank, as 
Sibutu hill and Bongao island are discernable even 


on the darkest nights.” 

“When making Sibutu passage from the south¬ 
ward, the best time to approach is at dawn, as ram 
is less frequent then than at any other time ot the 
day, and the light on Saluag islet may not be seen. 

Passage across the Celebes sea.— Having passed 
through Basilan strait or Sibutu passage, make tor 
the northern end of Macassar strait; no dangers 
have been reported in the Celebes sea on these routes 
except one, taken from a Spanish chart of 1874, in 
an approximate position lat. 5° 30' N., long. 122 04 
E.; its existence is doubtful. 


Route 1,157. Passage through Macassar strait and 
the Java sea 

A full description of Macassar strait and the winds, 
currents, tidal streams and monsoon drift to be 
expected therein is given in Route 1,141. 

Passing through the strait, the Borneo side provides 
anchorage in case of need; the coast of Celebes is 
steep-to. Although there are some dangers in the 
channel westward of Kleine Paternoster eilenden, it 
is nevertheless much frequented for the same reason. 

On leaving Macassar strait, and entering the Java 
sea, course must be shaped for Soenda straat or for 
the northern entrances of one of the three passages 
between the islands immediately eastward of Java, 
namely (from east to west) Alas, Lombok and Bali 
straten. Of these, Alas straat is probably the best 
at all times for sailing ships; Lombok straat is also 
recommended during January or February; and 
Bali straat at other times during the North-West 
Monsoon. 

If bound for Alas straat or Lombok straat steer 
to pass about 20 miles eastward of the dangers on 
that side of Kangean eilanden. If bound for Bali 
straat the usual route is through Sapoedi straat, the 
description of which follows. 

Sapoedi straat is 7 miles wide and is a good and safe 
channel with no dangers beyond those of Tembaga, 
which dries, and Jacoba Elizabeth with a depth of 
7 fathoms (12”8), lying on the western side; it is 
preferable to either that west of Gali Jang (Gili 
Yang) or east of Sapoedi eiland. 

Winds. —In Sapoedi straat and passages eastward, 
including Kangeang eilanden, the South-East Mon¬ 
soon prevails from April to October, and the North- 
West Monsoon from November to March. In April 
and May all winds are southerly, in June the monsoon 
becomes dominant from south-south-east to south¬ 
east, and blows with greatest strength during July, 
August and September. In November winds are 
northerly, alternating with rain squalls from all 
points; in December north and north-west winds 


last longer and squalls come from north-west or 
west-north-west; January and February are marked 
by very squally weather from north-west to north, 
and in March it often continues to blow stiffly from 
west to west-north-west. 

Currents.— These run southward in the South- 
East Monsoon, and northward in the North-West 
Monsoon, causing a very troubled sea during the 
height of those seasons. In the open sea the wind 
currents are stronger than the tidal streams, and are 
accelerated or retarded by the latter, varying from 
three-quarters to 2 knots. In narrow channels and 
near the land no rule holds good, but the flood to 
north, and ebb to south, often prevail. 

Route 1,158. Passage southward through Soenda 
straat, or Alas, Lombok, or Bali straten to the Indian 
ocean 

(1) Soenda straat— This passage has been des¬ 
cribed already in Route 1,149. 

(2) Alas straat.— The description of this strait and 
of the tidal streams, monsoon drift, and the winds 
to be found therein, is given in Route 1,140 (3). 

Directions. —Approaching from the northward 
Mount Rindjani and the high north-west part of 
Soembawa eiland are conspicuous. The 100-fathoms 
(182 m 9) contour line from the southward terminates 
about a mile from Tanjong Ringgit; from the 
northward it penetrates as far as a line running 
westward from Belang eiland. The soundings 
between are deep but irregular. Alas straat, as are 
all straits eastward of Java, is more or less subject 
to calms; it is therefore advisable in a sailing vessel 
to keep within soundings on the Lombok eiland side, 
the more so as the currents are not so strong there as 
in the middle and on the east side. 

When bound southward it is advisable to get under 
weigh very early in the morning, in order to clear 
the strait, if possible, before the sea breeze sets in. 

(3) Lombok straat.— A description of this strait 
and its winds and tidal streams has been given already 
in Route 1,140 (2). The directions for the approach 
and passage of the strait, bound southward, are 
given in Route 1,140 (2) (b) (i) and (ii). 

(4) Bali straat.—A description of this strait and 
notes on the winds and tidal streams will be found 
in Route 1,140 (1). 

Directions, bound southward. —This strait offers a 
safe passage to vessels bound southward during the 
North-West Monsoon, and with the exception of 
Alas straat, east of Lombok eiland, is to be preferred 
to all the passages east of Java, as there is anchorage 
on both sides of the narrows in case they should not 
be passed through in a single tide. For vessels coming 
from the northward, the chief difficulty to contend 
with is the great strength of the currents. Sailing 
vessels should only navigate this strait by day. 
During the North-West Monsoon, the water in the 
strait is smooth, and the passage easy. 

It is well to have boats ready for towing the vessel, 
when near the shore, in calms. 

Note—See Route 1,157 regarding the approach 
to Bali straat via Sapoedi straat. 

Route 1,159.— Reserved as spare. 
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Chapter III 

routes through the red sea and from ports 

on THE NORTHERN SIDE OF THE INDIAN OCEAN 

(i) ROUTES THROUGH THE RED SEA 

Though the Red sea or Gulf of Aden are rarely visited by sailing vessels, occasions may occur when the 
following directions may prove useful. 


Route 1,160. Southward bound through the Red sea. 

General notes. 

For sailing vessels, the most favourable part of 
the year for the outward voyage to India, through 
the Red sea, is from June to September, or the period 
of the South-West Monsoon in the Arabian sea, as 
northerly winds of variable strength then prevail 
throughout the whole length of the Red sea. See 
here the general description of the central passage 
through the Red sea in Route 301, and in the Red 
sea and Gulf of Aden Pilot. Particular attention 
should be paid to the description of the currents in 
the Red sea to be found in the latter volume; this is 
especially necessary for the narrower portions of the 
passage, and the approaches thereto. 

On approaching the Straits of Bab-al-Mandab, 
choice must be made between using the Large strait, 
or the Small strait. For ease of navigation the former 
is recommended, numerous accidents having occurred 
in the latter (see Route 301); at the same time con¬ 
sideration must be given to the fact that anchorage, 
in case of need, is possible in any part of the Small 
strait. The circumstances prevailing at the time 
must determine the course to be followed. 

See also Note following Route 1,161 below. 

Route 1,161. Northward bound through the Red sea. 
General notes. 

For the northward-bound voyage by the same 
route as southward-bound (Route 1,160), December, 
January and February are the best months, as the 


southerly winds often carry a vessel as far as the 
parallel of Jidda, and sometimes as far as that of 
Quseir (Koseir), or even, at times, to Suez itself. 
After losing the southerly wind, a vessel will have 
the northerly wind to beat against. 

If as far northward as Quseir, and bound for Suez, 
and a strong northerly wind is encountered, a vessel 
in the central channel of the Red sea, or even on the 
western shore, ought to stand over to the Arabian 
coast, where she will probably fetch Mowila (Lat. 
27° 40' N., Long. 35° 27' E.). Having worked up 
30 miles northward of that place, she may stand over 
to Ras Muhammad, leaving the Arabian coast at 
night. As she proceeds, the northerly winds will 
veer to north-north-east out of the Gulf of‘Aqaba; 
by keeping as close a luff as possible, these will 
enable her to fetch Ras Muhammad. 

Note .—Sailing vessels at times experience great 
difficulties when working against the strong winds, 
which, in the winter season, blowing from either end 
of the Red sea towards its centre, produce a short 
hollow sea, and, combined with the strong current 
that often runs with the wind, renders the progress 
of such vessels very slow. In working to windward 
in the central channel, a vessel cannot do wrong by 
keeping the Arabian shore on board, but should 
not stand close in with a light wind or heavy swell. 
After dark she ought only to stand towards the 
shore half the distance she stands out, and should 
never come nearer than 10 miles to the reefs at night, 
to guard against the possibility of mischance from 
the unexpected existence of a cross current. 


(ii) ROUTES FROM ADEN 
See Note under (i) above. 


Route 1,162. Aden to Bombay 

(a) April to September (South-West Monsoon). 
Take as direct a route as possible. Keep in/the centre, 
or rather towards the Arabian shore of the Gulr ot 
Aden, to avoid the westerly current on the African 
coast. During the strength of the South-West Mon¬ 
soon, in June, July and August, when the weather 
is thick and heavy, and observations very uncertain, 
steer direct for Khanderi island, and watch the 
soundings carefully. 

(b) October to March (North-East Monsoon). 
During this half of the year the passage from the 
Red sea to India or the Persian gulf is very tedious 
for sailing vessels, and is now seldom attempted. 
*h former times, the passage between Aden and 
Bombay, when unavoidably taken at this season, 
frequently occupied from 60 to 90 days. 

If it is necessary to make the passage, work along 
the coast of Arabia, taking advantage of every shitt 
?f wind. Should the west-going current be strong 
inshore, stand out 60 or 80 miles from the land, it 
the wind be light, take advantage of the. tides and 
•and winds inshore, anchoring when requisite, Wne 
of f the Kuria Muria (Khorya Morya) islands, stretch 
over for Bombay, and as easting is made, the wind 
Will draw to north or even westward of north. 

See Section D. Part //■ 


Route 1,163. Aden to Ceylon and Bay of Bengal 

(a) April to October .—Invariably pass north of 
Socotra to avoid the heavy cross seas to the south¬ 
ward of it during the South-West Monsoon, but m 
all seasons of the year it is desirable to avoid passing 
south if Abd-al-Kuri is to be made at night, as tho 
currents are often strong to the northward. 

To Ceylon proceed direct; and onward to the Bay 
of Bengal, as described in Route 1,093 (a) (i) from 
rounding the south end of the island. See directions 
as to navigation of Bay of Bengal given at end of 
that route, for all seasons of the year. 

(b) October to March .—Keep along the south 
coast of Arabia to about 52° E.; pass through the 
Eight or Nine Degree channel, then steer to round 
Ceylon, and having passed that island, make easting 
on parallel of 5° N. to about the middle ot the Bay 
of Bengal, and then work northward. From long. 
87° E. a vessel will probably fetch Madras. After 
mid-February, round Ceylon at the distance of about 
50 miles, and then proceed direct. See directions as 
to navigation in the Bay of Bengal given at the end 
of Route 1,093. 

See Caution at end of Route 1,164, respecting 
Minicoy island. 

Index on pages 349 and 350. 
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Route 1,164. Aden to Singapore 

(a) April to October .—Pass north of Socotra, and 
thence direct round the south end of Ceylon and 
across the Bay of Bengal, entering Malacca strait 
between Great Nicobar island and Rondo. Alter 
passing the north-west end of Sumatra the South- 
West Monsoon will most likely fail, and it is advisable 
to keep on the Malayan side of the channel, where 
a tidal influence prevails and there are less calms. 
Sometimes a brisk westerly wind will be carried as 
far as Penang. When once the islands on the Malay 
coast are sighted, there will be no difficulty in getting 
to the southward. See Note regarding Bengal passage 
at the end of Route 402. 


For squalls or “ Sumatras ” in Malacca strait, 
during this monsoon, see Malacca Strait Pilot. 

(b) October to March —Work along the Arabian 
coast as far as Ras Fartak, or just beyond it, and 
thence stand across the Arabian sea, passing south¬ 
ward of Minicoy island, and round the south end ot 
Ceylon, and across the Bay of Bengal. Pass close 
to the southward of the Great Nicobar island, if the 
wind permit, and thence keep on the Malay side of 
the Malacca strait, where there are tidal streams 
and more favourable winds. 

Note.—See Route 1,127 (2) (a) and (b) for the 
approach to Singapore. 

caution. The practice of steering to pass a few 
miles northward of Minicoy, especially by night, is 
a dangerous one, because the island is over 4 miles 
long in a north and south direction, the light is on 
the south-west side, and the current at times sets 
strongly to the southward. 


Route 1,165. Aden to Fremantle, Cape Leeuwin, 
and ports in Southern Australia or New Zealand 

(a) April to October —During the South-West 
Monsoon, when westerly winds prevail in the Gulf 
of Aden, proceed direct to the south of Ceylon, as 
described in Route 1.164(a). After rounding the 
south extreme of Ceylon steer to the south-eastward 
to cross the equator in about long. 95° E.; thence con¬ 
tinue southward across the South-East Trade into 
the westerly winds and round Cape Leeuwin, if 
not bound to Fremantle. 

(b) November to March— Proceed towards Ceylon, 
as described in Route 1,164 (b); and thence with the 
North-East Monsoon across the equator in about 
long. 90° E. into the North-West Monsoon. Then 
make easting in that monsoon as far as the east end of 
Java; thence stand southward across the South-East 
Trade into the westerlies, and thence continue to 
Cape Leeuwin and Fremantle. 

Note .—In either (a) or (b) above, if bound to ports 
on the southern or south-eastern side of Australia, 
to Tasmania, or to New Zealand, continue southward 
and south-eastward in the westerlies to join the 
appropriate part of Route 1,091 from the Cape of 
Good Hope. 


Route 1,166. Aden to Mauritius 

(a) April to October .—Pass northward of Socotra, 
run through the South-West Monsoon; cross the 
equator in about long. 72° E. or even run through the 
One-and-a-half-degree channel, and make southing 
into the South-East Trade, passing eastward of the 
Chagos archipelago. From thence proceed direct 
to Mauritius. 

(b) November to March .—Work along the Arabian 
coast until able to weather Capo Guardafui, run 
through the North-East and North-West Monsoons, 
crossing the equator in about long. 64° E., and the 
parallel of 10° S. in about long. 70° E.; when in the 
South-East Trade steer direct for Mauritius. 

Route 1,167. Aden to Cape of Good Hope 

(a) April to October .—Pass northward of Socotra, 
run through the South-West Monsoon, cross the 
equator in about long. 72° E., or even run through 
the One-and-a-half-degree channel and then cross 
the equator; thence making southing into the South- 
East Trade wind, passing eastward of the Chagos 
archipelago. Run through the South-East Trade, 
passing southward of Mauritius and about 100 miles 
southward of Madagascar, and make the African 
coast about 200 miles southward of Durban. From 
thence keep in the strength of the Agulhas current 
until abreast of Mossel bay, and thence proceed 
direct round Cape Agulhas. With westerly winds 
after passing Algoa bay, keep within 40 or 50 miles 
of the shore. (See Navigational Note (ii) and 
Caution at the end of Route 1,174). 

(b) November to March .—Work along the Arabian 
coast until able to weather Capo Guardafui, then 
run down the coast of Africa and through the Mozam¬ 
bique channel, taking advantage of the full strength 
of the Mozambique and Agulhas currents as before. 

See Notes as to navigation of Mozambique channel 
under Route 1,095 (a) (i), and Route 1,174. 

Route 1,168. Aden to Mombasa and adjacent ports 
and to Seychelles group 

(a) April to October .—The route is via Seychelles 
islands. Having passed northward of Socotra, stand 
away to the south-eastward on the starboard tack 
and cross the equator in about long. 70° E., or as far 
westward as the monsoon permits. 

The South-East Trade will be met with, after 
crossing the doldrums, in from lat. 2° to 4° S., and 
having picked it up, steer direct for Seychelles, if 
calling there, or towards Mombasa; but allowance 
must be made for the probability of the wind heading, 
and for the strong north-going current which will be 
entered on nearing the African coast. 

(b) November to March .—Proceed as in Route 
1,167 (b), but heading for the desired port when it 
can be reached in the South-East Trade wind. 

Route 1,169. —Reserved as spare. 

Route 1,170. —Reserved as spare. 


(iii) ROUTES FROM PORTS ON THE WEST COAST OF INDIA, 
AND FROM CEYLON 


Route 1,171. Karachi to Bombay 

Proceed direct, but in June, July and August first get 
an offing into 15 or 20 fathoms (27 m 4 to 36 m 6) before 
standing to the southward; Bombay should be made 
on the parallel of Khanderi island, and the soundings 
be carefully attended to. There is considerable 
indraught into the Gulf of Cutch from March to 
September. 

Route 1,172. Bombay to Karachi 

(a) May to August .—In May and early in June, 
on leaving Bombay, make westing so as to be able 
See Section D. Part II. 


to weather Diu head by 100 miles if bound into the 
Gulf of Cutch, or by 200 miles if for Karachi. Dunng 
June, July and August when bound for Karachi 
be careful not to make the coasts of Sind and Cutch 
previous to sighting Manora lighthouse, as there is 
a south-easterly set, and the wind is liable to luu 
occasionally inshore, leaving the vessel with a heavy 
swell and lee current. 

caution. In the first part of the South-West Mon¬ 
soon the stream during the flood, setting into the uu 
of Cutch, is greatly accelerated. 

Index on pages 349 and 350. 
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September to April— In September and Octo- 
, ' okn in March and April, when north-westerly 
b< ! r ’, c a are general, work direct for Diu head, and 
T ce along the coast. In November, December, 
knuarv and February work along the coast with 
^ land and sea breezes, making due allowance for 
he tides sighting the high land of St. John, or to about 
he parallel of 20° N., before crossing to Diu head, 

1 tL wind hangs much to north and north-north¬ 
east across the Gulf of Cambay. 

November is a calm month along the south coast 
of Kithiawdr, and it is frequently necessary to 
anchor on the flood to avoid being swept into the 
Gu lf of Cambay. 

From November to January, when fresh north¬ 
easterly winds blow outside the Gulf of Cutch, and 
when working into it, anchor during the ebb off 
Dwdrka or Kachigadh (Kutchgurh), and start with 
the flood across the mouth of the gulf to make the 
Cutch coast, where the water is smoother and a 
vessel can work to the eastward. 


Route 1,173. Bombay, or Cochin, Calicut and 
Malabar coast to Aden 

(a) May to September (South-West Monsoon).— 
Seldom taken.— This passage is seldom taken; but 
in case of necessity is given as follows, by what is 
known as the “ Southern Passage.” 

After gaining an offing from the Indian coast into 
15 or 20 fathoms (27 m 4 or 36 m 6) water (or even to 
40 fathoms (73 m 2) in the first part of the South-West 
Monsoon, as the wind then hangs much to the south¬ 
ward) steer down the coast, keeping in soundings of 
from 40 to 50 fathoms (73 m 2 to 91 m 4); this is advis¬ 
able to keep clear of the Laccadives in the thick 
overcast rainy weather that may be expected, when 
observations may not be obtainable for days together. 
After passing these islands make as little easting as 
possible. The wind will be from south-west to west- 
south-west with hard westerly squalls; a south-south- 
easterly current of 20 to 30 miles a day will be 
experienced. 

Cross the equator, and when fairly in the South- 
East Trade run to the westward, passing south of 
the Chagos archipelago and north-east of the 
Seychelles group; recross the equator in long. 
53° or 54° E. Run through the South-West Mon¬ 
soon, and make the African coast between Ras Hafun 
and Capo Guardafui, due consideration being given 
to the strong north-easterly current which will be 
experienced on nearing the land. Pass close round 
Capo Guardafui, and keep along the African coast 
U P to Mait island, and then stand across the Gulf 
of Aden. 


See Caution under (b) below. 

(b) October to April (North-East Monsoon).— 
Proceed direct, but towards the end of the North-East 
Monsoon, in March and April, the winds are less 
constant in the Arabian sea than in the four preceding 
®onths, and there are calms at times. In these 
®onths, steer to pass southward of Socotra; for, 
ear ly in April, the North-East Monsoon is nearly 
expended about this island and on the coast of 
Ar abia, and is succeeded by light breezes from 
south-west and west, with frequent calms. The 
arrent also begins to set strongly to the northward 
out Socotra, and between it and the coast of 
Ainca. About and from the latter end of March, 
«/;. 7° r 5 * s advisable to pass about 50 miles south- 
wittf °/ tbat island, in order to fetch Capo Guardafui 
expect d sout I 1 ‘ wester 'y winds which may then be 

Uaving Bombay late in April, shape a course to 
.u s We *l southward of Socotra, in order to make 
witv 1 C ,°i ast Africa southward of Capo Guardafui 
Jl" “* !south-westerly wind, which will probably be 
land'!!! 1 " long before that shore is approached. I no 
raay then be made anywhere between Ras Hafun 
See Section D. Part II. 


and Capo Guardafui, and the remainder of the 
passage be made as directed for the South-West 
Monsoon ((a) above). (See also Caution below). 

Note. —In November, December, January or 
February, sailing vessels bound to the Red sea from 
Cochin, Calicut, or other ports on the southern part 
of the Malabar coast, may steer directly westward 
through the most convenient channel among the 
Laccadive islands. Those from Cochin should pass 
southward of Suheli Par, keeping in about lat. 9° 30' 
N.; but vessels from Mangalore or Cannanore 
should pass northward of all the islands. In March 
and April, the prevailing winds between the Malabar 
and African coasts being from north to north-west, 
it is better to keep near the Malabar coast until 
northward of Mount Delly (Dilli), and to pass 
northward of the islands; or, if the Nine Degrees 
channel is adopted, vessels should pass near Kalpeni 
and Suheli Par islands, as the current sets southward 
towards the Maidive islands in these months. 

When clear of the islands, in November, December, 
January or February, a course may be shaped to 
pass on the northern side of Socotra; but late in 
March or early in April, it is prudent to keep more 
to the southward, in lat. 9° or 10° N. as the wind 
may admit; and, in May, when the South-West 
Monsoon may be expected, it is advisable to keep 
well to the southward. 

caution. As many vessels have been wrecked on 
the coast to the southward of Capo Guardafui, the 
utmost caution is necessary when rounding this 
headland from the southward or south-eastward, 
during the South-West Monsoon, when the weather 
is stormy, accompanied by a heavy sea and strong 
current, and the land is generally obscured by a 
thick haze. During daytime a gradual change will 
probably be seen in the colour of the water from blue 
to dark green; and the water becomes smoother, 
and the swell alters its directions to the eastward of 
south, when the meridian of Ras Hafun is passed. 
To ensure safety, however, when the land cannot 
be clearly seen and recognised, especially at night, 
sounding alone can be relied on. 

After rounding Capo Guardafui, vessels should 
keep the African shore aboard until Mait island is 
reached, when they should steer for Aden. Beating 
along the African shore against strong westerly and 
west-south-westerly winds is sometimes tedious, but 
a vessel should persevere, as she is more likely to 
get to the westward thus than in the middle of the 
gulf or on the Arabian shore. 

Vessels should have good sails bent, for the wind 
frequently blows in severe gusts along the African 
coast. 


Route 1,174. Bombay to Cape of Good Hope 

(a) May to September— Stand down the coast of 
India (see Route 1,175) and across the equator into 
the South-East Trades; then steer to pass southward 
of Mauritius, and about 100 miles southward of 
Madagascar, and make the African coast about 200 
miles south-westward of Durban. From thence, 
keep in the strength of the Agulhas current until 
abreast of Mossel bay, and then direct round Cape 
Agulhas. See Navigational Note (n) and Caution 
following (c) (ii) below. 

In the early part of the monsoon, June and July, 
when the wind is more southerly than later on get 
an offing from Bombay into about 50 fathoms 
(Q[ m 4) water before standing down the coast, and 
then keep in about 40 or 50 fathoms (73»2 or 91 4) 
to ensure being well in-shorc ot the Laccadive islands. 

(h) April and October— In these months the route 
is as in (a), above, but somewhat to the westward 
of it. In April a considerable shortening can usually 
be effected by making a direct course from lat. 
15° S., long. 70° E. to lat. 30° S., long. 40° E., where 
the former route is again picked up. 
dex on pages 349 and 350. 
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(c) November to March.- There are two routes for 
the first part of this passage, one leading eastward, 
and one westward, of lies Comores (Comoro islands) 
the two routes rejoin in about lat. 20 S. and thence 
continue to the Cape of Good Hope. 

d ) Eastward of lies Comores.— Proceed direct.from 
Bombay, westward of the Seychelles and Amirante 
islands, and between Madagascar and the lles 
Comores, in a straight line towards the African 
coast abreast of Durban. In about lat. 20 S. tlus 
route will be rejoined by (a) below, Thence> keep 
in the strength of the Mozambique and Agulhas 
currents. In rounding the Cape of Good.Hope if 
westerly winds prevail, keep on the Agulhas_ bank 
not more than 40 or 50 miles from the coast here the 
sea will be smoother than elsewhere. See Naviga¬ 
tional Notes (i) and (ii) and the Caution at the end 
of this route. 

(ii) Westward of lies Comores.— This alternative, 
recommended by some navigators on account ot the 
rather better current on the African side, is to proceed 
direct from Bombay to pass westward of the lies 
Comores, and thence southward on the African side 
of the Mozambique channel throughout, joining with 
(c) (i) at about lat. 20° S. 

Navigational Notes. 

(i) In the Mozambique channel—Keep well off the 
land until up to Cabo Delgado, as the wind some¬ 
times hangs to the eastward and even southward ot 
east; from thence, stand down the coast, inside bt. 
Lazarus bank, keeping in the strength of the Mozam¬ 
bique and Agulhas currents and making Cape 
Agulhas. A vessel will probably have to work to 
windward in the southern part of the Mozambique 
channel, the prevailing winds there being southerly. 

(ii) Rounding the Cape of Good Hope (from east 
to west).— June, July and August are the worst 
months, and January and February the best months 
for sailing vessels proceeding westward round the 
Cape of Good Hope, and it should be borne in mind 
that there is much less sea on the Agulhas bank in 
depths of from 60 to 70 fathoms (109 m 7 to 128“0), 
or less, during heavy gales, than there is near its edge 
and southward of it. If it is found necessary to 
heave-to, the port tack should be chosen, as, with 
the exception of south-easterly gales beginning with 
south-easterly winds, the shift of wind is almost 
invariably against the hands of a watch, and the 
vessel will come up to the sea. 

From October to April, easterly winds prevail as 
far southward as the tail of the Agulhas bank, about 
lat. 37° S., with variable, but chiefly westerly, winds 
beyond. 

caution. Mariners should remember that off all 
parts of the south coast of Africa, and especially off 
salient points, sunken wrecks or uncharted dangers 
may exist close to the shore; and that it is not advis¬ 
able to approach this surf-beaten shore, even in full- 
powered steam-vessels, within a distance of 3 or 4 
miles; sailing vessels should give Cape Agulhas 
a berth of 7 or 8 miles. 


Route 1,175. Bombay to Colombo and Bay of Bengal 

(1) To Colombo. 

(a) May to September. —At the commencement 
of the South-West Monsoon, when the wind hangs 
to the south-westward; first get a good offing into 
40 or 50 fathoms (73 m 2 or 91 m 4) off Bombay, and 
keep on the edge of the bank in those depths to keep 
clear of the Laccadives. On proceeding southward 
the wind will generally become more favourable 
veering to west and west-north-west. Between Cochin 
and Cape Comorin southerly currents and west- 
north-westerly winds prevail from mid-July to mid- 
October. 

(b) October to May .—This is the period of the 
North-East Monsoon and of the land and sea breezes 
along the west coast of India. A summary of the 

See Section D. Part II. 


weather that may be expected, and advice to sailing 
vessels, desirous of making full use of the land and 
sea breezes is given below. Considerably more 
detail about the two monsoons and coastal winds 
will be found in Chapter I. of the West Coast of 
India Pilot. 

Notes.— Land and sea breezes. 

(i) General remarks.— Owing to the mountains 
along the western coast of India, the strength and 
duration of the land winds depend much upon the 
configuration of the land. The North-East Monsoon 
makes the land breezes on the Malabar coast; and 
the rush of cold air from the sea to the heated land, 
during the hot hours of the day, deadens and reverses 
the monsoon, making the sea breezes. 

(ii) Konkan coast. —Off the Konkan coast, the 
South-West Monsoon fails after the middle of Sep¬ 
tember, and is followed by light variable breezes, 
frequent calms, cloudy weather, and occasional 
showers. This unsettled weather lasts for 6 or 8 
weeks, with prevailing winds from the north-west; 
but occasionally from south-west and south. On the 
Kanara, Malabar and Travancore coast there are 
occasional off-shore squalls. 

Late in October, or early in November, a breaking- 
up storm may take place, with a high wind suddenly 
coming up from the southward, and blowing hard 
for several hours, accompanied by thunder and 
lightning. After this, the North-East Monsoon sets 
in, with fine weather; and land and sea breezes are 
experienced within 10 or 20 miles of the coast, which 
continue until March or April. 


(in) Malabar coast.— The sea breezes of the 
Malabar coast are fairly established throughout 
October, while as yet the land winds are only occa¬ 
sional, light and uncertain; the former seldom fail, 
till they are merged in the South-West Monsoon. 
Thus the navigator may calculate on sea breezes for 
eight months of the year, but on regular land winds 
for only half that period. 

When the land and sea breezes are regular,the 
sea breeze fails in the evening about sunset, and is 
generally followed by a calm which continues until 
the land wind comes off; this may be expected to 
commence at from 2000 to 2200 hours; at first, it 
comes in fluctuating gentle breezes, but soon becomes 
steady between north-east and east-south-east, con¬ 
tinuing so till 0900 or 1000 hours next morning; it then 
begins to fail, decreasing to a calm about mid-day. 
About this time, or soon after, the sea breeze sets in 
from west-south-west, west, or north-west, and 
generally veers to northward in the evening,decreasing 
in strength. 

(iv) Bombay coast. —In March and April, off the 
coast of the Bombay presidency, the land breezes 
are very light and uncertain, seldom coming oft tin 
morning, and continuing so short a time that 
little advantage is gained by them; it is the ret ore 
necessary to keep an offing, to be ready for the s 
breeze, which may at this time, between UomD y 
and Cape Comorin, be termed north-west windis, 
they usually set in about noon at west-north-wes, 
veering gradually to north-west and north-north-wes, 
in the evening, from which direction they contm 
during the first part of the night, declining afterwar 
to a calm about midnight, or early in the morm g- 
A faint land breeze sometimes follows; but m 
frequently light airs from northward or calms m y 
be expected, nearly from midnight until the north- 
wind sets in about noon on the following day. 

In April the weather is mostly hazy, and at times 
cloudy over the Ghats in the evenings, with g 
showers. , 

In May the prevailing winds along the coast soul 
of Bombay are from north-west and west, but . 
variable and uncertain, with cloudy t “ rea : , bv 
weather and light showers at times, accompani 
Index on pages 349 and 350. 
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. utnirui from south-eastward. A gale from south- 
lgh S or southward is liable to occur in this 
tb and several ships have speedily run along 
® on “’ t to Bombay; but it is prudent to keep well 
thC t from the land, and to be prepared for bad weather, 
? U “ L. to avoid being driven on a lee shore if a 
® fj should set in from westward. When north- 
1st winds prevail, the weather is settled and clear 
of clouds, though a little hazy; but it is cloudy and 
threatening when they blow between south-east and 
couth-west It sometimes happens that heavy 
clouds collect over the land in the evenings, pro¬ 
ducing a hard squall with rain about midnight; this 
has frequently been experienced between Mangalore 
and Hog island in May and early in June, when these 
land squalls blow in sudden gusts through the gaps 
between the mountains. 


(v) Advice to sailing vessels. —These land and sea 
breezes require attention for sailing vessels to benefit 
by them to the full extent. During the night, with 
the land breeze it is prudent to keep well inshore, 
if the wind admit, without tacking, for there it is 
strong and steadier than farther out; but in the 
morning it is advisable to edge more out, to get an 
offing of 15 or 20 miles, or soundings of 26 or 30 
fathoms (47 m 5 or 54 m 9), before noon, ready for the 
sea breeze. In the evening it is desirable to be near the 
shore, before the land breeze comes off; the coast 
may be approached to a depth of 10 fathoms (18 m 3) 
in most places from Bombay to Quilon, and if close 
in prior to the commencement of the land breeze, 
short tacks should be made near the shore until it 
comes off; when calm, its approach is frequently 
indicated by the noise of the surf on the beach, 
which is heard at a considerable distance. 


During the period of change, before the South- 
West Monsoon has set in, the small coasting vessels 
run into the nearest river or place of shelter south of 
Bombay in the afternoon, but large vessels should 
have sea-room. 


(2) To Bay of Bengal. —Proceed first as for 
Colombo, but so as to round the south side of Ceylon. 
Thence make easting to middle of Bay of Bengal 
from June to the middle of January; but during the 
other half of the year keep on the western side, to 
destination. (See Notes at the end of Route 1,093 
and Route 1,184). 


Route 1,176. Colombo to Bombay and West coast 
of India 

.J a ) May to September. —During the height of 
me South-West Monsoon, do not attempt to work 
northwards along this coast. During this period 
‘ ew °f the ports are visited by sailing craft. See 
Land and sea breezes,” and “ Advice to sailing 
vessels,” at the end of Route 1,175. 

(b) September and October .—The passage north- 
T,rt S ln I^ ese nionths is very tedious; on the southern 
Part of the coast a strong current sets constantly to 
me southward, and the wind is north-west and 
anovT 6 ’ w * tb frequent light airs; vessels often 
is tn t0 . avoid bein 8 drifted back. The weather 
lana - at j n ^ n ® at times, with heavy showers. The 
bdn„ Wl ^ ,. commence about the beginning of October, 
Novemb * CUt ’ but do not extend f ar off-shore until 

land"* ^ e A cem ber, January and February .—The regular 
near tl nd sea bre ezes render navigation northward 
and tu coast eas y> as the sea is remarkably smooth 
Wh SCa breeze wrongest. 

at* tberc are Saps in the mountain chain, as 
winds ' a k on the south °f the Nilgiri hills, the land 
to bln„r ecem ber and January continue sometimes 
se a l f° r more than a day without any intervening 
degree ^'..Jhis occurs, also, but in a rather less 
(Sada«iu KRrwflr head, where the valley of Kfllinadi 
c astW' ) r!i V8ad) r ‘ vcr assumes a straight funnel shape 
d, towards the interior tableland. In these 
See Section D. Part II. 


months a sailing passage may sometimes be made 
from Cape Comorin to Bombay in six to eight days, 
and the return voyage in four or five days. In 
November and early in December the sea breezes are 
weak, but become stronger afterwards. As February 
advances, the land breezes decrease in strength and 
duration, and are not always regular. 

(d) March and April. —The land breezes will 
generally fail in strength and duration northward of 
Mount Delly (Dilli); make certain, therefore, par¬ 
ticularly in April, of being well out in 35 or 40 fathoms 
(64 m 0 or 73 m 2), about noon, so that a long stretch to 
the north-north-eastward or north-eastward with the 
north-westerly winds may be made. If near the 
shore early in the evening, and the wind be at north¬ 
west, make short tacks, until the breeze veers to 
northward, which may be expected early in the night; 
then stretch off north-westward or west-north-west¬ 
ward to be ready for the sea breeze of the following 
day. 

When a strong north-westerly wind sets in, it is 
liable to continue for two or three days, or longer, 
rendering it impracticable to gain any ground when 
working near the coast. At such times keep about 
60 miles or more from the land, where the winds are 
generally moderate and the sea smooth. 

(e) May— Late in April, or during May, keep a 
good offing towards the Laccadives, and when to 
the northward of those islands keep a greater offing 
still, in case of a gale coming on. 

On the southern part of the coast below Mount 
Delly (Dilli) and meeting with north-west winds in 
this month, stretch off to westward of the islands, 
passing between Suheli Par and Minicoy or between 
any of the Laccadive islands, to benefit by the 
approaching westerly winds. 

Route 1,177.-— Reserved as spare. 


Route 1,178. Colombo to Aden 

(a) April to September— The passage is hardly ever 
undertaken at this time of year. In case of necessity, 
however, the following directions should be fol¬ 
lowed:— 

Stand at once across the equator into the South- 
East Trade, thence run westward, passing southward 
of the Chagos archipelago, and north-eastward of 
the Seychelles; recross the equator in about long. 
53° or 54° E., and shape course to make the African 
coast at Ras Hafun; round Capo Guardafui and 
work along the African coast as far as Mait island, 
before standing across the Gulf of Aden. (See Route 
1,173 (a)). 

(b) October to March— Pass through the Nine 
Degree channel, and then proceed direct for Aden. 
After the middle of March, pass south of Socotra, 
as light south-westerly and westerly breezes may 
then be expected near this island. (See Caution 
under Route 399). 

Route 1,179. Colombo to Cape of Good Hope 

Pick up Route 1,174, Bombay to Cape of Good 
Hope, according to time of year, at the nearest avail¬ 
able point, passing through the Nine Degree channel 
from November to March (North-East Monsoon), 
but directly to meet the May-to-September route 
at about the Equator, during the South-West Mon¬ 
soon. See Route 1,174, all sections, and Caution. 

Route 1 180. Colombo to Fremantle and ports in 
southern and south-eastern Australia, or to New 
Zealand 

(a) April to October. —Having rounded the south 
extreme of Ceylon steer to the south-eastward to 
cross the equator in about long. 95 h. , thence 
southward across the South-East Trade into the 
westerly winds for a direct passage to Fremantle or 
round Cape Leeuwin. See Note under Route 1,165. 
i dex on pages 349 and 330. 
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(b) November to March— Make as much easting 
as possible in the North-West Monsoon and then 
proceed southward across the trades as in (a) above. 

Route 1,181. Colombo to Bay of Bengal and Malacca 
strait and Singapore 

(1) To Bay of Bengal.— Pick up Route 1,093 from 
Cape of Good Hope to Bay of Bengal at the nearest 
available point, according to the time of year. See 
Route 1,093 (all sections) and 1,184 (Notes). 

(2) To Malacca strait and Singapore. 

(a) South-West Monsoon— Having rounded the 
south coast of Ceylon, proceed direct to make and 


pass through Bengal passage to Malacca strait and 
thence to Singapore. 

(b) North-East Monsoon .—Stand southward to 
about lat. 3° N., and then work to the north-eastward 
towards Wd, picking up Route 1,093, Cape of Good 
Hope to Bay of Bengal, at this time of year in about 
long. 93° E. Pass through Bengal passage to 
Malacca strait and Singapore. 

Note —For directions through Malacca strait see 
Malacca Strait Pilot; for making Singapore from 
the westward, see Route 1,127 (2) (a) and (b). 

Route 1,182 .—Reserved as spare. 


(iv) ROUTES FROM PORTS IN BAY OF BENGAL 
(except from Rangoon southward). 


Route 1,183. Madras to Calcutta 

See Caution under Route 1,189 and Notes under 
Route 1,184. 

(a) April to August .—Proceed as directly'as poss¬ 
ible, making the land about Pundi {Lat. 18 41 N., 
Long. 84° 28' E.). Sounding should not be neglected. 

(b) September and October .—Stretch over to 
North Andaman island or Cape Negrais; when 100 
miles westward of either, tack to the north-west. 

(c) November to January .—Make easting across 
the bay, and then northing on the east side or in the 


General directions for vessels bound southward. 

January 15 th to May 31sL—Take the eastern side 
of the Bay. 

June, July and August .—Keep in the middle of 
the Bay; or take the eastern side and pass eastward 
of the Andaman islands. 

September, October and November .—Take the 
western side of the Bay. 

December to January \5th .—Keep in the middle of 
the Bay. 

See also Route 1,093 for vessels bound northward. 


middle. 

(d) February and March .—Steer direct, if possible, 
otherwise stand to the eastward across the bay as 
in (c). 

See Notes under Routes 1,093 and 1,184. 

Route 1,184. Madras to Rangoon, Moulmein or 
Mergui 

See Caution under Route 1,189. 

(a) South-West Monsoon— Sight Landfall island 
of the Andaman islands if with southerly wind, or 
Great Coco island with westerly wind. Pass through 
Coco channel, and thence eastward, sighting Nar- 
condam island; then make China Bakir light-vessel, 
if bound for Rangoon, or Double island if bound for 
Moulmein. If bound for Mergui, pass southward of 
Little Andaman island, and thence steer for Tenas- 
serim island. 


Route 1,185. Bay of Bengal to Bombay 

See Caution under Route 1,189 and Note under 
Route 1,184. 

(a) South-West Monsoon (seldom undertaken).— 
Stand first southward across the equator into South- 
East Trade, run westward between lat. 8° and 9° S., 
passing south of the Chagos archipelago. From long. 
70° E., steer to cross the equator in long. 62° or 63° E. 
and thence direct. 

(b) North-East Monsoon— Stand down the west 
side of the bay and at convenient distance from 
coast of Ceylon. After passing Cape Comorin keep 
in sight of the west coast of India, so as to profit by 
the sea breezes. 

See Route 1,175 (Notes on land and sea breezes) 
and all sections of Route 1,176, Colombo to Bombay 
and west coast of India. 


(b) North-East Monsoon.— Make, northing in 
middle of bay, pass through Preparis North or 
Preparis South channel, and then steer to make 
China Bakir light-vessel if for Rangoon, or Double 
island if for Moulmein, sounding continuously and 
allowing for tidal streams. If bound for Mergui, 
pass northward of the Andaman islands, and thence 
work to the eastward and pass Tavoy island on 
either side. 

See Notes under Route 1,093. 

Note.—General Navigation in Bay of Bengal .— 
There is no difficulty in proceeding from southern 
to northern ports in the Bay of Bengal during the 
South-West Monsoon, nor from northern to southern 
ports during the North-East Monsoon. Vessels 
bound from a port on the eastern side to a port on 
the western easily make the passage during the 
North-East Monsoon; so also do vessels from a 
western to an eastern port during the South-West 
Monsoon. 

When the monsoon is contrary, a sailing vessel 
must work up or down, as the case may be; or after 
standing some distance across the bay shape 
course direct. At the change of the monsoon, 
voyages are usually tedious, for the light and variable 
winds, then prevalent, are as often adverse as 
favourable, every slant should be taken advantage of, 
and the north-eastern part of the bay avoided, unless 
bound to, or from, one of the ports on that side of 
the bay. 


Route 1,186. Bay of Bengal to Aden 

See Caution under Route 1,189. 

(a) South-West Monsoon (seldom undertaken).— 
Run southward across the equator into South-East 
Trades. Then run westward, passing southward 
of the Chagos archipelago and north-eastward of 
the Seychelles; cross the equator in about long. 
53° or 54 E., and make the African coast at Ras 
Hafun; great caution is necessary in making the 
land. Round Capo Guardafui and work along the 
African coast as far as Mait island before standing 
across for Aden. 

See Route 1,173 (a) and Note under Route 1,184. 

(b) North-East Monsoon.—Pass round Ceylon and 
through the Nine Degree channel; thence steer to 
pass northward of Socotra. After the middle ot 
March keep southward of Socotra. 

See Route 1,173 (b) and Note under Route 1,184. 


loute 1,187. Bay of Bengal to Cape of Good Hope 

See Caution under Route 1,189 and Note under 
loute 1,184. 

(a) May to September.—From the Sandheads rn ake 
or the Orissa coast, sighting the land south ot Fai 
Joint (Lat. 20° 20' N., Long. 86° 44' E.) and working 
o the south-westward along the shore; rnake sn, 
acks during the day and long boards off-shore s 

rticrVit Krirrmtirr IfalinornnfltJim (Lat. 18 1' 


See Section D. Part II. Index on pages 349 and 350. 
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^fn'ine down the bay. A comparatively smooth 
and a favourable current will be found near the 
wTand advantage may be taken of a veering wind 
off .he land. 

When standing down the Bay of Bengal in the 
South-West Monsoon, keep well westward of the 
Andaman islands, in order not to be on a lee shore 
should a strong westerly gale set in; or, which is 
better, pass through Preparis North or Preparis South 
channel, and then work southward in the com¬ 
paratively smooth water eastward (or to leeward) of 
[he Andaman and Nicobar islands. 

Note .—Fast sailing vessels from Calcutta, in the 
South-West Monsoon, do beat down the Bay of 
Bengal, reaching about 100 miles westward of the 
Andaman islands; but the wear and tear is great, 
and the saving in time slight. 

From Madras or the Coromandel coast, stand at 
once across the Equator into the South-East Trade. 

In either of the above cases, and from all parts of 
the Bay, stand southward so as to cross the Equator 
in about long. 95° E., keeping on the tack which 
makes most southing into the South-East Trade. 

Cross the meridian of 90° E. at lat. 10° S., and from 
this point, steer a direct course for Cape Agulhas, 
passing about 200 miles southward of Rodriguez 
island, and the same distance southward of Mada¬ 
gascar. Make the African coast in about lat. 33° S., 
and keep in the strength of the Agulhas current to 
abreast of Mossel bay, and then direct round Cape 
Agulhas. See Route 1,174, Navigational Note (ii), 
and Caution. 

(b) November to March .—Run straight down the 
bay, cross the equator in long. 86° to 87° E., and pick 
up the May to September route at about lat. 15° S., 
and run thence direct to Cape Agulhas, as described 
in (a) above. 

(c) October and April .—During these months, 
run down the bay on a line just eastward of the 90th 
meridian; cross the equator at long. 90° E., and pick 
up the May-to-September route at lat. 15° S., con¬ 
tinuing to destination thence, as described in (a), 
above. 


Route 1,188. Bay of Bengal to Fremantle, Cape 
Loouwin and ports in southern and south-eastern 
Australia, and to New Zealand 

See Caution under Route 1,189, and Note under 
Route 1,184. 

( a ) March to October .—Having worked along the 
cst shore of the Bay of Bengal (see Route 1,187 (a) ) 
e j OU 8h to weather the Nicobar islands and the 
anas fronting the south-west coast of Sumatra, 
«ana out of the Bay of Bengal on the starboard 
Ea t £ ross South-East Monsoon and South- 
W( J , de; an d having got into the prevailing 
for r w ‘ nds t0 the southward, proceed eastward 
bolt •,? e , Leeuwin and Fremantle. The doldrum 
/l?' 1 ! b e found to extend to about lat. 4° S. 
the n November April .—Stand down the middle of 

Nortlfu/ Ben S al > and across the equator into the 
North vu est Mons oon. Thence make easting in the 
then West Monsoon as far as Christmas island; 
into th sout hward across the South-East Trade 
Fre mantl e WeSterlieS ’ and s0 t0 Cape Leeuwin and 
e a ftS te o at the e nd of Route 1,165 for continuation 
Ward Cape Leeuwin. 


1,189. Calcutta to Madras or Ceylon 

fai c 0te Under Route 1 > 184 - 
dosim, West Monsoon .—Make southing without 
60 m ?, he east side of the bay. Steer for port when 
Julies southward of it. 

the Anu«' e to work southward, pass eastward of 
PassaJ ^ ns and Nicobars and through Bengal 
* hence work across the bay; but in June, 
See Section D. Part II. 


July and August, stand across the equator into 
South-East Trade, make westing, and recross the 
equator in about long. 83° E., if bound for Madras; 
then proceed direct. Bound for Colombo recross 
the equator in about long. 77° E. 

(b) North-East Monsoon .—Steer direct. In Sep¬ 
tember, with light south winds, work to south-west, 
keeping in soundings, or stand out to sea. Give 
the coast a berth in February and March as the 
current then runs northward. 

caution. Cyclones .—When leaving the Hooghly 
from June to September notice of the approach of 
a cyclonic storm, or of the existence of a storm in 
the northern part of the bay, is given by easterly 
winds and a falling barometer, or by the storm 
signals at several prominent positions (See Bay of 
Bengal Pilot). In July or August the storm will 
probably be of moderate force, although not in¬ 
variably so, but in June and September some most 
violent cyclones have visited the coasts of Bengal 
and Orissa. As a vessel standing southward would 
most likely run into the storm, the river should not 
be left until the weather has moderated. 

In May, October or November a squally easterly 
or north-easterly wind driving low, long-drawn 
masses of cloud before it, or a strong westerly current 
at the head of the Bay of Bengal, indicate that a 
cyclonic storm is in the northern part of the bay, 
and a vessel should not proceed southward until 
finer weather prevails. But in these months a cyclonic 
storm may be far down the bay, and at the Hooghly 
river, or other port at the head of the bay, there may 
be every appearance of fine weather. With these 
conditions, on the first indications of the coming 
storm the changes of the wind and barometer should 
be carefully watched, and the course of the storm, 
if possible determined. 

If in the right-hand semicircle the vessel should 
be hove-to on the starboard tack until the storm has 
passed, and if undoubtedly in the left-hand semi¬ 
circle should heave-to on the port tack if the wind 
is eastward of North, or run southward, keeping 
the wind pn the starboard quarter, when the wind is 
North, or westward of North. 

Vessels lying in the roadsteads of the Coromandel 
coast on the approach of a cyclonic storm usually 
run southward round the south-western quadrant, 
and this is probably the only course open to sailing 

See also Note (b) in Route 1,093. 

Route 1,190. Calcutta to Rangoon, Moulmein, or 
Mergui 

See Caution under Route 1,189, and 1,093, and 
“ General navigational note ” under Route 1,184. 

(a) South-West Monsoon— Steer to pass through 
Preparis South channel, and thence to make China 
Bakir light-vessel, if bound for Rangoon; but make 
Double island if bound for Moulmein, allowing for 
tidal streams. If bound for Mergui, pass on either 
side of the Coco islands. 

(b) North-East Monsoon .—Steer to pass round 
Alguada reef and then work eastward, sounding 
frequently and making full allowance for tidal 
streams. 


Route 1,191. Calcutta to Singapore 

See Caution under Routes 1,189 and 1,093, and 
« General navigational note ” under Route 1,184. 

(a) South-West Monsoon .—Proceed direct through 
Preparis South channel and Malacca strait. 

(b) North-East Monsoon— Proceed through Pre¬ 
paris North, or Preparis South, channel, and thence 
direct through Malacca strait. 

See Route 1,127 (2) (a) and (b) for directions tor 
Sincanore strait. 


Routes 1,192 to 1,195 .—Reserved as spare. 

For Routes from Rangoon, Moulmein, or Mergui, 
see Chapter IV. 

Index on pages 349 and 350 
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ROUTES 


Chapter IV 

FROM PORTS ON THE EASTERN SIDE 
OF THE INDIAN OCEAN 


(i) ROUTES FROM 

Route 1,196. Rangoon or Moulmein to Calcutta 

See Note at the end of Route 1,184 and Cautions 
under Routes 1,093 and 1,189. 

(a) South-West Monsoon— Pass through Prepans 

North or South channel and then proceed as directly 
as possible. - 

(b) North-East Monsoon. —Round Alguada reel, 
and thence proceed northward about 30 miles off 
the Burma coast before stretching across but alter 
January, from Alguada reef stand first into the middle 
of the Bay of Bengal before working northward. 

CAUTION. Vessels leaving Rangoon or Moulmein, 
and encountering strong north-easterly winds, with a 
falling barometer, denoting the existence of a cyclomc 
storm eastward of the Andaman islands, should delay 
their departure until the storm has passed This is 
indicated by a rising barometer, and the wind shifting 
to east or southward of east. See also Caution 
under Route 1,189. 


Route 1,197. Rangoon or Moulmein to Madras 

See Note at the end of Route 1,184 and Cautions 
under Routes 1,093, 1,189 and 1,196. 

(a) South-West Monsoon— Keep well out to sea 
if the wind becomes westerly and endeavour to sight 
Narcondam island. 

In working south, keep west of and at a moderate 
distance from the Mergui archipelago. Pass through 
Bengal passage and thence work westward to 
destination. 

(b) North-East Monsoon— Pass through Preparis 
North channel and thence proceed as directly as 
possible. After January however, make the land 
southward of destination. 


Route 1,198. Rangoon or Moulmein to Malacca 
strait and Singapore 

See Note under Route 1,184 and Caution under 
Route 1,196. 


PORTS IN BURMA 

(a) South-West Monsoon— Proceed as in Route 
1,197 (a), passing the south point of Goh Puket or 
Salang island; thence proceed direct through Malacca 

(bj North-East Monsoon. —Keep outside the Mer¬ 
gui archipelago, sight the south point of Goh Puket 
or Salang island and proceed thence direct through 
Malacca strait. 

Note.— The passage through Singapore strait to 
Singapore will be found in Route 1,127 (2) (a) and (b). 

Route 1,199. Rangoon or Moulmein to Cape of Good 
Hope 

In both monsoons, stand southward to the east¬ 
ward of the Andaman and Nicobar islands, and pick 
up Route 1,187 (a), the May to September route 
from the Bay of Bengal, at lat. 15° S., continuing to 
destination thence, as described in that route. 

Route 1,200. Mergui to Calcutta or Madras 

See Navigational Note under Route 1,184, and 
Cautions under Routes 1,189 and 1,196. 

(1) To Calcutta. 

(a) South-West Monsoon— Work to the westward 
and pass through Coco or Preparis channels. 

(b) North-East Monsoon— Pass through any chan¬ 
nel north of the Andaman islands and then proceed 
direct. 

(2) To Madras. 

(a) South-West Monsoon— When clear of the 
islands, work southward to the north end of Sumatra; 
pass through Bengal passage and thence proceed 
direct to Madras. 

(b) North-East Monsoon. —Proceed as in (1) (b) 
above, but after January, steer to pass southward of 
Little Andaman island. 

Route 1,201. —Reserved as spare. 

Route 1,202. —Reserved as spare. 


(ii) ROUTES SOUTHWARD OR WESTWARD, FROM SINGAPORE OR 
EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO 


Route 1,203. Singapore to Colombo or Madras 

See Notes on Bengal passage under Route 402. 

(1) To Madras. 

(a) South-West Monsoon.— Keep along the north 
coast of Sumatra, pass through Bengal passage and 
work across the Bay of Bengal; but in the height of 
the South-West Monsoon (in June, July and August), 
from a good berth off Ujong Masam Moeka (Muka) 
or Achin head cross the equator, and make westing 
in the South-East Trade, and recross the equator in 
about long. 83° E. 

(b) North-East Monsoon. —Keep on the Malay 
coast until Goh Puket or Salang island is reached; 
thence pass through either Ten-Degree, or Sombrero 
channel (Nicobars). In December and January 
make the land northward of port on account of the 
southerly set on the Coromandel and Ceylon coasts. 

(2) To Colombo. 

(a) South-West Monsoon. —Keep along the north 
coast of Sumatra and pass through Bengal passage; 
from a good berth off Ujong Masam Moeka or 
See Section D. Part II. 


Achin head, cross the equator and make westing in 
the South-East Trade. Recross the equator m long. 
77° E., and proceed as directly as possible to Colombo. 

(b) North-East Monsoon.— Pass on either side of 
Pulau Perak and between Pulau Rondo and G 
Nicobar island; thence proceed direct, but it wester y 
winds are experienced near the northern ena 
Sumatra, which is probable in October and Novem » 
keep to the northward before altering course. 

Route 1,204. Singapore to Calcutta 

See Navigational Note under Route 1,184. 

(a) South-West Monsoon.— Pass to the soutnwdi 
of the Nicobars, and thence steer direct for the 

C °Tbj North-East Monsoon.— Up to mid-January 
pass east of the Andaman islands. Alt ® 1irrilI ah 
January pass south of the Andamans, or 
Duncan passage (See Bay of Bengal Pilot), a . 

to the northward in the middle of the Bay of ; 
as north-westerly and westerly winds are th 
north of the Andamans. 

Index on pages 349 and 350. 
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Part H-» ch - IV * 

te i 2 05. Singapore to Rangoon or Moulmein 

R °" Navigational Note under Route 1,184. 

( ) South - West Monsoon. — Sight Narcondam 
•i nd and thence make China Bakir light-vessel, if 
bound for Rangoon, or Double island, if bound for 

^f^North-East Monsoon— Sight Great Western 
Torres island, and thence make China Bakir light- 
vessel, if bound for Rangoon, or Double island, if 
bound for Moulmein. 


Route 1,206. Singapore to Northern Australia 

(1) To Port Darwin. 

(a) April to October— In the South-West Mon¬ 
soon in the China sea, and the easterly monsoon on 
north coast of Australia, when bound from Singapore 
to Port Darwin, proceed through Balabac strait 
across Sulu sea, through Basilan strait and Straat 
Bangka, and thence through Straat Manipa for Port 
Darwin. 

See Chapter II. of Section C., Part II. for directions 
on this route. See also Route 1,302, Singapore to the 
Sulu sea and the relevant part of Route 1,316 for the 
passage thence to Port Darwin. 

(b) November to April. —In the North-East Mon¬ 
soon in China sea, proceed through Soenda straat 
(Sunda strait), and thence for Port Darwin with the 
North-West Monsoon. Or through Karimata and 
Sapoedi straten and into the Indian ocean by Lombok 
or Alas straten. 

See Chapter II. as in (a). 

(2) To Thursday island. 

(а) April to October. —Follow (1) (a) above as far 
as the Ceram sea to join Route 1,316 (1) (a), noting 
the alternative route under that route. See Chapter 
II. of Section C., Part II. for the passage through the 
Eastern archipelago. 

(б) November to April. —Proceed via Karimata 
straat (see Chapter II. of Section C., Part II. and 
Route 1,300), and thence either 

(i) Via Lombok or Alas straten and the Arafura 
sea, or 

(ii) Via the Java and Flores seas to join (2) (a) 
above at a convenient point. 


Route 1,207. Singapore to Fremantle or Southern 
Australia 

(a) April to October. —Leaving Singapore for 
r reman tie, between April and October, proceed 
southward through Banka straat and Soenda (Sunda) 
straat, and thence across the South-East Trade until in 
jhe region of westerly winds, whence a course may 

e shaped for Fremantle or Cape Leeuwin. 

See Chapter II. of Section C., Part II. for the passage 
jhrough the Eastern archipelago, and Route 1,091 
r continuation of the passage from Cape Leeuwin. 

(b) November to April. —In the North-East Mon- 
nm?’ bound to any of the western or southern 
nnt! °* Australia proceed through Straat Banka, 
ana ° f Java, and through Bali or Lombok straten, 
^ thence steer to the southward into the South- 
tact • rade - Keep the ship close hauled on the port 
to f u ln tae tra de wind and on losing the trade steer 
whin S0Uth and south-east into the westerly winds, 
Gona^ii 5100 ^ as directed in Route 1,091, Cape of 

°°d Hope to Australia. 

pas s e l als ° Chapter II. of Section C., Part II. for the 
8e through the Eastern archipelago. 


Soenda (Sunda) straat t 


CW* H? 8, Singapore o 
a J* of Good Hope 

to Soenda straat by one of the 
II. 7! ‘Ascribed in Chapter II. of Section C., Part 
\ and th ence as follows 

Soend^f^ 10 September. —Having passed through 
directlv S f raat an d got well clear of the land, steer 
” tor a position 200 miles southward of 
See Section D. Part II. 


Rodriguez island, in about lat. 23° S., long. 63° E.; 
thence pass about 200 miles southward of Mada¬ 
gascar and proceed as described in Route 1,110 (2), 
Mauritius to Cape Town. 

See Navigational Note (ii) and Caution under 
Route 1,174. 

(b) October to April.— Having cleared Soenda 
straat, stand to the southward into the South-East 
Trade wind, crossing the meridian of 90° E. in about 
lat, 16° S.; thence steer to join (a) above about 200 
miles southward of Rodriguez island. 

caution. This period is the cyclone season of the 
South Indian ocean. 


Route 1,209. Singapore or Soenda straat to Aden 

The passage may be started either by passing 
through Malacca strait and northward of Sumatra 
or through Soenda straat. 

(a) Via Malacca strait. 

(i) April to September. —Follow Route 1,203 (2) (a) 
into the South-East Trade and then make westing to 
pass southward of the Chagos archipelago, there 
joining Route 1,178 (a) Colombo to Aden. 

(ii) October to March. —Follow Route 1,203 (2) (b) 
round the south of Ceylon and make for the Nine 
Degree channel to join Route 1,178 (b) Colombo to 
Aden. 

(b) Via Soenda straat. 

First take one of the routes to Soenda straat 
described in Chapter II. of Section C., Part II., and 
thence as follows:— 

(i) April to September. —Make as directly as 
possible to pass southward of the Chagos archipelago 
to join Route 1,178 (a), Colombo to Aden. 

(ii) October to March. —Make as directly as 
possible for the Nine Degree channel to join Route 
1,178 (b) 


Route 1,210. Soenda (Sunda) straat northward along 
the Western coast of Sumatra 
General remarks. 

The routes along the west coast of Sumatra may 
be considered as three in number, but the Outer route 
only (in the open sea) may be said to be free from 
danger, as the coast is only partially surveyed. 
Vessels should keep the sea until abreast the desired 
port before hauling in. 

For a sailing vessel, the voyage in either direction 
and at all seasons is long and wearisome on account 
of frequent calms, but it is generally more difficult 
to work northward than southward, owing to the 
prevalence of south-easterly currents, which may be 
looked for even with and after a southerly wind. 
January and February are the best months for going 
northward, while in September, October and Novem¬ 
ber vessels will often be compelled to keep far out 
to sea in order to make even a little northing; work¬ 
ing in-shore during these months is almost im¬ 
practicable. 

Outer route— The route to the westward of all the 
islands, in the open sea, is the best of the three, more 
especially for sailing vessels and others not intending 
to touch at any of the west coast ports. South-west 
and southerly winds often prevail here, when north¬ 
west squalls, variable baffling winds, calms and 
southerly currents, may be experienced close to the 
land A quicker voyage to the northward will thus 
be niade during either monsoon. If touching at any 
of the ports, they may be steered for when on their 
parallel. , 

Middle route.— The middle route is the space 
between the chain of large islands, in the offing, and 
those small islands adjacent to. and interspersed 
along, the coast, and ranges trom 10 to 30 miles 
distance from the coast of Sumatra. 

It should not bo followed by a sailing vessel when 
bound to the northward, nor at any time, it it can 
be avoided without inconvenience. Although it is 
Index on pages 349 and 350. 
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wide, and may be adopted by night or day in vessels 
of light draught when the weather is clear and favour¬ 
able, vessels are more at the mercy of the currents 
when the winds are light and baffling, and there is 
no anchorage; in some parts there are dangerous 
coral shoals, of the approach to which sounding will 
give no warning. 

Inner route .—The inner route is that close along 
the coast, and between some of the islands and 
dangers off it. It, like the Middle route, should, 
seldom be chosen by sailing vessels bound to the 
northward in either monsoon; but as there are, in 
many places, moderate depths for anchoring, it is 
preferable in that respect to the Middle route. 
Vessels visiting many of the ports are obliged to use 
it, but considerable risk is run when taking this 
route at night; those using it are generally obliged 
to anchor at sunset. 

Pilots .—Experience has shown that little confidence 
should be placed in the natives who offer themselves 


as pilots on the west coast of Sumatra for 
seldom visited. See Malacca Strait Pilot. 


ports 


Route 1,211. From Bali straat, Lombok straat, 
straat or Ombai straat to Cape of Good Hope 


Alas 


(1) From Bali straat, Lombok straat or Alas 
straat.— Stand to the south-west, during the easterly 
monsoon, or direct to the southward during the 
westerly monsoon, to pick up the South-East Trade 
wind at the nearest point, then make to cross the 
meridian of 90° E., at lat. 22° to 23° S. From this 
point stand westward along the parallel to join 
Route 1,208, Singapore to Cape of Good Hope, in 
about lat. 23° S., long. 63° E. 

(2) From Ombai straat.— Pass through the Sawoe 
(Savu) sea and into the Indian ocean between Timor 
and Soemba (Sumba) islands. Thence steer to join 
(1) above at the most convenient point, having 
regard to the wind prevailing at the time. 


Route 1,212. —Reserved as spare. 


(iii) ROUTES FROM PORTS 
(To Indian ocean, China sea and Syd 

Route 1,213. Northern Australia to Sydney 

Although part of this route lies in the Pacific 
ocean, it is included here as the passage is made east- 
about, or west-about, according to the monsoon 
season. See also Route 1,287, Thursday island to 
Sydney. 

(a) April to October. —In the South-East Monsoon, 
after having stood westward and made North-west 
cape endeavour to take advantage of the north-west 
winds (which occur at that season) to make southing. 
Having rounded Cape Leeuwin, proceed via Bass 
strait for Sydney. See Route 1,091 (1) (c) and 
1,091 (5) (b). 

(b) November to April. —In the North-West Mon¬ 
soon period, proceed through Torres strait, and stand 
out in the Pacific until sufficient easting has been 
made to enable the port to be reached with the 
South-East Trade. See Route 1,287, Thursday 
island to Sydney. 

Route 1,214. Northern Australia to Fremantle 

(a) April to October. —During the South-East 
Monsoon, having made North-west cape, take 
advantage of the north-west winds which prevail at 
that season, and the parallel of Rottnest island will 
be quickly reached. 

(b) November to April. —During the North-West 
Monsoon period, to make a quicker passage to the 
southward make short boards along the coast, 
taking advantage of the land breezes, instead of 
standing to the south-westward on a long board. 

Note. —Only during the strength of the North- 
West Monsoon should a sailing vessel proceed east- 
about via Torres and Bass straits, and round Cape 
Leeuwin. 

Route 1,215. Northern Australia to Cape of Good 
Hope 

(a) April to October (South-East Monsoon ).— 
Shape course through the Arafura sea to join Route 
1,211(1) or (2). 

Note. —Owing to the possibility of the existence of 
more shoals and dangers than those already shown 
on the charts in the Arafura sea, especially between 
the south and east coasts of Timor and the north 
coast of Australia, a vessel may well take the route 
north of Timor as described in Route 447 (c). From 
Ombai straat proceed as given in Route 1,211 (2). 

(b) November to April (North-West Monsoon ).— 
During the strength of the North-West Monsoon 
proceed via Torres strait and Bass strait. See Route 
1,287, Thursday island to Sydney, and Route 1,235 (b) 
Sydney to Cape of Good Hope. 

See Section D. Part II. 


<1 NORTHERN AUSTRALIA 
t. See also from Thursday island). 

Route 1,216. Northern Australia to Colombo 

(a) April to October. —Proceed westward with the 
monsoon, crossing the equator in about the meridian 
of 75° E., and thence steer as directly as possible to 
Colombo in the South-West Monsoon. See Note 
under Route 1,215 (a). 

(b) November to April.—Make to the northward 
through the Moluccas and Manipa straat, and round 
the north of Celebes, through Basilan strait into the 
Sulu sea; cross it and pass into the China sea 
through the Balabac passage, and thence to Singapore. 
Thence proceed through Malacca strait, and south¬ 
ward of Great Nicobar island to destination, in the 
North-East Monsoon (See Route 1,203 (b)). 

For a description of the passages through the 
Eastern archipelago and the approach to Singapore, 
see Chapter II. and Index on pages 247 to 251. 

Route 1,217. Northern Australia to Calcutta 

(a) April to October. —During the South-East 
Monsoon on the north coast of Australia and South- 
West Monsoon in Bay of Bengal, proceed as in Route 
1,216 (a) for Colombo, but crossing the equator in 
about long. 82° E.; thence steer eastward of Ceylon 
for the mouth of Hooghly river. 

Sufficient westing should be made in the South- 
East Monsoon before proceeding northward to enter 
the limits of the South-West Monsoon of the Indian 
seas. 

(b) November to April (North-West Monsoon).— 
Take Route 1,216 (b) to Singapore, and thence 
Route 1,204 (b) to Calcutta. 

Route 1,218. Northern Australia to Singapore 

(a) April to October. —Two routes are available 
one northward of Timor and through the Java sea, 
the other southward of all the islands and through 
Soenda straat. 

(i) Usual track .—Steer to pass northward of 
Timor (see Route 447 (c)), through Wetar straat 
and Wetar passage into the Flores sea; continue 
westward along the north side of all the islands and, 
having passed through Sapoedi straat, make for 
Banka straat and thence to Singapore. See Routes 
and Index in Chapter II. on pages 247 to 251. 

(ii) Alternative route. —Pass north or south of 
Timor and keep along the southern side of all the 
islands, entering the Java sea through Soenda straat. 
Thence proceed as detailed in Chapter II. (See Index 
on pages 247 to 251. 

(b) November to April. —Take Route 1,216 (b). 
lex on pages 349 and 350. 
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i 219. Northern Australia to Hong Kong 
R0UtC t0 October. —Proceed as in Route 
i-l fa) above but pass through Caspar straten or 
1,2 • straat and thence between the Anamba 
Ka J r w! una islands into the China sea; thence steer 
andN n the Paracel islands and the Macclesfield 
bank to Hong Kong. 


Unte—In thick weather proceed through Banka 
straat instead of Karimata or Caspar straten. 


(i) Via Bougainville strait. —During the North- 
West Monsoon on coast of Australia and North- 
East Monsoon in China, if bound from Northern 
Australia to Hong Kong proceed eastward through 
Torres strait, thence eastward of Treasury island, 
through Bougainville strait and northward of Philip¬ 
pine islands for Hong Kong. 

(ii) Via “ The Second Eastern passage .”—This 
route can be taken if preferred. See Chapter II. and 
Index on pages 247 to 251. 


(b) November ty April. 


Route 1,220 .—Reserved as spare. 


(iv) ROUTES FROM SOUTH-WEST AND SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Route 1,221. Fremantle to Mauritius and to the 
Cape of Good Hope 

There are two routes to the Cape of Good Hope, 
Northern and Southern; of which the Northern is 
available all the year round, and the Southern only 
during the summer months, December to March, and 
js rather more direct. 

(1) To Mauritius ( All seasons). —From Fremantle 
steer north-westward into the strength of the South- 
East Trade wind, which is generally found between 
the parallels of 15° and 20° S., and where the equa¬ 
torial current sets to the westward. Having reached 
the parallel of 20° S., and long. 90° E., in summer, 
and two or three degrees nearer the equator in the 
southern winter, continue westward for Mauritius, 
passing about 50 miles southward of Rodriguez; 
though from November until April it is advisable to 
keep at a greater distance, as cyclones sometimes 
occur at this season, not only in this locality, but 
also in the space between these islands and the 
north-west coast of Australia. After passing Rodri¬ 
guez steer as directly as possible for Mauritius. 

(2) To the Cape of Good Hope. 

(a) Northern route. —Proceed as for Mauritius 
in (1) above, but pass 100 to 200 miles southward of 
Rodriguez island, and thence about the same distance 
southward of Madagascar, to join Route 1,174 (a). 
See Navigational Note (ii) and Caution under Route 
1,174 and Note under Route 1,110 (2). 

(b) Southern route (December to March). —From 
Fremantle, steer to cross the meridian of 100 E., 
at lat. 30° S., and thenceforward make a nearly 
westerly course across the ocean to the meridian of 
40° E., keeping between the parallels of 27° S. and 
29° S.; being farthest to the southward in December, 
and to the northward in March. From the meridian 
of 40° E., steer towards the African coast to join 
Route 1,174 (a) eastward of Algoa bay. See Navi¬ 
gational Note (ii) and Caution under Route 1,174 
and Note under Route 1,110 (2). 


Route 1,222. Fremantle to Aden 

(o) April to October. —Proceed direct to pass 
southward of the Chagos archipelago to join Route 
1173 ^ ^ ee a I so Caution at the end of Route 

„ (b) November to April.— Take the steamship route. 
bee Route 457 (b) (i). 

ca ution, —See the remarks in Route 1,173 (b) 
iaar! ng P as sing Socotra, and Caution under Route 

(c) and Notes at the end of that route. 

Route 1,223. Fremantle to Colombo 

: J a J Mil to October.— With the South-East Trade 
" out h ,ndian ocean and South-West Monsoon 
,™, of equator, cross the equator in long. 80 u., 
, ncc Proceed northward to Colombo, 
soon ■ Novc : mht ’ r to April.- During North-West Mon- 
M n m the South Indian ocean and North-East 
So?,?S°n n in the Pay of Bengal, steer across the 
fc°uth-East Trade to enter the North-West Monsoon 
See Section D. Part II- 


in about lat. 10° S., long. 90° E. Thence continue 
northward with the North-West Monsoon across the 
equator in about long. 87° E., and with the North- 
East Monsoon to Colombo. 


Route 1,224. Fremantle to Calcutta 

(a) April to October— With the South-East Trade 
in the South Indian ocean, and South-West Monsoon 
in the Bay of Bengal, proceed direct for the east coast 
of Ceylon, and thence for the Hooghly river. See 
Note below. 


(b) November to April.— During the North-West 
Monsoon in the South Indian ocean, proceed direct 
to the equator, crossing it in about long. 93° E.; and 
thence to make the land about Ujong Masam Moeka 
(Achin head) (north-western point of Sumatra). 
From Ujong Masam Moeka steer to pass to the 
westward of the Nicobar islands, and thence up the 
Bay of Bengal, close-hauled, to the westward of all 
the islands. 


If the equator is crossed as late as March, keep 
well to the westward in passing up the Bay of Bengal, 
as the current at that time runs northward along the 
west coast of the Bay, and the winds will be found 
between south-west and south-east. In the middle 
of the bay they are light and variable from north-west 
to north-east. 

Note.—See General Notes and Caution at the end 
of Route 1,093, and Notes at the end of Route 1,184. 


Route 1,225. Fremantle to Singapore or Hong Kong 

(1) To Singapore. 

(a) April to October— Steer on a direct course for 
Soenda straat, taking care to make the land to the 
eastward of the strait as the west-going current is 
often strong near the south coast of Java. 

Proceed from this point as indicated in the Index 
to Chapter II. on pages 247 to 251, and see remarks 
in Route 1,092 (1) (a) and (2) (a). 

(b) November to April. 

ft) Direct route.— Steer to cross lat. 12° S. in long. 
102° E and then pass about midway between 
Christmas and Cocos islands, there joining Route 
1 092 (1) (b) to Singapore via Soenda straat. Pro 
cfed from Soenda straat to Singapore or China as 
•ndicated in the Index to Chapter II. on page 248. 

/,;l Alternative route.—C ross lat. 20° S., in about 
Ions/ 110° E., and then follow Route 1,092 (2) (b) (ij 
Ind Viil as far as Manipa straat. From this point 
pass through Molucca sea, Bangka straat Celebes 
sea BasUan strait, Sulu sea and Balabac strait into 
the China sea. Thence proceed to Singapore in the 
North-East Monsoon. See Index to Chapter II. on 
pages 247 to 251. 

This alternative route, although longer, will 
probably give a better passage. 

(2) To Hong Kong. 

V , A.-rit ,o October. —Proceed to Soenda straat 
a ) above .nd .hence .0 the China,™ « 
given in the Index to Chapter II. on page 248. 
hdex on pages 349 and 350. 
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(b) November to April. 

(i) Via Ombai straat.- Take (1) (b) (ii) above as 
far as Ombai straat and proceed by the Second 
Eastern passage.” See the Index to Chapter II. on 
page 249. 

(ii) Via Soenda straat—Take, (1) (b) (i) to Soenda 
straat and then continue on that route to Singapore, 
and thence eastward through Palawan passage and 
along the coast of Luzon until able to stand across 
to Hong Kong. See Index to Chapter II. on page 248. 

Note .—A vessel having passed through Soenda 
straat finds the North-West Monsoon in those 
waters and the North-East Monsoon in the China 
sea have already begun, are advised to make to the 
eastward to pick up the “ Second Eastern passage. 
See (2) (b) (i) above, and Route 1,133. This route is 
available only from November to February. See 
Index as above. 


Route 1,226. Fremantle to ports in South-eastern 
Australia, or to New Zealand 

Stand southward to join the appropriate section 
of Route 1,091 from the Cape of Good Hope. 


Route 1,227 .—Reserved as spare. 

Route 1,228. Adelaide, Melbourne or Hobart to the 
Cape of Good Hope 

There are two routes according to season, northern 
or southern. 

(a) Northern route.—April to October. —At this 
time of the year, when the South-East Monsoon of 
the Arafura sea connects on the one hand with the 
South-East Trade of the Pacific ocean, and on the 
other with the South-East Trade of the Indian ocean, 
proceed first to the northward up the eastern coast 
of Australia, preferably by the Outer Route (see 
Route 1,235), and from thence through the Arafura 
sea into the Indian ocean and to the Cape of Good 
Hope by Route 1,215. 

Note. —Directions for the passage through Bass 
strait are given in Route 1,256. 

(b) Southern route.—December to April. —Easterly 
winds being prevalent on the southern coasts of 
Australia from December to April, vessels then take 
the southern route from all ports mentioned. 

First proceed as directly as possible to round Cape 
Leeuwin at a safe distance, having regard to the 
weather prevailing at the time and the danger of 
being caught on a lee shore. From Cape Leeuwin 
stand to the north-westward into the South-East 
Trades and join Route 1,221 (2) (a) or (b). 


Route 1,229. Adelaide, Melbourne or Hobart to 
Aden 

(a) April to October. —Proceed as in Route 1,228 (a) 
to Torres strait, and thence through the Arafura sea 
(see Note under Route 1,215 (a)). Having cleared 
all dangers in the Arafura sea, steer to pass southward 
of the Chagos archipelago to join Route 1,173 (a). 

(b) November to April. —Pass round Cape Leeuwin 
as in Route 1,228 (b) above, and then steer north¬ 
westward to join Route 1,222 (b), Fremantle to 
Aden. See the steamship route 457 (b) (i). 

Route 1,230. Adelaide, Melbourne or Hobart to 
Colombo 

(a) April to November.— Proceed as in Route 
1,228 (a) to Torres strait, and thence through the 
Arafura sea (see Note under Route 1,215 (a)) 
joining Route 1,216 (a). 

(b) December to April.— The southern route (round 
Cape Leeuwin) is taken from December to April, 
when easterly winds are prevalent on the south coast 
of Australia. When round Cape Leeuwin stand to 

See Section D. Part II. 
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the north-westward into the South-East Trade and 
enter the North-West Monsoon in about lat. 10° S 
long. 90° E. Thence steer northward with the North 
West Monsoon across the equator in about lone 
87° E., and with the North-East Monsoon to Colom 
bo, remembering that this is the cyclone season in 
the South Indian ocean. 


Route 1,231. Adelaide, Melbourne or Hobart to the 
Bay of Bengal 

(a) April to November— Proceed through Torres 
strait as in Route 1,228 (a) and thence through the 
Arafura sea (See Note under Route 1,215 (a)) 
Keep in the South-East Trade until the meridian of 
85° E. is reached, and then stand north-westward to 
cross the equator in about long. 80° E. From this 
point proceed direct allowing for the strong easterly 
current. See Notes at the end of Routes 1,093 and 
1,184. 

(b) December to April. —Pass round Cape Leeuwin 
as in Route 1,230 (b), and then steer north-westward 
through the South-East Trade so as to enter the 
North-West Monsoon in about long. 85° E.; then 
shape course towards Ujong Masam Moeka (Achin 
head), and proceed westward of the Nicobar and 
Andaman islands to destination. See Notes at the 
end of Routes 1,093 and 1,184. 

Route 1,232. Adelaide, Melbourne or Hobart to 
Singapore 

(a) April to November. —Two alternative routes 
are available between April and November, viz., 
north-about through Torres strait or south-about 
round Cape Leeuwin. The former is probably the 
better, but if able to make to the westward around 
Cape Leeuwin, the latter is suitable so far as the 
passage northward from Soenda straat is concerned. 

(i) Via Torres strait. —Take Route 1,228 (a) as 
far as Torres strait, and thence Route 1,218 (a) (i) 
or (ii) to Singapore. 

(ii) Via Cape Leeuwin. —Pass round Cape Leeuwin 
as in Route 1,230 (b) and thence steer to the north¬ 
ward to join Route 1,225 (1) (a), from Fremantle 
to Singapore. 

(b) December to April. —In spite of the prevailing 
easterly winds southward of Australia during these 
months, the Southern Route ((iii) below) is not 
recommended for Singapore on account of the 
northerly winds and southerly currents prevalent 
between November and March in Soenda, Banka, 
Gaspar and Karimata straten. A vessel has been 
known to take 30 days from Soenda straat to Singa¬ 
pore, at this time of year, a distance of 500 miles. 

It is therefore advisable to proceed by the Outer 
route of the eastern Australian coast, through Torres 
strait as described in (i) below. 

Or, as an alternative to take the route eastward of 
New Guinea, and through Surigao strait into the 
China sea. See (ii) below. 

(i) Via Torres strait. —Follow Route 1,228 (a) to 
Torres strait and then take Route 1,216 (b) to Singa¬ 
pore. 

(ii) Eastward of New Guinea. —Having taken 
Route 1,256 to the vicinity of Sydney, follow thence 
Route 1,267 (b) to Singapore. 

(iii) Via Cape Leeuwin. —Pass round Cape Leeu¬ 
win as in Route 1,230 (b), and thence steer to the 
northward to join Route 1,225 (1) (b) (i) or (u)> 
Fremantle to Singapore. 

For routes from Adelaide or Melbourne to Sydney 
or to New Zealand, see Part III., Chapter I. 

Route 1,233.— Reserved as spare. 

Index on pages 349 and 350. 
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(v) ROUTES FROM SYDNEY TO PORTS IN THE INDIAN OCEAN 
For routes from Sydney to ports in the Pacific ocean, see Part III., Chapter I. 


Route 1,234. Sydney to Adelaide or Melbourne via 
Bass strait 

See also Route 1,258. 

(1) From Sydney to and through Bass strait. 

(a) Direct route .—In order to take advantage of 
the current as far as Cape Howe, which appears to 
run strongest from November to March, keep along 
the outer edge of the 100-fathoms (182 m 9) line of 
soundings, or a distance of 15 to 18 miles from the 
coast, where the current runs stronger and with 
more’regularity than elsewhere. 

From about 15 miles eastward of Cape Howe, if 
the wind is southerly, do not steer a more westerly 
course than 212° until in lat. 39° 30' S. on account 
of the danger to be apprehended from south-easterly 
or southerly gales upon the Ninety mile beach 
between Cape Howe and Corner inlet. On reaching 
the parallel of 39° 30' S., steer to pass about 3 miles 
northward of Wright rock, and the same distance 
southward of the south point of Deal island, the 
south-easternmost of the Kent group. Having 
passed the Kent group, steer to pass 2 or 3 miles south 
of the Sugarloaf rock, leaving the Judgment rocks 
on the starboard hand. 

From the Sugarloaf steer 15 or 20 miles to the 
northward of King island, if the wind permits; but 
should the wind hang to the westward of North, a 
course may be safely directed for the north extreme 
of Three Hummock island, taking care to avoid the 
Mermaid and the Taniwha rocks, passing afterwards 
north or south of King island, as may be most favour¬ 
able; the former is preferable. 

Navigational Notes .—Local experience has shown 
that with westerly and south-westerly winds smoother 
water is found near the coast between Shallow inlet 
and Conran point, known as the Ninety mile beach; 
and as south-westerly winds are the prevailing ones, 
mariners bound westward may often take advantage 
of the smoother water and an absence of danger to 
approach the beach, instead of avoiding it. A vessel 
in-shore when an easterly gale is threatened should 
at once get an offing; these gales give signs of warning. 

Between December and March, as westerly gales 
veer to the southward, it is advisable to stand toward 
the Tasmanian coast, and so be ready to take advan¬ 
tage of the shift of wind. 

Between April and November, and more particu¬ 
larly in September, October and November, the same 
course cannot be recommended; then the wind does 
not shift for a continuance, but is constantly shifting 
to the west-north-westward. 

(b) Via Banks strait. 

(i) General remarks .— Banks strait lies between 
funders islands and the north coast of Tasmania, 
and offers an alternative entrance to Bass strait, 
ne chief dangers to be avoided on the southern 
snore are the reef and rocks off Swan islands, and the 
oul ground and rocks northward of Foster islets. 

however, be noticed that a vessel from the 
south-eastward can close the shore when Mount 
sb! rS °-n is over Ca P e Naturaliste bearing 177 , as 
will then be westward of Mussel rock, Black 
eet * a nd the rocks that lie off the coast. 

Bum Workin S through to the westward.—In the 
d ,.™! cr when westerly gales are of short 

. lon it is advisable to stand towards the Tas- 
lan coast, to take advantage of the shift of wind, 
is a good navigable channel between Swan 
of c °ast, but in consequence of the strength 

the tL ! dal streams it is well to give a wide berth to 
,0u l ground extending from Swan islands and 

See Section D. Part II- Index 


Foster islets. The leading mark for mid-channel is 
Mount William in line with rocky part of coast north 
of Mussel Roe bay bearing 151°. 

(2) To Melbourne. —Proceed as in (1) (a) above 
as far as Sugarloaf rock, and then proceed to the 
entrance to Port Phillip as directly as circumstances 
permit. 

(3) Bass strait to Adelaide. —In fine weather, from 
off Cape Otway steer to pass about 5 miles southward 
of Cape Nelson, 10 miles south-westward of Capes 
Northumberland and Banks, thence make a direct 
course to Cape Willoughby. Care must at all times 
be taken to guard against a set towards the land, 
but with southerly and westerly winds the coast 
should be given a much greater berth, as a current of 
one knot sometimes sets towards it between Cape 
Otway and Cape Willoughby. 

In entering the Gulf of St. Vincent by Backstairs 
passage, the Young rocks, lying east-south-eastward 
32 miles from the Cape Couedie, must be given a 
wide berth at night, but they are not dangerous by 
day, as one of them is 30 feet (9 m l) high, although 
the South-West rock is only 5 feet (l m 5) above water. 
At 10 or 12 miles to the southward of Cape Willough¬ 
by, after south-west gales, there is a tide race with 
heavy breaking seas, dangerous for deeply laden 
vessels or small craft. To pass eastward of it keep 
Cape Willoughby light bearing less than 343° 

(4) Bass strait to Spencer gulf. —Proceed as in (3) 
above to Cape Northumberland. From Cape 
Northumberland to Spencer gulf, give a good berth 
to the South-West Young rock, which is only 5 feet 
(l m 5) high; and except with strong south-easterly 
winds, make allowance for the easterly set which 
usually prevails. From December to March, with 
south-easterly winds, a current runs about one knot 
to the north-west. See also Australia Pilot, Vol. I. 

caution. In the event of threatening weather from 
the south, and westward, care must be taken to 
secure a good offing. 

Route 1,235. Sydney to the Cape of Good Hope 
and to all ports in the Indian ocean 

caution. October and November are unsuitable 
months in which to start a passage from Sydney to 
the westward, either by Torres strait or southward 
of Australia. 

(а) March to September.—Northward of Australia. 
—The prevalence of strong westerly gales renders the 
southern route very difficult, indeed, generally 
impracticable, for sailing vessels, from April to 
November. The worst months for making a passage 
to the westward are September, October and Novem¬ 
ber for westerly gales are then of frequent occurrence, 
the’wind sometimes being from west-south-west to 
west-north-west for more than a week at a time, and 
blowing very strong. From December to August, 
northerly winds are very common. 

Under these circumstances, the best route to the 
westward is via Torres strait, and the Arafura sea. 
taking (by preference) the Outer Route from Sydney 
through the Coral Sea to the Great North-east 
passage into Torres strait. See Route 1,266 (a), and 
Australia Pilot, Vols. III. and V. 

From Torres strait take the following routes:— 

(1) To Calcutta.—Route 1,217 (a). 

(2) To Cape of Good Hope—Route 1,215 (a). 

(3) To Colombo.—Route 1.216(a). 

(4) To Fremantle.—Route 1.214(a). 

(5) To Hong Kong.—Route 1,219 (a). 

(б) To Singapore.—Route 1,218 (a) (l) or (u). 
pages 349 and 350. 
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(h ) December to March.-Southward of Aus- 

traha '(i) Sydney to Cape Leeuwin.— If bound M ™®JJ‘ 
a Zn.™ SvHnev from December to March, 

through ILTai,, or round Taamanta; 

easterly winds prevail in the strait and alon 8 tb ® 
south coast of Australia at that season, and good 
passages have been made by keeping to n ° r “ 

ward of lat. 40° S., and passing round Cape Leeuwin 
into the South-East Trade wind, which then 
extends well to the southward. A vessel from Bass 
strait bound round Cape Leeuwin is recommended 
S a favourable wind, to shape a course which 
will lead about 150 miles south of that cape. 

Navigational note.- In adopting this route advan¬ 
tage must be taken of every favourable'change of 
wind, in order to make westing; and it is advisable 


not to approach too near the land, as it would 
become with south-west gales, which are often 
experienced, even from December to March, a 
most dangerous lee shore, and the contrary currents 
run strongest near the land. 

(ii) Onward from Cape Leeuwin.— After round¬ 
ing Cape Leeuwin, stand to the north-westward into 
the South-East Trades, and join one of the routes 
tabulated below. 

(1) To Aden.—Route 1,222 (b). 

(2) To Calcutta.—Route 1,224 (b). 

(3) To Cape of Good Hope.—Route 1,221 (2) (b). 

(4) To Colombo—Route 1,223 (b). 

(5) To Mauritius.—Route 1,221 (1). 

Routes 1,236 to 1,250— Reserved as spare. 


See Section D. Part II. Index on pages 349 and 350. 
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SECTION C. PART III. 

Chapter I 


SAILING-SHIP ROUTES 

FROM PORTS IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, 
AND AMONG THE ISLAND GROUPS OF THE 
SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN 

(i) ROUTES FROM SOUTH AFRICA (TO PACIFIC OCEAN PORTS ONLY) 
AND FROM ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE AND HOBART 


Route 1,251. Main route across the Southern ocean 
from South Africa to Cabo de Homos (Cape Horn) 

The Main route across the Southern ocean from 
the Cape of Good Hope (See Route 1,091 (7) (a)) 
passes southward of Tasmania, in about long- 14/ 

E between the parallels of 45° S. and 47 S. From 
this position a vessel should proceed by one of the 
following routes:— 

(a) Usual route—All seasons— Pass round the 
south end of New Zealand in about lat. 48 30 S., 
clear of The Snares (Lat. 48° 01' S., Long. 166 36 E.). 
From this point steer to the eastward between Bounty 
islands (Lat. 47° 41' S., U>ag. 179° 03' £ ) and Anti¬ 
podes islands (Lat. 49° 40' S., Long. 178 50 E), 
whence, inclining slightly to the southward, Jhe 
route assumes, as a mean track, the parallel of 51 S. 
from the meridian of 150° W., across the ocean to 
long. 120° W.; keeping at about 60 miles northward 
of this parallel from December to February (so as 
to be more clear of ice), and at 60 miles to the south¬ 
ward of it from June to August; but in this case, 
also, dependent on ice conditions. ( See Note under 
(b), below). From the meridian of 115° W., incline 
gradually to the southward, to round Islas Diego 
Ramirez and Cabo de Hornos (Cape Horn) (see 
Routes 1,375, 1,401 and 1,083 to 1,087, inclusive). 


(b) Alternative route—Summer only.— Some navi¬ 
gators take, during the summer months (December 
to February) a more southerly route from the position 
southward of Tasmania, so as to pass between 
Auckland islands and Campbell island in about 
lat. 52° S, and make the passage across the Pacific 
ocean in between lat. 54° and 55° S. 


This course would, with a sea clear of ice, and 
favourable weather, doubtless ensure the quickest 
passage, as being the shorter distance, but experience 
has proved that at nearly all seasons of the year so 
much time is lost at night and in thick weather, and 
even serious danger incurred on account of the great 
quantities of ice met with in these higher latitudes, 
that a parallel even as far north as 47° has been 
adopted with advantage. Between this latter parallel 
and that of 50°, it is believed the mariner will ex¬ 
perience steadier winds, smoother water, absence 
of ice, and will probably make as short a passage, 
and certainly one in a more genial climate, and with 
more security, than in a higher latitude. 

Note. —The seaman in navigating this wide expanse 
of ocean, and also for rounding Cabo de Hornos, 
should be provided with the Ice chart of the Southern 
Hemisphere, No. 1,241, published by the Admiralty, 
wherein he will find much useful information. 


Route 1,252. Adelaide, Melbourne, or Hobart to 
Cabo de Homos 

(1) From Adelaide. —Steer south-eastward to join 
the main route across the Southern ocean (Route 
1,251), in about lat. 46° S., long. 146° E. 

(2) From Melbourne. 

See Section D. Part II. Index on pages 349 and 


(a) Summer months (December to February).— 
Shape course to pass about 60 miles westward of 
King island and thence westward of Tasmania to 
join the main route as in (1) above. See Caution 
under Route 1,256 (b). 

(b) Winter months and alternative to (a). —Pass 
through Bass strait, and then steer to join the main 
route southward of the Snares in about lat. 48° 30' S. 
See Route 1,251 (a). 

(3) From Hobart. —Having cleared Storm bay, 
shape course to join the main route southward of the 
Snares, in about lat. 48° 30' S. See Route 1,251 (a). 
If preferred during the summer months Route 
1,251 (b) may be joined between Auckland islands 
and Campbell island. 

Route 1,253. South Africa, Adelaide, Melbourne or 
Hobart to Chilean ports 

First proceed to the position in lat. 48° 30' S., 
southward of the Snares, described in Route 1,251 (a) 
and Route 1,252 (1), (2) or (3), and thence make 
easting across the Pacific ocean between the parallels 
of 46° and 48° S., being towards the southern of these 
latitudes in March, and towards the northern in 
August, as far as long. 112° W.; from which point 
steer as directly as possible for destination, bearing 
in mind the north-going current running up the whole 
west coast of South America. 


Route 1,254. South Africa, Adelaide, Melbourne or 
Hobart to San Francisco or British Columbia 


First proceed to the position southward of the 
Snares as described in Route 1,251 (a) and Route 
1,252 (1), (2), or (3), and thence make for a position 
in lat. 41° S., long. 138° W., keeping about 60 miles 
northward of the direct line to this point in Septem¬ 
ber, and 60 miles southward of it in March. From 
the position in lat. 41° S., steer to cross lat. 30 S., 
at long. 124° W., and from this point make nearly 
north through the South-east Trades, crossing the 
equator at long. 116° W. 

After picking up the North-East Trade in about 
lat. 10° N., steer a course as follows, according to 
season:— 

In November and December, to cross the parallel 


of 30° N., at long. 131° W. 

In June and July, to cross the parallel of 30° N., 
at long. 136° W. 

At other times of the year, to cross the parcel o 
30° N., at intermediate positions between the aoove 
longitudes. 


From the parallel of 30° N., proceed as direct to 
destination as the winds, which are prevailing 
terly, and the current, which crosses the > 
running in a south-easterly direction, at a r 
20 to 30 miles a day, will allow. See also R 
1,407, which joins this route soon after crossing tn 
equator. 

350, and Part III. Index on pages 337 and 358. 
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1255- Melbourne to New Zealand 
R0Ut ; L rt ‘ in a With a westerly wind.— Steer to pass 
( a J ^island and then northward of the Kent 
StroSmg thence as follows:- 
rn To ports in South island.— Steer for a posi- 
■ 'n lat. 48° 30' S., southward of the Snares 
^_ i ftipnce to destination. 

i?To Wellington.—S teer direct for Cook st-rait. 

To Auckland.—S teer for the Three Kings 
'slands and thence round the northern point of 
New Zealand to Auckland 

th) Starting with an easterly wind.— If, on leaving 
Port Philip the wind should blow from the east, it 
lav be desirable to run to the southward, passing 
westward of King island, and then proceed along 
he west coast of Tasmania; being prepared for the 
Prevailing westerly or south-westerly winds, when 
L, coast becomes a dangerous lee shore. Having 
rounded the outlying dangers off the south coast of 
Tasmania proceed for the position and destination 
given in (a) (1), (2), or (3). See Caution under Route 
1.256 (b). 

Route 1,256. Adelaide or Melbourne to Sydney 

(a) Via Bass strait. —First steer for Rodondo 
island, passing about 20 miles south of Cape Otway 
if bound from Adelaide. 

Having passed, Rodondo island and the Kent group, 
steer for a position about 20 miles to the south-east 
of Rame head and make Gabo island light or the 
land in the vicinity of Cape Howe; but should it 
blow hard from the southward, a more easterly 
course should be steered to avoid Ninety-mile beach, 
extending from Corner inlet for 150 miles, or nearly 
to Cape Howe, which would then be a dangerous 
lee shore. From a position east of Cape Howe, 
steer to the northward along the east coast for Port 

(ii) ROUTES FROM SYDNEY TO 
For routes from Sydney to ports in the 

Route 1,258. Sydney to Hobart, Melbourne or 
Adelaide 

In all cases when proceeding south from Sydney, 
keep at between 20 and 60 miles from the coast, so 
os to derive the full benefit of the southerly current. 

(I) To Melbourne or Adelaide. 

\a) Via Bass strait .—Follow Route 1,234 if the 
w >nd permits. 

(b) South of Tasmania .—Take the reverse of Route 
1.256 (b). 

See Australia Pilot, Yols. II. and I., for entering 
0 £ Phillip and Adelaide. 

U) To Hobart. —On entering Storm bay from the 
eastward, after rounding Cape Pillar and Cape Raoul, 
and over towards Cape Frederick Henry, and steer 
f nlong the north-east coast of Bruny island 
the entrance of Derwent river. In working 
gainst a north-west wind work up along the same 
ti st > 1° avoid the strong outset from Frederick 
nenry bay. 

frnm !? en °T Betsy island, the wind should blow 
from the n .°rth-westward, so as to prevent a vessel 
mav , Wor king into Derwent river, good anchorage 
He.L, u ained either in Adventure bay or Frederick 
necpw ° ay ' In ealms or light winds vessels may, n 
bav !, ?! anchor w hh a stream or kedge in Storm 
y Untl1 they get a breeze. 

Sydney to New Zealand 

ini L;? Auckland.—T here are two routes, accord- 
toWi/ lrne .? f year, though it is sometimes possible 
northJ 5 a . ( ^ rcct course to sight and to pass 10 miles 
aro U n7^ of the Three Kings Rocks, and thence 
‘hius n th ? N . orth Cape of New Zealand. Sailing 
'ttemM* " av * n 8 a commanding breeze, should not 
* t0 Pass southward of the Three Kings rocks. 
*** Section D. Part II. Index on pages 349 ai 


Jackson at such distance from the land as the wind 
and weather would suggest, bearing in mind that the 
current generally sets to the southward at a distance 
of 20 to 60 miles from the land. Having made the 
Outer South head light enter the port, noting the 
directions given in Australia Pilot, Vol. II., and 
that they are designed for steamships; nevertheless 
the directions should prove of value even to sailing- 
ships. 

caution. A vessel making the coast in thick 
weather should not neglect sounding. The 100 
fathom (182 m 9) line is well defined and lies 9 to 10 
miles or more from the coast, except off Montagu 
island, from which it is distant only about 5 miles. 
Unless very sure of her position a vessel should not 
get into soundings of less than 50 fathoms (91 m 4). 

(b) Southward of Tasmania .—If on leaving Ade¬ 
laide or Melbourne, there should be an easterly 
wind, it might be desirable to run to the southward; 
if from Melbourne, passing between Cape Otway 
and King island. Thence proceed down the west 
coast of Tasmania, giving it a good berth, for it forms 
a dangerous lee shore in westerly or south-westerly 
winds, which may occur before a vessel is clear to 
the southward. Having rounded the outlying dangers, 
southward of Tasmania, steer a northerly course to 
destination, following the directions given in (a), 
above. 

caution. It is often necessary, and in heavy 
westerly weather desirable, to make this passage at a 
considerable distance from the coast of Tasmania; 
namely at from 120 to 250 miles from the west coast, 
around the southern end of the island, and at the 
same distance from the eastern side, curving gradually 
towards Port Jackson. 

Route 1,257.— Reserved as spare. 

PORTS IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN 
Indian ocean see Routes 1,234 and 1,235. 

The two seasonal routes are as follows:— 

(a) September to April—On leaving Port Jackson, 
edge away to the north-eastward to cross the meridian 
of 170° E. at lat. 30° S. Thence proceed as directly 
as possible to Auckland. 

(b) May to August. —Take a more southerly route, 
and cross long. 170° E. in lat. 32° S. Thence con¬ 
tinue as in (a). 

62) To Wellington. —Take as direct a route as 
Possible to Cook strait, noting that the best time of 
year for this passage is October to February. 

To Port Chalmers or to adjacent ports. 
Steer for the position southward of the Snares, as 
described in Route 1,260 below. From this position 
proceed as directly as possible to destination. 

Note- The passage round the south-west end of 
South island and through Fouveaux strait is also 
possible, but it is not recommended. 

Route 1,260. Sydney to Cabo de Hornos (Cape 
Horn) , . . 

At all seasons and from whatever quarter the wind 
,, :. advisable on leaving Port Jackson 

uTproceed to the southward rather than to the 
northward of New Zealand. Advantage therefore 
"Stld be taken of the.most •>"* f | r 

to February,'joinin^Roubi '.270 (2) from Wellington 

0fT s2 a Jls P o°Routc 1,251 (b) for an alternative route 
if passing southward of New Zealand. 
i 350, and Part III. Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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Route 1,261. Sydney to ports on West coast of 
South America 

Take Route 1,259 (1) (a) or (b) ^ ccor ^ ng fro ^ 
season as far as the meridian of 170 K, ana irom 
thence proceed to destination as given below. 

m To PORTS BETWEEN PUERTO TALCAHUANO AND 

£&£&%&— S Sfs 

Cross the ocean between these two parallels as far: as 
long. 106° W„ and from that point curve the track 
gradually northward for the port of destination, 
making due allowance for the . north T S° 1 “f i d wi n 
along the coast of South America. The winds will 
be usually from some southerly direction. 

(2) To PORTS BETWEEN IQUIQUE AND PANAMA.— Steer 
to cross the 180th meridian between lat. 33 and 34 
S., and cross the ocean on a nearly easterly course, 
not going southward of lat. 36° S. On reaching the 
meridian of 100° W., begin to make to the north¬ 
eastward through the South-East Trades to destina¬ 
tion, making allowance for the north-going set along 
the coast up to the equator. 


Route 1,262. Sydney to San Francisco or British 
Columbia 

(a) Via Tahiti— Pass either north or south of New 
Zealand, or through Cook strait, according to the 
direction of the wind on leaving; but preferably 
through Cook strait. Thence make to the north¬ 
eastward so as to cross lat. 30° S. in about long. 160 
W., and then northward through the South-East 
Trades, passing closely westward of the lies de la 
Societe (Tahiti). 

In June, July and August, cross the equator in 
long. 148° W., but from October to February in 
151° W., steering through the doldrums to a position 
in lat. 10° N., long. 143° W., where the North-East 
Trade wind should be picked up. Stand through 
the trade wind so as to cross lat. 30° N. at long. 152° 
W., and from this point, where the westerly winds 
should begin to be felt, make as directly as possible 
for destination. From November to February, the 
turn to the eastward can usually be made at about 
lat. 33° N., but in August stand northward to the 
40th parallel before turning towards the land. Allow¬ 
ance must be made for a current setting to the south¬ 
eastward and southward more and more strongly 
as the United States coast is approached. It is also 
felt off the coast of British Columbia, but is there 
complicated by tidal streams. See Caution under 
Route 1,336. 

See also Route 1,263 (1) for alternative route as 
far as Tahiti. 

(b) Alternative route via Fiji. —On leaving Port 
Jackson take Route 1,259 (1) (a) as far as the meridian 
of 170° E.; thence continue eastward (nothing to 
the northward) as far as long. 176° E., when course 
may be altered towards the Fiji islands. 

If not calling at Fiji, pass eastward of the group 
and thence steer due north to cross the equator and 
lat. 18° N. on the 180th meridian; thence stand 
more to the eastward to cross the meridian of 172° 
W. in lat 30° N. From this point proceed as directly 
as possible to destination. 


Route 1,263. Sydney to, and among, South Pacific 
islands 

(1) To Tahiti.— Proceed from Sydney through 
Cook strait; from thence run down easting south¬ 
ward of 40° S., until in long. 156° or 155° W., then 
edge away to the northward to cross lat. 30° S. on 
the meridian of Tahiti and from thence proceed 
direct, or, if the wind does not permit, follow the 
route to Tahiti given in Route 1,262 (a); see also 
that route for an alternative passage from Sydney. 

See Section D. Part III. 


(3) To other South Pacihc islands, and amongst 
them.— When bound from the southern or eastern 
coasts of Australia to any of the above-mentioned 
islands, precise directions cannot be given on account 
of the irregularity of wind; but, as a general rule 
easting must be made southward of the trade wind 
limits, i.e., in about lat. 32° S. This is, however 
liable to interruption, especially between Januarv 
and April. When on the meridian of the island to 
which bound, the trade wind may be entered, and the 
ship sailed well free, as the current will b e found 
setting to windward until near the islands. 


For all practical purposes of navigation between 
the various groups of islands, it is important to draw 
attention to the fact that they he within the limits 
of the South-East Trade wind and of the equatorial 
current. For sailing vessels this means a favourable 
wind and current when proceeding from eastward 
to the westward, excepting with regard to currents 
when within the limits of the Equatorial Counter- 
current; and a beat to windward against the current 
and a choppy sea, when bound in the opposite 
direction. 


(4) To Noumea (New Caledonia).—Pass between 
Lord Howe island and Elizabeth reef and thence 
direct. The passage in a sailing vessel varies from 5 
to 28 days, and it is seldom made without encounter¬ 
ing a gale. 


Route 1,264. Sydney to Yokohama 

The first two routes, (a) and (b), described below 
are those recommended by modern navigators; they 
carry a vessel as far as the equator. From this point 
onward to Yokohama the route again varies accord¬ 
ing to the time of year; the variations are given in 

(c) (i), (ii) and (iii). 

There are, however, alternative routes which may 
be taken; these are known respectively as the 
“ Eastern,” “ Middle,” and “ Western ” Routes, of 
which the two former are appropriate between 
November and March (North-West Monsoon) and 
the latter (the Western route) from April to October. 
They are described in (d) (i), (ii), and (iii) below 
they do not differ greatly from (a), (b) and (c). 

(a) During North-West Monsoon.—November to 
March. —Pass between Lord Howe island and Eliza¬ 
beth reef and thence northward between D’Entre¬ 
casteaux reefs on the east, and Bellona and Chester¬ 
field reefs on the west; thence between the Solomon 
and Santa Cruz islands, crossing the equator in about 
long. 166° E. at about 60 miles westward of Nauru 
(Pleasant island). Continue as in (c) below. 

(b) During South-East Monsoon.—April to Octo¬ 
ber. —On leaving Port Jackson, steer directly to the 
north-eastward, to the 157th E. meridian; then 
northward between Kenn and Bellona reefs, eastward 
of Pocklington reef, and either through Bougainville 
strait or through Pioneer channel, between the 
westernmost Solomon islands and New Ireland, 
crossing the equator at about long. 155° E. From 
this point continue as in (c) below. 

(c) Continuation of (a) and (b) to Yokohama. 

(i) January to June.— Steer direct for Yokohama, 
passing to the eastward of all the Caroline islands. 

(ii) July and August.— Take a more easterly track 
passing about 100 miles westward of the Marsh 
islands, and crossing the meridian of 160 E- a 
18° N., and steering thence direct to destination. 

(iii) September to December. —A track mi wa 7 
between (i) and (ii) above is recommended. 

(d) Alternative routes. 

(i) The Eastern route is to Norfolk island, t^nce 
to Matthew island, and north along the 1/ 0 J 
meridian to lat. 11° S., across the equator in 
and through the eastern part of Caroline island . 

Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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rhp Middle route is midway between Lord 
(») VfA an d Elizabeth reef, westward of New 
Howe ls . lan r : ween Solomon and Santa Cruz islands, 

If E„ and through 
a u Middle of the Caroline islands, 
r rte Western route is along the 157th E. 

('■]■ I due north to 11° S. latitude; thence 
, 1! h Roueainville strait, and across the equator 

through B P a direct course may be steered 

in long, if) i-. 
for Yokohama. 

Route 1,265. Sydney to Hong Kong 
There are three routes, Middle, Western and Torres 
strait available according to season. 

(a) October to March (North-West Monsoon). 

The Middle route.- On leaving Port Jackson steer 
so as to pass midway between Lord Howe island and 
Flizabeth reef. From this point pass northward 
between Bellona reefs and New Caledonia and 
thence between the Solomon and Santa Cruz islands 
to !he equator in long. 159° E. Thence steer through 
the middle of Caroline islands direct to port, passing 
northward of the Philippine islands. 

The passage may be expected to be made in from 
40 to 44 days. 

(b) April to June (First part of South-East Mon¬ 
soon). . _ , 

The Western route. —On leaving Port Jackson, 
steer north-eastward to the 157th E, mendmn and 
then due north to lat. 11° S.; thence continue through 
Pioneer channel, between New Ireland and the 
Solomon islands, or through Bougainville strait, 
crossing the equator in about long. 153 E. rrom 
this position steer to pass through the western part 
of the Caroline islands, and through Bahntang 
channel to the China sea. 

(c) July to September (second part of South-East 
Monsoon and South-West Monsoon in the China sea). 

The Torres strait route .—This route may be taken’ 
provided the vessel is through Tones strait before 
the end of September; if not, the Middle or Western 
route must be taken. The Torres strait route muy 
be expected to occupy 40 days, and although not r 
from danger, may be navigated in safety by those witn 
experience amongst coral reefs, and accustomed o 
con their vessels from the masthead. 

The passage from Sydney to Torres strait is des¬ 
cribed in Route 1,266. Haying passed through tne 
strait, take one of the following routes: 

(0 Steer to pass through Wdtar straat and passage 
into the Flores sea, and thence along the northern 
side of all the islands and through Sapoedi.straat. 
From Sapoedi straat stand northward to pass througn 

Karimata straat and thence proceed direct up tn 
China sea. See Chapter II. and Index in Section c., 
Part II. 

(ii) Steer to pass round the north-end of Timor, 
through Ombai straat, Sawoe (Savu) sea and Soemba 
straat to Alas straat; thence steer northward to pass 
through Karimata straat as in (i). 

Alternatively, a vessel may pass southwar o 
Timor and Soemba to Alas straat, but this route 
leads through a part of the Arafura sea in whicn 
there are many known, and quite possibly as yet 
undiscovered, dangers. See remarks in Koute 
447 (c >- . 

, m Steer between Aroe and Tanimbar eiknden 
to Manipa straat. Thence pass round the north en 
of the Celebes and across the Celebes sea, B 
Basilan strait into the Sulu sea. Pass through M»\ 
doro strait into the China sea and thence p 
direct to Hong Kong. 

Note. —Descriptions of most of the 
honed above, and directions for the passage 
them, win be found in Section C., Part II., Chapter 
tt- See Index on pages 247 to 251. ^ ^ ^ r( jjj 


Route 1,266. Sydney to Torres strait 

There are two routes, the Outer and the Inner; 
and the proper time of year for making either passage 
is from March to September (South-East Monsoon). 

It is not desirable to be up with the entrance of 
Torres strait before the beginning of April, in order 
to avoid the chance of an equinoctial gale, as well as 
to make sure of the South-East Monsoon having 
well set in, in the Arafura sea. Vessels have left 
Sydney as late as October, and made their passages; 
yet, generally speaking, it is much too late; for 
although the North-West Monsoon does not blow 
until November, and sometimes later, the calms and 
light variable winds that precede it protract the 
passage very much. 

Large sailing vessels now very seldom take the 
Inner route, but a considerable number of small 
sailing vessels do so without difficulty. 

Note. —Fogs rarely occur off the coast of Aus¬ 
tralia, except in the summer months, October to 
April and then seldom last longer than from dawn 
to 10 a m. When the sea breeze is blowing, it is 
accompanied by a thin haze, which envelopes the 
land and renders it indistinct; this haze is dispersed 
by the land wind. 

(a) The Outer route.— The Admiralty charts of 
the Coral sea afford at a glance the best view of the 
Outer route, from the parallel of Sandy cape to 
Torres strait; and if the tracks shown on the charts, 
which lead through the most frequented part ot the 
Outer route, be followed there will not be much 
cause for anxiety before reaching the Great North- 
East channel, which leads from the Outer route 
inwards through the reefs to Torres strait proper, 
directions for which are given below. 

The other principal entrance to Torres strait from 
the Coral sea is through Raine Island entrance^ but 
sailing vessels are recommended to use the Great 
North-east channel. Directions for the approach 
to, and passage through Raine Island entrance are, 
however, given in (ii) below. 

On leaving Port Jackson, and bound northward, 
avoid the south-going coast current by keeping 
within about 2 miles off the land, though the wind 
may be puffy. . . 

As soon as conditions are favourable, it is recom¬ 
mended to make the most direct course to approach 
the southern entrance of the Outer route on the 
parallel of 24° S., and the meridian 157 E. 

Having crossed the parallel of 24 S. in long. 
157 ° E steer about 355°, allowing for current, for 
170 miies, when the vessel will have passed 70 miles 
eastward of Cato bank and Wreck reef and will be 

• i 4 - oi° l(V S lone. 156° 45* E., or 50 miles east- 
ward*'of Kenn reef. Then steer about 323° for 430 
Zni to kt *5° 30' S., long. 152° 00' E., passing. 50 
miles* eastward of Lihou reef. From this position 

^(O^ViT 1 Great North-east c/mnne/.— SteCT^ 1 3°, 
kt°9° n W)' f0 S r *ZSS8Sr E. ta This course will lead 
^ 0 ^ 

and Tvery 11 precaution should be taken agmnst un¬ 
known dangers, which in this comparatively little- 
known region may possibly exist. 

Kn ° J * 9 o oo' S , long. 145° 07' E., steer to a 
F ..°™ about 4 miles southward of Bramble cay, 
and Whence °lbllow .he .—ended «<* - »«- 
cated in pecked line on the chart. 

/ in via Raine Island entrance (Lat. 11 35 £*» 

r 1 144 ° 02' E). —Although the distance by this 

L0H l k about 90 miles less than (i) above, entering 
Barrier Teef by Raine Island entrance » 
SeSSy KSded will, more risk end anx.e„, and 
Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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the saving of distance is insufficient to warrant thru 
course for a sailing-vessel except in special 
cumstances. o ^ 

From the position in lat. 15° 30' S., long. 152 00 
E above-mentioned, steer about 298 for a dlsta ”? e 
of 520 miles to the island, passing 70 miles north¬ 
eastward of Diane bank, and 50 miles north-eastward 
of Osprey reef. The directions for the passage, by 
steamships, through Raine Island 
onward to Torres strait, are given m Australia Pilot 
Vols. Ill and IV. These directions should be studied 
by the masters of sailing-ships. 

Note .—If through thick weather or other unfavour¬ 
able circumstances, the vessel is so much out ot 
reckoning as to miss Raine island and Pandora 
entrance also, the Great North-east channel is the 
only opening to leeward recommended, although a 
vessel may pass through Olinda, or Yule entrance, 
if hard pressed, or even through one of the gaps 
further north. When running to the northward for 
the Great North-east channel, steer nearly parallel 
with the Great Barrier reefs, and at such distance 
from them as circumstances may render necessary. 
As this route is little known, much is left to the 
discretion and vigilance of the navigator, especially 
when passing between the barrier and the outer 
chain of reefs, which lie south-eastward of Murray 
island, and contract the channel to about 20 miles 
in width. Having reached the parallel of 9° 05' S., 
bear up to the westward for Bligh entrance, and 
proceed generally as directed in Australia Pilot, 
Vol. Ill, noting that the directions given therein are 
intended for steamships. 

(b) The Inner route .—Proceed as directly as poss¬ 
ible up the coast to Sandy cape. 

The prevailing wind off the coast to Sandy cape 
being north-easterly from October to April, and 
westerly from May to September, the seaman will 


use his own discretion in getting to the northward 
against the strong southerly current generally running 
along the coast. The strength of this current it 
found on the edge of the 100-fathoms (182 m 9) line of 
soundings, from 10 to 30 miles from the coast and 
will be avoided by keeping well outside this line. 

Curtis and Capricorn channels are the only en¬ 
trances into the Inner route from the south-eastward" 
the latter is recommended. For details of these 
channels and of the Inner route, see Route 507 fat 
and Australia Pilot, Vol. IV. ' ” 


Route 1,267. Sydney to Singapore 

(a) March to September .—During this, the South- 

East Monsoon period, take Route 1.266 (a), the 
Outer route, to Torres strait. Thence proceed by 
one of the following routes. 3 

(i) As in Route 1,265 (c)(i) as far as Karimata 
straat and thence through Riouw straat to Singapore 

(ii) As for Route 1,265 (c) (ii) as far as Karimata 
straat and thence as in (i) above. 

Note— In either (i) or (ii) the passage may be made 
through Gaspar straten or Banka straat instead of 
Karimata straat. 

(iii) As for Route 1,265 (c) (iii) as far as Basilan 
strait into the Sulu sea; thence pass through Balabac 
strait into the China sea and thence to Singapore. 

(b) November to February (North-West Monsoon). 
—Steer northward to pass eastward of New Guinea 
and after meeting north-easterly winds, in about 
lat. 5° N., pass south of Mindanao, through Basilan 
strait, across the Sulu sea, and through Balabac strait 
into the China sea, and thence direct to Singapore. 

Note .—For the description of the passage through 
the Eastern archipelago mentioned in (a) and (b) 
above, see Section C., Part II., Chapter II., and 
Index on pages 247 to 251. 

Route 1,268. —Reserved as spare. 


(iii) ROUTES FROM PORTS IN NEW ZEALAND 


Route 1,269. New Zealand to Australian ports 

In all cases steer to pass through Cook strait or 
round the northern end of North island. These 
passages are always more favourable than round the 
southern end of South island where westerly winds 
prevail. 

(1) To Sydney and ports to the northward.— 
Having cleared Cook strait or the northern end of 
North island, proceed as directly as possible if bound 
for Sydney or Brisbane; if bound for Torres strait join 
Route 1,266 (a) in about lat. 24° S., long. 157° E. 
To ports northward of Brisbane join Route 1,266 (b) 
in the Capricorn channel. 

(2) To Melbourne or Adelaide. Pass through 
Bass strait if the wind permits; otherwise pass round 
the southern end of Tasmania. In either case join 
the routes from Sydney. See Routes 1,234 and 1,258. 

Route 1,270. New Zealand to Cabo de Homos 
(Cape Horn) 

The Main route (Route 1,251) across the Pacific 
ocean is taken, a vessel from ports in New Zealand 
joining it as follows:— 

(1) From Auckland. —Steer as nearly as possible 
148°w rCat ^ rC * e t0 J°* n *k e Main route in long. 

(2) From Wellington or Cook strait. —Join the 
Mam route m long. 170° W. 

(3) From Port Chalmers.— Join the Main route at 

hOllt tnf*. 1 XOtn tnori^iow 


Route 1,271. New Zealand to ports on West coa 
of South America 

Steer to pick up the routes indicated below at tl 
nearest point. 

(1) From Auckland.— Route 1,261 (1) or (2 
according to destination. 

See Section D. Part II 


(2) From other New Zealand ports—Route 
1,253. 

Route 1,272. New Zealand to San Francisco or 
British Columbia 

Steer northward so as to get through the equatorial 
calms, and those often found also at the limits of 
the southern and northern tropics, as quickly as 
possible. This is especially necessary in July, August 
and September. At all times pick up Route 1,262 (a), 
from Sydney as quickly as possible, and follow it to 
destinations. 

Route 1,273. New Zealand to South Pacific islands 

Make easting southward of lat. 40° S. to about 
long. 165° W. if bound for Rarotonga, or to long. 
155° W. if bound for Tahiti; haul gradually north¬ 
ward into the South-East Trade, and then proceed 
direct. 

Note .—The South-East Trade is tolerably regular 
among the Samoan, Tonga, Fiji and New Caledonia 
islands, from April to October, but from December 
to March it is very light and uncertain, and north¬ 
westerly winds are frequent. , 

caution. Cyclones sometimes pass over these 
localities from January to March, inclusive. 

Route 1,274. New Zealand to ports in China or 

Ja P an , * moc 

Steer northward to pick up, at about lat. 3U •> 
the route from Sydney as shown below. 

(1) To Yokohama— Route 1,264. 

(2) To Hong King. —Route 1,265. 

(3) To Torres strait.— Route 1,266. 

(4) To Singapore. —Route 1,267. 

Route 1,215.—Reserved as spare. 

Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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(iv) ROUTES FROM ANY OF THE ISLAND GROUPS BETWEEN 
NEW CALEDONIA AND TAHITI, ILES DE LA SOClETfi 


ron „ a i remarks on navigation between the islands. 
WiS the region of the Trade winds, there is no 
difficulty in travelling from east to west, the winds 

being fah- . 

Prnra west to east for short distances a vessel may 
w hut for long distances, as for instance from 
’to Tahiti, or from Tahiti to Pitcairn island, a 
2, el s hould stand southward through the Trade 
£s into the westerly winds; then run down her 
easting and re-enter the Trade winds m about the 
meridian of the island to which bound. 

c ee “ Navigation in the Pacific ocean at the 
beginning of Chapter II., of Section B., Part IV., on 
page 127. 

cautions. Currents .—Particular and constant 
attention must be paid to the current when navigating 
amongst the groups; for, when near the islands, it 
is sometimes deflected and always accelerated. 
Again, most of the islands are so low that it is often 
impossible to see them at night, and ships may be 
driven on the encircling reefs without any warning 
from sounding, the reefs having, in general, very deep 


water close to. 

Currents in barrier reef and atoll openings .—The 
streams in these passages are generally very strong, 
and cannot be calculated upon to turn with high and 
low water. Where a barrier reef is near the shore a 
heavy swell will throw so much water over the reef 
as to cause a constant set out of the opening, and at 
times across the fairway; a knowledge of these facts 
should be borne in mind when navigating such 
localities; an instance of this latter is very marked 
at Papeete, in Tahiti; also at Passe de Taapuna in 
the same island; again at Mururoa; and at many 
other places too numerous to mention. 


Route 1,276. Islands (as above) to Australia or New 
Zealand 

For passage from Tahiti see Route 1,283. 

(1) To Sydney or South Australian ports.— 
Proceed westward on about the parallel of the islands, 
taking full advantage of the Trade wind and the 
favourable current; pass about 150 miles southward 
of New Caledonia and then proceed as directly as 
possible to port, or to Bass strait if bound to South 
Australia. See Route 1,234 for passage through Bass 
strait and to Melbourne and Adelaide; and Route 

(b) (i) for passage from Bass strait to Cape 

(2) To New Zealand. —From islands eastward of 
joe meridian of 170° W. steer westward in the Trade 

m d Unt il that meridian is reached, and thence pro- 
£«t as directly as possible to destination, bearing 
v ®, lnc } that approaching New Zealand a sailing 
ratK sllou ld, especially in winter, keep westward, 
winT’ than eastward of the direct route; westerly 
Trade *** Ukely t0 be ex P erienced southward of the 


(CW Elands (as above) to Cabo de Homos 

Pe Horn) or to South American ports 

Lamm '°rP AB0 DE Hornos or Estrecho de Magal- 
the t’ / rom any of the Pacinc islands stand through 
terlv 1- t0 the southward and then into the wes- 
ProL>a n u S of ^e southern hemisphere; from thence, 
or to 0y great circle to the Estrecho de Magallanes 
s 0uth ° U " d Cabo de Hornos, but do not get to the 
ocean ? rd °* Main route across the Southern 
Rome ,,251). 

Talc .!, 0 Sout h American ports between Puerto 
Trade„• No an d Panama.— Stand through the 
Au,t ':,! nt0 the westerlies to pick up the routes from 
a to the required destination at about long. 

See Section D. Part HI- 


160° W., or westward of that meridian, according to 
starting point. See Routes 1,253 and 1,261 (1) and 
(2). From July to October, however, a direct passage 
southward of Archipel des Tuamoto can usually be 
made, passing Pitcairn island. 

Route 1,278. Islands (as above) to San Francisco 
and British Columbia 

Stand southward (except from Tahiti) and pick 
up Route 1,262 (a) from Sydney via Tahiti, and 
follow it to destination. 


Route 1,279. Fiji to Honolulu 

Stand to the northward through both Trades and 
into the westerly winds northward of the North-East 
Trade, from thence making easting to about long. 
155° W., and from thence proceed direct. 


Route 1,280. Fiji to Tahiti 

Stand through the South-East Trade wind into the 
westerlies, then run down the easting, re-entering 
the Trade wind in long. 150° W. 


Route 1,281. Samoa to the eastward 

When sailing to the eastward it will be found an 
advantage to keep on the southern side of the group, 
where there is not only a favourable current, but the 
winds will be found more regular and calms less 
frequent. 


Route 1,282. Tahiti to Honolulu 

Steer to the northward to cross the equator in 
about long. 147° W., and thence to make the Hawaiian 
islands from the eastward, to ensure the breeze. 

Mote.—Channel between Moorea and Tahiti .—This 
channei should never be used by sailing ships except 
with steady winds from the north-east or south-west, 
as these are the only winds that blow through the 
channel. When there is a fresh breeze from the 
eastward to the northward of Tahiti it is generally 
calm in this channel, and vessels have remained 
becalmed here for days, whilst a fresh breeze pre¬ 
vailed to seaward. 


Route 1,283. Tahiti to Australia and New Zealand 

(1) To Sydney. —Run with the Trade wind, steer¬ 
ing to pass about 150 miles southward of New 
Caledonia; thence proceed as directly as possible 
to destination. See Route 1,276 (1). 

(21 To Wellington. —Run with the Trade wind 
to about long. 170° W., and thence Proceed as 
directly as possible to destination. See Route 
1,276 (2). 

P mites 1.284, 


1.285. and 1,286 .—Reserved as spare. 


Route 1,287. Thursday island to Sydney 

This sailing passage appears not to have been 
mmie very often, and like that from Torres strait to 
Svdnev by the Inner route, was formerly considered 
onlv practicable in the North-West Monsoon-from 
November to February or Ma f ch ' T ^l rst 
after clearing Torres strait, in the North-West Mon- 
25 3 be to take advantage of westerly winds 
for making easting, looking upon immediate progress 
to t he southward as of secondary importance. 

Directions .—When starting to toe eastward from 
West Monsoon, C proceed° by °Raine^lsland entrance. 

dex on pages 357 and 358. 
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Great North-east channel. And havmg dewed the 
Great Barrier reefs or Eastern fields, as the case may 
be, take every advantage of westerly breezes, and 
endeavour to reach a position in ab ° ut , 1 . at - ; r "•« 
long. 156° E., going as much as practicable over tne 
frequented route shown on the chart, and keeping 
an especial look-out when proceeding eastward ot 
the route, into the unexplored space northward ot 
Mellish reef. . , 

Having attained the meridian of 156° E., and thus 
probably far enough to the eastward to take advan¬ 
tage of the South-East Trade, haul on a wind on the 
port tack and try to fetch Mellish reef; great caution 
is necessary when in the neighbourhood of this 
reef, and there is generally a strong westerly set to 
guard against. Pass, if the wind permit, between 
Kenn and Wreck reefs on the east side, and Frederick 
and Saumarez reefs on the west side. 


Should there be too much southing in the tire 
vailing South-East Trade wind to weather Frederick 
reef, pass to the westward of it, and between Sau 
marez and Swain reefs, when a southerly current will 
probably enable a vessel to weather Sandy cape care 
being taken to avoid Breaksea spit and the shoal 
near its eastern edge. 

Note .—As a rule a vessel should be so sailed as 
to close the intermediate passage reefs in the dav 
time, to take a fresh departure, as the current between 
Saumarez and Swain reefs may otherwise seriously 
affect the vessel’s reckoning. 3 

From Sandy cape proceed for Sydney by keeping 
the mainland in sight, to take advantage of the 
southerly current. 


Routes 1,288 to 1,299. —Reserved as spare. 


See Section D. Part III. Index on pages 357 and 358. 














SECTION C. PART III. 

Chapter II 

SAILING SHIP ROUTES FROM SINGAPORE, PORTS 
ON EAST COAST OF ASIA, THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS AND JAPAN 


(i) ROUTES FROM SINGAPORE AND EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO 

For routes from Singapore to ports in the Indian ocean, see Section C., Part II., Chapters II. and IV. 

Route 1,300. Singapore to Sydney 

(a) November to February.—Via Torres strait .— 

Leaving Singapore in the North-West Monsoon, 
between mid-November and mid-February, proceed 
through Banka straat (See Note below) or Karimata 
straat, and enter the Indian ocean by Lombok straat 
or Alas straat, after passing through Sapoedi straat. 

Having reached the Indian ocean, steer to pass 
northward or southward of Timor and thence to 
Torres strait (See also Route 1,206 (2) ); thence take 
Route 1,287 to Sydney. 

Ate.—(1) Near and during the period of change 
from the South-East Monsoon to the North-West 
Monsoon, sailing vessels may be five and six weeks 
in making the passage from Singapore to Banka 
straat. In the month of September H.M. surveying 
vessel Saracen had the South-East Monsoon strong, 
with much rain; about the equinox there were 
several heavy squalls. This monsoon is generally 
supposed to shift about the beginning of October, 
hut during the whole of this month the wind was 
only four hours from the northward, there being a 
succession of calms, light southerly airs, a close 
umggy atmosphere surcharged with electricity, and 
hequent heavy Sumatra squalls or southwesters. 
r 1 .the 9th of November the monsoon shifted with 
ninous gusts. 

These squalls at this season generally take place 
mght, accompanied by heavy rain, thunder and 
Unhung, and are of short duration. 
a,® Directions for the passage southward from 
Jr e wiH be found in Chapter II. of Section C., 

' Se f Index on pages 247 to 251. 
iutn riT !/ t0 O ct °ber .—Follow Route 1.207 (a) 

Leem,/ We ? erl y w inds, and then pass round Cape 
Rontec i P rocee d to Sydney via Bass strait. See 
routes 1,091 (1) ( C)aild (5) (b) and 1.256 (a). 

1,301. Singapore to the Moluccas 
Mi!° Uth , Ward of Borneo in the North-East 
West Monsoo nortdward °f Borneo in the South- 

Wbtn Monsoon (October to May ).— 

He eguatn N orth-East Monsoon blows north of 
°f it/nrAfJ’j tlle North-West Monsoon south 

«f Ontario f 0ug ^ Karimata straat passing east 
! 0 to k ffr- On leaving the strait, steer to pass 
** about in .^nihward of Annie Florence reef 
'Great Snlrite!. southward of Masalembo besar 
^ as dir .a e il a nd; thence proceed to Saleier 
After f y “ P0ssible - 

bv ^aleier straat, Ambon is easily 
BinonW^ Sl , ng southward of Batoe A.ta (Hagedis) 
round ei ‘ an den; if bound to the Ceram sea, 

P*®, after ? outb Point of Boeton eiland and 
!* vi yg pass»,i r , t , 1 , ng the shore of that island, and 
J* f(1 as f. rac ^ an 8* Wangi eilanden, steer north- 
Point f 7 WOni eiland. Thence run for the 
sea ^ 0e * a Banana and thence into the 
Jautio ’ 

t* Wa rci’a h ,i currcnt s in this locality set to the 
10 Reward a / c , ver y strong. If n vessel has been 
Stg * of l hc north point of Uocroc (Huru) 
melton o. Pan ///, !ndex on me 357 and 


eiland, it is best to pass to the southward of tha 
island, and then through Manipa straat to the Ceram 
sea. 

(b) South-West Monsoon (May to September ).— 
At this season, when the South-West Monsoon 
blows north or the equator, and the South-East 
Monsoon south of it, run south of the Anamba and 
Great Natuna islands, and then between the Royal 
Charlotte and Louisa shoals, taking care to avoid 
the dangerous shoals bordering the Borneo coast, 
and also the being set to leeward of Balambangan 
island by the northerly current which prevails in the 
South-West Monsoon. Having made Balambangan 
island, haul round its north point, and steer through 
Balabac strait into the Sulu sea, then through Sibutu 
passage or one of the passages of the Sulu archi¬ 
pelago, cross the Celebes sea for the north point of 
Celebes island, and then work south through Molucca 
sea. 

For alternative route as far as Balabac strait during 
the South-West Monsoon, see Route 1,302 (b). 

For a description of the various straits and passages 
mentioned in (a) and (b) above, as well as for 
directions for working through them, see Chapter 
II. of Section C., Part II., and Index on page 247. 

caution. —Mariners are warned that a strong 
north-west set is experienced in the southern part of 
the Palawan passage westward and north-westward 
of Balabac and North Balabac strait during the height 
of the North-East Monsoon. 

Route 1,302. Singapore to the Sulu sea 

See Route 1,127 (1) (a) (i) and (ii) for directions 
for Singapore strait; bound eastward these should 
be taken in reverse. 

The main route is via Balabac strait, to which the 
passage is varied according to season; the passage 
may also be made by proceeding southward through 
Karimata or Caspar straten, through the Java sea, 
and northward through Macassar strait, but this is 
not recommended except in October and November. 

(a) North-East Monsoon (October to May)-Via 
Balabac strait.- In December, January and February, 
do not leave the entrance of Singapore strait in 
strong north-east winds, but anchor on the "falhoms 
chore under Pulau Remuma, m 9 or 10 fathoms 
(\6 m 5 or 19 m 3). In those months gales often occur 
with thick weather, the rain lasting two or three days 
and the south-south-eastward current outside attains 
a rate of 24 or 3 knots. A vessel leaving the strait 

strength to about 1£ knots. 

passages are as follows.— 

358, and Part II. hukx on pag « 349 and 350. 
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(i) Channel between Great Natuna and South 

fScSNatuna island, passing southward of M,da, 

mornh, MSZS+ 

S?«S5£ f TaUd 

and* rain and then hauls round to south-west and 
south Wo^ng moderately for 24 hours, By taking 
advantage of these changes the Subi islands may be 

ea if ly afte? t a5riving in the vicinity of Midai (Low) 

island, nearly in the fairway south-westward of 
Great Natuna island, the wind continue easterly, 
steer to the northward on the starboard tack, passing 
westward of Midai island, and keeping not less than 
3 miles from its south-western side to avoid the shoal 
water extending 2\ miles from it. Pass about 5 miles 
westward of Noord Hooiberg, as the coral reels 
about that island extend fully 3 miles from its south¬ 
west side, with least known depths of 3J fathoms 
( 6 m 8 ). Vessels are not recommended to pass between 
Noord Hooiberg and Midai island, on account of 
the Diana reefs, which extend some 14 miles north¬ 
ward of Midai. There would be no danger, however 
if the wind permits of a vessel laying through, and 
passing 4 or 5 miles southward of Noord Hooiberg 
and Postiljon rocks, thus giving a wide berth to 
Diana reefs, provided those objects are available 
for cross bearings. The channel southward of 
Midai island is preferable is a vessel can lay through. 

If bearing up, after passing Noord Hooiberg there 
will be no difficulty in working towards the south 
point of Great Natuna, as that island, when ap¬ 
proached from the south-west, shelters against the 
strong south-west current of the monsoon. Off its 
southern shore at night, in fine weather, the wind is 
off the land, but the south and south-east shore 
should not be approached nearer than 6 or 7 miles, 
on account of the off-lying dangers. 

(ii) Koti passage and Serasan passage. —If fetching 
to leeward of Subi islands with a northerly wind take 
Koti passage, between Pulau Panjang and Serasan 
island. The Serasan passage is also safe when either 
side is kept aboard, to avoid Haynes shoal, the 
3^-fathoms (6 m 4) patch in the fairway. The current 
among these islands is more regular than in Api 
passage, where it sets in various directions, and with 
considerable velocity south-westward from 16 to 19 
hours at a time; for large vessels any of the other 
passages are preferable to this, as great caution and 
perseverance are requisite in working through. 
When using it, keep the Borneo coast aboard, in 
10 to 11 fathoms (18 m 3 to 20 m l) water, to avoid the 
current and to profit by the land winds. (See direc¬ 
tions helow under (iii). 

In taking Koti passage give Pulau Panjang a good 
berth to avoid the reef which surrounds it, and 
extending off its south-west end. The winds amongst 
these islands and as far eastward as the meridian of 
Tanjong Sirik are generally from north to north- 
north-west. The passage cleared, proceed to the 
north-eastward; endeavouring, if not certain of the 
longitude, to make the Royal Charlotte, or Luoisa 
reef, whichever is the weathermost, by running on 
its parallel of latitude; and as the currents appear 
to be influenced by the prevailing winds, a set in the 
direction in which it is blowing should be antici¬ 
pated, the velocity of the current being proportionate 
to the force of the wind. Having made either the 
Royal Charlotte or Louisa reefs, or passing in mid¬ 
channel between them, steer to the eastward for 
about 100 miles towards Balabac strait, and through 
it to the Sulu sea. See China sea Pilot, Vol. II and 
Eastern Archipelago Pilot, Vol. I., for the western 
approaches to, and passage through Balabac strait 


(Hi) Borneo coast-Api passage.—Directions — It 
will frequently be found convenient for a K 
vessel to keep tolerably close to the coast of Born ? 8 
especially when working to the windward aesi™ 
the north-east monsoon, as favourable tidal 1 
will be found near the shore when a strong curre? 
is running to the southward some distance from ? 
Between the Masa Tiga eilanden and Tan?? 
Bangkai, lat. 0° 21' N., long. 108° 55' E stanH 
towards the coast, guided by sounding, into’7 i 
fathoms ( 12 m 8 or 11“0); farther out? between ? 
Greig shoals and Pilau Datoe, the depths are fm! 
13 to 16 fathoms (23 m 8 to 29“3). m 

Small vessels may pass in safety between Pulau 
Temaju and the mainland, the channel being a mile 
wide with depths of 7 fathoms (12 m 8). e 

Between Pulau Temaju and Pulau Semesa stand 
towards the coast into 7 fathoms (12 m 8) and pass on 
either side of Pulau Baru; avoiding the shoal off the 
north extreme. Northward of Pulau Semesa the 
channel is clear as far as Tanjong Batu Belat lat 
0° 49' N., long. 108° 51' E., excepting the’two 
charted patches of 4£ and fathoms (7“8 and 8 m 2V 
abreast this point the depths decrease suddenly to 
the shore bank, from 13 fathoms (23 m 8) to 8 and 2 
fathoms (14 m 6 and 3 m 7), and must be guarded 
against; thence it is advisable to pass between 
Pulau Kabung and the 2£-fathom (4“1) shoals in 
the fairway. 

The Boeroeng eilanden may be boldly approached 
from the westward; large sailing vessels had better 
pass outside them, but smaller craft may often, with 
advantage, pass between them, taking care to avoid 
charted dangers. 

(b) South-West Monsoon (May to September).— 
Via Balabac strait. —First proceed to Api passage as 
described below and thence, with a fair wind, on the 
track shown on the charts parallel to the Borneo 
coast, as far as Balabac strait, and thence into the 
Sulu sea. 

Directions.—Singapore to Tanjong Api. —As far 
northward as the north entrance of Singapore strait, 
the tidal streams are tolerably regular, but some 
miles off-shore a current will be found setting about 
north-north-west in the South-West Monsoon; its 
greatest strength will be experienced between Pulau 
Tioman and the Anamba islands. 

In order to obviate the effect of this set or current, 
it is considered prudent to make good the course for 
Pulau Mendarik (Saddle island) from Singapore 
strait, by which, should light airs prevail, the option 
will be afforded of steering either between Pengibu 
(Victory) and Kayu Ara (Barren) islands, or south 
of Kayu Ara island, thus avoiding Acasta rock. 
This caution may appear unnecessary, the distance 
between Kayu Ara and Dumdum (Camel) islands 
being 33 miles; but a little consideration will satisfy 
the navigator that, upon the course shaped to 
counteract the current, running strong in the vicinity 
of these islands (to the north-eastward as near as 
could be determined by the lines of scum viewed 
from the summit of Kayu Ara island), he would not, 
even with a fair wind, pass more than 10 miles to 
windward of Pengibu and Kayu Ara islands, un 
leaving Kayu Ara island, shape course, allowing tor 
a northerly set, to pass well to the southward ot a • 
Pierre (or St. Petrus) islands (now lighted) and m 
keep St. Pierre light, whilst in sight, bearing 
which will lead about 2 miles southward of Mer 
dung rock, the latter 8 feet (2 nl 4) above water. 

Voter.—The depths from St. Pierre rock, and m 
the direct course for Tanjong Api, range be 
20 and 15 fathoms (36 m 6 and 27“4), and if approacn 
ing this point the first sounding under 13 ta , 
(23 m 8) at night should be deemed the warning. By oa >- 
as the land is neared the vessel’s position ™ ay . j 
be determined, and there is no danger far o y 
. • • ■ See Directions under 


See Section D. Part III. Index 


li miles from the point, 
(a) (iii), above. 
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„ South channel and Mallawalle strait 

Bang Ransuev island and Borneo, are sometimes 
be Thi vessels navigating to the ports on the north- 
used by w Bor neo; they are somewhat intricate 

e S demand careful navigation, being for the greater 
3 ft bounded by dangers. Balabac main channel 
P art „ “mended in preference to either of these 
lUS bebg considered much safer. See Eastern 
Archipelago, Vol. I. for a description and directions 

f °/ G f ^Alttnatiferoute.-Via Macassar strait (Octo¬ 
ber or November only). Proceed southward to pass 
through Caspar or Karimata straten, and thence east- 
th ?a through the Java sea to Macassar strait, there 
S?„ the ?? Firs, Eastern passage ” and following it 
to the Sulu sea. See Chapter II. of Section C„ 
Part II., and Index on pages 247 to 251. 


Route 1,303. Singapore to Manila 

fa) North-East Monsoon (October to May).— 
Take Route 1,302 (a) as far as the entrance to Balabac 
otmit and continue thence to the northward by the 
?£an” pSge ! between the 100 Whom (182"9) 
line westward of Palawan island and that of the off- 
Mm fo"gronndl a channel about 40 miles in width, 
except towards the southern end, where, between the 
Royal Captain shoal and the edge of the Palawan 
bank, it is 28 miles wide. This is the most dangerous 
part of the channel. From the northern end of 
the Palawan passage, in about lat. 11 N., work 

northward to Manila, hugging the coast by short 
boards when possible. See Caution m Route 1301 (b) 

(b) South-West Monsoon (June to October. 

From Singapore, take Route 1.302 (b) to Tanjong 
Api, the north-western point of Borneo, and then 
proceed directly along the coast and trough the 
Palawan passage with a fair wind to destination. 

Or as an alternative route, pass southward of the 
Anamba and Great Natuna islands and between the 
Royal Charlotte and Louisa reefs, to pick up the 
Palawan route off Balabac strait. 

Navigational notes .—For description and direc 
for leaving Singapore when bound eastward see 
Route 1,127 (1) (a) (i) and (ii), which should be 
taken in reverse. . • 

Working through Palawan passage .—Working 
through the Palawan passage and having conformed 
to the directions given for making the south-west 
end of Palawan, in fine weather endeavour to make 
in-shore boards in the afternoon, for the sun 
being astern of the vessel, the patches lying ne 
edge of the bank will generally be distinguished from 
the masthead in ample time to tack. I n , 4 ^ 

weather, also during heavy rains, these patches nave 
been observed imparting a very distinct yel 
hue to the surface of the water. It is most de 
to get soundings before dark in order that ag 
departure may be made for the night. On S 
the in-shore board, be prepared to tack immediately 
on getting the first indication of the shore oamc, 
which a vessel is likely to come suddenly into sound 

Approaching Balabac and Palawan 
wind be well to the southward, and the weath 
thick, Balabac island may be approached sufficiently 
near, in order to obtain a good observatio 
land; but caution is necessary not to go 
12 miles of it, as soundings of 26 and 2 
(47 m 6 and 36 m 6) extend that distance opr > in a 
tcrly direction from the peak, having shoal patches 
immediately inside them. If the wind loiand 
westward, with thick cloudy weather, 
should not be approached nearer than 30 t 

westerly winds usually force a strong easte y 
through the passages. . . linimm i 

OIT the south-west end of Palawan,it 1S ^ w vr w ' 
Particularly in squalls, for the wind to veer to n. 
and sometimes N.W., blowing with wolencc. 
Placing the vessel on a lee shore with respect to tn 
*hoals inside the edge of the bank. _ 

See Section D. Part HI- 


This weather generally prevails off Palawan about 
September and October, rendering it uncertain and 
difficult to make the narrowest part of the channel, 
owing to the land being obscured; especially if the 
position of the vessel has not been checked by 
observations. Under these circumstances, it is 
advisable to proceed with caution, arranging if 
possible so as to pass the Royal Captain shoal 
during daylight. 


Route 1,304. Singapore to Hong Kong and China 
ports to the northward 

During the North-East Monsoon make the passage 
either on the Main route (not recommended); via 
the Palawan passage; or alternatively, southward 
through Karimata straat, and thence southward of 
Borneo and through Saleier straat, to join the 
“ Second Eastern passage ” in the Banda sea See 
Chapter II. of Section C., Part II. Near the change 
of monsoon take the Inner route. See (1) (b) (u) 
below. 

In the South-West Monsoon take the Main route 
between April and June, but in the strength of the 
monsoon use the Inner route. In the latter part of 
the monsoon the Palawan passage is recommended 
as strong south-going currents begin to prevail on 
the Main route. 


(1) To Hong Kong. 

(a) North-East Monsoon. 

(i) Main route (not recommended). -Pa;s between 
Anamba and Natuna islands and thence between 
the Charlotte and Vanguard banks; from this point 
follow the track between the Paracels and Maccles¬ 
field bank as the general direction, and thence to 
Hong Kong. 

(ii) Inner route (Near the change of monsoons — 
For description see (1) (b) (ii) below. 

(Hi) Palawan passage route (In the strength of the 
monsoon .-Take Route 1,303 (a) as far as lat. 11 N 
and on reaching the northern end of Palawan island 
keep eastward, so as to work up the coast ofLuzon 
oast Manila to Cape Bolinao, or even as far as Cape 
Bojeador. From either point make direct f ° r R ^° I i® 
Kong passing to leeward of Pratas reef. See Routes 
1 318 and 1,301 (b) for Cautions and anchorages. 

’ Notes—In working along the Luzon coast, par¬ 
ticularly about dawn and sunset, less sea and much 
fighter winds will be experienced by hugpmg; the 
coast by short boards, and at times even land breezes 
may very facilitate progress; bu, m the attempt to 
Snder these available, great caution should be 
observed, particularly between Cape Bofinao and 
Cape Bojeador, as several dangers are said to exist 
in this locality near the shore. 

The first strong gust of the monsoon will be ex- 

will at ° ,| i e b . shores backed by mountains, either 

?mo„a y ihfgtoup”^Athwart of Luzon -here are 
Among tne & r easilv avoided, and no 

anH 8 nt times light winds prevail, enabling a well- 
under Route 1,332. 

out. 

Index on pages 357 and J5«. 
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Proceed southward to pass 
straten or Karimata ^*' S "L eastward 

dangers southward of eit . Saleier straat 

*— 

field bank, from whence easterly ».nds w,U be 
experienced to Hong Kong. ^ u/ 0 <-t 

(ii) Inner route (In the strength ofth? 

Monsoon). —Follow the steam ship route from 
Singapore to Hong Kong, Route 689 (b) ( 1 ). 

Approaching Hong Kong, endeavour to make the 
Great Ladrone or Man shan island bearing about 
000°, then steer between it and Gap rock or Man 
mi chau of the Kaipong islands; thence between 
Lingting and the Lema islands, and through Lema 
channefinto West Lamma channel. After the middle 
of August, when easterly winds are likely to preva 
several days together, as they are more or less at all 
seasons, it will be necessary to make the north-east 
head of the Lema islands, and proceed in by Lema 
channel towards West Lamma channel. East Lamma 
channel is also safe in both monsoons, for although 
the water is deep, if the wind fall light anchorage 
can be obtained, and there is little or no tide. 

Note —North-easterly and westerly gales blowing 
out of Tongking gulf, with dark weather and rain 
have been experienced on this route, causing danger 
of being driven among the Paracel reefs; but such 
gales are not frequent, and if the land be kept in 
sight all the time, the sea will be found to be smooth, 
and anchorage may be obtained if required. 

(iii) Palawan passage route (In the latter part of 
the South-West Monsoon) —In the vicinity of Pulau 
Sapatu, strong south-going currents begin to prevail, 
with light northerly winds, variable airs and calms, 
beginning in the middle of October, by which many 
vessels have been delayed for several days, and have 
made no progress to the northward. Fresh winds 
from the southward have been met with, even so late 
as November 1st, but these instances are rare. In 
consequence of this, the Palawan passage is recom¬ 
mended during these months (October and 
November), 

Steer north of Pengibu (Victory) island, and 
between Great Natuna and Soebi (Subi) islands; 
thence proceed as directed for sailing vessels taking 
this route in the North-East Monsoon. See (1) (a) 
(iii) above. 

(2) To PORTS NORTHWARD OF HONG KONG. 

(a) North-East Monsoon. 

(i) Palawan passage route. —Proceed as in (1) (a) 
(iii) as far as Cape Bolinao, and then continue to 
work up the coast of Luzon, and through the Balin- 
tang channel. Thence proceed up the east coast of 
Formosa, and thence to destination. 

See Notes under (1) (a) (iii). 

(ii) Alternative route.—Take (1) (a) (iv) above, 
following the Second Eastern passage to destination’. 

(Hi) The Inner route.— Take this route near the 
change of the monsoon as far as Hong Kong and 
thence proceed northward along the coast of China 
to destination. See (1) (b) (ii) above for description. 

(°) SoMf-West Monsoon.— Take either (1) (b) (i) 
or (2) (a) (m) above as far as Hong Kong, and thence 
continue along the China coast to destination; or 

above ^ ° f ^ inonsoon ’ take ( 2 ) ( a ) (0 
See Section D. Part III. 


Route 1,305. Singapore to Saigon 

(a) South-West Monsoon .—In this monsoon th„ 
winds in Singapore strait are between southeast 
and west, and sailing vessels will have no difficult, 
in getting through to the eastward. 

Having cleared the strait, steer to pass westward 
of Pulau Condore, and thence along the edge of th 
bank fronting the delta of the Mekong or Cambodia 
river, extending to the mouth of the Saigon river 

Strong freshets run out of these rivers during this 
monsoon, and join the north-easterly current 
whereby vessels are obliged to keep the edge of the 
bank aboard to prevent being set to leeward of CaD 
St. Jacques (Cape St. James). Keep sounding 
continuously while steering along the edge of the 
bank, so as to remain in not less than 10 fathoms 
(18 m 3). Should the water begin to shoal, haul off 
to the eastward, when it will soon deepen, as the 
depths are fairly regular. Continue along the edge 
of the bank in these depths until Cap St. Jacques 
bears less than 030°, when course may be steered as 
requisite for the entrance to Saigon and a Pilot 
embarked. 

(b) North-East Monsoon .—Take Route 1,302 (a) (i), 
(ii), or (iii) until clear of the Natuna islands, and then 
steer north-eastward until reaching to about long. 
112° E.; after which stand across the China sea to 
make Cap St. Jacques, or preferably the land to 
windward of that cape, to avoid being set to leeward 
by the prevailing current. 

Notes .—From lat. 7° N. until about 70 miles 
eastward of the mouths of the Mekong or Cambodia 
river, a strong current will be found setting to the 
south-west governed considerably by the prevailing 
winds, for when strong gales blow in the early part 
of this monsoon, the south-westerly current is 
stronger, and often runs at a rate of 3 knots. The 
tidal streams are regular, and set strong near the 
Cochin-China coast during both monsoons. 

In the latter part of March and April an easterly 
wind is often found eastward of the Anamba islands, 
that will take a vessel to Pulau Condore; thence 
work to Cap St. Jacques westward of that island, 
keeping towards the Cambodia coast, which is very 
low, and can seldom be seen at night. 

From abreast the mouths of the Mekong or Cam¬ 
bodia river, the ebb stream will be found setting to 
windward, greatly assisting vessels standing in-shore; 
but they should not stand near these mouths 
during the flood stream, and on no account shoal 
the water to less than 12 fathoms (21“9) in the night. 
Sounding should never be neglected when standing 
towards this low land, which may be seen from a 
distance of about 10 miles in clear weather. 

The North-East Monsoon often blows very strong 
on the parallel of Pulau Sapatu, and between it and 
the Cochin-China coast, in December, January, 
February and sometimes March, continuing tor tw 
or three days with a heavy sea and strong curre , 
the sky being generally thick and hazy throughout- 
A gradual rise in the barometer is a sure indie 
of an increase in the strength of the monsoon 
Should the monsoon prove too strong to contenu 
against, bear up for Pulau Condore, wherei 80- 
shelter will be found, and anchor. See Chin 
Pilot, Vol. I. 

At about 90 miles from the coast, the wind in 
settled weather usually hauls to east-north- 
east at about 1600 hours, continuing all mgm « . 
and puffy. This is the time to stand m-sh > 
although as far to leeward as the meridian 
St. Jacques, with the ebb tide under the lee, _ . ^ 
will be to windward of Cape Ti Oan (Wa ) 
morning. 

Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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Route 1,306- Singapore to Bangkok 

/ I South-Went Monsoon— In this monsoon, the 
■L prevail between south-east and west in Singa- 
Win ° strait and therefore sailing vessels will have no 
difficulty in making to the eastward. 

Having cleared the strait, shape course for Pulau 
Redans and thence keep the western shore of the 
of Thailand (Siam) aboard, passing inside 
Pulau Lozin and Koh (Goh) Krah. 


(b) North-East Monsoon—Take Route 1,302 (a) (i), 
J o r (jii) until clear of the Natuna islands, and then 
proceed in a north-easterly direction to about long. 
Ill 0 or 112° E. This can be done easily, as the wind 
is invariably from north to north-north-west as far 
as the meridian of Tanjong Sirik, when it generally 
veers to the north-eastward. Then stand across the 
China sea to Pulau Obi. Little or no current will be 
experienced until lat. 6° or 7° N. is gained; then it 
will be found setting strongly to the south-westward, 
governed to a large extent by the prevailing winds. 


Note. —In April and May the best passages to the 
Gulf of Thailand (Siam) are made by keeping the 
Malay coast aboard; but expect squalls, calms and 
rain; a weak current begins to set north-eastward 
about this period. 

Routes 1,307 and 1,308 .—Reserved as spare. 

Route 1,309. Eastern archipelago to China 

Generally the various routes, according to season, 
are described in Chapter II. of Section C., Part II., 
in which a through-route index is also included. 

Passing northward through the straits westward 
of Borneo, usually May to September, join Route 
1,304 (1) (b) from Singapore to Hong Kong and 
China ports to the northward. 

Between November and April the “ Second 
Eastern passage” is recommended (see Route 1,136 
to 1,138). The “First Eastern passage” can be 
considered in October and November, but it appears 
to have few advantages and a number of disadvan¬ 
tages. 


(ii) ROUTES FROM BANGKOK OR SAIGON 


Route 1,310. Bangkok or Saigon to Hong Kong or 
ports to the northward 

(a) North-east Monsoon. —To attempt to work 
northward, especially in the full strength of the 
monsoon, is certain to prove very tedious, and 
therefore stand south-eastward to the Natuna islands 
to join Route 1,304 (1) (a) (iii) or, near the change 
of monsoon, Route 1,304 (1) (a) (ii), if bound to 
Hong Kong; if bound to ports north of Hong Kong 
take Route 1,304 (2) (a) (i) or (iii). 

Consideration should be given to taking Route 
1,304 (1) (a) (iv) or 1,304 (2) (a) (ii). 

(b) South-West Monsoon. —Having cleared the 
Gulf of Thailand (Siam) if from Bangkok, follow 
generally the directions given in Route 1,304 (1) (b) 
or(2)(b). 

Route 1,311. Bangkok to Singapore 

(a) North-East Monsoon. —From Bangkok, the 
passage down the gulf will frequently be shortened 
in the North-East Monsoon, by sighting Kusrovie 
rock {Lat. 11 0 07' N., Long. 102 0 46' E.) and passing 
between Goh (Koh) Tang and Phu Kwok (Koh 
Tron). Thence keep well to the eastward of Pulau 
Panjang, and if bound to Singapore the passage will 
be made quicker by steering well out into the China 
sea; thence to pass about 20 miles eastward of 
Pulau Tenggol, and eastward of Pulau Aur; from 
the latter, steer for Gunong Palali (Barbukit), so as 
to allow for the southerly current setting across the 
strait; but see also Route 1,315 (a). 

caution. Approaching Pulau Tioman at night 
or in thick weather, a good look-out should be kept 
and allowance made for the current setting to the 
south-westward, as vessels have several times been 
° u , nd close to the north end of that island when the 
reckoning has placed them well to the eastward of it. 
Jty South-West Monsoon.— Keep the western shore 
°P Thailand (Siam) aboard, passing inside 
„ . Perhentian and Redang islands, Pulau Kapas 
u ■ au Tenggol. Southward of Pulau Kapas, 
T i P m-shore to avoid current, passing inside the 
S H,? an , grou P> Pulau Sri Buat (Siribuat) and Pulau 
a(W. t ^ ence proceed to Singapore strait, taking 
brl, nta8e ? f the tidal streams and the land and sea 
raonsoo W k' C h P reva d during settled weather in this 

Sjh^f'^The in-shore channel extending from Pulau 
chain ° f Pulau Sri Buat (Siribuat), and formed by a 
is an j elands and rocks parallel to the mainland, 
and^n° d and safe one, having but few hidden dangers, 
Se a p°j°d anchorage all the way through. See China 

See Section D. Part III. 


Route 1,312. Saigon to Singapore 

(a) North-East Monsoon. —From Saigon, when 
off Cap St. Jacques, shape a course to pass eastward 
of Pulau Condore, and thence direct to make Pulau 
Aur. From Pulau Aur to Singapore proceed accord¬ 
ing to directions as from Hong Kong (Route 1,315 
(a)). 

(b) South-West Monsoon. 

(i) Direct route—See (ii) below for, probably, the 
better route. 

From Saigon many good passages have been made 
by keeping the Cambodia coast aboard as far as the 
Brothers, westward of Pulau Condore or Pulau Obi, 
and then crossing the Gulf of Thailand (Siam) with 
a strong north-westerly wind until the Malay coast 
is reached. From Pulau Kapas (Lat. 5° 10' N.), 
follow the directions given in Route 1,311 (b) from 
Bangkok to Singapore in this monsoon. 

(ii) Alternative route.— The passage eastward of 
Great Natuna island is, however, considered to be, 
generally speaking, better, especially for large vessels, 
and is as follows:— 

After leaving Saigon, and being off Cap St. Jacques 
(Cape St. James), steer to the south-westward until 
the regular monsoon breaks the vessel off to the 
south-east. This may be accomplished by taking 
every advantage of the north and north-east winds, 
which frequently blow at night, and in some parts 
of the day, within a short distance of the coast. These 
local winds often carry vessels 40 or 50 miles south- 
westward of Pulau Condore without any interruption. 

While standing to the south-eastward the full 
strength of the north-easterly current will be met 
with about the Charlotte bank; it gradually decreases 
and becomes slightly favourable when north-eastward 
of the Great Natuna island. In this locahty south¬ 
easterly and easterly winds will generally be met 
with, and fast sailing vessels frequently pass through 
the channel between Soebi (Subi) and Midai islands 
(China Sea Pilot, Vol. II.), and into Singapore strait 
There is now a light on Soebi kechil, on the south 
side of the channel between Soebi islands and Great 
Natuna island; this channel is safe for all classes ot 
vessel. 

Strong westerly winds, with rain, frequently blow 
during the early part of this monsoon, and. from this 
cause or from proceeding 2 or 3 eastward ot Great 
Natuna island with scant southerly winds after 
leaving the Cambodia coast, dull sailing vessels have 
often made the northern part of Borneo about the 
meridian of Tanjong Sirik. When this is the‘ CM*, 
make for Api passage (see Route 1,302 (a) (m), ) 
Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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keeping the north-west coast of Borneo aboard from 
Tanjong Api southward until the Boeroeng eilanden 
are reached. This will be accomplished without 
difficulty, for strong land and sea breezes prevail, 
and the current is weaker near the coast. (Many 
vessels, through leaving the coast of Borneo too 
soon, have fetched no higher than Pulau Aur or 
Pulau Tioman). 

Leaving the Boeroeng eilanden, pass either north¬ 
ward or southward of the Tambelan islands. Should 
the wind be scant from the south-west after leaving 
these islands, endeavour to make Mapor (Panjang) 
eiland, off the east side of Bintan eiland. 


Notes.—' The current in the offing runs strongly to 
the northward and through Api passage. Vessels 
coming through this passage should keep the northern 
side, when possible, towards Meroendoeng (Merun- 
dun’g) eiland, and not shoal at night to less than 13 
fathoms (23 m 8) water on the southern side between 
Tanjong Datoe and Tanjong Api; the latter point 
has shoals steep-to at 1$ miles off, but beyond that 
distance there is not less than 5 fathoms (9 m l) between 
it and Tanjong Datoe. Vessels should be ready to 
anchor in the passage or off any other part of the 
coast, as the tidal streams are greatly influenced by 
the current, which often changes without warning. 
Route 1,313 .—Reserved as spare. 


(iii) ROUTES FROM PORTS IN CHINA 


Route 1,314. China (or Japan) to the Indian ocean 

This route gives a general summary of the principal 
passages from China to the Indian ocean most 
frequently used by sailing vessels. Detailed directions 
for these passages will be found elsewhere in this 
book as follows:— 

Passages through the China sea southward bound .— 
In (b) below and Route 1,315, Hong Kong to 
Singapore; Route 1,325, Shanghai to the southward 
along the China coast; and Routes 1,330, 1,331, 
1,332 and 1,334 from Manila. 

Passages from Singapore. —In Routes 1,203 to 
1,209 inclusive, and in Chapter II. of Section C., 
Part II. 

Passages through the Eastern archipelago.—la. 
Chapter II. of Section C., Part II. 

Passages from the Eastern archipelago into the 
Indian ocean— In Routes 1,203 to 1,211 inclusive. 

(a) General summary of routes from China (or 
Japan) to the Indian ocean.— There are three principal 
routes as follows. 

(i) The Western route.— This passes through the 
China sea westward of the Philippine islands and of 
Borneo to Soenda (Sunda) straat through the Eastern 
Archipelago either direct, or via Singapore; the 
selection of which alternative to follow depends to a 
great degree on the final destination to be reached. 

(ii) The Eastern route. —This route passes eastward 
of the Philippine islands, and then via Djailolo passage, 
or the Molucca sea into the Ceram and Banda seas. 
Thence it continues to Ombai straat, or to one of 
the central passages (Alas, Lombok or Bali straten). 
If bound to Torres strait the passage from the Banda 
sea would be as described in Route 1,316, Hong Kong 
to Torres strait, and Port Darwin. 

(iii) The Central route.— This route passes west¬ 
ward of the Philippine islands but eastward of Borneo 
through Macassar strait, and thence to one of the 
central passages (Alas, Lombok or Bali straten). 
Alternatively a vessel, after leaving Macassar strait, 
may stand westward through the Java sea to enter 
the Indian ocean through Soenda straat. 

Note. —Of the three routes above, (i) and (iii) are 
those usually employed by vessels from southern 
ports of China (Hong Kong, etc.); (iii) for vessels 
from Manila, southern Philippine ports, or eastern 
ports of Borneo, southward bound; and (ii) for 
vessels from northern ports of China (Shanghai, etc.), 
or from Japan; also from southern ports of China 
in the strength of the South-West Monsoon. 

(b) Seasonal variation of the routes from ports in 
Southern China. 

(i) North-East Monsoon (September to February). 
—Pass between Macclesfield bank and the Paracel 
islands and reefs, then about 60 miles eastward of 
Pulau Sapatu (borrowing to the eastward where the 
winds are more favourable), and between Anamba 
and Natuna islands to Banka straat or Gaspar 
straten; thence continue to Soenda straat. See (7) (a) 
and (b) of the Index to Chapter II. of Section C., 
Part II. on page 250. 

See Section D. Part III. 


(ii) South-West Monsoon. 

March, April or the early part of May—China 
sea route. —Leaving the coast of China in these 
months, stand over to the coast of Luzon and proceed 
through Palawan passage, along the coast of Borneo, 
through Api passage, past Pengiki besar eiland and 
through Karimata straat; then close round Noord- 
wachter (North Watcher) and direct to Soenda 
straat. On this route easterly winds, without calms, 
but with fine weather, and a smooth sea are likely 
to be experienced. 

End of April or beginning of May.—Alternative to 
the above.—Macassar strait route. —Leaving China 
at this time, an alternative route is to stand towards 
Macclesfield bank and then follow the Central 
route (see (a) (iii) above) as follows:— 

From near Macclesfield bank, stand south-eastward 
to join the Central route at Verde Island passage or 
Mindoro strait. See (9) (a), (b) and (c) of the Index 
to Chapter II. of Section C., Part II. on page 251. 

Middle of May to end of July—Eastern route.— 
Leaving China in these months, cross the China sea, 
pass through Balintang channel to join the Eastern 
route. See (8) (a), (b) and (c) of the Index to Chapter 
II. of Section C., Part II. on page 250. 

August—China sea route— Leaving China in 
August, stand towards Hainan island, cross the 
Tongking gulf, and work down the coast of China 
with the land and sea breezes, as far as Cape Varella 
or Cape Padaran. Then cross to the coast of Borneo, 
tacking as necessary to clear any reefs, and work 
along that coast and through Karimata or Gaspar 
straten to Soenda straat. See Chapter II. of Section 
C., Part II. 

Route 1,315. Hong Kong to Singapore 

(a) North-East Monsoon.—October to March.— 
After clearing the land from Hong Kong, steer to 
pass between the Macclesfield bank and the Paracel 
reefs, and thence to pass eastward or westward ot 
Pulau Cecir de Mer and the Catwick islands. Thence, 
passing westward of Charlotte bank and the Anamba 
islands, steer to make Pulau Aur. 

Departing from Pulau Aur, bring it to bear about 
360° or less when disappearing; if the weather is 
clear, Groote Bintanberg and Pulau ^ur may 
seen together, but this seldom happens, lhe i 
of the eastern slope of Kleine Bintanberg m 
with the western summit of Groote Bintanberg, • 
ing 182°, leads nearly one mile eastward ot N 
patch. 

In making the entrance at night, if the P 0 ^. 1 ’?. 11 
be known, stand on boldly for Horsburgh g > 
making allowance for the set of the stream, 
when the light is seen, steer so as to pass from aou 
one to 2 miles northward of it. 

In slightly hazy weather, with Pulau Aur 
appearing astern, bearing 360° or less, be 
course between 192° and 204 which g tt j ng 
requisite if the north-easterly-going stream 
Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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, oineapore strait. The depths will decrease 
out,° i steering southward, and the low land will 
regularly t0 t ^ e wes tward when in depths 

P f0 , bab y i 8 to 20 fathoms (32 m 9 to 36”6); if so, coast 
offr0r ?r at a distance of about 13 miles, until Bukit 
alon f!‘ I sighted. If in any doubt about the position, 
TWa Tnth of from 10 to 12 fathoms (18»3 to 21“9) 
be obtained, either haul off the land or anchor. 

H „ v jn 2 made the entrance to Singapore strait, 
proceed as described in Route 1,127 (1) (a) (i) and 

Note- In March, during the latter part of this 
monsoon the winds are steady from the eastward, 
the weather settled and the current weak. In April, 
he prevailing winds are also from the eastward, 
but are much lighter and accompanied with calms 
and squally weather; from the latter end of this 
month to about the middle of May the monsoon 
gradually breaks up. 

caution. Should the weather be thick, and a 
fresh breeze blowing, when near Pulau Aur, round 
to under its lee, and wait a convenient time to bear 
up for the strait. The current between this island 
and the east point of Bintan eiland sets about south- 
south-east, by which it often happens that vessels 
leaving Pulau Aur steer too much to the southward, 
and are swept with the current and the easterly-going 
stream coming out of Singapore strait so far to the 
leeward of Bintan eiland that they have been obliged 
to proceed round it, and come up through Riouw 
straat. See Route 1,125. 

(b) South-West Monsoon. 

! (i) March, April, and May. —From the southern 

ports of China, or from Manila, make for the passage 
between Palawan island and the off-lying reefs, at a 
point in about lat. 11° 30' N., long. 118° 30' E., and 
thence make south-westward through the Palawan 
passage, and then on a mean course roughly parallel 
to the coast of Borneo along the pecked line shown 
°n the charts. 

Pass through one of the passages through the 
South Natuna islands, and stand across to the 
entrance to Singapore strait. Thence proceed as in 
Route 1,127 ( 1 ) (a) (i) and (ii). 

Notes.— Approaching Singapore strait make sure 
y,°ur land-fall. Keep well to the southward before 
c ‘®>og Bintan eiland, so as to allow for the current 
rnch sometimes runs to the northward at the rate 
°‘2 knots. 

The navigational notes regarding Palawan passage 
wm at the end of Route 1,304 are applicable whether 
D °und northward or southward. 

iy Alternative route (Early part of the monsoon). 
fe, I wiud should be to the south-westward on 
be ■ 8 K° n 8 > a good passage may occasionally 
to th, ln the earl y P art °f the monsoon by standing 

U5° w c astward as far as lat ‘ 15 ° N> and l0Dg ‘ 

MacrUcfi , j Thence pass south-westward of the 
van anJ 16 d bank > to Pui° Sapatu or to Cape Pada- 
Aur anH ?[ oss the Gul f of Thailand (Siam) to Pulau 
thence to Singapore, as in (a) above, 
stand t i?, 8US J t0 O ct °ber .—After leaving Hong Kong 
without !^ ard Hainan, which will be often fetched 
days tooJth r 8, as tbe w * nd frequently blows for 
Part of tE r.£ om tbe south-east or eastward in that 
king China sea; from thence cross the Tong- 
breezes tbe Cochin-China coast. Land and sea 
that coatt f Smootb water generally prevail close to 
the short- ’ ‘ 0r w . lac h reason work down as close to 
wind ^Possible, taking advantage of every slant 
hnd. 1 . . ut being careful not to get too far off the 
^tbwartf SOm etimes possible to get as far to the 
Way, bu r t d as Cape Padaran, or Mui Dinh, in this 
?° ns oon i? C ? erally after passing Cape Varella the 
m sa ‘ s . fou nd blowing very fresh, with frequent 
^derX s . out of the Gulf of Thailand (Siam), 
8 11 impossible to work much to windward. 

See Section D. Port IIL 


From Cape Varella, or from Cape Padaran if a 
vessel has been able to fetch it, stretch away to the 
southward—making a tack if necessary, to weather 
the West reef (Lat. 8° 51' N., Long. 112° 13' E.) of 
the London reefs or other shoals—till the coast of 
Borneo is reached, along which work, and pass out 
through any of South Natuna channels, and proceed 
to Singapore as described in (b) (i) above. 


Route 1,316. Hong Kong to Torres strait and Port 
Darwin 


(1) To Torres strait. 


( a) Usual route. —Steer across the China sea from 
Hong Kong to make Lubang island or Cape Kalavite, 
and enter the Sulu sea through Mindoro strait (See 
Route 1,314 and 1,155) or, by passing east of Lubang 
island, through Verde Island passage (See Route 
1,138 (3) for description), and Tablas strait. 

In either case, having passed through Cuyo East 
pass eastward of Sombrero rocks, proceed southward 
through the Sulu sea to and through Basilan strait 
into the Celebes sea (see Route 1,142 (1) and (2), and 
Caution). Cross the Celebes sea to Bangka straat 
off the north-east point of Celebes, passing through 
it into the Molucca sea, and continue southward to 
enter the Ceram sea between the Soela eilanden and 
Obi Major eiland. 

Cross the Ceram sea and pass through Manipa 
straat (See Route 1,153(1)) into the Banda sea. 
Having cleared Manipa straat, steer south-eastward 
to pass between Kai (Kei) and Tanimbar eilanden, 
leaving Manoek (Manuk) eiland to northward or 
southward as convenient. 


Having passed Tanimbar eilanden, the direct route 
to Torres strait passes southward of Aroe eilanden 
and past Kaap Valsch, but this is not recommended 
owing to the dangers south-westward and southward 
of the Aroe eilanden, and to the chain of known 
and unexamined dangers lying westward from Kaap 
Valsch almost as far as the meridian of 134° E. 
Instead, a vessel is recommended to keep to the 
south-eastward from Tanimbar eilanden to cross 
the meridian of 134° E. in about lat. 9° S„ and proceed 
thence to Torres strait. 

Note —The following alternative route for steam¬ 
ships from the Ceram sea to Torres strait may prove 
useful to sailing vessels also, especially those of small 


In order to escape the South-East Monsoon during 
the months of July and August, when it blows strong 
and raises a high sea in the Arafura sea, some steam¬ 
ships, after passing Obi Major eiland, have taken 
the passage north of Ceram eiland, the Kai (Kei) 
and Aroe eilanden, and passed Kaap Valsche at a 
distance of 30 miles, as mudbanks extend to a great 
distance from the cape. This passage has the advan¬ 
tage of smooth water, but is a Uttle longer and less 
well known than the passage through the Banda sea. 

(b) Alternative route.— 1 Take (2) (b) below. 

(2) To Port Darwin. 

(a) November to April- Follow ( 1 ) (a) above as 
far as Manipa straat and then steer to to® sogfcj 
south-eastward to pass eastward of Schitdpad 
eilanden and between Damar eiland and Teoen 
fTeunl eiland; thence pass between Sermata 1 eiland 
ind iLbTeiland into the Arafura sea. Proceed 

description of the dangers in the approaches. 

(b) A p r U to October ,-Steer across the China sea 

and mss through the Balintang channel into the 
8>n& p Thonop nrnpppd SOUth~63StW<irQ tO 

Pacific ocean. Thence islands, and make 

e P SnfS the d eq°u f atSial counter current between 
7 dex on pages 357 and 358. 
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lat. 4° N. and 8° N., until able to fetch through the 
Solomon islands with the South-East Trade crossing 
the equator in about long. 158° E. After passing 
through the Solomon islands, steer westward to 
Torres strait via the Great North-east channel (See 
Route 1,266) (a) (i)) and thence to Port Darwin. 

Note. —From the Palau islands some navigators 
take the passage known as St. George channel (See 
Route 1,317 (a) (i) Note) instead of passing through 
the Solomon islands or again, the Pioneer channel, 
between New Ireland and the Solomon islands, may 
be used. 

Route 1,317. Hong Kong to Sydney 

(a) South-West Monsoon (April to September).— 
Of the four routes described below (i) and (ii) pass 
into the Pacific northward and southward respec¬ 
tively of the Philippine islands, and thence eastward 
of Australia; (iii) and (iv) lead through the Eastern 
archipelago to the Indian ocean, and thence west¬ 
ward and southward of Australia. 

(i) Northward of the Philippine islands. —Take 
Route 1,316 (2) (b) to the Coral sea, passing through 
the Solomon islands or, if preferred, either through 
Pioneer channel, between New Ireland and the 
Solomon islands, or through St. George channel 
(See Note below). Thence steer southward to join 
Route 1,287, Thursday island to Sydney in about 
lat. 15° S., long. 156° E. 

Note. — St. George channel. —As stated in the Note 
under Route 1,316 (2) (b), some navigators prefer 
this channel, which separates New Ireland from New 
Britain, and is apparently free from dangers, to the 
channels through the Solomon islands. The New 
Ireland side may be approached within a short 
distance, but there are reefs on the New Britain side 
extending about a mile from the shore. 

(ii) Southward of the Philippine islands. —Take 
Route 1,316 (1) as far as the Celebes sea, and thence 
steer to pass into the Pacific ocean southward of 
Mindanao, between Sarangani island and Kawio 
eilanden. Thence make easting in the equatorial 
counter current as in Route 1,316 (2) (b) and join 
(i) above southward of the Solomon islands or St. 
George channel. 

(iii) The “ Eastern route.'" —Take Routes 1,151, 
1,152 and 1,153, described in sub-section B. (ii) of 
Chapter II. of Section C., Part II., on page 272. On 
reaching the Indian ocean proceed as described in 
Route 1,207 (a) or (b) to round Cape Leeuwin, and 
join Route 1,091. 

(iv) The “ Central route." —Take Routes 1,155, 
1,156, 1,157 and 1,158 as described in sub-section 
B. (iii) of Chapter II. of Section C., Part II., on page 
273. -Thence proceed as in (iii) above. 

(b) North-East Monsoon (October to February). 

(i) Via Torres strait. —Take Route 1,316 (1) to 
Torres strait and thence Route 1,287 to Sydney. 

(ii) Via Soenda straat and westward of Australia .— 
Take Route 1,314 (b) (i) to Soenda straat and 
thence take Route 1,207 (a), but join Route 1,091 
(1) (b) after entering the westerly winds. 

Route 1,318. Hong Kong to Manila 

(a) North-East Monsoon. —In the North-East Mon¬ 
soon, make for the coast of Luzon at about Piedra 
point, Cape Bolinao, lat. 16° 18' N. The current 
sets strongly to leeward, but decreases near Luzon. 
From the latitude of Piedra point, steer southward 
for Manila bay, giving the coast dangers a wide berth. 

(b) South-West Monsoon. —In the South-West 
Monsoon, take every advantage of the wind shifting 
south-eastward or eastward to make southing. 
From Macclesfield bank Manila is easily fetched; 
indeed, did not the wind back from south-west to 
south and south-south-east, Manila might be fetched 
on one tack. If passing to windward of Scarborough 

See Section D. Part III. 


shoal caution is necessary on account of the current 
setting to leeward. With a southerly wind, make 
Lubang island and the land southward of Manila bay. 

Pratas reef, caution. The Pratas reef, lying in 
the route between Manila and Hong Kong, is a 
serious danger, especially in the North-East Monsoon, 
when strong gales and thick clouds are sometimes 
prevalent for weeks together; and as, in this monsoon, 
vessels generally approach the reef from the south¬ 
eastward (but see directions below), the greater 
number of wrecks have occurred on this side. 

Tide rips .—At distances of from 20 to 50 miles 
north-westward to north-eastward, through north, 
of Pratas reef, during the times of various searches 
being made for reported shoals, the currents in the 
neighbourhood were found to be exceptionally strong, 
and tide rips were frequently observed, which 
occasionally appeared like breakers. 

Directions .—During the strength of the monsoons, 
vessels should always endeavour to pass to leeward 
of Pratas reef, on account of the invariable set of the 
current to leeward; soundings give no warning of a 
vessel’s approach to it, and the weather is frequently 
thick and hazy in this vicinity. The safest quarter 
to make the reef from is the western, as the island 
is on this side and the currents set in a north-east or 
south-west direction, according to the prevailing 
monsoon; approaching the reef a vessel should be 
conned from aloft, as with the sun in a favourable 
position the bottom can be seen in a depth of 10 
fathoms (18 m 3). 

Anchorages .—Although Pratas reef is steep-to in 
most parts, there are several spots where, in case of 
necessity, a vessel might find anchorage outside the 
breakers; particularly on the west side, abreast the 
middle of the north and south channels over the 
sunken part of the reef, and at the distance of about 
2 and 2\ miles, respectively, on either side of the 
island. At each of these spots there is good anchorage 
in the North-East Monsoon, in 20 to 10 fathoms 
(36 m 6 to 18 m 3), but the position abreast the south 
channel is considered the better of the two, the 
sunken reef at this part being deeper and the bottom 
more even than in the channel north of the island. 
There is anchorage in about 20 fathoms (36 m 6), coral 
and clay, at about one mile westward of the west 
end of the island. A vessel of light draught might 
even anchor in safety on the reef in the middle of the 
south channel entrance, in 3£ fathoms (6 m 4) at low 
water, or cross it and take up a berth inside the 
lagoon in 10 fathoms (18 m 3) fine sand. 

Route 1,319. Hong Kong to Yokohama, or Nagasaki 

(1) To Yokohama. 

(a) North-East Monsoon. 

(i) Usual route .—From Hong Kong work up the 
coast of China as far as Breaker point, taking advan¬ 
tage of the fact that the wind hauls to the northward 
at night and to the eastward during the day. From 
Breaker point stand across for the south end of 
Formosa and work up on the eastern side of that 
island; a southerly set will be felt until reaching 
Garan bi, after passing which the Kuro shio will be 
experienced setting to the northward. Continue 
northward to the westward of Nansei shoto as 
described in (ii) below. 

(ii) Towards the end of the monsoon .—Towards the 
end of the North-East Monsoon stand across the 
China sea until near the coast of Luzon, where the 
wind will be more easterly or even south-easterly, 
when tack and stand north-north-eastward along 
the east coast of Formosa, and westward of all the 
groups of Nansei shoto, with generally a favourable 
current. Thence pass through one of the channels 
southward of Osumi kaikyo, and from 50 to 80 miles 
off the south coast of Japan in the strength of the 
Kuro shio, making the land about Omai saki light, 
to enter Uraga suido. 

Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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,, c ou th-West Monsoon.— Run up the China 
' t as far as Tung yung, thence steer to pass 
coaS eh the Tokara gunto southward of Akuseki 
‘Sin preference to Osumi kaikyo, where dense 
f whl probably be found, whilst further seaward 
•the warm waters of the Kuro shio the atmosphere 
vhrioht and clear). The course along the south coast 
of Japan is the same as in the North-East Monsoon. 
°See (a) (ii) above. 

(2) To Nagasaki. 

(a ) North-East Monsoon.— Proceed as in (1) (a) (i) 
or (u) until north of Formosa, after which continue 
as direct as navigation permits. 

(b) South-West Monsoon— Take (1) (b) above to 
Tung yung and thence take a direct course to 
Nagasaki. 

Route 1,320. Hong Kong to the northward to ports 
on the coast of China 

There is no difficulty in making this passage in the 
South-West Monsoon, but in the North-East Mon¬ 
soon a sailing vessel should be in good condition for 
meeting with rough weather and for carrying sail, 
ki; [a) North-East Monsoon. —Make the passage north¬ 
ward by either of the following routes.— 

Pass eastward of Formosa so as to benefit from the 
Kuro shio current, and the diminished strength of 
the North-East Monsoon; the heavy short sea of 
the Formosa strait will also be avoided. This passage 
is described in (i) below. 

Alternatively, work up the coast of China taking 
advantage of every favourable change of wind and 
tidal stream, and anchor whenever conditions are 
unfavourable, and this action is possible. This route 
is described below in two parts; (ii) to ports south¬ 
ward of, and (iii) ports northward of Min kiang 
(Lot. 26° OS' N.). 

(i) Route eastward of Formosa. —Leaving Hong 
Kong, work along the China coast as far as Breaker 
Point (Lat. 22° 56' N., Long. 116° 30' E.) to maintain 
as long as practicable the advantage of the land wind 
at night, of smoother water, and of the east-going 
udal stream out of the deep bays, which will generally 
oe under the lee when on the starboard tack. There 
j*re numerous convenient anchorages should the wind 
vim 0 hard to . ma ke way. See China Sea Pilot, 
oi. III. K ee p w ithi n to miles of the land, to avoid 
emg carried southward by the monsoon drift 
rent whilst standing off-shore; but as this cannot 
in tw at -H^t without risk, anchor, if possible, 
ne evening, and weigh between midnight and 
land’ n n tke w iud, generally being more off the 
be m j ows a 8°°d board on the off-shore tack to 
souths S " j rom Breaker point stand across to the 
that J n Formosa, as by passing eastward of 

avoided tbe heavy short sea of Formosa strait is 
a > as well as the constant southerly current. 
^hich^th 01111 ^' 11 ® sou thern end of Formosa, off 
short t a M° re .i s Senerally a troublesome sea, make 
i of the v S ’ “ rec l u isite, and keep within the influence 

kuro shio. 

I stren°tk‘ 1 '^ asl; Monsoon does not blow with its 
gales are f ° n tbe east coast of Formosa, but strong 
I lf the wind! 0 e . x P er ienced 20 miles to the eastward. 

Western k “5 clines in strength, with less sea on the 
[ ° r Up tn <.° ar< * (P art icularly between 0900 and 1500 
I 35 f ar go “ ns ®t), it is advantageous to hug the coast 
I c °ast is n? rU •*’ hut caution is requisite, for the 
i °f wind a ° Untain °us and steep-to, and sudden loss 
■ followed f COm P an ied by swell might be attended, if 
I are no wl ca ‘ m > with imminent danger, as there 
I 5* met a<, j rs ‘ Stronger winds, with much rain 
I N ° rt h-Ea« jhvance is made eastward during the 
I n ' ain tainpH Monsoon. If an off-shore course is 
I ^cessior, r ! lst ca stward of Formosa a constant 
I ,ltQ ng wind bad weather may be expected, with 
Wltlds a nd a heavy sea. 

See Section D. Part III. 


Towards the close of the North-East Monsoon, and 
still later, it is preferable to cross over towards Luzon 
than to beat up to Breaker point against fresh north¬ 
east breezes; therefore stand off on the port tack, 
clean full to the south-eastward and pass through 
the south-westerly current quickly, and on nearing 
Luzon, as the wind becomes more easterly (sometimes 
even from south-east), tack north-north-eastward with 
a strong favourable current and arrive eastward of 
Formosa in less time than it would have taken to 
fetch Breaker point by keeping along the coast of 
China. 

Having weathered the northern end of Formosa, it 
is still advisable to keep well eastward, and not 
approach the coast of China until the parallel of 
30j° N. is gained. In case of being driven westward, 
take advantage of the tidal streams through the 
southern part of the Chusan archipelago; but see 
(iii) below. 

(ii) Northward up the coast of China as far as 
Min kiang.—General notes .—Bound for Swatow, 
Amoy, or the ports between that place and Min 
kiang, there is generally difficulty in getting round 
Breaker point, for the tidal stream there is of no 
assistance. Advantage must therefore be taken of 
the wind, which will probably draw off the land after 
midnight, when, by being in-shore, a good board 
can be made, and possibly Good Hope cape or 
Piao chiao reached. For Haimung (Haimun) bay 
and Hope bay anchorages, see China Sea Pilot, 
Vol. III. 

Having reached Good Hope cape, the north-east¬ 
going stream assists a vessel to round it, and the ebb 
out of Han river is a weather tide; if not going inside 
Namoa island, endeavour to get along the southern 
side of the island, clearing Kaipan and Tamsui rocks, 
and anchor in South bay, should the weather be too 
bad to proceed. Both streams are strong off Three 
Chimney point, and also off Jokako point {Lat. 23° 
36' N., Long. 117° 27' E.) in rounding which take 
the first of the north-east-going stream and the port 
tack. 

Further northward, about Rees islands, the north¬ 
east-going stream with strong winds causes a very 
uneasy sea. Red bay and Tingtai bay are good 
stopping places for small vessels; the latter should 
be preferred, though at the loss of 2 or 3 miles, to 
anchoring in an exposed position in Amoy harbour 
entrance, as when north-east winds freshen there 
during the rising tide they are generally accom¬ 
panied by a mist, which obscures the entrance, and 
the tidal stream makes it difficult to get to sea. 

Liau lu and Huitow (Hu i tau) bays are northward 
of Amoy, and both afford good shelter; Chimmo 
bay is not so good. The current in the monsoon 
overcomes the tidal streams; and advantage must 
be taken of every slant of wind, bearing in mind 
that it is likely to draw off the land after midnight, 
and in the event of anchoring for shelter this is the 
time to start, should the wind moderate; by waiting 
for daylight vessels lose their offing, and have to 
make an off-shore board at a loss. The fog is at 
times thick, and soundings must be taken, the bottom 
generally changing from sand to mud as the shore 
fs approached There is fair anchorage under 
Pyramid point (Lat. 24° 53 N., Long. 118 59 -£•), 
but not so good as that under South Yit; and if the 
vessel is heading north or anything east of it, the 
ebb from Meichow wan (Meichen sound) is of 
assistance. 

The most difficult part of the passage is from Lam 
Yit island, or the southern end of Hai tan strait to 
Pai chuan lieh tao (Pai kuen) islands; saihng vessels 
should keep outside Hai tan strait, and stretch over 
to the north-western coast of Formosa, where they 
have the advantage of a weather tide. 

Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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(Hi) Up the coast of China northward of Mm 
kiang.—General notes.- On this part of the coast, 
the indraught during the rising tide mu 

^Bertha cove in Tung yung island is a good anchorage 

(sTcuTsll Pilot, y Vol III.), but nor*™** 

this sailing vessels (unless under 12 feet ( ) 

must keep off the coast in deep w • chusan 
streams afford but little assistance until the Chusan 
arcSago s reached; the north-east-going s ream 
causes an uneasy sea in the shallow water, whde the 
south-west-going stream has too much sout g, 
unless the wind is well from the eastward. Narnia 
and Piki shan islands afford good shelter. 

The route through the southern ' channels of 
Chusan archipelago is not usually takeil by sail ng 
ships. In working through the northern part of .the 
archipelago, advantage can be taken of the tidal 
streams. . 

The eddy tidal streams generally carry vessels clear 
of the large islands, but caution is required to prevent 
being set in amongst detached rocks. 

(b) South-West Monsoon.—General Notes.— There 
is no difficulty in making this passage, but northward 
of the Min kiang it is often as late as May or June 
before the South-West Monsoon sets in, and the 
north-easterly winds prevail for nine months ot tne 
year; therefore, before June and after August, the 
passage is likely to be tedious. In-shore, the winds 
are generally light and the sea smooth, but at a 
distance from the land strong north-easterly winds 
with considerable sea are frequent, the high swell 
appearing to indicate a prevalence of those winds. 
In the offing also, the current usually sets south- 
westward, and during a calm 20 miles outside the 
Tai (Tae) islands its rate has been observed to be 
2 to 3 knots; this current was a surface current 16 
feet (4 m 9) in depth. 


Route 1,321. Hong Kong or Manila to North America 
and Panama 

In all cases take Route 1,319 (1), Hong Kong to 
Yokohama, to join routes across the Pacific ocean 
off Uraga suido as follows:— 

(1) To Columbia River, Vancouver or Prince 
Rupert. —Join Route 1,336, Yokohama to these 
ports. 

(2) To San Francisco. —Join Route 1,337, Yoko¬ 
hama to San Francisco. 

(3) To Panama. —Follow Route 1,337 as far as 
about long. 150° W. and then proceed as directly as 
possible. 


Route 1,322. Hong Kong or Manila to Valparaiso or 
other port of South America 

(a) South-West Monsoon. 

(i) Via Bashi channel. —In this monsoon sailing 
vessels are recommended to take Route 1,321 past 
Yokohama and eastward thence before standing to 
the southward. 

Maury recommends vessels to follow this route as 
far as long. 152° E., then to cross the equator in long. 
172° E., and pass either east or west of New Zealand 
into the westerly winds; Horsburgh and Becher 
recommend vessels to get into long 165° to 170° E. 
before they stand across into the trades. 

It is recommended that Route 1,260 or 1,261 from 
Sydney should be joined at a convenient point. 

(ii) Via San Bernardino strait. —The Pacific ocean 
may also be reached in the South-West Monsoon by 
San Bernardino strait as described below. When clear 
of the strait, make easting to join (i) above as con¬ 
venient; or steer to the north-eastward until in the 
westerlies and then make easting as in (i) above. 

Passage to, and through, San Bernardino strait, 
west to east. —Pass through Verde Island passage 
(See Route 1,138 (3) for description) and thence to 
See Section D. Part III. 


a point southward of Marinduque island. F rom 
this position steer to make the north-west point of 
Masbate island, to avoid being embayed with a 
south-west wind in Nabasagan bay on the west 
coast of Burias island. A mid-channel course should 
be steered between Burias and Masbate islands, and 
when the south-east point of Burias island is passed 
steer a north-easterly course to pass north of Tikao 
island, giving San Miguel island, off the north point 
of Tikao island a good berth on account of the 
strength of the tidal streams near it. 

If the wind is settled, steer for San Andres island, 
the north-western of the Naranjo islands, and thence 
pass midway between Kapul island and the islands 
off the south-east point of Luzon, proceeding out 
of the strait between San Bernardino islets and Biri 
island off the coast of Samar. 

If the south-west wind is not settled, it is well 
to remain at San Jacinto until it is, lest calms or 
light winds should leave the vessel at the mercy of 
the tides in the strait. The best time for leaving the 
port is at half-flood, for then a vessel is likely to get 
the first of the ebb when she is near Naranjo islands. 
In steering a course, attention should be paid to the 
set of the tide. 

Note. —If carried into the neighbourhood of 
Kalantas rock, it would be well to make for the 
coast of Luzon, where anchorage may be had, or to 
anchor on the bank in good time. The navigation 
of the strait requires great care, and an anchor 
should always be ready to let go. 

(b) North-East Monsoon. —Take Route 1,316(1) 
as far as the Celebes sea, and then take one of the 
following routes. 

(i) Direct to the Pacific ocean.— Cross the Celebes 
sea to enter the Pacific ocean southward of Min¬ 
danao, and then steer to pass northward of New 
Guinea and continue eastward between lats. 2° N. 
and 4° N. as far as the Gilbert islands. Thence steer 
to the south-eastward into the westerlies to join 
Route 1,260 or 1,261. 

(ii) Via Torres strait.— Continue on Route 1,316 (1) 
to Torres strait. After clearing Torres strait by 
Bligh entrance, continue along the southern coast 
of New Guinea and the Louisiade archipelago until 
far enough east to cross the trades into the westerly 
yvinds and join Route 1,260 or 1,261. 


Route 1,323 and 1,324 .—Reserved as spare. 

Route 1,325. Shanghai to the southward along the 
China coast 

(a) North-East Monsoon.— After passing the Ma 
an lieh tao (Saddle group) and Video, the easternmost 
island of the Chusan archipelago, steer a good on¬ 
shore course, passing outside the outer ismnas, 
giving them a good berth at night, and closing the 
land to obtain the position, by day, if no astrono¬ 
mical observations are obtained; for thick, hazy, 
or rainy weather may always be expected. 

(b) South-West Monsoon.— Although the con¬ 
stant adverse current makes this a tedious passage, 
a vessel of moderate sailing qualities can do l, 
the South-West Monsoon is not steady in its direction, 
and land and sea breezes prevail. 

caution. Fog is frequent in the early P^t ot the 
season, and renders caution necessary; it som 
lifts near the land. 

Route 1,326. Shanghai to Cape of Good Hope and 
ports in the Indian ocean . 

(a) North-East Monsoon.— Take R*., 1 -® [v 
towards Hong Kong and pick up Route 1,31.1 l .’ 
China to the Indian ocean, proceeding ei 
Singapore or direct through the Eastern arernp • 
See the remarks at the beginning of Route l, > 
quoted above. 

Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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c nuth-West Monsoon .—Steer direct for a 
Sinn in lat 15° N., long. 132° E., eastward of the 
iSpine Slands, to pfck up Route 1,340 (b), 
Yokohama to the Indian ocean. 

Route 1,327. Shanghai to Japanese ports 

(1) To Nagasaki. 

caution See China Sea Pilot, Vol. III., for 
information respecting Socotra rock (Lat. 32° 07' N., 

, ' j25° IV E .) which lies on this route. 

(a) North-East Monsoon— On leaving the Yangtse, 
with the wind eastward of north, make northing at 
once, taking advantage of the tidal streams. As 
advance is made to the northward, the wind usuahy 
draws round through north to north-westward. Make 
allowance for the current, which then sets to south¬ 
eastward or eastward. 

(b) South-West Monsoon. 

(i) March to June .—During the easterly and south¬ 
easterly winds which prevail from March to June, 
make easting or southing, even when a fair wind 
occurs, for it is sure to be of short duration; and 
the tendency of the prevailing wind being to keep a 
vessel on the starboard tack, there is always a proba¬ 
bility, during these months, when the current sets 
to the north-eastward, of being set towards the 
Korean archipelago. When baffling winds, and 
thick, rainy and squally weather are met in the 
vicinity of Me shima (Danjo gunto), Tori shima and 
Goto retto, and the position is uncertain, make 
these islands in daylight. 


(ii) After June .—With a steady South-West Mon¬ 
soon and a fair wind, steer from the entrance of the 
Yangtse a course to pass between the Danjo gunto, 
and Tori shima. 

caution. The direct course from the Amherst 
rocks leads midway between Tori shima and Goto 
retto; but it should not be taken, as the branch of 
the Kuro shio, which sets through Korea strait, 
has to be crossed, and vessels have been carried by 
it even northward of the southern end of the Goto 
retto. 

(2) To Yokohama. 

(a) North-East Monsoon .—If the wind on leaving 
is eastward of north, as it frequently is in this mon¬ 
soon, make northing; and when the wind draws 
round to the north-westward, steer as directly as 
possible round the south end of Japan; and thence 
in the strength of the Kuro shio current. 

(b) South-West Monsoon .—Make easting, or south¬ 
ing, as directed in (1) (b), above, and thence proceed 
direct round the south end of Japan as in (a). 

Route 1,328. Shanghai to ports in North America 

Take Route 1,327 (a) or (b) to Yokohama, and 
thence take Route 1,336 to Columbia river, Van¬ 
couver or Prince Rupert, or Route 1,337 to San 
Francisco. 

Route 1,329.— Reserved as spare. 


(iv) ROUTES FROM MANILA 


For route from Manila to pons in North or South 
America, see Routes 1,321 and 1,322. 


Route 1,330. Manila to Singapore 

All seasons .—Steer to pass northward of the 
central dangers of the China sea for Pulau Sapatu; 
thence proceed direct to Pulau Aur and to Singapore. 
See directions in Route 1,315 (a), Hong Kong to 
Singapore. 

Route 1,331. Manila to Saigon 

(a) North-East Monsoon .—Take a direct passage 
across the China sea, allowing for the current which 
sets with the wind. 

(b) South-West Monsoon .—During this monsoon 
sailing vessels will find the voyage long and trying 
whichever route they adopt. The following route 
has been recommended:—On leaving Manila bay 
take the Verde Island passage, pass down the east 
side of Mindoro island and the west coast of Panay 
island, cross the Sulu sea passing out by Baiabac 
strait, and work down the north-west coast of Borneo 
to make westing; then cross the China sea passing 
eastward of the Natuna islands. 


Route 1,332. Manila to Hong Kong or Amoy 

(a) North-East Monsoon .—There is a choice be¬ 
tween two routes in this monsoon, westward or 
eastward of Formosa, if bound to Amoy ; to Hong 
K°ng proceed as in Route 1,304 (1) (a) (ui). 

(i) Westward of Formosa .—Keep near the coast 

Cape Bojeador, and then work northward to 
Garan bi (Lat. 21° 54' N., Long. 120° 51' E.), and 
thence along the south-west and west coast oi 
Formosa until able to stand across Formosa strait 
to Amoy. 

See Cautions and Notes regarding— Extension of 
shoals on western side of Formosa; Pr^tas . 
Luzon strait; and Formosa strait, under (b) below. 

(“) Eastward of Formosa .—If the monsoon is 

5 «* “ssssras K»;<. 


*<• might be advisable to sianu - 

Luzon, and work to the northward in the Kuro 
shio current, passing eastward of, and round the 
~ n n Part III . 


bLwaiu v/*, - 

See Section D. Part III. 


north of, Formosa. Thence, allowing for current 
steer to make the China, coast northward of the 
destination. 

■(b) South-West Monsoon.— Proceed direct, making 
allowance for a lee current. 

caution. Western side of Formosa .—Almost the 
entire west coast of Formosa is extending seaward 
and new shoals are continually arising; this is 
especially the case between Anpin ko and Jaian ko. 
Therefore when navigating along this coast give it a 
wide berth, bearing in mind that there is always a 
current setting inshore. _ . 

Pratas reef—See Caution and Notes under Route 

’Notes.—Formosa strait .—The crossing of the strait 
is attended with considerable trouble at all times ot 
the year, on account of the strong, variable and 
sometimes opposite currents setting across the track 
This is particularly noticeable at the change ol 
monsoons. In the southern and western part of the 
strait, a strong drift current setting to ^ward (in 
both monsoons) must be allowed for. See China 

Se Luzon ’coast.—Working along.—See Notes under 
Route 1,304 (1) (a) (iii). 

Route 1,333. Manila to Doilo or Cebu (Sebu) 

(1) To Iloilo. , , , 

la) North-East Monsoon .—Pass through the Verde 

Island passage and Tablas strait, and continue 
southward along the west coast and round the south 
end of Panay island to Iloilo. . , . oo 

(b) South-West Monsoon .—Proceed as m (a) as 
far as Dumali point (Lat. 13 07 N., Long. 121 34 
E), and then steer to pass south of Simara island 
and between Tablas and Romblon islands. Thence 
nass through Jintotolo channel between Jintotolo 
and Zapatos islands, and then, turning southward, 
proceed along the east coast of Panay to Iloilo. 

(2) To Cebu. 

Both Monsoons .—Take ( 1 ) (b) above as far as 
Jintotolo island and then proceed direct to Mala- 
pascua island and thence southward to Cebu. 

Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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Route 1,334. Manila to ports in the Indian ocean, 
and to Australia 

( a ) North-East Monsoon.— Take Route 1,330 to 
Singapore, and then take the appropriate route 
onward (see Routes 1,203 to 1,209 inclusive). 

Note— If not calling at Singapore and bound 
southward through the Eastern archipelago proceed 
after passing Pulau Sapatu as in R o ut e l. 330 . between 
the Anamba and Natuna islands, and thence as 
described in Chapter II. of Section C., Part II., joining 
the route from Singapore for the passage onward 
through the Indian ocean. 

(b) South-West Monsoon— Proceed as described 
in Route 1,316, Hong Kong to Torres strait as far as 
the Celebes sea, and thence take one of the following 
routes:— 

(i) Continue on the Central route from the China 
sea to the Indian ocean. See Index (9) to Chapter 
II. of Section C„ Part II. 


(ii) Cross the Celebes sea to pass through Banska 
straat, off the north-eastern end of Celebes island 
into the Molucca sea. Thence continue southward 
to the Ceram sea, Manipa straat and Banda sea to 
Ombai straat and the Indian ocean. 

In both cases join Route 1,211, if bound to the 
Cape of Good Hope; or if bound to other ports 
join, or steer to join as directly as possible the 
appropriate route from Singapore as in (a). 

Notes.— To Torres strait take the whole of Route 
1,316 from Verde Island passage onwards. 

An alternative route to Sydney is to pass into the 
Pacific ocean through San Bernardino strait (See 
Route 1,322 (a) (ii) ). Thence proceed south-east¬ 
ward, making easting until able to cross the equator 
in about long. 158° E., and pass through the Solomon 
islands; thence continue onward to the southward 
to join Route 1,287, Thursday island to Svdnev in 
about lat. 15° S., long. 156° E. y 

Route 1,335.— Reserved as spare. 


(v) ROUTES FROM JAPAN 


Route 1,336. Yokohama to Columbia river, Van¬ 
couver, or Prince Rupert 

After leaving Urago suido and rounding Nojima 
saki, steer to the east-north-eastward to cross long. 
167° E. in about lat. 42° N., being about 30' to the 
northward of this point in August, and the same 
distance to the southward in January. From this 
point steer a nearly due easterly course, with a fair 
wind and a favouring current, so as to cross long. 
150° W. in about lat. 44° N., keeping a little to the 
northward throughout the voyage during the summer 
months, and to the southward in the winter. From 
long. 150° W. proceed direct to destination, still with 
a fair wind. See British Columbia Pilot, Vol. I. 
for a description of the winds in Juan de Fuca strait. 

caution. The tidal streams, on the approach to 
the coast of Vancouver island, cause a general set 
towards the land, and an indraught on the flood into 
all sounds. Sailing vessels, therefore, when making 
the Juan de Fuca strait during the winter months, 
especially during November and December, and 
experiencing easterly and south-easterly winds, which 
then prevail, should endeavour to hold a position 
south-westward of Tatoosh island light, and on no 
account to open up the entrance of the strait until an 
opportunity occurs of getting well inside. See 
British Columbia Pilot, Vols. I and II. 

Kelp. —Along the British Columbian coast, kelp 
will be seen on the surface of the water, growing on 
nearly every danger with a bottom of rock or stones, 
during the summer and autumn months, especially 
in those channels where the water is in constant 
motion. During the winter and spring kelp is not 
always to be seen, and in close harbours, where 
there is little motion in the water, is often absent. 


It should be an invariable rule never to pass ove 
kelp. In general, by keeping clear of kelp you keej 
clear of danger, but this must not prevent attentioi 
to sounding, as the rule sometimes fails; kelp i 
always a sign of danger, and unless the spot where i 
grows has been carefully sounded, it is not safe for ; 
vessel to pass through it. A heavy surge will occa 
sionally tear the kelp away from rocks; and i 
moderate stream will ride it under water, when i 
will not be'seen. When passing on the side of i 
patch of kelp, from which the stems stream away wit! 
the current, care should be taken to give it a wid' 
berth, because the kelp showing with a strong tid. 
is on one side of, and not over the rocks. The leas 
water will be usually be found in a clear spot intb 
middle of a thick patch of fixed kelp. 

It is perhaps well to point out that kelp not attache, 
to rock floats on the water in heaps, whereas kel] 
See Section D. Part III 


attached to rocks stream away level with the surface, 
whilst the leaves give an occasional flap. 

See Remarks on Fogs under Route 741. 

Route 1,337. Yokohama to San Francisco 

(a) April to September. —Take Route 1,336 as far 
as lat. 44° N., long. 150° W., and thence proceed as 
directly as possible to San Francisco. 

(b) October to March. —During the winter months, 
a more southerly, though rather longer, route is 
recommended. First steer to cross the meridian of 
165° E. in lat. 40° N., and thence along that parallel 
as far as long. 140° W. or 135° W.; thence proceed 
direct to San Francisco. 

Fogs. — See Note on Fogs under Route 740, 741 
and 786. 


Route 1,338. Yokohama to Honolulu 

Steer to cross the meridian of 160° E. in lat. 41° 
30' N., of 180° in lat. 43° 30' N. and of 160° W. in 
lat. 40° N.; thence keep south-eastward to a position 
in lat. 35° N., long. 153° W., and thence proceed 
direct to Honolulu, making allowance, on approaching 
the land, for a west-going current running at the rate 
of about 24 miles a day. 


Route 1,339. Yokohama to Singapore 

(a) October to April. —Proceed first to pass 
southward of Tanega shima and through Tokara 
kaikyo, between the northern end of Tokara gunto 
and the southern end of Osumi gunto; thence steer 
to the south-westward to join Route 1,325, Shanghai 
to the southward along the China coast, in about 
lat. 28° N. 

(b) May to September. 

(i) Westward of Philippine islands. —Pass eastward 
of all the groups of Nansei shoto, and thence through 
the Bashi channel. From Bashi channel make tor 
Pulau Sapatu and thence to Pulau Aur. 

The passage from Pulau Aur to Singapore is 
described in Route 1,315 (a), Hong Kong t 
Singapore. . . tn 

(ii) Eastward of Philippine islands. —First steer to 

the southward passing to the eastward of Manp 
shoto, the chain of islands lying southward ol 
south-east point of Honshu. Thence make to 
south-south-westward for Djailolo passage, P as . ® 
about 300 miles eastward of Mindanao, Phiupp 
islands. Then pass southward through the ce. _ 

sea and Manipa straat into the Banda sea; tn 
westward through the Flores and Java , sea ®’ 
finally northward through one of the straits be 
Sumatra and Borneo to Singapore. 

Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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description of, and directions for the various 
„nd seas between Djailolo passage and 

SiDgapore> see Cha P ter IL ° f SeCti ° n C * Part IL 


1 340 Yokohama to the Indian ocean 

R °“ October to April -Take Route 1,339 (a) to 
cinaaoore and thence through Malacca strait or 

Soendastraat to the Indian ocean. 

If not calling at Singapore proceed as above but 
from Pulau Sapatu, pass between Anamba and 
uXna islands to Gaspar or Karimata straten, and 
to Soenda straat See Chapter II. of Section 
c„ Part II. 

(b) May to September. 

(i) Take Route 1,339 (b) (i), either calhng at 
Singapore, or direct as in (a) above. 

(ii) Take Route 1,339 (b) (ii), leaving it as necessary 
to enter the Indian ocean through Ombai, Alas, 
Lombok, Bali or Soenda straten. See Chapter II. 
of Section C., Part II. 


Route 1,341. Yokohama to Sydney 

(a) Direct route. 

(i) North-East Monsoon .—Steer to cross long. 
160° E in lat. 20° N., and thence to cross the equator 
in long. 168° E. Thence steer to pass eastward of 
the New Hebrides and New Caledonia, and thence 
direct to Sydney, passing northward of Middleton 
reef. 

Alternatively, after crossing the equator, pass 
between the Solomon and Santa Cruz islands, and 
then westward of Bampton reefs; and thence proceed 
to Sydney, making the Australian coast southward 
of Sandy cape and thence continue southward along 
the coast. 

(ii) South-West Monsoon .—First make easting 
north of lat. 35° N. until in about long. 170° E.; 
thence stand southward through the North-East 
Trade to cross the equator in long. 173° E. Thence 
pass eastwards of the New Hebrides and of New 

f Caledonia, and thence to Sydney as in (a) (i). 

(b) Via Guam .—If intending to call at_ Guam, 
steer southward passing eastward of Nanpo shoto, 
and eastward, or westward of the Marianas, according 
to conditions prevailing at the time. 

From Guam proceed as follows according to 
Monsoon. 

e (i) North-East Monsoon .—Make southing with the 
North-East Trade, and pass through Bougainville 
strait, or between the Solomon and Santa Cruz 
islands. 

From Bougainville strait proceed to a position in 
about lat. 15° S., long. 156° E. to join Route 1,287. 
From the position east of the Solomon islands, 
proceed as in the alternative route in (a) (i) above. 

. 00 South-East Monsoon .—Pass the Solomon 
islands as in (b) (i) and make sufficient easting to 
ensure a long board across the Coral sea; make, and 
keep along the Australian coast southward of Sandy 
ca Pe, where the prevailing wind will be found to be 
westerly at this time of the year. 


Ro «te 1,342. Yokohama to Hong Kong, Amoy, etc. 

(a) North-East Monsoon.— Stand south-westward 
^ross the Kuro shio as far as lat. 28° N., long. 135 

•> thence northward of Tokuni shima (Lat. 21 45 TV., 
129° 00' E.), one of the Amami gunto, and 
aher passing Tori shima (Lat. 27° 50‘ N., Long. 128 

Chiifa Steer for Tung yung and d ° Wn thC C ° aSt 0t 

(b) South-West Monsoon .—From Uraga suido 
.|eer south-eastward to cross the parallel of 30 N. 
of about long. 145° E. Thence, passing eastward 
0 r yg as awara gunto and eastward and southward 
21° \r Zan rett; o> cross the meridian of 140 E. in lat. 
Warn ■ r TRence shape a direct course to pass north- 
£,° f Luzon and straight to Hong Kong making 
"lowance for the north-easterly set in the China sea. 

See Section D. Part UI. 


Route 1,343. Yokohama to Shanghai 

In all seasons the best route is through Naikai or 
Inland sea. Keep near the coast of Japan, to avoid 
the strength of the Kuro shio, until round O shima 
at the entrance to Kii suido. 

Having cleared Naikai through Shimonoseki kaikyo 
proceed as directly as possible to Shanghai, giving 
Socotra rock (Lat. 32° 07' N., Long. 125° IV E.) a 
wide berth. 


Naikai. — Notes .—Wind permitting, the route 
usually followed by sailing vessels, both east and 
west bound, is as follows. 

Entering Naikai through Kii suido, pass into 
Osaka wan or Izumi nada, through Tomo-ga-shima 
suido, and thence northward to Akashi seto. Having 
passed through Akashi seto, keep northward of 
Kami shima and all the islands of Ieshima (lye 
shima) gunto, and then steer to the south-westward 
to pass northward of Shodo shima; after which 
Bisan seto may be entered by one of the following 
routes:— 


(a) Pass either side of Dango se (Lat. 34° 3V N., 
Long. 134° 05' E.), and then turn southward through 
Ishima suido, between I shima on the west and Te 
shima on the east, into Bisan seto. 

(b) Pass northward of Dango se and I shima; 
between Tsubone shima and Kyo-no-joro (Kionody- 
oro) shima, and then westward into Katsura shima 
suido, which leads southward into the northern part 
of Bisan seto. 


Having entered Bisan seto from (a) or (b), continue 
westward to pass southward of Mitsugo (Kami- 
futaomote) shima and of Oki-no su, and then on 
either side of Takami shima, and southward of Mu 
shima in Bingo nada. 

Steer across Bingo nada to enter Mekari seto, 
passing northward of Hyakkan shima (Lat. 34° 18' N., 
Long. 133° 16' E.). Follow the pecked line shown 
on the charts through Mekari seto, Aogi seto, Mihara 
seto and Oge seto into Aki (Misima) nada. Pass 
south-westward through Aki nada to enter Iyo nada 
through Tsurushima suido in summer, or through 
Kudako suido or Nuwashima suido in winter. 


Follow the northern track on the charts passing 
northward of Sengai se (Lat. 33° 49' N., Long. 
132° 22' E.), and through Heigun suido; thence 
having passed Amata shima, turn north-westward 
to enter Suo nada through Hanaguri seto. Keep 
along the northern side of Suo nada, passing south¬ 
ward of Omo se and Motoyama-no su light, about 
3 miles southward of Ube misaki; thence pass out 
of Naikai through Shimonoseki kaikyo. 

caution. Sailing vessels should anchor at night 
when navigating in Naikai. 

Note .—A vessel eastbound should follow the 
above route in reverse. 

Vessels in tow.— These vessels, sometimes as many 
as ten in number and forming a tow of as much as 
440 vds (402 m 3) in length, may be met in the Naikai. 
For details of the route followed by these tows, see 
JaDan Pilot, Vol. II. 


Route 1,344. Yokohama to Hakodate 

(a) Winter route—In winter make the passage 
as close inshore as safety will allow, as the wind is 
usually off the land and there is smooth water near 
the coast. In the event of falling in with a north¬ 
east gale, the best course is to make for the nearest 
sheltered anchorage, if any such is available. The 
frequent snowstorms often obscuring the land, and 
the irregularity of the currents, render it necessary 
to use every precaution when navigating this part 
of the coast. 

(b) Summer route.- In summer keep offshore and 
take advantage of the Kuro shio. Fogs will usually 
be met with when as far north as Kinkasan (Kinku. 

lex on pages 357 and 358. 
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wasan) t6. Close the land to the southward of Shiriya 
zaki, and round that promontory at a distance ot not 
less than 2 miles to avoid One. 

In thick weather, when the land about Shiriya saki 
has not been seen, a rise in the temperature of the 
water, the presence of floating debris, such as plants, 
trees and driftwood in the sea, or heavy tide rips, 
may assist in determining that the vessel is to the 
northward of Shiriya saki and in the influence of the 
easterly current through Tsugaru kaikyo. 

Navigational note—Directions for Tsugaru kaikyo 
and Hakodate from the eastward and westward. 

(1) From the eastward.— Approaching the strait 
from the eastward the adverse current will be avoided 
by keeping near the shore, giving One and the dangers 
off Oma saki a berth. 


Make Shiriya saki ( Lat. 41° 26' N., Long. 141° 27', 
E.), bearing about 310°, and pass it at a distance of 
not less than 2\ miles; when northward of it, keep 
towards the southern shore to avoid the current and 
to be in a position to anchor should it be calm. By 
keeping towards this shore, a vessel may possibly be 
drifted for a considerable distance by the west-going 
stream, while the north-east current is running 
strongly in mid-channel of the strait. 

Wait at anchor south-eastward of Oma saki for a 
favourable opportunity to cross the strait, and as the 
winds during summer are generally light from the 
south-westward for a considerable period, freshening 
a little when the west-going stream makes, this is the 
proper time to weigh. See also Note (2) below. 


If proceeding direct for Hakodate from the eastern 
entrance to Tsugaru kaikyo, proceed as follows:— 
After passing 5 miles off Shiriya saki, steer for 
Esan (Yesan) misaki, so as to take advantage of the 
cold west-going stream along the south coast of 
Hokkaido, remembering that the north-east current 
is sometimes found close inshore near Shiokubi 
misaki. 

(2) From Hakodate to the westward —Proceeding 
from Hakodate to the westward, against south¬ 
westerly winds, keep near the shore when northward 
of Yagoshi misaki, and if unable to round it, anchor 


with a kedge about 2 miles north-eastward of it, 
weighing again when the next west-going stream 
makes. 

With a light wind a sailing vessel might not clear 
the strait in one tide, in which case it would be better 
to wait a tide at anchor, to the eastward of Shirakami 
zaki, and take the whole of the following tide to get 
sufficiently to the westward, rather than run any risk 
of being swept back through the strait by the current. 

(3) Tsugaru kaikyo from the westward.— Approach¬ 
ing the strait from the south-westward during foggy 
weather, guard against being carried by the current 
to the northward past the entrance; should the 
weather be clear when nearing Nyudo saki, it might 
be as well to sight it. 

In the event of thick weather coming on, when 
nearing this cape, good though open anchorage in 
a sandy bottom will be found to the southward of it; 
but to the northward the bottom is rocky though 
anchorage is still possible. 

Currents.—Tidal streams. — Ice.—See Japan Pilot, 
Vol. I. 

caution. Sailing vessels, passing through the 
strait, particularly to the westward, should be pro¬ 
vided with a good kedge and 150 fathoms (or about 
275 metres) of hawser, ready for immediate use, 
and keep the shore close aboard. 

Route 1,345. Nagasaki to China coast ports 

(1) To Shanghai.— Steer as direct a course as 
circumstances will allow, keeping rather to windward 
of the port as, except near the coast of Japan, the 
drift of the current is usually to leeward. 

caution. Give Socotra rock (Lat. 32° 07' N., 
Long. 125° IT E.) a good berth. See China Sea 
Pilot, Vol III. 

(2) To Hong Kong, Amoy, Swatow, etc. 

(a) North-East Monsoon .—Steer to make the 
coast of China a little southward of the Chusan 
archipelago, and thence keep along the coast. 

(b) South-West Monsoon.—First stand across to 
the coast of China and thence make southward keeping 
along the coast. 

Routes 1,346 to 1,350.— Reserved as spare. 


See Section D. Part III. Index on pages 357 and 358. 
























SECTION C. PART III. 


Chapter III 

SAILING-SHIP routes from islands of the 
NORTH pacific ocean, and from ports on the 
eastern side of the pacific ocean 


(i) ROUTES FROM ISLANDS OF THE NORTH PACIFIC OCEAN 

O „« Navigation in the Pacific ocean ” at the beginning of Chapter II. of Section B., Part IV., on pages 127 and 
128 and also the Cautions at the beginning of Sub-section (iv) of Chapter I. of Section C., Part III., on page 295. 
Tn this sub-section only the routes from Honolulu (Hawaiian islands) are described in detail. From other 
of the North Pacific ocean, the most favourable route to be taken can be ascertained by consulting the 
foUovrfng charts, all of which will be found in the pocket at the end of this book. See also Routes 1,351, 1,352 
and 1,353. 

Chart 5,308.—The World—Sailing ship routes. 

Chart 5,301.—World Climatic chart, sheet I. 

Chart 5,302.—World Climatic chart, sheet II. 

Chapter I of Section B., Part IV. of this book, which deals with the Winds and Weather, Currents and Ice 
in the Pacific ocean in more detail than Charts 5,301 and 5,302, should also be consulted. 

In Route 1 351 below a general outline of the best passages from the islands to Asia or Australia to the 
westward,^ to North and South America to the eastward is given; while in Route 1,352 some notes on passages 
amongst the islands will be found. 

Route 1,351. From islands in the North Pacific ocean 
(except Hawaii), to ports in Asia, or to North and 
South America 


o uuui mucuca 

A glance at Chart 5,308 shows that little difficulty 
will be experienced in deciding on the most profitable 
route for a vessel bound westward to any port in 
Asia, the Eastern archipelago, the Indian ocean, or 
Japan; a number of routes from North or South 
America and from Australia pass near the islands 
and can be joined at a convenient position. 

For a vessel bound to the eastward, the general 
principle is to stand northward, or southward, 
through the trade winds to reach the belt of westerly 
winds as quickly as possible; a favourable current 
may be expected in the area of westerly winds. 
Passages across the Pacific ocean bound eastward 
that may conveniently be joined are as follows: 

North Pacific. —Routes 1,336 and 1,337 and, in 
some cases, 1,338, all from Yokohama. 

South Pacific. —Routes 1,260 and 1,261 from 
Sydney; or a vessel may make to the southward 
across these two routes to join Route 1,251, the Main 
route across the Southern ocean. 

jtoote 1,352. North Pacific islands (except Hawaii) 
m other islands in the North or South Pacific ocean 
ai >d Australia (Sydney) 

(1) To OTHER ISLANDS IN THE NORTH PACIFIC OCEAN. 

(°) Bound westward. —No difficulty should be 
experienced as a fair wind should be carried and, 
l n tbe Equatorial Counter-current (Lat. 4 N. 
N. (approx.) ), a favourable current should 

Z passage. 

°°tmd eastward. , 

Wara 1° Hono l u lu (Hawaiian islands).— Stand north- 
jjT through the trade winds as far as about lat.40 
i 1B(H Unt h the westerly winds are met. Cross the 
w ; meridian in about lat. 43° N., and long. 160 
Ll? 1 *: 40 ° N.; thence keep south-eastward to a 
I fc° n m ab out lat. 35° N.; long. 153° W and 
1 3 ?r% proce ed direct to Honolulu. See Route 
( i r° m Y °kohama. „ w 

CL T ° other North Pacific islands.- Over short 
Usually* the direct mean course can be used, but l 
RqJz “fans working eastward against the North 

^“atonal current. 

D. Part III. 


In most cases, it is probably best to stand south¬ 
ward, or south-eastward into the Equatorial Counter- 
current, and thence work eastward until able to 
fetch the destination, making allowance for a west¬ 
going set as the vessel gets northward. 

(2) To ISLANDS IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN OR 
Australia (Sydney).— The longitude of most of the 
main island groups of the South Pacific ocean is east¬ 
ward (certainly little or nothing westward) of that ot 
similar groups of the North Pacific ocean (except 
the Hawaii islands). Therefore the first objective, 
in all passages, must be to make easting while still 
north of the equator which is usually crossed between 
longs. 168° E. and 173° E. Probably the most 
advantageous passage to reach this objective is to 
stand southward, or as much to the south-eastward 
as can be made on the port tack, until the region 
of the Equatorial Counter-current is reached (be¬ 
tween lats 4° N., and 8° N.); then work eastward 
until able to stand across the equator as stated 
above. From the equator proceed southward as 

f0U Bmnd to Solomon islands, New Hebrides or New 
Caledonia, proceed direct. 

Bound to Sydney, follow the re evant part of 
Route 1,341 (a) (i), or (ii) from Yokohama. 

Bound to Fiji, pass down the western side of the 
Ellice islands and then direct. 

Hound to Samoa, stand southward as far as the 
latitude of the Fijian islands if necessary, weathering 
them if possible until able to make Samoa on the 
starboard tack. . . - 

Bound to islands to the eastward of Samoa it is best 
x cnnthward through the trade winds into the 

™ down easting until the merMian 
the is and to which bound is reached. Then 
re-enter the trades and proceed to destination. 

Route 1,353. North Pacific islands to Thursday 
island (Torres strait) 

., , easons of the year the route eastward of 
Mew Guinea may be taken, following generally the 
New Guinea m y (b) modified as necessary, 

^ ’as the equator in accordance with the position 
of theTsland of departure, e.g., from the eastern or 
western groups of islands. 

Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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In the North-east Monsoon season as good, or 
even a better passage may be made by steering direct 
to pass through Djailolo passage and joining Route 
1,316 (1) (a) in the Ceram sea. 

Route 1,354. Honolulu to Tahiti 

General remarks on winds, currents and sailing 

passages around the Hawaiian islands. 

(a) Winds.— The easterly trade winds seem to 
divide at Cape Kumukahi, part following the coast 
north-westward around Upolu point, where it loses 
its force, the other part following the south-east 
coast around Ka Lae, where it also loses its force. 

On the west coast of Hawaii the sea breeze sets 
in about 0900 hours and continues until after sun¬ 
down, when the land breeze springs up. 

Sailing vessels from the westward bound to ports 
on the windward or south-eastern side of Hawaii 
should pass close to Upolu point and keep near the 
coast, as the wind is generally much lighter than 
offshore. Those from the westward, bound to ports 
on the eastern side of Hawaii should keep well to 
the northward until clear of Alenuihaha channel. 

Current —On account of the current, which nearly 
always sets to the northward along the west coast of 
Hawaii it is advisable for sailing vessels to make the 
land to the southward of their port, as during calms 
and light airs a vessel is liable to drift to the north¬ 
ward. , , , . , 

Navigational notes.— Alenuihaha channel, which 
separates Hawaii from Maui and Kahoolawe islands, 
is 26 miles wide and clear of dangers. During the 
North-East Trade, the wind frequently blows through 
the channel with great strength, and there is also a 
strong current setting westward; but during calms, 
which frequently follow, there is at times an easterly 
set of about one knot which during kona winds may 
increase to 2 or 3 knots. 

Vessels from any of the western ports of Hawaii 
are therefore recommended to keep close in under 
the lee of the island until reaching Upolu point, 
when they will be enabled to fetch across to the 
Alalakeiki channel on the western side of Maui. 
Those from the northward, bound to Hilo, will 
probably find it impossible to weather Upolu point 
from the western side of Maui, but on getting under 
the lee of Hawaii the trade wind fails until reaching 
the southern point of the island, when they will have 
to beat against wind and current along the south¬ 
eastern coast. 

Route to Tahiti.—Stand first to the northward of 
the Hawaiian islands, and then make all possible 
easting before entering the trade winds. Cross the 
equator as far to the eastward as possible, in order 
to reach destination with a fair wind. 

Route 1,355. Honolulu to Fiji, Australia, and New 
Zealand 

(1) To Fin.—Proceed as directly as navigation 
permits, with a fair trade wind. 

(2) To Australia and New Zealand.— Take (1) 
above as far as Fiji, and then take Route 1,276 (1) to 
Australia, or Route 1,276 (2) to New Zealand, but 
leaving the route to Fiji in about long. 170° W. to 
175° W., and proceeding direct in the latter case. _ 

Vote.—Except when bound to Auckland, owing 
to the prevalence of westerly winds off the New 
Zealand coast, it is best to pass down the west coast 
of New Zealand, and through Cook strait for ports 


in North Island (if conditions are favourable) or 
round South Island and northward along the east 
coast. 

Route 1,356. Honolulu to ports in China or Japan, 
or the Philippine islands 

Routes 1,366 to 1,369, from San Francisco to these 
destinations pass close to the southward of Hawaii 
island, and should be picked up at any convenient 
point between long. 160° W. and 170° W. 

Route 1,357. Honolulu to San Francisco 

At all seasons, first steer due north before turning 
eastward on reaching the steady westerly winds. 
The turning point varies in latitude throughout the 
year, being farthest north in August and farthest 
south in November and December. The various 
routes are roughly as follows:— 

(a) In August. —Turn eastward in approximately 
lat. 40° N., and steer along that parallel to long. 
150° W Thence proceed direct to destination. 

(b) In June and July.— Turn to the north-eastward 

in about lat. 35° N. to 36° N., and steer on a slightly 
curving course to cross long. 150° W. in approxi¬ 
mately lat. 39° N„ and then proceed direct. See 
note below. , _ ^ , 

(c) In May, September and October. —Turn to the 
north-eastward in about lat. 30° N., and steer on a 
curving course to cross long. 150° W. in approxi¬ 
mately lat. 37i° N. to 38° N., and then proceed 
direct. See note below. 

(d) In March and April— Turn to the north¬ 
eastward in about lat. 26° N. to 27° N., and steer on 
a curving course to cross long. 150° W. in about lat. 
36|° N., and then proceed direct. See note below. 

(e) In January and February. —Turn to the north 
eastward in about lat. 25° N. to 26° N., and steer on 
a curving course to cross long. 150° W. in about 
lat. 33° N., and then proceed direct. See note below. 

(f) In November and December. —Turn to the 

north-eastward in about lat. 24° N., and steer on a 
curving course to cross long. 150° W. in about lat. 
32° N. to 32i° N., and then proceed direct. See 
note below. ~ . . . . 

Note —The curving course referred to in (b) to 
(f) above can best be understood by referring to 
Chart 5,308, a copy of which will be found in the 
pocket at the end of this book. 

F 0 gs .—See Notes under Routes 740, 741 and 786. 

Route 1,358. Honolulu to all other ports in America 
southward of San Francisco 

(1) To PORTS IN North America southward of 
San Francisco or to Panama.— Proceed northward 
as in Route 1,357, but turn eastward instead of north¬ 
eastward. Make easting as directly as possible, 
gradually altering course to east-south-eastward 
after reaching about long. 150 W. to 140 W., 
depending on destination, the latter to the more 
southerly ports. Join Route 1,372 from San Fran¬ 
cisco at a convenient point. 

(2) To ports in South America or to Cabo de 
Hornos (Cape Horn).— The most important objective 
must be to make easting as soon as possible so as to 
be able stand south-eastward to join Route i,ili ° 
1,374, San Francisco to South American ports, or 
Route 1,375, San Francisco to Cabo de Hornos. in 
any case it appears advisable to join these routes 
the north of the Equator, where the Equatorial 
Counter-current is available if getting too far 
ward on the passage southward. 


(ii) ROUTES FROM PRINCE RUPERT, VANCOUVER, OR COLUMBIA RIVER 


Route 1,359. Prince Rupert, Vancouver or Columbia 
river to Honolulu and Yokohama 

From Prince Rupert, stand southward through 
Hecate strait, and from Juan de Fuca strait or 
Astoria, Columbia river, stand seaward to make a 

See Section D. Part III. Index 


safe offing, but keeping as close inshore as 
dictates, to avoid the heavy seas experiencedl urm 
out. Proceed southward until within ab , 

miles north-west of San Francisco, and thence proce 
direct to Honolulu. Thence continue as ton 


n pages 357 and 358. 
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. , Uav to November.— Get on to the parallel of 
m “*A run westward on it as far as the meridian 
20 Thence steer to cross the meridian of 160° 
of . , 1 os® N and thence for Yokohama, allowing 
L'te nonh-eaaerly set of the Kuro shio. 

1 ,,, December to April.— During the winter months 
vessel may have to keep further south to get the 
a nth of the trade for the run to the westward after 
aS Honolulu. The directions given in Route 
(b) or (c), from San Francisco should be 
Mowed,’ according to date, after running westward. 

(c) Alternative route—All seasons.— From Hono- 
iL south-westward to join one of the seasonal 
routes from San Francisco to Yokohama. See 
Route 1,366. 

Route 1,360. Prince Rupert, Vancouver or Columbia 
river to Sydney 

From Prince Rupert, stand to the southward until 
reaching the North-East Trade wind, passing on 
either side of the Queen Charlotte group. 

From Juan de Fuca strait, or from Astoria, 
Columbia river, stand to the south-westward at once, 
to pick up the trade wind. 

Then proceed as directly as possible, crossing the 
equator in about long. 170° W., and passing westward 
of the Fiji islands and south-eastward of New Cale¬ 
donia, from June to August, but at other times of 
the year, crossing the equator between long. 150 - 
155° W., and passing southward of the Tongan and 
Fijian island groups. Make the Australian coast 
southward of Sandy cape (See Route 1,341). 

Route 1,361. Prince Rupert, Vancouver or Columbia 
river to San Francisco and to South American ports 

Note—The following route is that which used to 
be described in the British Columbia Pilot, Vol. I.; 
it differs in some degree from the route that was 
recommended by the U.S.A. Hydrogaphic Office. 
The latter will be found in Routes 1,373 to 1,375 
from San Francisco to South American ports. 

(1) To San Francisco. —At all seasons keep as 
near the shore as is prudent, in order to avoid the 
heavy sea felt further out. 

(2) To South American ports. 

(a) October to March. —South-east and south¬ 
westerly winds prevail on the coast of California as 
far south as about lat. 25° N. If bound from Van¬ 
couver to Valparaiso in this season stand down the 
coast, keeping at about 100 miles from it until near 
the latitude of San Francisco, and from thence pass 
westward of, and in sight of, Isla Guadalupe (Lat. 

N., Long. 118° IT W.), where in all pro¬ 
bability the North-East Trade wind will be met with, 
then steer to sight Clipperton island (Lat. 10° N., 
hong, m 0 w.\ passing westward of it; in about 

this .1 -VT .1 n x nn _1 ~ Will hft 


lost. 


latitude the North-East Trade wind will be 


The belt of variable winds and calms, which at 
this season, on the meridian of 120° W., is 250 to 


350 miles wide will here be entered, and it may not 
be possible to cross the equator much to windward 
of long. 118° W. Every effort should be made not 
to cross fruther than that to the westward, as the 
result would be that the vessel would not weather 
Elizabeth or Pitcairn islands, in the vicinity of which 
light baffing winds from south to south-east would 
be experienced. 

In all probability at this time of year the South- 
East Trade wind will be met between lat. 5° N. and 
3° N.; the higher latitude during the early winter 
months (November and December), and the lower 
latitude towards March, when the ship should be 
kept full, making, as nearly as the wind will permit, 
a course of 180°. 

In about lat. 6° S. the Trade winds generally 
become more easterly in direction, sometimes hauling 
northward of east. Cross the parallel of 20° S. in 
long. 124° W., and the parallel of 35° S. on the 
meridian of 120° W; thence cross the meridians of 110° 
W. in lat. 39° S., 100° W. in lat. 40° S„ 90° W. in lat 
39° S. and thence proceed direct, southward of Juan 
Fernandez to Valparaiso. From Valparaiso to Callao 
steer straight up the coast. Calms and variable winds 
will be experienced in the vicinity of the lat. 30° S. 
settling into the north-west quarter as the vessel gets 
more to the southward. See also Route 1,373. 

(b) April to September .—During these months a 
coures further west may be pursued, passing the 
latitude of San Francisco in about long. 129° W. 
Thence keep further from the land to avoid the 
calms and light variable winds experienced at this 
season along the coast of lower California and in 
the bay of Panama. After meeting the North-East 
Trade wind in about lat. 30° N., long. 127° W. stand 
to the southward, on or near the meridian of 125 W. 
not only to avoid the calms above mentioned, but 
also the hurricanes which during August and Sep¬ 
tember are liable to be met with eastward of that 
meridian. Occasionally, but rarely, these storms 
are met with west of long. 125° W. 

The North-East Trade wind will be lost at this 
season in lat. 11° or 12° N„ and the belt of doldrums 
will be found to be not so wide as during the winter 
months. The South-East Trade wind will, at this 
season, be met with in about lat. 8 N., and if, as is 
most likely to be the case at the commencement, 
the wind be well to the southward, stand to the 
eastward in order to recover some of the ground 
lost by keeping further to the westward in the North- 
East Trades. Endeavour to cross the equator in 
from long. 118° to 120° W„ and soon after crossing 
the wind will haul more to the eastward, when stand 
to the southward to weather Ducie island and reach 
the parallel of 40° S. before making easting, so as to 
fall in with the north-westerly winds as calms and 
variable winds are met with north of that parallel. 
After passing the meridian of 90° W. haul up for 
Juan Fernandez and thence for Valparaiso. 

Route 1,362. —Reserved as spare. 


(iii) ROUTES FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


1,363. San Francisco to Prince Rupert, Juan 
oca strait or Columbia river .. 

(a; November to April .—From November to April, 
cnm nn8 the bad weather season, the passage should 
commence by putting well out to sea. This will be 
% y to do > as the wind is oftenest from the north- 
Jl Ward - When far enough off to have nothing 
mau from south-westerly or north-westerly winds 
Parait T mucb northing as possible. North of t 
Previn ° f Ca P e Mendocino, south-westerly winds 
SB, enablin 8 vessels to finish the voyage without 
J'e'fty, >1 the land should be made 20 to 30 
southward of the port. 


"see Section D. Fort lit. Index on page, 357 end 358. 


(b) April to November .—From April to November, 
the fine weather season, the wind almost invariably 
blows from the northward between north-west and 
north-east. After leaving San Francisco run about 
900 miles off-shore, and then make to the northward, 
profiting by every shift of wind, and always standing 
5n the most favourable tack. It would be well not 
to approach the land until up to the parallel of the 
port Unless the vessel can fetch her port, or nearly 
p ,. tackine If bound to Prince Rupert it 
would be well not to approach the land until neariy 
Abreast of Langara island, at the north-west extreme 
of Queen Chariotte island. Hecate strait, between 
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on Fogs under Route 741. 

Route 1,364. San Francisco to Unimak pass, Aleutian 
islands, and vice-versa 

(1) From San Francisco to Unimak pass.— The 

United States Pilot Charts give tracks for sailing 
vessels for the months of May to October inclusive 
as follows:— . _ 

(a) May and June .-Keep westward from San 
Francisco^to long. 145° W„ and thence proceed 
direct to Unimak pass. 

( b ) July, August and September -Continue west¬ 
ward to long. 155° W. before turning northward 

(c) October— C ontinue westward to long. 158 W. 
before turning northward. 

(2) From Unimak pass to San Francisco.— Pro¬ 
ceed as directly as possible. 

Route 1,365. San Francisco to Honolulu 

At all times of the year the route to China and 
Japan passes closely southward of the Hawaiian 
islands, and is therefore nearly directly for Honolulu 
On leaving San Francisco run to the south-westward 
for the North-East Trades; from June to December 
clear the coast as soon as possible, steering about 
266° to avoid the calms eastward of long. 128 W. 
Near the Hawaiian islands the trades may possibly 
veer to east or even south-east, particularly from 
October to May; approach the land from east- 
north-eastward, when all local winds will be fair. 
When making a landfall remember that the currents 
often run at the rate of 20 miles per day, and that 
calms and baffling winds are common to leeward 
of the islands. 

See General remarks on winds, currents and 
sailin g passages around the Hawaiian islands at the 
beginning of Route 1,353. 


Section C. 

Hong Kong or 


Route 1,367. San Francisco 
adjacent ports 

Follow Route 1,366 as far as long. 160° E. and 
then stand slightly to the northward to clear the 
northernmost of the Mariana or Ladrone islands 
and then pass through Bashi channel to destination ’ 

Notes .—Notes on Bashi channel are to be found 
in Route 1,138 (4) (b). For an alternative route in 
the North-East Monsoon see Route 1,332 (a) (ii). 
See also Route 1,369 for the passage via Manila. 

Route 1,368. San Francisco to Shanghai or Nagasaki 

Follow Route 1,367 across the Pacific ocean, but 
on arriving in about long. 135° E., make as directly 
as possible for either destination. 

Route 1,369. San Francisco to Manila or to China 
coast ports from Hong Kong southward as far as 
Singapore 

(a) North-East Monsoon (October to March).— 
Take Route 1,367 to the Bashi channel, and then 
proceed southward to Manila. To other ports the 
route is as follows:— 

Bound to Hong Kong.—See Route 1,367 and Notes. 

Bound to Saigon .—Proceed direct across the China 
sea allowing for the current which sets with the wind. 

Bound for Singapore .—Proceed as in Route 1,339 
(a) (ii). 

(b) South-West Monsoon (April to September).— 
Leave the west-going track across the Pacific ocean 
in long. 160° E. (See Route 1,366), and steer to cross 
the meridian of 150° E. in lat. 15° N. Thence, passing 
southward of the Mariana or Ladrone islands, stand 
directly for San Bernardino strait or for Surigao 
strait (see note below); and thence proceed as directly 
as possible to Manila, Iloilo, etc. 

From Manila (or from Mindoro strait or Verde 
Island passage if not calling at Manila) proceed as 
in Routes 1,330 to Singapore, 1,331 to Saigon, 1,332 
to Hong Kong or Amoy. 

Note .—A description of, and notes on San 
Bernardino strait is to be found in Route 1,138 (2); 
of Surigao strait in Route 1,138 (1); of Verde Island 
passage in Route 1,138 (3); and of Mindoro strait in 


Route 1,366. San Francisco to Yokohama 

Proceed as in Route 1,365 but pass southward of 
Hawaii island. Then stand to the westward between 
the parallels of 15° N. and 20° N., being to the 
northward in the summer, and to the southward 
in the winter. On reaching the meridian of 160° E., 
proceed as follows:— 

(a) From January to April .—Stand on still to the 
westward on the former course, until reaching the 
meridian of 150° E., and then curve gradually round 
to the west-north-west, north-west and finally 
north; pass about 60 miles to the westward of the 
Ogasawara gunto and westward of the other islands 
of the Nanpo shoto on a northerly course to 
destination. 

(b) May and June .—Make to the west-north¬ 
westward at once, so as to cross the meridian of 150° 
E. between lat. 23° N. and 24° N.; thence proceed 
direct to destination, passing about 200 miles eastward 
of Ogasawara gunto. 

(c) From July to December .—In these months 
leave the track across the Pacific ocean at long. 163° E. 
instead of 160° E., and set a course as directly as 
possible to Yokohama. 

Alternatively, some navigators recommend stand¬ 
ing for Yokohama on reaching the 180th meridian; 
but this is not a very usual practice. 

caution. At all times of the year, allowance must 
be made for the Kuro shio, setting across the track 
during the latter part of the voyage. 

See Section D. Part III. 


Route 1,155. 

caution. See the second paragraph of the Caution 
under Route 1,142. 


Route 1,370. San Francisco to Brisbane, Sydney 
and ports to the southward 

The routes usually followed, according to season, 
are described in (a) (i) and (ii) below; alternative 
routes recommended by French authorities 
described in (b) (i), (ii) and (iii). 

(a) Usual routes .—On leaving San Francisco, take 
a direct course through the North-East Trade 
to a position in about lat. 10° N., long. 145 
Thence proceed as follows according to season. 

(i) June, July and August -Steer a direct course, 
passing northward of the Fiji islands and so 

of New Caledonia to Brisbane direct or, making: t 
coast southward of Sandy Cape, to Sydney. 
Sydney take Route 1,234 or 1,258 to ports to tne 
southward. 

(ii) During the rest of the yeur.-Contmue 
direct course from lat. 10 N., long. 145 W. . 
the equator at a point between long. 

153° W. as follows:— 

December, January and February.— n 


March to June.—In long. 150° W. 
September, October and November.— n 
152° W. to 153° W. 

Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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wover point the equator is crossed, cross 
near long. 155° W., and thence pass south- 
lat ' ° f S t'he Tongan (or Friendly) islands; cross the 
*d,lSdiSio latitude 24” to 25” S„ and long. 

> K a! 26° to 27° S. Thence proceed to 
160. E ;. „ nassine northward of Middleton reef, 

destination, pas | making the coast sout h wa rd 

13, **»■» I. 341 - 

( b ) Alternative routes (recommended by French 

““‘/Tlanuary to July .—Steer to cross lat. 10° N. in 
'l 143° W and the equator in long 148° W. In 
Ttmuarv February and March no calms will be 
!,md y between the North-East and South-East 
Trades In April, May and June there will be only 
? ner cent, of chances of calms in this region. 
£ ?he%uator steer for a position in lat 10” S, 
long. 155° W., and continue thence as in (a) ( 11 ) above. 

fm July , August and September— Steer to cross 
la/ 10° N. in long. 148° W., and the equator between 
Ions 150° and 153° W. In this season, and if the 
precaution be taken not to follow a more easterly 
route than the one indicated, there will be only from 

2 to 3 per cent, of calms between lat. 10 N. and the 
equator. Thence proceed as in (b) (i) above. 

(Hi) October to January .—Steer to cross lat. 10° N. 
in long. 138° W., and the equator in long. 143 W. 

By following this route there will be only from 2 to 

3 per cent, chances of calms between the two trade 
wind regions. Farther to the westward at this 
season, the ship would be liable to meet more calms. 
Thence proceed as in (b) (i) above. 

Route 1,371. San Francisco to Pacific islands 

(1) To North Pacific islands.— Stand to the 
south-west into the trade and the North Equatorial 
current, and then run to the westward in about 
lat. 15° N. as far as about long. 170° W.; thence 
•steer as directly as navigation permits to destination. 

(2) To Tahiti.— Steer south-westward on nearly 
the direct course to cross the equator in long. 140° W., 
or a little to the eastward, and then direct, allowing 
for the set of the South Equatorial current. 

(3) To Samoa, Fui and islands to the westward. 
—Follow generally the directions in Route 1,370 (a) (n) 
until arriving on the parallel of the island to which 
hound, and then run westward on this parallel to 
destination. 

Route 1,372. San Francisco to Panama 

(a) December to May.—Making this passage 
between the months of December and May inclusive, 
when the prevailing winds on the west coast of 
Mexico are from the northward and the current 
favourable, first obtain a good offing, and then stand 
own the coast of California, keeping about 100 
off, and at about 150 miles off the coast of 
Mexico, shaping a course to make Isla Jicarita, the 
southernmost of the islands southward of Isla Coiba 
J}. about 55 miles westward from Punta Mariato, 
bich is a good landfall for vessels bound to Panama 
° ra the westward. 

i $ Jur >e to November .—Between the months of 
® an d November, inclusive, when calms, variable 
cno, oftentimes hurricanes prevail on the west 
Saf n° f Mexico, stand well out to sea after passing 
enno, - c ‘ sc °, and then shape a course to cross the 
quator ln about lon 104O w . thence s tand on to 

tho S ?, uthwar d, until sure of reaching Panama on 
ne other (starboard) tack. 

trv a ti~~ Boun d to Panama from the northward 
J and make the Isla j icarita> which lies about 55 
endl Westward of Punta Mariato, and from this 
Maf aV0 “ r to keep under the land as far as Cabo 
’ opunci, If unabl e to do this, stand across for the 
i PP Slte coast of the continent, when the current 
See Section D. Part III- 


will be found favourable. On getting eastward 
of Cabo Mala the safest plan is to shape a course 
for Isla Galera, and to use the eastern passage. At 
the same time, if tempted up the gulf by a fair wind, 
endeavour to get on the western side of the Archi- 
pielago de las Perlas, where anchorage and less 
current will be found should the wind fail. 

Notes on Winds and weather, and currents (Colom¬ 
bia coast). 

Winds and weather. —Northward of Punta Guas- 
cama, the winds become more variable and rains 
more frequent, and the following account by Dampier 
is perhaps as good as can be given:—■“ It is a very 
wet coast, and rains abundantly all the year. There 
are but few fair days, for there is little difference in 
the seasons of the year between the wet and the dry; 
only in that season which should be dry the rains are 
less frequent and more moderate than in the wet 
season, for then it pours as out of a sieve.” This 
kind of weather is found as far as Cabo Corrientes 
(Lat. 5° 30' N., Long. 77° 33' W), the prevailing wind 
being south-west, but north-east winds are not un¬ 
common. Offshore in this zone, between the parallels 
of 2° and 5° N., the winds are equally baffling, 
especially during the months of March, April and 
May. 

Between Cabo Corrientes and Panama, the pre¬ 
vailing winds are from the northward and westward, 
with frequent squalls and wet weather from the 
south-west between the months of June and October. 

Currents. —Within 60 miles of the coast there is a 
constant current to the northward. After passing 
Cabo Mala it meets the Mexican current from the 
west-north-westward, and thus causes the numerous 
ripplings and short uneasy sea so often met with at 
the entrance of the gulf of California. This troubled 
water will be found more or less to the southward, 
according to the strength of the contending streams. 

Route 1,373. San Francisco to Callao or Iquique 

Make an offing from San Francisco of about 300 
miles to the south westward; and then work round 
gradually to the southward so as to cross lat. 30 N. 
ft about long. 127° W. From this point make a 
straight course to the south-south-eastward roughly 
parallel to the coast, making for a position in lat. 
5° N long. 110° W„ in about which point the South- 
East'Trades will be met. Stand through the trades 
on the port tack so as to fetch to lat. 20 S. at long. 
118° W. 

From this point a course gradually approaching 
the coast may be made, as the trade wind is lost and 
the Westerly y winds are felt. The most southerly 
point reached will be as follows. 

Between September and November.- About lat. 
34° S., long. 110° W. 

From December to May. —About lat. 37 S. 

In June, July and August.- Some intermediate 
latitude between the above. 

As the coast is neared, southerly winds and a north- 
going current will be obtained, by which the desUna- 
going reached. In any case make the port 

weU to ffie southward, in order to allow fo ^ 
north-going current running the whole length of 
the South American coast. 

Route 1,374. San Francisco to Coquimbo, Val¬ 
paraiso and Coronel 

Proceed as in Route 1,373, but do not attempt to 
make much easting after arriving in lat. 20 S., 

ffing 118° W. until well to the southward of lat. 

35 Make the coast well to the southward of destina- 
ton in orSe““ allow for the north ; go.ng current 
running the whole length of this coast. 

Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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Route 1,375. San Francisco to round Cabo de Hornos 
(Cape Horn) 

Get a good offing of about 300 miles from San 
Francisco, and then stand nearly due south so as to 
cross lat. 5° N. as follows:— 

December, January, and February.—hi about 


During the rest of the year. —Between long. 120° W. 
and 122° W., being farthest to the eastward in March. 

When the South-East Trades are met with, stand 
to the southward so as to cross lat. 30° S. in about 
long. 124° W.; and as soon as the trades are lost 
and the westerly winds picked up, as they will be in 
these latitudes, make as direct a course as possible 
to round Cabo de Hornos closely in the summer 
months (from September to February), but 60 to 80 
miles to the southward of it in the winter months. 


See Route 1,083-0) for directions for rounding 
Cabo de Hornos. 

Routes onward from Cabo de Hornos.—See Route 
1,083 (2) and (3) to the Channel, Route 1,084 to 
North American Atlantic ports, Route 1,085 to 
South American Atlantic ports, Route 1,086 to 
Cape Town and Route 1,087 round the Cape of 
Good Hope to the Indian ocean. 

Note—Fogs— These are rare on the coast of 
Tierra del Fuego and in the vicinity of Cabo' de 
Hornos (Cape Horn), but thick rainy weather pre¬ 
vails, with strong winds, the sky even in moderate 
weather being generally overcast and cloudy; a clear 
day is a rare occurrence. 

Routes 1,376, 1,377, and F,378 .—Reserved as spare. 


(iv) ROUTES FROM LOWER CALIFORNIA AND FROM PANAMA 


Route 1,379.—From ports in Lower California north¬ 
ward to North American ports 

On account of the contrary current, the only way 
to make a passage from any port of this coast to the 
northward is to stand out to sea on the starboard 
tack until the variable winds are reached, in about 
long. 130° W., and then make northing, as in Route 
1,363. From July to January vessels may have to 
stand on as far as long. 140° W. 

Lumber vessels bound to Juan de Fuca strait, have 
found it advantageous to keep as near the land as 
practicable, in order to take advantage of the south¬ 
easterly storms, which work round to the south- 
westward. Rapid passages have been made in this 
manner. 

Route 1,380. Ports in Lower California to ports in 
the Pacific ocean 

(1) To THE NORTHWARD ALONG THE COAST. See 
Route 1,379. 

(2) To Honolulu and North Pacific islands.— 
Proceed direct when in the North-east Trades. See 
Routes 1,365 and 1,371. 

(3) To Sydney. —Steer to join Route 1,370 (a) (i) 
in lat. 10° N., long. 145° W. during June, July, and 
August, and Route 1,370 (a) (ii) at the equator 
during the remaining months of the year. 

(4) To OTHER PORTS AND ISLANDS IN. THE PACIFIC 
ocean. —Steer to the south-west or west to join the 
appropriate route from San Francisco at a convenient 
point. 

Route 1,381. Panama to ports in Central America 

(a) Passage out of Panama bay.—General notes .-— 
Bound in any direction from Panama, the chief 
difficulty is the passage, out of Panama bay, for light 
and baffling winds or calms are met with there at all 


Between October and April, the prevailing wind 
in the gulf is from the northward; for the remainder 
of the year the wind hangs more to the westward, 
and land and sea breezes are felt, varied by calms 
and occasional squalls from the south-westward. 
Northward of lat. 5° N., between the 80th and 110th 
meridians W., is a region of calms and light winds, 
varied by squalls of wind and rain; but southward 
of lat 5° N., westward of the meridian of 80° W., 
between the mainland and Archipielago de Colon 
(Islas Galapagos), the wind is between south and 
west all the year round, and except between the 
months of February and June, is fairly strong. 
Whether bound north or south from Panama push 
to the southward and gain the South-East Trade; 
by so doing the doldrums and vexatious winds will 
not only be avoided but there will be the additional 
advantage of salubrious weather, with the sea at a 
temperature of 75° instead of 83° Fahr. 


(b) To ports of Central America.— The passage to 
ports along the coast of Central America is slow 
and troublesome to sailing vessels; advantage 
must be taken of every shift of wind to get to the 
north-westward. The currents will be with the ship 
as far as the Golfo de Fonseca, when the Mexican 
stream will be fairly met, and if bound to Acapulco 
or Mazatlan, the passage may be better made by 
standing off from the coast, after reaching Fonseca 
{Lat. 12° 54' N., Long. 87° 42' JV.). 

caution. “ Northers ” in Gulf of Tehuantepec .— 
If one of these gales should be met, and sail can be 
carried, it is advisable to ease the sheets off and run 
well to the westward, without seeking to make 
northing; if obliged to heave-to, from two to four 
days’ heavy weather may be expected, with a high 
short sea, a clear sky overhead, and a dense red haze 
near the horizon. It is said that if the summits of 
the Sierra Chimalapa are hidden about sunset by 
a slate-coloured vapour, a “ Norther ” will blow the 
following day; and if similar mists are seen on the 
ocean horizon at sunset, a south-south-westerly wind 
will blow the next day. 

Route 1,382. Panama to San Francisco, or Juan de 
Fuca strait 

See Route 1,381 (a) for general remarks on leaving 
Panama bay. 

(a) June to January. —On leaving Panama bay, 
in order to gain the South-East Trade winds, steer 
during these months so as to pass northward of 
Archipielago de Colon (Islas Galapagos), keeping 
on about the parallel of 2° N. until the meridian 
of 105° W. is reached, when edge away to pass 
westward of Clipperton island, in the neighbourhood 
of which the North-East Trade will be met; then 
stand to the north-westward to cross the parallel of 20 
N. in long. 120° W., and, if bound to San Francisco, 
stand to north-westward as far as lat. 35° N. in 
long. 135° W.; but if for Juan de Fuca stmt, keep 
on to the north-westward as far as lat. 40 N. in 
long. 138° W., then haul in for the coast as the wind 
allows, remembering always to make the land to 
windward of the desired port. 

(b) February to May— Between and during these 
months cross the equator between Archipielago de 
Colon (Islas Galdpagos) and the mainland^ and run 
to the westward until westward of long. 105 W., a 
thence proceed as in (a) above. 

Route 1,383. Panama to Australia or New Zealand 

Cross the equator and pass southward of the 
Archipielago de Colon (Islas Galdpagos) int ° 
South-East Trades as in Route 1,381 (a) and Route 
1,382 (b). When in the South-East Trade, run 
south-westward to cross the mendian ot izu • 
lat. 11° S. to 12° S. and then westward to pass soutn 


See Section D. Part III. Index on page 357 and 358. 
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, r 11es Marquises and northward of Archipel 
ward r°,iotu and join Route 1,370 (a) (ii) from 
des I"S5 in about lat. 14° S. or 15° S. on the 
Sa “?an Of 160° W. (See also Chart 5,308). 

bound to New Zealand, leave the route to 
f , iT about long. 170° W. and proceed direct, 
SydD6 / that it is advisable, except when bound to 
Hand to pass down the west coast, and round 
ie south’of New Zealand, owing to the prevalence 
of westerly winds. 

Tf conditions are favourable when off Cook strait, 
stir eastward through it to Wellington. 


several days, hoping to fetch in well on the other 
tack, but tins will generally be found a fruitless 
effort, owing to the northerly current. 


Route 1,385. Panama to ports between Mollendo 
and Valparaiso 


Route 1 , 384 - Panama to Puerto de Guayaquil and 
ports southward to Callao 

General remarks on passages from Panama to the 
mthward .-These passages are all slow and difficult 
for a sailing vessel, on account of the contrary coastal 
current running to the northward throughout the 
year, and the equally contrary light, but persistently 
southerly winds. 

The general opinion appears to be that, if bound 
for ports along the coast southward as far as Callao, 
it is better to beat down the coast, as described below, 
but if bound to ports such as Mollendo, Iquique, 
Antofagasta, etc., it is better to make an offing into 
the trade winds, reach the coast by the westerlies 
southward of lat. 30° S., and then run northward 
with a fair wind and current to the desired destination. 

(1) To Puerto de Guayaquil.— From Panama 
bay make the best way south until between lat. 
5° N. and the equator, and endeavour, if possible, 
to keep near the meridian of 80° W.; and then 
make a south-westerly course if the winds will allow. 
Should the wind be south-west stand to the south¬ 
ward, but if south-south-west stand to the west, if a 
good working breeze; if the wind be light and 
baffling, with rain, the vessel is in the doldrums, and 
should get to the southward as quickly as possible, 
taking advantage of every slant of wind to Puerto 
de Guayaquil. 

(2) To Callao. —Having called at, or passed 
Puerto de Guayaquil, work close inshore to about 
the Islas Lobos de Afuera (Lat. 6° 57' S., Long. 
80° 42' W.). See Caution on Currents and Fogs 
in the South America Pilot, Part III. Endeavour 
always to be in with the land soon after the sun has 
set, so that advantage may be taken of the land 
breeze, which however light, usually begins about 
this time; this will frequently enable a vessel to 
make way nearly along shore throughout the night, 
and be in a good situation for the first of the sea 
breeze. 


iu Y uiparaiMi 

Follow route 1,381 (a), according to season, for 
leaving Panama bay and then proceed as follows:— 

(a) June to Januqry .—From latitude 2° N., be¬ 
tween June and January, stand to the westward, and 
pass northward of the Archipielago de Colon (Islas 
Galdpagos), taking care to keep to the southward of 
5° N. As far as long. 85° W. there will be south and 
south-south-west winds, but after passing that meri¬ 
dian the wind will haul round to the southward, 
and vessels bound to the South Pacific may be con¬ 
sidered fairly in the trade. Then continue the passage 
as in (c) below. 

(b) February to May.—In these months it is better 
to cross the equator between Archipielago de Colon 
(Islas Galapagos) and the coast before pushing to 
the westward. This may probably take a week, 
which outlay of time, however, is far preferable to 
encountering the vexatious weather met in that 
season north of the Archipielago de Colon. In this 
route it must be remembered that southward of 
latitude 1° N. the wind hauls to the eastward as the 
vessel leaves the coast, and in the meridian of 83° W. 
it is frequently found eastward of South. Continue 
the passage as in (c) below. 

(c) Passage southward from Archipielago de Colon 
(Islas Galapagos). (See (a) and (b) above) — The 
routes northward and southward of Archipielago de 
Colon (Islas Galdpagos) meet one another at a 
position in about lat. 20° S., long. 100° W.; and on 
reaching this point begin, if possible, to make southing 
and easting towards the coast, crossing lat. 30 S., 
in about long. 95° W.; and thence, as the westerly 
winds and north-going current begin more and more 
to be felt, and eventually the south-westerly and 
southerly coast wind, gradually head for destination, 
always arranging to make the desired port to the 
southward, on account of the current. 


. After having passed the before-mentioned islands 
4 would be advisable to work upon their meridian 
until the latitude of Callao is approached; then 
stand in, and if it be not fetched, work up along shore, 
as above directed, remembering that the wind hauls 
to the eastward on leaving the coast. Some navigators 
attempt to make this passage by standing off tor 


Route 1,386. Panama to Cabo de Homos (Cape 

"proceed a, in Route 1,385 (a) or (b) (.coordingto 
season), and (c) to the position m lat. 20 S., long. 
100° W., and then continue standing to ^ south¬ 
ward crossing lat. 30° S., between long. 102 and 
103° ’ W.; from this point or on reaching the 
westerly iinds, gradually eurye round towards the 
south-eastward, crossing the meridian of 90 W. at 
latitude about 50° S„ being to the northward from 
September to November and to the southward from 
JuSe To August. Round Cabo de Hornos as des¬ 
cribed in Route 1,083 (1). . 

See Route 1,375 for routes onward from Cabo de 
Hornos, and for a Note on Fogs. 


Route 1,387 .—Reserved as spare. 


(v) 


RO UTES FROM SOUTH AMERICAN PORTS 


® onte 1,388. Callao to Panama or ports in Central 
^erica and Mexico 


Stand northward along the coast with a favourable 
^rent, and a southerly wind. See Notes on winds 
weather, and currents under Route 1,372. 

Top - • 



-., O.UV1 icUlitULa UUUV1 -- 1,372. 

J2 P ? rts on the coast of Central America, north- 
iif n 0f Pan ama bay, follow the general directions 
n R °ute 1,381 (b). 

fe 6 L’ 389, CaUao t0 San Francisco or Juan de 

Qca strait 

Tm!u d out from the coast to pick up the South-East 
and then steer north-westward to cross the 




fr5° r N b t“”Rin lon£ Hi" w! .ofl "w“o 

join Route 1,382 from Panama. 

Route 1,390. CaUao to Australia or New Zealand 
s'ir westward in the South-East Trade o ,o,n 
Route 1,383, from Panama, in about lat. 12 S., 
long. 122° W. 

Route 1,391. Callao to ports in China, Philippine 

' Sl ” d ; S’arTin the South-East Tr.de to join 
Route 1,399 from Valparaiso m about lat. 12 S., 
long. 122° W. 
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Section C. 


Route 1,392. Callao to ports as far southward as 
Puerto Caldera or about Lat. 27° S. 

(a) Usual route —All of these ports lie within the 
area of the South-East Trade wind, and it is therefore 
recommended to work along shore, from Callao bay 
as far as Isla San Gallan, from whence the coast 
trends more to the eastward, so that a long leg and 
a short one may be made (with the land just in sight) 
to Rada de Arica (La/. 18° 29' S., Long. 70 21 W.) 
or to any of the ports between it and Bahia Pisco. 

When proceeding from Callao to Bahia Pisco it 
is recommended to stand off the land at night, and 
towards it during the day until to the southward of 
lat. 13° S., when it is advisable to keep within 4 or 5 
miles of the shore down to Bahia Pisco. The currents 
are uncertain at the Islas Chincha, but generally set 
to the northward at about one and a half knots. 

(b) Alternative route—A. very dull sailer might do 
better by running through the trade and making 
southing in the offing, so as to return to the north¬ 
ward along the coast, than by attempting to work to 
windward against a trade wind which never varies 
more than a few points. 

caution. Puerto Caldera .—Care is necessary when 
approaching Caldera under sail without sufficient 
wind, as the current will tend to set the vessel on the 
rocks northward of Punta Francisco. 

Route 1,393. Callao to Coquimbo, Valparaiso or 
Talcahuano 

Bound to any of these ports there is no question 
but that by standing off the passage will be made in 
much less time than by working inshore, for a vessel 
may run quite through the trade and fall in with the 
westerly winds which are always found beyond it. 
Therefore, on leaving Callao bay, stand well out to 
the south-westward, as follows:— 

(a) January to March— Cross longitude 90° W., 
at lat. 18° S., and long. 95° W., at lat. 30° S. From 
this point, as soon as the westerly winds begin to be 
felt, steer eastward for destination; making the 
desired port to the southward on account of the 
current. 

(b) During the rest of the year .—A lesser offing 
from the coast will suffice, and on leaving Callao bay, 
steer so as to cross long. 85° W. at lat. 18° S., and 
long. 90° W. at about lat. 30° S., and thence as above 
described, making to the eastward to destination. 

Route 1,394. Callao to Cabo de Homos (Cape 
Horn) 

Follow Route 1,393, according to season, but on 
reaching the parallel of 30° S., continue on a southerly 
course so as to cross the parallel of 50° S. between 
longitudes 85° and 90° W., being to the eastward 
from September to November, and to the westward 
from June to August. Then steer to round Cabo de 
Homos as described in Route 1,083 (1). 

See Route 1,375 for routes onward from Cabo de 
Hornos into the Atlantic and Indian oceans, and 
also for a note on fogs. 

Route 1,395 .—Reserved as spare. 

Route 1,396. Valparaiso northward to ports in South 
America 

Keep straight up the coast. Calms and variable 
winds may be experienced in the vicinity of the 
parallel of 30° S., but southerly winds, and a steady 
north-going current will be experienced throughout 
the remainder of the voyage. 

Route 1,397. Valparaiso to Panama and to Central 
American and Mexican coast ports 

Stand to the north-westward, crossing the parallel 
of lat. 30° S. at about long. 77° W., and then standing 
northward till on the parallel of Callao (Lat. 12° S.), 
from which point keep at a distance of about 150 
miles from the land until reaching Panama bay. 


If bound to ports in Central America and Mexico 
northward of Panama proceed as described in Route 
1,381 (b) from Panama. 

Route 1,398. Valparaiso to San Francisco, Van¬ 
couver or Prince Rupert 

The best route to pursue when making this voyage 
is the same at all times of the year. Leaving Val¬ 
paraiso stand to the north-westward, passing to the 
eastward of Isla San Felix (Lat. 26° 19' S., Long. 
79° 54' IV.), and crossing the parallel of 17° S. in 
long. 90° W. After falling in with the South-East 
Trade wind steer to cross the equator in about 
long. 118° W. After falling in with the North-East 
Trade wind steer to cross the parallel of 20° N. in 
long. 138° W., the parallel of 30° N. in long. 142° W., 
and the parallel of 40° N. in long. 140° W. Continue 
the voyage as in (1) or (2) below. 

Note .—In May and June the North-East Trade 
wind is often very weak north of lat. 20° N., and 
frequently a belt of calm exists between lats. 20° N. 
and 30° N. 

(1) To San Francisco.— Make to the eastward as 
soon as the westerly winds are met with, which will 
be from about lat. 33° N. during the winter months, 
to lat. 40° in the summer up to the end of August; 
making allowance for the south-east-going current. 

(2) To Juan de Fuca strait or Prince Rupert.— 
Make for either of these destinations on reaching 
the parallel of 40° N. at all times of the year; crossing 
the meridian of 130° W. at lat. 47° N. before steering 
direct towards the desired port. Prince Rupert may 
be approached either by Hecate strait, or westward 
of the Queen Charlotte islands. Allowance must 
be made for a south-east-going current, setting across 
the track, and attention is called to Cautions under 
Route 1,336. 

Route 1,399. Valparaiso to Philippine islands, China 
or Japan 

From South America the passage may be made 
by using either the North-East or the South-East 
Trades. These two routes are called respectively 
the northerly and the southerly route. The former 
is preferred by vessels leaving Valparaiso or Callao 
from August to February; the southerly is the better 
route during the remainder of the year. The dates 
are those of leaving South America. 

(a) Northerly route.—August to February .—After 
leaving Valparaiso or Callao (routes from these ports 
joining in about lat. 12° S., long. 122° W.), steer 
through the South-East Trades so that the equator 
may be crossed in about long. 138° W., and lat. 
10° N. in about long. 143° W.; the North-East 
Trades will be found near this parallel; thence 
continue as from North America, passing close to 
the southward of the Hawaiian islands, and joining 
routes from San Francisco as follows:— 

(1) To Philippine islands.— Route 1,369. 

(2) To China.— Hong Kong and adjacent ports.— 
Route 1,367, or (via Manila), 1,369; Shanghai.— 
Route 1,368; Singapore.—Route 1,369. 

(3) To Japan.— Nagasaki—Route 1,368; Yoko- 
hama. —Route 1,366. 

(b) Southerly route.—March to July .—On leaving 
Valparaiso steer north-westward into the settled 
trades. These found, and being joined by the route 
from Callao in about lat. 12° S., long. 122 W., pass 
south of lies Marquises and the Gilbert group, and to 
the northward of the Palau islands, to a position m 
about lat. 13° N., long. 130° E. At this point, joinThe 
“ The Second Eastern passage ” from the Eastern 
archipelago to China and Japan in the JN 
East Monsoon, eastward of the Philippines; and 
with the track from North America to San Bernar 
strait (for Manila and Southern China during 
South-West Monsoon). Bound to Yokohama leave 


See Section D. Part III. Index on ; 


s 357 and 358. 
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lt „ w hen southward of the Gilbert islands, 
the r °f eauator in about long. 168° E., and join 

CrOSS W c . _ e-rnm QvHnpv snnn afterwards 


- r0SS ?rnnr1ate route from Sydney soon afterwards. 
the e Cha?t 5,308 (in pocket at the end of this book) 


See Gw* ~j~264 

° U i’ description of “ The Second Eastern 
a" from the Palau islands onward, will be 
passagc> . tioQ A (ij) of Chapter II. of Section 
II on page 263' and in Route 1,138 for the 
passage through, or round the north of the Philippine 

5la s “f ^so Routes 1,367, 1,368 and 1,369 from San 


Leaving Valparaiso.— If there is a northerly wind 
„ leaving Valparaiso, stand westward as long as it 
locts and then north-westward into the South-East 
Trade In the latitude of Valparaiso, during June, 
July and August, northerly winds occasionally 
extend far across the Pacific. 


Route 1,400. Valparaiso to Australia or New Zealand 

Steer to the north-westward to join Route 1,383 
from Panama between the meridians of 120 W. and 
130° W., and between the parallels of 10 S. and 
12° S. ’’ 


See Note regarding leaving Valparaiso under 
Route 1,399 above. 


Route 1,401. Valparaiso or Talcahuano to the south¬ 
ward, and round Cabo de Homos (Cape Horn) 

The same rule prevails for making around Cabo 
de Homos as that from Callao (Route 1,394), or from 
any of the West coast ports of South America, 
namely, make an offing first of between 500 and 600 
miles to the south-west, until the westerly winds are 


steady and certain, and the strength of the north- 
east-going current is lost. 

From Valparaiso or Talcahuano the point to make 
for is at about lat. 40° S., and long 84° W. Thence 
stand nearly south crossing lat. 50° S. in about long. 
85° W. From this position, alter course gradually 
to the south-east and eastward to round Cabo de 
Hornos, which should be passed fairly closely during 
the summer months (December to February), but at 
about 80 miles distant in the winter months. 

The summer months, December and January, are 
the best for making a passage from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic, though the passage is so short and easy 
that it hardly requires a choice of time. See also 
Route 1,083 (1). A summary of the routes onward 
from Cabo de Hornos is given under Route 1,375. 

Note—Making the land after rounding Cabo de 
Hornos—The. best way is to make the land westward 
of Cabo San Diego, in Tierra del Fuego, where the 
shore is free from outlying dangers. While a south¬ 
west gale is blowing the vessel can “ lie-to ” under 
easy sail in smooth water, and when the wind shifts 
to the north-west a good run may be made before 
the wind is again to the southwest. In the Estrecho 
de le Maire it is better to keep mid-channel, the over- 
falls off Cabo San Diego being very heavy at times. 
A vessel drifting from Cabo de Hornos towards Isla 
de los Estados (Staten island) in a southwest gale 
should run boldly through Estrecho de le Maire, 
haul up under the land of Tierra del Fuego, and wait 
for a shift of wind. 

Anchorage.— Temporary anchorage is available in 
Bahia Buen Suceso (Good Success bay), about 
9 miles southward of Cabo San Diego. 

Routes 1,402 and 1,403 .—Reserved as spare. 


(vi) ROUTES FROM CABO DE HORNOS (CAPE HORN) 


For directions for rounding Cabo de Hornos from the Atlantic ocean to the Pacifi 
ocean, see Route 1,007 (8) and (9). 


Route 1,404. Cabo de Hornos (Cape Horn) to 
Talcahuano or Valparaiso 

After passing the meridian of 70° W. in about 
lat. 57° S., as described in Route 1,007 (9) (b), stand 
north-westward and then northward, keeping at a 
“stance of about 150 miles from the land; begin 
to close the land at about lat. 40° S. Westerly winds 
and a favourable current will be met with from 
“out lat. 48° S. to either destination. Make the 
Port to the southward. 

t Some navigators prefer to stand further 
o the north-westward to about long. 80° W. or 81 W. 
f n j before turning northward and steering 

l0r destination. 


^ Ute . 1,405. Cabo de Hornos to ports in South 
cnca northward of Valparaiso 

(A roun ding Cabo de Hornos (see Route 1,007 
Am-'* and bound to ports on the west coast of South 
Pil ® n . ca > a nd when west of the meridian of Cabo 
mairi ( ° r about 750 W.), take every opportunity of 
be r »^u West ' n 8 until the meridian of 82° or 84 W. 
comUt Che . d; thence steer direct, or as nearly so as is 
whirl tent wit h making use of the steady winds 
beino Pre ? ai1 in the offing, for the intended port, 
ing the^^J not to 8 et t0 leeward of it on approach- 

^CentVal 06 * - C . abo de Hornos to Panama or ports 



N Lorn. 79° 00' W.), at the same time taking care, 
especially in the dry season, to stand inshore with 
the first northerly winds. By so doing, vessels will 
most probably have the current in their favour along 
the coast, whereas by keeping in the centre, or on 
the western side of the gulf, a strong southerly set 
will be experienced. 

After making Galera and clearing the Banco San 
Jose the navigation between the Archipielago de 

a tee "s' »-“r"r 

sfsssss'flswt i*i£ 

Ste “ .SteTo be expected in these 
re Ronnd to ports in Central America or Mexico, 

JXA of **■>■*<«• f ,roc “ d g “ er, " , as 

described in Route 1,381 (b). 


”• x.ano de Hornos 1 
America and Mexico 


“endtvV® >n Route 1,405 until reaching the 
ward °f 82 ° W. or 84° W., and then steer nor h- 
4i.tan 0 J 08e the land until it is about 60 mites 
crossing Jj! en ofr - or just north of Guayaquil. After 
8 the equator steer for Isla Galera (Lat. 8 30 


See Section D. Part III. 


Route 1407. Cabo de Hornos to San Francisco 
and ports to the northward 

m To San Francisco.— Having rounded Cabo de 
(1) to 2 »an r stand tQ the nor th- 

Thence keep off to the north-westward, 
30 1 u Cnuth-East Trades to cross the 

running through tte SmrthgMin™ w being t0 

equator between g- whole voyage from 

SboteoVntem ste, to November; 
and^o^he westward, from June to August. 

Index on pages 357 and 358. 
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SAILING-SHIP ROUTES 


Section C. 


After crossing the equator, steer so as to cross 
lone. 120° W. in lat. 13° N. to 15° N., and from 
this point the route divides into two branches, accord¬ 
ing to season, as follows:— 

(a) November to February.—Make to cross lat. 
30° N in long. 132° W., and from that point, 
when the westerly winds are met, curve gradually 
round towards San Francisco, making it to the 
northward, and allowing for the current setting to 
the south-eastward across the track. 

(b) March to October.—Make so as to cross lat. 
30° N. in long. 137° W. and turn towards the land 
when the westerly winds are reached at about lat. 
35° N.; again allowing for the south-east-going 
current across the track. 


(2) To Columbia river, Juan de Fuca strait or 
Prince Rupert.— Take the same route as in (1) (a) or 
(b) above as far as lat. 30° N.; then continue to the 
north-westward, curving to the eastward on reaching, 
or nearing the parallel of 45° N., to make destination, 
allowing for the current as in (1) (a) or (b). 


Route 1,408. Cabo de Hornos to Honolulu 

Follow Route 1,407 as far as lat. 30° S. or, if 
necessary, a little further northward to enter the 
South-East Trade wind; then proceed as directly as 
possible, crossing the equator between longs. 120° W. 
and 125° W. 


Route 1,409. Cabo de Hornos to Philippine islands, 
China, Japan, Australia or New Zealand 
Follow Route 1,407 as far as lat. 30° S. and then 


See Section D. Part III. 


run in the South-East Trades to a position in about 
lat. 12° S., long. 122° W. to join routes as follows:— 

(1) To Philippine islands, China or Japan.— 
Route 1,399 from Valparaiso. 

(2) To Australia or New Zealand.— Route 1,383 
from Panama. 

Route 1,410. Cabo de Hornos to Pacific islands 

Take Route 1,407 as far as lat. 30° S. and then 
continue as follows:— 

(1) To Tahiti.— Run west-north-westward in the 
South-East Trades until the parallel of 25° S. is 
reached and thence proceed direct to destination, 
passing southward of Pitcairn island. 

(2) To islands in the western North Pacific 
ocean. —Follow Route 1,409 as far as lat. 12° S., long. 
122° W., to join Route 1,399 (a), the northerly route 
from Valparaiso to the Philippine islands, etc. Leave 
this route in about long. 175° E. if bound to the 
Marshall islands, or in about long. 160° E. or 165° E. 
if bound to the Caroline islands or islands farther 
westward, and proceed direct to destination. 

Note —The route to Honolulu is given in Route 
1,408. 

(3) To ISLANDS IN THE WESTERN SOUTH PACIFIC 
ocean. —Proceed either via Tahiti, as in (1) above, and 
thence, after getting on about the parallel of the 
destination, run direct; or alternatively, take Route 
1,409 (2) as far as about long. 160° W., and then 
proceed direct to destination. 

Index on pages 357 and 358. 

































Section C 

SAILING-SHIP ROUTES 


Route Index 


. . d is designed to enable the mariner to see at a glance whether, and where, a description of a sailing- 
• S te from any port, island, etc. to any other port, island, etc. is to be found in this section of the book. 
5 layout of the index is as follows:— 

. ,. p lpft han d column, the names of the ports, etc., from which are described, are printed in bold type 
• oinhahetical order. In the same column, offset from each port, is an alphabetical list of all ports, etc., to 
which mutes are described in the text of the book. The number of the route and the page on which it will be 
found, follow in the next two columns. 


Example:— 

Route 

Mauritius 

Adelaide, see Australia, Ports m 

Aden. 

Australia, Northern . 

Australia, Ports in ... 

Bengal, Bay of, see Indian ports 
etc. etc. 


Route Number 

.. 1105(1). 

.. 1108 . 

.. 1105(2). 

1105(1) and (2)... 
.. 1107 . 


Page 

... 245 
... 245 
... 245 
... 245 
... 245 


Melbourne 

When a distinction port, etc. is not mentioned in the title of the route as printedl inMheshown in 
Mica in the index. Italics are used also where a route passes close to a port or island whiic n0 { b J 
mentioned in that route, but which is still of sufficient importance to just fy a note in the:index In the igove 
example South Australia appears in the title of Route 1,105, while “ Adelaide does not, the latter is printed 
therefore in italics. . , _. 

In a few cases the port of departure is printed in italics. This indicates| that .no route tide > 

name of such port, but that a through route passes sufficiently close to j . Y column 2 

Madeira. The off-set names (also in italics ) in this case are the destinations in the route in column z. 


Route 

Adelaide 

Aden . 

Bengal, Bay of. 

British Colunbia . 

Cabo de Hornos 

Calcutta. See Bengal, Bay of 

Cape of Good Hope. 

Cape Town. See Cape of Good Hope 

Chilean ports . 

Colombo. 

Durban. See Cape of Good Hope ... 

Good Hope, Cape of. 

Hornos, Cabo de . 

Madras. See Bengal, Bay of. 

Rangoon. See Bengal, Bay of 

San Francisco. 

Singapore . 

Sydney . 

Aden 

Adelaide. See Australia . 

Auckland. See New Zealand... 
Australia, South and South-East ... 
“ en gal, Bay of. 


Calcutta. See Bengal, Bay of 

of Good Hope. 

^PeLecuwin ... . 

Ceylon 0 * 71, See 01156 of G °° d H ° pe 
pjjjj Cape of Good Hope ... 

Hopc ’ ^Pe of •" . 

£ 5 “* See Australia. 

j£ywn. Cape. - 

Bengal, Bay of... - 

uiacca strait. See Singapore 


’’ [321] 


1.229 
1,231 
1,254 

1.252 
1,231 
1,228 
1,228 

1.253 

1.230 
1,228 
1,228 
1,252 

1.231 

1.231 

1.254 

1.232 
1,256 

1,165 

1,165 

1,165 

1,163 

1,162 

1,163 

1,167 

1,165 

1,167 

1,163 

1,167 

1,165 

1,167 

1,165 

1,165 

1.163 

1.164 


. 286 
. 286 
. 290 
. 290 
. 286 
. 286 
. 286 
. 290 
. 286 
. 286 
. 286 
. 290 
. 286 
. 286 
. 290 
. 286 


... 276 
... 276 
... 276 
... 275 
... 275 
... 275 
... 276 
... 276 
... 276 
... 275 
... 276 
... 276 
... 276 
... 276 
... 276 
... 275 
... 276 
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ROUTE INDEX 


Route 

Aden— continued 

Mauritius. 

Melbourne. See Australia . 

Mombasa . 

New Zealand . 

Penang. See Singapore . 

Rangoon. See Bengal, Bay of . 

Seychelles . 

Singapore . 

Sydney. See Australia. 

Wellington. See New Zealand . 

Alas, straat. See also Section C, Part II, Chapter II. 

Celebes sea . 

Good Hope, Cape of. 

Macassar strait. ••• ••• 

Passage through Straat Alas, northward bound 
Passage through Straat Alas, southward bound 

Aleutian islands (Unimak pass) 

San Francisco. 

Amazonas, Rio 

English channel . 

New York . 

Recife . 

Ascension 

Africa, West coast of. 

Cape of Good Hope. 

Cape Town . 

Channel, English .. 

Good Hope, Cape of.' 

St. Helena . 

Sierra Leone . . 

South America. 

Astoria. See Columbia river 
Auckland. See New Zealand 

B 

Baia. See Salvador, Porto do 

Bali, straat. See also Section C., Part II, Chapter II. 

Celebes sea . 

Good Hope,. Cape of. 

Macassar strait. 

Passage through Straat Bali, northward bound 
Passage through Straat Bali, southward bound 

Baltic sea. See Norway, Ports in 


Route Number 

... 1,166 ... 

... 1,165 ... 

1,168 

... 1,165 ... 

... 1,164 ... 

... 1,163 ... 

... 1,168 ... 

... 1,164 

... 1,165 ... 

... 1,165 


1,141 ... 

1 , 211 ( 1 ) ... 

1,141 

1,140(3) ... 
1,158(2) ... 


... 1,364 


1,071 

1,071 

1,070 


... 1,038 

... 1,037 
... 1,037 
... 1,034 

... 1,037 
... 1,036 
... 1,039 
... 1,035 


... 1,141 
... 1 , 211 ( 1 )... 
... 1,141 
... 1,140(1)... 
... 1,158(4)... 


Bangkok 

China, Ports in (North of Hong Kong) ... 

Hong Kong . 

Indian ocean. See from China sea. 

Singapore . 

Banka, Straat. See Section C., Part II., Chapter II. 
Barbados. See also Route 1,068. 

Demerara and ports to the eastward 
Bay of Biscay. See Biscay, Bay of 
Belgium. See North sea. 


1,310 

1.310 

1.311 

1,069 


Channel.. 


1,062 

New Orleans .. 


1,063 

New York . 


1,062 

1, Bay of. See also Calcutta, Madras, Mergui and Rangoon. 
Adelaide. See Australia . 

1,188 

Aden . 


1,186 

Auckland. See New Zealand. 


1,188 

Australia, South and South-East . 


1,188 

Bombay. 


1,185 

Cape Leeuwin. 


1,188 

Cape of Good Hope. 


1,187 

Cape Town. See Cape of Good Hope 


1,187 

Cook Strait. See New Zealand . 


1,188 

Durban. See Cape of Good Hope. 


1,187 

Fremantle . 


1,188 


Section C. 

Page 

... 276 
... 276 
... 276 


... z/o 
... 275 
... 276 
... 276 
... 276 
... 276 


... 267 
... 284 
... 267 
... 267 
... 274 


... 314 


... 235 
... 235 
... 235 


... 231 
... 231 
... 231 
... 231 
... 231 
... 231 
... 231 
... 231 


... 267 
... 284 
... 267 
... 266 
... 274 


... 301 
... 301 

... 301 


... 235 


... 234 
... 234 
... 234 


... 281 

... 280 

... 281 

... 281 


... 281 

... 280 


... 281 


". 281 



































Section <■ 


ROUTE INDEX 


Route Route Number 

t. « nf See also Calcutta, Madras, Mergui and Rangoon —continued 

•W®Hope, Cape of.1.187 

Hobart. See Australia... 

.. .. C/,/> Australia 


ZZme. See Australia 
New Zealand ... ••• 

Otago. See New Zealand 
cj nev See Australia... 
jSiton. See New Zealand 

Biafra, Bight of. See Gold Coast. 

^’Adantic ocean, Ports in the ... 
Channel, English . 


1,014 

1,014 
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Page 

... 280 
... 281 
... 281 
... 281 
... 281 
... 281 
... 281 


... 228 

... 228 


Bombay 

Aden ••• . 

Bengal, Bay of ... ... .. 

Calcutta. See Bengal, Bay of 

Cape of Good Hope ... ... - 

Cape Town. See Cape of Good Hope 

Colombo. ••• 

Durban. See Cape of Good Hope ... 

Good Hope, Cape of. 

Karachi. 

Madras. See Bengal, Bay of. 

Rangoon. See Bengal, Bay of 


1.173 
1,175 
1,175 

1.174 

1.174 

1.175 
1,174 

1.174 
1,172 

1.175 
1,175 


Brazilian ports (N. of Recife). See Recife 

Brazilian ports (S. of Recife). See Porto do Salvador and Rio de Janeiro. 


277 

278 
278 
111 

277 

278 
277 

277 
276 

278 
278 


c 


Cabo de Hornos. See Hornos, Cabo de 

Cabo Verde, Arquipelago de 

Channel. 


Calcutta. See also Bengal, Bay of 
Ceylon, Ports in 

Madras. 

Mergui. 

Moulmein . 

Rangoon . 

Singapore . 

Calicut 

Aden . 

California, Lower 

Fiji islands. See Pacific ocean (Sydney) . 

Honolulu. See Pacific ocean. . 

Juan de Fuca strait. See North America. 

North America, Northward to ports in ... 

North Pacific ocean. Islands in the. See Pacific ocean 

Pacific ocean, Ports in the . 

San Pedro. See North America ... ••• 

South Pacific ocean. Islands in the. See Pacific ocean 

Sydney. See Pacific ocean . 

Callao 

Australia. 

Caldera, Puerto. 

Cape Horn. See Hornos, Cabo de 

Central America, Ports in . 

China, Ports in. 

Coquimbo . 

Mbert islands. See China, etc. . 

Hawaiian islands. See China, etc. ... 

Kong. See China . 

Hornos (Horn), Cabo de 

Vn Ports in. - - 

a n de Fuca strait . 

Marquises, lies. See China, etc. 

I 5*^00, Ports in . - - 

" a JWaki. See Japan... ... - - - 

p e w Zealand . 

Panama ... . 

Philippine islands’ ... - , ••• 

Son i ernaf dino strait. See Philippine islands - 

Francisco. . 

Shan ghai. See China. 


1,028 


1,189 

1.189 

1.190 
1,190 

1.190 

1.191 

1,173 


1,380 (3) 
1,380 (2) 
1,379 

1.379 

1.380 (2) 
1,380 

1.379 

1.380 (4) 
1,380 (3) 


1.390 (1,383) ... 

1,392 - 

1.388 (1,381) (b)) 

1.391 .- 
1 393 

1,391 (1.399(b)) 
1,391 (1,399 (a)) 
1,391 (1,399) - 

1,394 ... 

1,391 

1.389 (1.382) - 

1,391 (1.399 (b) ... 

1,388 

1,391 (1,399) ... 

1.390 (1,383) - 

1,388 . 

1 391 

1.391 (1.399(b)) 

1,380 (1,382) -. 

1,391 (1,399) ... 


... 281 

... 281 

... 281 

... 281 

... 281 

... 281 


... 277 


... 316 
... 316 
... 316 
... 316 
... 316 
... 316 
... 316 
... 316 
... 316 


... 317 
... 318 


... 317 
... 317 
... 318 
... 317 
... 317 
... 317 
... 318 
... 317 
... 317 
... 317 
... 317 
... 317 
... 317 
... 317 
... 317 
... 317 
... 317 
... 317 





































See also South Africa, and { 
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Route 

Callao —continued . 

ISf Arnica, Ports to the 'southward to" IT S. ... 

Talcahuano .. . 

Valparaiso . 

r VoS—Thf ?umb P er in brackets in the “ Route number” 
column is that of the route which is joined by the route 
toTcXo and in which the port in quesnon rs men- 
tioned. 

Canadian East coast ports. See also routes from New York. 

English channel. 

Canarias, Islas (Joining the following routes at the nearest 
convenient point). 

Africa, West coast of . . 

Canada, Ports on the East coast oj . 

< English °channel. See General directions from Cape Town 

Mexico, Gulf of . 

St. Helena . 

South America, Ports in . 

United States, Ports in the . 

West Indies . 

Cannanore. See Malabar coast 
Cape Horn. See Hornos, Cabo de 
Cape Town or Cape of Good Hope. 

Adelaide. See Australia . 

Aden . 

Africa, West coast of. 

Alas, Straat. See China sea. 

Ascension . 

Auckland. See New Zealand. 

Australia, Ports in . 

Bali, Straat. See China sea. . 

Bass strait, Approach to. See Australia . 

Belize. See West Indies . 

Bengal, Bay of. 

Bombay. 

Bordeaux.. . 

British Guiana. See Guianas. 

Calcutta. See Bengal, Bay of . 

Cape Horn. See Hornos, Cabo de 

Channel, English . 

China sea . 

Colombo. 

Cook strait. See New Zealand . 

Cuba. See West Indies . 

Dutch Guiana. See Guianas. 

Eastern archipelago. See Singapore and China sea 
{See also Section C., Part II., Chapter II.) 

Fremantle. See Australia . 

French Guiana. See Guianas. 

Great Eastern passage {to China). See China sea ... 
Guianas {British, Dutch, French). See West Indies 

Hobart. See Australia. 

Hong Kong. See China sea. 

Hornos, Cabo de, East-about round . 

Hornos, Cabo de, West-about round. See S. America . 

Jamaica. See West Indies . 

Japan. See China sea . 

Leeward islands. See West Indies. 

Lombok, Straat. See China sea 

Madras. See Bengal, Bay of. 

Mauritius. 

Melbourne. See Port P hili p. ... ' 

Mexico, Gulf of . 

Mombasa and adjacent ports. 

New York . 

New Zealand, Ports in . ’’’ ' 

Ombai, straat. See China sea !” ” 

Otago. See New Zealand . 

Port Philip. See Australia ... 

Rangoon. See Bengal, Bay of . 

Rio de Janeiro. See South America... !!! 

Rio de La Plata. See South America 

St. Helena . 

Shanghai. See China sea . 



Section c. 

Route Number 

Page 

1.391 (1,399) . 

1.392 . 

1.393 . 

1,393 . 

1,391 (1,399) ... 

. - 317 

. ... 318 

. ... 318 

. ... 318 

. - 317 


1,010 

1,004 

1,009 

1,044 

1,006 

1,011 

1,007 

1,004 

1,006 


age 338. 

1,091 (3). 

1,097 . 

1,047 . 

1,092 (2) (c) ... 

1,044(1). 

1,091 (7). 

1,091 . 

1,092 (2) (c) ... 

1,091 (1) (c) ... 

1,045 (3). 

1,093 . 

1,095 . 

1,044 (2). 

1,093 . 

1,044 (1). 

1,092 (2). 

1,094 . 

1,091 (7). 

1,045 (4). 

1,092 (1) and (2) 

1,091 (2). 

1,092 (2) (a) (iv) 

1,045 (2). 

1,091 (6). 

1,092(2). 

1,083 (1) and 1,251 

1,046 . 

1,045 (3). 

1,092 (2) (b) (ii)... 

1,045 (3). 

1,092 (2) (c) ... 

1,093 . 

1,096 . 

1,091 (4). 

1,045 (3). 

1,098 . 

1,045 (1). 

1,091 (7). 

1,092 (2) (b) ... 

1,091 (7). 

1,091 (4). 

1,093 . 

1,046 . 

1,046 . 

1,044 (1). 

1,092 (2) (b) (ii)... 


... 223 
... 227 
... 231 
... 224 
... 228 
... 225 
... 223 
... 224 


... 240 
... 244 
... 232 
... 242 
... 231 
... 240 
... 239 
... 242 
... 239 
... 232 
... 242 
... 243 
... 231 

... 242 

... 231 
... 241 
... 243 
... 240 
... 232 


... 240 

... 242 
... 232 
... 240 
... 242 
236,290 
... 232 
... 232 
... 242 
... 232 
... 242 
... 242 
.. 244 
... 240 
... 232 
... 245 
... 232 
... 240 
... 242 
. 240 
‘... 240 
... 242 
... 232 
... 232 
... 231 
... 242 
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Secti 011 ^ 


Route Number 

See also South Africa —continued 


Americ 


Route 

. 

2f»al. See Singapore and China sea 

^&?r S ^r S 8o r nos,Ca'hode 

S™Australia . 

Trinidad. See West Indies .. 

Wellington. See New Zealand . 

West coast of Africa, Ports on . 

West Indies — . 

Yokohama. See China sea . 

r nn Wrath See Wrath, Cape . 

rThhean sea. See Barbados, BeUze, Colombia (Ports in), Colon, 
CanW TarrS, Spanish Main and West Indies, 
rnrimata strait. See Karimata, Straat. 

r ebes sea. See Section C., Part II., Chapter II Index to 
Ceram sea. See Section C., Part II., Chapter II.. Index to 
Ceylon. See Colombo 
Channel (English channel) 

Antigua. See West Indies, .. 

Bahia Blanca. See S. America . 

Bathurst. . 

Belize. See West Indies, etc. 

Bermuda. 

Biscay Bay of. See France, Ports in western 
Boston. See United States Eastern ports of 
Brazil, East coast of{N. of Rio de Janeiro). See S. 

Brazil, North coast of. See S. America 
Cabo Verde, Arquipelago de. See S. America 

Cameroons . 

Canada . 

Canarias, Islas. See Bathurst, etc. ... 

Cape of Good Hope. . 

Cape Horn. See Hornos, Cabo de 

Cape Town .. . 

Cayenne. See West Indies, etc. — ••• 

Central American ports. See West Indies, etc. 

Colombia. See West Indies, etc. 

Cuba. See West Indies . 

Demarara. See West Indies, etc. 

Equator, Crossing the. See S. America ... — 

Estados, Isla de los {Staten /.); Navigational Notes 
France, Ports in western 

Gibraltar. 

Gibraltar, Strait of; Navigational Notes ... 

Good Hope, Cape of. See Cape of Good Hope 
Grey town. See San Juan del Norte — 

Guadeloupe. See West Indies... — ••• ,. 

Guianas {British, Dutch, French). See West Indi 
Habana. See West Indies (Cuba) ... 

Haiti. See West Indies . 

Halifax. See Canada. 

Hornos, Cabo de 
Jamaica. See West Indies, etc. 

Lagos . 

Leeward islands. See West Indies ... ••• 

Le Maire, Estrecho de; Navigational Notes 

Lisbon . 

Madeira. See Cabo Verde, Arquipelago de 
Matanzas. See West Indies (Cuba) ... 

Mexico, Gulf of . 

Montevideo. See S. America... 

Newfoundland. - "• f 

Hew York. See United States, Eastern ports oi 
Nigeria, Ports in. See Lagos 
Pacific ocean. See Hornos, Cabo de 
Puerto Rico. See West Indies (Cuba) 

P‘° de Janeiro. See S. America 

deLa Plata. See S. America ... 

San Juan del Norte {Greytown). See West Indie 
ot. Lawrence, Gulf of. See Canada... 

Sierra Leone . ... - •; 

South America, Ports on the East coast 

Spanish Main . 

“ tat en I. See Estados, Isla de los. 

* Ur ‘nam. See West Indies, etc. 


1,092 (1). 

1,092 (1) (a) and (b) and (2) (a) 

1,046 . 

1,091 (7) (a) . 

1,045 (2). 

1,091 (5). 

1,045(2). 

1,091 (7). 

1,047 . 

1,045 (2), (3) and (4) .* 

1,092 (2) (b) (ii). 


1,006 (2). 

1,007 (1), (3), (4) and (7) 

1,010 ( 1 ). 

1,006 (2). 

1,005 . 

1,008 (1). 

1,004 . 

1,007 (1), (3) and (4) ... 

1,007 (1) and (2) 

1,007 (1). 

1,010 ( 2 ). 

1,004 . 

1,010 ( 1 ). 

1,009 . 

1,009 . 

1,006 (3). 

1,006 (3). 

1,006 (3). 

1,006 (1)... . 

1,006 (3). 

1,007 (1) and (3) 

1,007 (9). 

1,008 (1)... . 

1,008 (3). 

1,008 (3)... . 

1,006(3)... 

1,006 (2). 

1,006 (3)... . 

1,006(1)... 

1,006(2)... 

l’007 (1), (3), (4),"(8) and (9) 
1,006(2)... 

1 , 010 ( 2 )... . 

1,006 (2)... . 

. 1,007(9)... 

, 1,008 (2)... . 

. 1,007 (1)- 
. 1,006(1)- 

' 1*007 (1), (3), (4) and (6) 

1,004 ••• 

1,004 ... . 

; |’o07 (1), (3) (4) and (8) 

' 1,007 (1), (3)j (4) and (5) 

' 1,007 (1), (3), (4) and (6) 

1,011 ••• . 

1,006 (3)- 
1,004 

■; i,oio(i)- 

1,007 - 

1,006(3). 


1,006 (3) . 


Page 

... 241 
... 241 
... 232 
... 240 
... 232 
... 240 
... 232 
... 240 
... 232 
... 232 
... 242 


... 224 
225,226 
... 228 
... 224 
... 224 
... 227 
... 223 
... 225 
... 225 
... 225 
... 228 
... 223 
... 228 
... 227 

... 227 
... 224 
... 224 
... 224 
... 224 
... 224 
... 225 
... 226 
... 227 
... 227 
... 227 

... 224 
... 224 
... 224 
... 224 
... 224 
... 223 
225,226 
... 224 
... 228 
... 224 
... 226 
... 227 
... 225 
... 224 
... 224 
225,226 
... 223 
... 223 
... 228 
225,226 
... 224 
... 225 
225,226 
... 228 
... 224 
... 223 
... 228 
... 225 
... 224 
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ROUTE INDEX 


Section C. 


Route . 

Channel (English channel )-continued 

Trinidad. See West Indies, etc. . 

United States, Eastern ports ot . 

Venezuela. See West Indies, etc. 

Verde, Cabo. See Cabo Verde. 

West Indies . . ." 

China sea. See also Hong Kong, Manila and Shanghai. 

Indian ocean . 

Clyde, Irish sea and the 

Atlantic ocean, Ports 1 

Cochin 

Aden . 

Colombia, Ports in. See also Panama. 

Channel, English . 

New Orleans . 

New York . 


1 the . 


Aden . .. 

Australia, South and South-East . 

Bengal, Bay of. 

Bombay. . . 

Calcutta . See Bengal, Bay of . 

Cape Leeuwin. See Fremantle . 

Cape of Good Hope ... 

Cape Town. See Cape of Good Hope . 

Durban. See Cape of Good Hope. 

Fremantle . ••• ••• 

Hobart. See Australia, South and South-East ... 

India, West coast of. 

Madras. See Bengal, Bay of. 

Malacca strait.. ••• ••• 

Melbourne. See Australia, South and South-East 

New Zealand . 

Rangoon. See Bengal, Bay of . 

Singapore . 

Sydney. See Australia, South and South-East 
Colon (Panama canal) 

Channel, English . 

New Orleans . 

New York . 

Columbia river (Astoria) 

Callao. See South America. 

Fiji islands. See Sydney ... ... . 

Guadalupe, Isla. See South America . 

Honolulu. . 

Juan Fernandez. See South America . 

San Francisco . . 

South America, Ports in . 

Sydney . 

Valparaiso. See South America . 

Yokohama . 

Cook strait, New Zealand. See New Zealand. 


Route Number 

Page 

1,006 (3). 

1,004 . 

- ... 224 

... 223 

1,006 (3). 

... 224 

1,006 . 

... 224 

1,151 and 1,314. 

- 272,302 

1,002 . 

... 223 

1,173 . 

.277 

1,064 (1). 

... 234 

1,064 (3). 

... 234 

1,064 (2). 

... 234 

1,180 . 

.279 

1,178 . 

.279 

1,180 . 

.279 

1,181 (1). 

.280 

1,176 . 

•.279 

1,181 . 

.280 

1,180 . 

.279 

1,179 . 

.279 

1,179 . 

.279 

1,179 . 

.279 

1,180 . 

.279 

1,180 . 

.279 

1,176 . 

.279 

1,181 . 

.280 

1,181 (2). 

.280 

1,180 . 

.279 

1,180 . 

.279 

1,181 . 

.280 

1,181 (2). 

.280 

1,180 . 

.279 

1,064 (1). 

.234 

1,064(3). 

.234 

1,064 (2). 

.234 


... 1,361(2)... 
... 1,360 ... 

... 1,361(2)... 
... 1,359 ... 

... 1,361(2)... 

... 1,361(1)... 
... 1,361 (2) ... 

... 1,360 ... 

... 1,361(2)... 

... 1,359 ... 


... 313 
... 313 
... 313 
... 312 
... 313 
... 313 
... 313 
... 313 
... 313 
... 312 


D 

Dampier, Straat. See Section C., Part II., Chapter II., Index to 
Denmark. See North sea. 

Djailolo passage. See Section C., Part II., Chapter II., Index to 
Durban 

Aden . 

African ports, East . 

Alas, Straat. See China sea. 

Australian ports. 

Bali, Straat. See China sea. . 

Cape of Good Hope. 

Cape Town . 

China sea . 

Eastern archipelago. See Singapore. ... 

Indian ports . 

Lombok, Straat. See China sea . 

Mauritius. 

Mombasa. See African ports, East. 

New Zealand ports . 

Ombai, Straat. See China sea 

Singapore . 

Soenda, Straat. See Singapore . 


1.102 (3) ... 
1,102 ( 2 )... 
1,101 ( 2 )... 
1,101 ( 1 )... 
1,101 ( 2 )... 

1.103 ... 

1,103 ... 

1,101 ( 2 )... 
1,101 ( 2 ) ... 
1,101 ( 2 )... 
1,101 ( 2 )... 
1,102 ( 1 )... 
1,102 ( 2 )... 
1,101 ( 1 ).. 
1,101 ( 2 )... 
1,101 ( 2 )... 
1,101 ( 2 ) ... 


... 245 
... 245 
... 245 
... 245 
... 245 
.. 245 
... 245 
... 245 
... 245 
... 245 
.. 245 
... 245 
.. 245 
.. 245 
... 245 
.. 245 
... 245 




























ROUTE INDEX 


Route Number 


Eastern 


archipelago. See Section C., Part II., Chapter II. 


rhina ... .1,309 

Wian ocean. See Singapore and also routes from Alas, 

Bali Lombok, Ombai and Soenda straten. (See Chapter 
II of Part II. as above). 

Pacific ocean. See routes from Ceram sea (Route 1,137) and 
other seas and straits of the archipelago. 

.. . channel. See Channel. 

E " g Estados, Isla de los (Straten island); Navigational Notes... 


Fiji islands. See also “ Pacific islands ” routes to Australia, 
America, etc. 

Honolulu. 

Tahiti . 

Fremantle 

Adelaide. See Australia . 

Aden . 

Auckland. See New Zealand. 

Australia, South-eastern . 

Calcutta. 

Cape of Good Hope ... 

Cape Town. See Cape of Good Hope . 

Colombo. 

Hobart. See Australia. 

Hong Kong . 

Mauritius.. . 

Melbourne. See Australia . 

New Zealand . 

Singapore . 

Sydney. See Australia. 

Wellington. See New Zealand . 


1,226 

1.225 (2).. 

1,221 ( 1 ).. 

1.226 .. 

1,226 .. 

1.225 (1).. 

1.226 .. 

1,226 .. 


327 

Page 


1,007 (9). 

.226 

1,279 . 

.295 

1,280 . 

.295 

1,226 . 

.286 

1,222 . 

.285 

1,226 . 

.286 

1,226 . 

.286 

1,224 . 

.285 

1,221 (2). 

.285 

1,221 (2). 

.285 

1,223 . 

.285 


286 

286 


Gaspar straten. See Section C., Part II., Chapter II. Index. 
Genova 

| Gibraltar. 

Germany. See North sea. 

Gibraltar 

Baleares, Islas. See Lions, Gulf of. 

Cape Horn. See Hornos, Cabo de 

Cape of Good Hope. 

Cape Town . 

Channel, English 

Genova. 

Good Hope, Cape of. 

Halifax ... 

Hornos, Cabo de . 

Leghorn. See Livorno. 

Lions, Gulf of. 

Livorno. See Gulf of Lions, etc. 

Malta . 

Marseille. See Gulf of Lions . 

Napoli (Naples). 

New York . 

Sardinia ... . 

Sicily ... . 

South America, Ports in ... ••• . — 

Gih i £St * n( *' es > Islands and ports in the 
ta, ar, Strait of; Navigational Notes. 

passage eastward . 

Passage westward . 

Coast, Bight of Biafra, and Nigeria 
™nca, Passage along the west coast 
Ascension. See South America 

Lape of Good Hope. 

I p?!® Town . 

1 Channel, English . 

Good Hope, Cape of. 

ne/ena. See South America 
O "a Leone or intermediate ports 

Good h„ H Amer ‘ Ca . 

Golf of Cape of - See Ca P e Town. 

1 Gibraltar... 


1,019 

1,017 ... 

1,017 ... 

1,015 •• 

1,019 

1,017 .. 

1,016 .. 

1,017 •• 

1,019 .. 

1,019 .. 

1,021 •• 

1,019 .. 

1,020 .. 

1,016 .. 

1,020 - 

1,020 •• 

1,017 .. 

1,017 •• 

1,008 (3).. 
1,015 •• 

1,033 (1).. 
1,032 (b).. 
1,033 (2).. 
1,033 (1).. 
1,031 

1,033 (2).. 
1,032 (a).. 

1,030 •• 

1,032 


1,026 


229 

229 


229 

229 


229 

229 

229 

229 

229 

229 

229 

229 

229 


230 

230 

231 
230 

230 

231 
230 
230 
230 










ROUTE INDEX 


Section C. 



Route 

H 

Halifax. See from Canadian East coast ports and New York 

Hobart 

Aden . 


Route Number 

1,229 . 


Page 

... 286 


Bengal, Bay of. 




1,231 . 


... 286 


British Columbia . 




1,254 . 


... 290 


Calcutta. See Bengal, Bay of 




1,231 . 


... 286 


Cape of Good Hope. 




1,228 . 


... 286 


Cape Horn. See Hornos, Cabo de 

Cape Town. See Cape of Good Hope 




1,228 . 


... 286 


Chilean ports . 




1,253 . 


... 290 


Colombo. 




1,230 . 


... 286 


Durban. See Cape of Good Hope ... 




1,228 . 


... 286 


Good Hope, Cape of. 




1,228 . 


... 286 


Hornos, Cabo de . 




1,252 . 


... 290 


Madras. See Bengal, Bay of. 




1,231 . 


... 286 


Rangoon. See Bengal, Bay of 




1,231 . 


... 286 


San Francisco. 




1,254 . 


... 290 


Singapore . 




1,232 . 


... 286 


Holland. See North sea 

Hong Kong. See also from China sea 

America, North. 




1,321 . 


... 306 


America, South. 




1,322 . 


... 306 


China, northward . 




1,320 . 


. . 305 


Columbia river. See North America 




1,321 (1). 


... 306 


Manila . 




1,318 . 


... 304 

Min kiang. See China, northward ... 




1,320 (a) (ii) and (b) ... 


... 305 


North America. 




1,321 . 


... 306 


Nagasaki. 




1,319 (2). 


... 304 


Panama. 




1,321 (3). 


... 306 


Port Darwin . 




1,316 (2). 


... 303 


Prince Rupert. See North America ... 




1,321 (1). 


... 306 


San Francisco. See North America... 




1,321 (2). 


... 306 


Shanghai. See China. 




1,320 (a) (ii) and (iii) and (b) 


... 305 


Singapore .. 




1,315 . 


... 302 


South America. 




1,322 . 


... 306 


Sydney . 




1,317 . 


... 304 


Thursday island. See Torres strait ... 




1,316(1). 


... 303 


Torres strait . 




1,316 (1). 


... 303 


Valparaiso . 




1,322 . 


... 306 


Vancouver. See North America 




1,321 (1). 


... 306 


Yokohama . 




1,319 (1). 


... 304 


Honolulu. See also Routes 1,366 to 1,369 and 1,372 to 1,375 from 
San Francisco. 

America, North (south of San Francisco). 

America, South... 

Australia, Ports in . 

Cape Horn. See Hornos, Cabo de 

China, Ports in. 

Fiji . 

Hornos, Cabo de . 

Japan, Ports in. 

New Zealand, Ports in ... ... . 

North America. 

Panama. See North America. 

Philippine islands . 

San Francisco. 

South America. 

Tahiti . 

Hornos, Cabo de (Cape Horn) 

America, Central, West coast of . 

America, North, East coast of . 

America, North, West coast of . 

America, South, East coast of . 

America, South, West coast of (See also Valparaiso) 
Astoria. See Columbia river 

Australia (east-about). 

Australia (west-about). 

Bahia Blanca. See South America 
Cape of Good Hope, Round the 

Cape Town . 

Central America, West coast of 

Channel, English . 

China, Ports in. 


1,358 (1) .. 
1,358 (2).. 

1.355 (2) .. 

1.356 .. 

1.355 (1) .. 
1,358 (2).. 

1.356 .. 

1.355 (2) .. 
1,358 (1).. 
1,358 (1).. 

1.356 .. 

1.357 

1.358 (2).. 
1,354 


1.406 . 

1,084 . 

1.407 . 

1,085 . 

1,405 and 1,404.. 



... 1,087 


... 1,409(2)... 


... 1,085 ... 


... 1,087 ... 


... 1,086 ... 


... 1,406 ... 


... 1,083 


... 1,409 (1) ... 


.. 312 
.. 312 
.. 312 

.. 312 
.. 312 
.. 312 
.. 312 
.. 312 
.. 312 
.. 312 
,. 312 
.. 312 
. 312 
. 312 

. 319 
. 237 
. 319 
. 237 
. 319 

. 237 
. 320 
. 237 
. 237 
. 237 
. 319 
. 236 
. 320 



























ROUTE INDEX 




Route . 

s Cabode((pape. 'Rons)—continued 


the northward . 

Pnelish channel 

Falkland islands. See South America, East Coast of . 

San^ocean, Ports in the (bound east-about) ... 

Japan, Ports in. •••. ••• ••• 

Juan de Fuca strait. See San Francisco and ports to 

northward . . 

Mexico, Ports on West coast of . 

New Zealand, Ports in . 

North America, East coast of . 

North America, West coast of . 

North Pacific ocean, Islands in the. 

Pacific ocean, Islands in the South. 

Panama. 

Philippine islands ... • •• ••• ••• • 

Prince Rupert. See San Francisco and ports to the north¬ 
ward . . 

Recife. See South America, East coast ot. 

Rio de La Plata. See South America, East coast of 
Rounding Cabo de Hornos 
Eastward bound to Atlantic ocean. See Channel 

Westward bound to Pacific ocean . 

San Francisco.. ••• 

Salvador, Porto do. See South America, East coast ot 
South America, East coast of 
South America, West coast of 
South Pacific ocean. Islands in the 
Tahiti. See Pacific ocean 
Talcahuano . 


Valparaiso 
Vancouver. See Juan de Fuca strai 


India, West coast of. See Bombay and Karachi 

Indian ocean, China sea. See Section C. Part II. Chapter II 

Irish sea and the Clyde 

Atlantic ocean, Ports in the ... ••• ••• 

Islands in South Pacific ocean. See Pacific ocean (South) 


Jamaica. See also Barbados. 

Channel, English . . 

Curasao. 

Halifax. 

New York . 

Spanish Main, Ports on the. 

Japan, Ports in. See also from Yokohama and Nagasaki. 

Indian ocean, Ports, etc. in the . 

Jnan de Fuca strait and Vancouver 

Callao. See South America. . 

Fiji islands. See Sydney ... 

Guadalupe, Isla. See South America... 

Honolulu. ••• . ••• 

Juan Fernandez island. See South America 

San Francisco ... . 

South America, Ports in . 

Sydney 

Valparaiso. See South America 
Yokohama 


Karachi 

Karimata 


Bombay 

a * a (Carimata), Straat . t 

See Section C., Part II., Chapter II., Index to 


Li0 ”?- Gulf of 

.Gibraltar ... ... ••• 

mb <ik, straat. "see also Section C., Part II., Chapter . 
Celebes s 
Good ] 


Good Hope, Cape of. 

U,„ p «“»8e through Straat Lombok, southward bound 
California. See California, Lower. 
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Route Number 

Page 

3 

. 1,407 (2). 

.319 

. 1,083 . 

.236 

. 1,085 . 

.237 

. 1,408 . 

.320 

. 1,087 . 

.237 

. 1,409 (1). 

.320 

the 


. 1,407 (2). 

.319 

. 1,406 . 

.319 

. 1,409 (2). 

.327 

. 1,084 . 

.230 

. 1,407 . 

.319 

.. 1,410(2). 

.320 

. 1,410(3). 

.320 

. 1,406 . 

.319 

.. 1,409 (1). 

.320 

.. 1,407 (2). 

.319 

.. 1,085 . 

.237 

.. 1,085 . 

.237 

.. 1083 (1). 

.236 

.. 1,007 (8) and (9) 

.226 

.. 1,407 (1). 

.319 

.. 1,085 . 

.237 

.. 1,085 . 

.237 

.. 1,405 and 1,404 

.319 

.. 1,410(3). 

.320 

.. 1,410(1). 

.320 

.. 1,404 . 

.319 

.. 1,404 . 

.319 


.247 

.. 1,002 . 

.223 


1,066 

1,067 

1,066 

1,066 

1,067 


1,314 


1,361 (2).. 

1.360 .. 

1.361 (2).. 

1.359 •• 
1,361(2).. 
1,361 (I)- 
1,361 (2).. 

1.360 •• 

1.361 (2).. 
1,359 •• 


1,171 


1,026 


1,141 

1 , 211 ( 1 ).- 

1,141 

1,140(2).. 
1,158 (3).. 


. 234 
. 235 
. 234 
. 234 
. 235 


. 313 
. 313 
. 313 
. 312 
. 313 


. 266 
. 274 
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Route 


ROUTE INDEX 


Route Number 


Section C. 

Page 


M 


Macassar strait 

See Section C., Part 


II., Chapter II., Index to 


Madeira. Join the following routes at the nearest convenient point. 

Africa, West coast of . 

Cape of Good Hope . 

Cape Horn. See Hornos, Cabo de. 

Cape Town . 

Channel, English . 

Good Hope, Cape of . 

Halifax . 

Hornos, Cabo de . 

New York . 

St. Helena .. . 

South America, Ports in . 

West Indies . 


1,010 

1,017 

1,017 

1,017 

1,015 

1,017 

1,016 

1,017 

1,016 

1,011 

1,017 

1,017 


Madras. See also Bengal, Bay of 

Calcutta. 

Mergui . 

Moulmein . 

Rangoon . 

Main, The. See Spanish Main. 


1.183 

1.184 
1,184 
1,184 


Malabar coast 

Aden .1,173 


Malta 

Gibraltar.1,024 


Mangalore. See Malabar coast. 

Manila. See also Route 1,321 and 1,322 from Hong Kong. 

Amoy . 

Australia. 

Cebu (Sebu) . 

Columbia river. See N. America . 

Hong Kong . 

Iloilo . 

Indian ocean. Ports in the . 

North America. 

Panama. 

Prince Rupert. See N. America . 

San Francisco. See N. America . 

Saigon . 

Singapore . 

South America, Ports in . 

Sydney. See Australia. 

Valparaiso . 

Vancouver. See N. America. 

Mauritius 

Adelaide. See Australia, Ports in . 

Aden . 

Australia, Northern . 

Australia, Ports in . 

Bengal, Bay of. See Indian ports. 

Bombay. See Indian ports . 

Cape of Good Hope. 

Cape Town . 

China sea . 

Colombo. See Indian ports. 

Durban. 

Fremantle. See Australia, Ports in. 

Good Hope, Cape of. 

Hobart. See Australia, Ports in . 

Indian ports . 

Melbourne. See Australia, Ports in. 

Mombasa and adjacent ports. 

New Zealand . 

North Australia . 

Singapore . 

Sydney. See Australia, Ports in . 

Melbourne, Port 

Aden . 

Auckland. See New Zealand. 

Bengal, Bay of. 

British Columbia . 


1.332 
1,334 

1.333 (2) 
1,321 (1) 

1.332 

1.333 (1) 

1.334 
1,321 
1,321 (3) 
1,321 (1) 

1.321 (2) 
1,331 
1,330 

1.322 
1,334 
1,322 
1,321 (1) 


1,105 (1). 

1,108 . 

1,105 (2). 

1.105 (1) and (2) 

1,107 . 

1,107 . 

1,110 . 

1,110 . 

1.106 . 

1,107 . 

1,110 . 

1,105 (1). 

1,110 . 

1,105 (1). 

1,107 . 

1,105(1). 

1,109 . 

1,105 (1). 

1.105 (2). 

1.106 . 

1,105 (1). 


1,229 ... 

1,255 (3)... 
1,231 

1*254 ... 


... 228 
... 229 
... 229 
... 229 
... 228 
... 229 
... 229 
... 229 
... 229 
... 228 
... 229 
... 229 


... 280 

... 280 

... 280 

... 280 


... 277 


... 229 


... 307 
... 308 
... 307 
... 306 
... 307 
... 307 
... 308 
... 306 
... 306 
... 306 


... 

... 306 
... 308 
... 306 
... 306 


... 245 
... 245 
... 245 
... 245 
... 245 
... 245 
... 245 
... 245 
... 245 
... 245 
... 245 
... 245 
... 245 
... 245 
... 245 
... 245 
... 245 
... 245 
... 245 
... 245 
... 245 


... 286 



































ROUTE INDEX 

Section C- 

Route 

„ p nr t — continued 

M 3'S„r»rclode::: 

C Cape Town™Se^Cwe of Good Hope 
Chilean ports ... . 

Cape of Good Hope':. 

Good Hope, Cape of. 

E2 S-°Bongal. Bay 0 ^ "i 
£ route across the Pacific ocean 

New Zealand . , 

Pacific ocean, Main route across the 
Rangoon. See Bengal, Bay of 
San Francisco ... . 

S South°Island, New Zealand, Ports in 

I Wellington. See New Zealand 
Mergui. See also Bengal, Bay of 

Calcutta ... ••• . 

Madras ... ••• . 

Mexico, Gulf of (New Orleans) 

Channel, English . 

Colon ... . . 

Mosquito coast... . 

New York ••• ••• . 

Mexico, Gulf of (South-west part) 

Atlantic ocean. Ports m the ... 

M “™ ration C„ Par. II., Chapter H„ Index .0 

“““rLdonC., Par, II., Chapter II.. index .0 

Mombasa and adjacent ports 

Adelaide. See Austraha - ••• •" 

Aden . 

Australia. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Cape of Good Hope ... 

Cape Town 

Colombo. 

Durban. 

Fremantle. See Australia 
Good Hope, Cape of ... 

Hobart. See Australia... 

Mauritius. 

Melbourne. See Australia 
Sydney. See Australia... 

Moulmein. See also Bengal, Bay of 

Calcutta. 

Cape of Good Hope ... ••• 

Cape Town. See Cape of Good Hope 
Durban. See Cape of Good Hope ... 

Madras . 

Malacca strait ... 

Singapore 


Nagasaki. See also Japan 

China, Ports in ... ••• 

Hong Kong, Amoy, Swatow, etc. - 

Shanghai. 

Napoli (Naples) 

Gibraltar. ••• ••• , * 

New Orleans. See Mexico, Gulf of (New r e * por ts” to 
Ne " York. See also Route 1,051 from U.S. Easter 

“ Channel ” on page 233, „ . ako t0 all North 

Note.—Routes “from New York e 
American ports southward from J 

Amazonas, Rio. 

America, South... 

Antigua. See Caribbean sea .... “' rt8 ... 

Bahia Blanca. See South American p 


1,058 

1,059 

1,059 

1,058 


1,114(2)... . 

... 246 

... 245 

1,111 - . 

... 246 

1,114 (2)... 

... 246 

1,112 ... . 

... 246 

1,113 - . 

1,115 ... 

... 246 

... 246 

1,115 -. 

... 246 

1,113 - 

... 246 

1,115 - 

... 246 

1,114(2)... - - 

... 246 

1,115 .» - - 

... 246 

1,114(2)... 

... 246 

1,114(1).-. . 

... 246 

1,114(2)... - - 

’!! ... 246 

1,114(2)... . 

... 282 

1,196 - . 

... 282 

1,199 

... 282 

1,199 - . 

... 282 

1,199 - 

... 282 

1,197 - - " 

... 282 

1,198 - 

"* ... 282 

1,198 - . 

... 310 

1,345 - 

. ... 310 

. 1,345 (2)... - - 

;; ;. 310 

. 1,345 (1) ... 

.230 

. 1,025 - 



1,054 •• 

1,053 

1,055 (2) •• 
1,053 •• 


... 233 
... 233 
... 233 
... 233 
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ROUTE INDEX 


Route 

New York —continued 

Barbados. See Caribbean sea . 

Cape of Good Hope ... 

Cape Horn. See Hornos, Cabo de 

Cape Town . 

Caribbean sea. 

Colon. See Caribbean sea . 

Good Hope, Cape of. 

Hornos, Cabo de. See South American ports . 

Jamacia. See Caribbean sea. 

La Guaira, Puerto. See Caribbean sea . 

Leeward islands. See Caribbean sea. 

Main, The Spanish. See Caribbean sea . 

Mexico, Gulf of ... . 

Mona passage. See Caribbean sea. 

Pacific ocean. Ports, etc., in. See Hornos, Cabo de 

Recije. See S. American ports . 

Rio de Janeiro. See South American ports . 

Rio de La Plata. See South American ports . 

South American ports. 

Spanish Main, The . 

Trinidad. See Caribbean sea. 

New Zealand, Ports in {Auckland, Port Chalmers, Wellington) 

Adelaide. See Australian ports . 

America, South, West coast of . 

Australian ports. 

British Columbia .. . 

Cape Horn. See Hornos, Cabo de 

China, Ports in. 

Hong Kong. See China . 

Hornos, Cabo de . 

Islands in the South Pacific ocean. 

Japan, Ports in. 

Melbourne. See Australian ports . 

Pacific ocean. South, Islands in the... 

Ratroonga. See Islands in South Pacific ocean . 

San Francisco. 

Singapore. See China. 

South America, West coast of . 

South Pacific ocean, Islands in the. 

Sydney and ports to northward. See Australian ports ... 

Tahiti. See Islands in South Pacific ocean . 

Torres strait. See route to China. 

Yokohama. See Japan. 

Nigeria. See Gold coast. 

Northern Australia. See also Thursday island. 

Calcutta. 

Cape of Good Hope. 

Cape Town. See Cape of Good Hope . 

Durban. See Cape of Good Hope. 

Colombo. 

Fremantle . 

Hong Kong . 

Singapore . 

Sydney . 

North Pacific ocean, Islands of the. See Pacific ocean. 

North sea, Ports in the 

(Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Holland and United Kingdom) 

Bermuda . 

Canada . 

Cape of Good Hope. 

Homos (Horn), Cabo de . 

Mexico, Gulf of. . 

Newfoundland. 

Spanish Main, The . 

South America ... 

United States, Eastern ports of the. 

Norway and Baltic sea, Ports in 

Atlantic ocean, Ports in the. 



Section C. 

Route Number 

Page 

1,055 (1). 

.233 

1,052 . 

.233 

1,052 . 

.233 

1,055 . 

.233 

1,055 (4). 

.233 

1,052 . 

.233 

1,053 . 

.233 

1,055 (4). 

.233 

1,055 (5). 

.233 

1,055 (2). 

.233 

1,055 (5). 

.233 

1,055 (6). 

... 233,234 

1,055 (3). 

.233 

1,053 . 

.233 

1,053 . 

.233 

1,053 . 

.233 

1,053 . 

.233 

1,053 . 

.233 

1,055 (5). 

.233 

1,055 (1). 

.233 

1,269 (2). 

.294 

1,271 . 

.294 

1,269 and 1,274 (3) ... 

.294 

1,272 . 

.294 

1,274 . 

.294 

1,274 (2). 

.294 

1,270 . 

.294 

1,273 . 

.294 

1,274 . 

.294 

1,269 (2). 

.294 

1,273 . 

.294 

1,273 . 

.294 

1,272 . 

.294 

1,274 (4). 

.294 

1,271 . 

.294 

1,273 . 

.294 

1,269 (1). 

.294 

1,273 . 

.294 

1,274 (3). 

.294 

1,274 (1). 

.294 

1,217 . 

.284 

1,215 . 

.284 

1,215 . 

.284 

1,215 . ... 

.284 

1,216 . 

.284 

1,214 . 

.284 

1,219 . 

.284 

1,218 . 

.284 

1,213 and 1,287. 

... 284and295 


1,001 (2). 

... 223 

1,001 (1). 

... 223 

1.001 (2). 

... 223 

1,001 (2). 

... 223 

1,001 (2). 

... 223 

1,001 (1). 

... 223 

1,001 (2). 

... 223 

1,001 (2). 

... 223 

1,001 (1). 

... 223 

1,000 (1) and (2) . 

... 223 


Ombai, Straat 

See Section C., Part II., Chapter II., Index to 
Good Hope, Cape of. 


1,211 ( 2 )... 


284 


o 
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gection c 


Route Number 


Page 


PaciflC Ceram sea (via. Djailolo passage, Straat Dampier or Molucca 

Navigation' in the Pacific ocean . 

cean, North, Islands in the. See also Honolulu 
PaC ' general directions 

America, North, Ports m . 

America, South, Ports in . 

Asia, Ports in ... . 

Australia (Sydney) ... . 

Australia (Thursday island) . 

Fin See South Pacific ocean . 

Honolulu. See North Pacific ocean. 

New Caledonia. See South Pacific ocean. 

New Hebrides. See South Pacific ocean . 

North America, Ports in ... . 

North Pacific ocean. Islands in the 
Bound eastward 

Honolulu. 

Other islands . 

Bound westward . ••••■• . 

Samoa and islands to the eastward. See S. Pacific ocean ... 

Solomon islands. See South Pacific ocean. 

South America, Ports in . 

South Pacific, Islands in the. 

Sydney . 

Thursday island (Torres Strait) . ■■■ 

Pacific ocean (South) Islands in the. See also Fiji, Samoa, Tahiti. 

Australia. 

British Columbia . 

Homos, Cabo de . 

New Zealand . 

Panama. See South America. 

San Francisco. 

South America, Ports in . 

South Australia. See Australia . 

Sydney. See Australia. 

Pacific ocean, South 

Main route across . 

Panama 

Acapulco. See Central America . 

Australia, Ports in . 

Auckland. See New Zealand. 

Callao . 

Cape Horn. See Homos, Cabo de 

Central America, Ports in . , , '; 8 , „ nr > i 305 

Colon, Archipielago de. See Routes 1,381, 1,382, 1,38., , 1 38l Vb') 

Fonseca, Golfo de. See Central America ... ••• w ’ 

Galapagos, Islas. See Colon, Archipielago de 
Guayaquil, Puerto de. 


1,152 


See Section C., Part III., Chapter III. 
1,351 ... 

1,351 ... 

1.351 ... 

1.352 (2) ... 

1.353 

1,352 (2) ... 

1,352 (1) (b) (i) 

1,352 (2)... 

1,352 (2) ... 

1,351 ... 


1,352 (1) (b) (i) ... 
1,352 (1) (b)(ii)... 
1,352 (1) (a) ... 

1,352 (2). 

1,352 (2). 

1.351 . 

1.352 (2). 

1.352 (2). 

1.353 . 

1.276 (1). 

1,278 . 

1.277 (1). 

1.276 (2). 

1.277 (2). 

1.278 . 

1,277 (2). 

1,276 (1). 

1,276 (1). 

1,251 . 

1,381 . 

1,383 . 

1.383 . 

1.384 . 

1,381 


Hornos, Cabo de 

luan de Fuca strait . 

Cobos de Afuera. See Callao... 
Mazatlan. See Central America 
Marquises, lies. See Australia 
Mollendo.. 

Hew Zealand . 

“ an Francisco. 

ydney. See Australia. 

yamotu, Archipel des. See Australia 

Valparaiso . 

Vancouver. See Juan de Fuca strait 

w e/ wgi0 "' See New Zealand 

Port" 13 Cana *' ^ ee Colon and Panama 
p (jrt palmers. See New Zealand 
p. . arwin - See Northern Australia 
west c, s , of 

Ratine ocean, Ports in the , 

Hinep n llne ’ En S lis h 
e Rupert 

See South America 
*'Hands. See Sydney 

Hono/ufu’ Isl °' See S ° Uth Amenca 


1,384 ... 

1,386 ... 

1.382 ... 

1.384 

1.381 (b)... 

1.383 -. 

1.385 .- 

1,383 - 

1.382 ... 

1.383 - 

1,383 -. 

1,385 ... 

1,383 - 


1,014 

1,014 

1,361 (2) ... 

1.360 ... 

1.361 (2)... 
1,359 


. 272 
. 127 

311 
311 
311 
. 311 
. 311 
. 311 
. 311 
. 311 
. 311 
. 311 
. 311 


. 311 
. 311 
. 311 
. 311 
. 311 
. 311 
. 311 
. 311 
. 311 

. 295 
. 295 
. 295 
. 295 
. 295 
. 295 
. 295 
. 295 


. 316 
. 316 
. 316 


. 317 
. 317 
. 316 
. 317 
. 316 
. 316 


. 316 
. 316 
. 316 
. 317 


. 228 
. 228 

. 313 
. 313 
. 313 
. 312 
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Route 

Prince Rupert— continued 

Juan Fernandez island. See South America 
San Francisco ... 

South America, Ports in . 

Sydney . 

Valparaiso. See South America 
Yokohama . 



Section C. 

Route Number 

Page 

1,361 (2). 

.313 

1,361 (1). 

.313 

1,361 (2). 

.313 

1,360 . 

.313 

1,361 (2). 

.313 

1,359 . 

.312 


R 


Rangoon. See also Bengal, Bay of 

Calcutta. 

Cape of Good Hope. 

Cape Town. See Cape of Good Hope 

Durban. See Cape of Good Hope. 

Madras. 

Malacca strait. 

Singapore . 

Recife and ports in Northern Brazil 

A fores, Arquipelago. See Channel . 

Channel, English . 

New York . 

North America, Ports in. See New York ... 

Red sea, Routes through the 

Northward bound . 

Southward bound . 

Rio Amazonas. See Amazonas, Rio 
Rio de Janeiro 

A fores, Arquipelago dos. See Europe 

Cape of Good Hope. 

Europe, Ports in . 

North America, Ports in . 

Recife . 

Salvador (Baia), Porto do . 

Rio de La Plata 

Cape of Good Hope. 

Cape Horn. See Homos, Cabo de 

Falkland islands . 

Europe, Ports in . 

Hornos, Cabo de . 

North America, Ports in . 


Riouw (Rhio), Straat 

See Section C., Part II., Chapter II., Index to 


1,196 . 

... 282 

1,199 . 

... 282 

1,199 . 

... 282 

1,199 . 

... 282 

1,197 . 

... 282 

1,198 . 

... 282 

1,198 . 

... 282 

1,073 (1). 

... 235 

1,073 (1). 

... 235 

1,073 (2). 

... 235 

1,073 (2). 

... 235 

1,161 . 

... 275 

1,160 . 

... 275 

1,076 . 

... 236 

1,077 . 

... 236 

1,076 

... 236 

1,076 . 

... 236 

1,075 

... 236 

1,075 . 

... 236 

1,079 .. 

... 236 

1,080 . 

... 236 

1,078 . 

... 236 

1,081 . 

... 236 

1,078 . 

... 236 


s 


San Francisco 

Astoria. See Columbia river 
Atlantic ocean. See Hornos, Cabo de 
Australia (South of Brisbane) 

Bashi channel. See Hong Kong 

Brisbane. 

California coast. See Panama 

Callao . 

Cape Horn. See Hornos, Cabo de 
Cape Town, See Hornos, Cabo de ... 
China, Ports near Hong Kong 
China, Ports south of Hong Kong ... 

Columbia river (Astoria) . 

Coronel. 

Coquimbo . 

Fiji islands. See Pacific islands 

Hong Kong . 

Hong Kong (Ports near and south of) 

Honolulu. 

Hornos, Cabo de . 

Indian ocean. See Hornos, Cabo de 

Iquique. 

Juan de Fuca strait . 

Manila . 

Mariana islands. See Hong Kong ... 
Mexico, West coast of. See Panama 

Nagasaki. 

New Caledonia. See Australia 
Ogasawara guntd. See Yokohama ... 


1,375 ... 

1,370 ... 

1,367 

1,370 ... 

1.372 (a)... 

1.373 ... 


316 

314 

314 

314 

315 
315 


1,375 . 

1,367 . 

1,369 . 

1,363 ... 

1,374 . 

1.374 . 

1.371 (3) and 1,370 (a) (i) 

1,367 and 1,369. 

1,367 and 1,369. 

1.365 . 

1.375 . 

1,375 and 1,087. 

1,373 . 

1,363 . 

1.369 . 

1.367 . 

1.372 (a). 

1.368 . 

1.370 (a) (i) . 

1.366 (a) and (b) 


... 316 
... 314 
... 314 
... 313 
... 315 
... 315 
315,314 
... 314 
... 314 
... 314 
... 316 
316,237 
... 315 
... 313 
... 314 
... 314 
... 315 
... 314 
... 314 
... 314 































ROUTE INDEX 


Route 

u-nrtao —continued 

SaB ^pacific islands. See also Honolulu 

hh Pacific islands . 

Samoa... . . 

Samoa, Islands west of . 

Tahiti. 

Panama. . 

prince Rupert. 

Saigon. See China, Ports south of Hong Kong ... 

Samoa. See Pacific islands . 

Samoa, Islands west of. See Pacific islands 
San Bernardino strait. See Manila. 

'Singapore. See China ports south of Hong Kong 

Surigao strait. See Manila . 

Sydney . 

Tahiti. See Pacific islands . 

Tonga islands. See Australia. 

Unimak pass (Aleutian islands) . 

Valparaiso . 

Vancouver. See Juan de Fuca strait . 

Yokohama . 

St. Helena 

Africa, West coast of. 

Ascension . 

Cape of Good Hope ... . 

Cape Town . 

Channel, English . 

South America, Ports in . 

Saigon. See also China sea 

China, Ports in (North of Hong Kong) 

Hong Kong . 

Indian ocean. See from China sea 

Singapore . 

Salvador, Porto do 

Europe, Ports in . 

North America, Ports in . 

Samoa. See also Pacific ocean (South), Islands in the 

Islands to the eastward . 

Sardinia 

Gibraltar. 

[ Seychelles islands. Join the following routes as convenient. 
Aden . 

Calcutta . . 

Cape of Good Hope (Nov. to March) . 

Colombo . 

^anghai. See also China sea 

Cape of Good Hope. 

China coast, Southward along the ... 

Columbia river. See North America 
Indian ocean 

Japanese ports. 

Nagasaki. See Japanese ports 

North America. 

Prince Rupert. See North America ... 

*an Francisco. See North America... 

Southward along the China coast ... 

Vancouver. See North America 
I Yokohama. See Japanese ports 
Sicily 

Gibraltar. 

I Siert “ Leone 

Ascension 

I s> English Channel” . - - 

I lB§ap °!’ e ;, See also Section C., Part II., Chapter II., Index on 
Aden See S ° Uth Australia 
See Moluccas The ... 

Aus raha, Northern . - - - 

EangS k a, . Southern ;;; ::: ::: ••• 

Ca Pe of Good Hope . .. 


1,371 (3) 
1,371 (1) 
1,371 (3) 
1,371 (3) 

1.371 (2) 

1.372 

1.363 
1,369 
1,371 (3) 
1,371 (3) 
1,369 

1.368 

1.369 

1.369 

1.370 

1.371 (2) 
1,370 (a) 

1.364 
1,374 
1,363 
1,366 

1,042 

1,041 

1,043 

1,043 

1,041 

1,040 

1,310 

1,310 


1,074 

1,074 


1,281 .. 

1,025 - 

1.111(b).. 
1.113(b).. 
1,174 (c) .. 
1.113(b).. 


... 1,326 

... 1,325 

... 1,328 

... 1,326 
... 1,327 
... 1,327(1) 
... 1,328 

... 1,328 

... 1,328 

... 1,325 
... 1,328 

... 1,327 (2) 

... 1,025 

.. 1,029 
... 1,028 

page 247. 
1,207 
1,209 
1,301 (a) 
1,206 

1.207 
1,306 

1.208 


) 


335 

Page 


. 315 
. 315 
. 315 
. 315 
. 315 
. 315 
. 313 
. 314 
. 315 
. 315 
. 314 
. 314 
. 314 
. 314 
. 314 
. 315 
. 314 
. 314 
. 315 
. 313 
. 314 

. 231 
. 231 
. 231 
. 231 
. 231 
. 231 

. 301 
. 301 


. 236 
. 236 


. 245 
. 246 
. 277 
. 246 

. 306 
. 306 
. 307 
. 306 
. 307 
. 307 
. 307 
. 307 
. 307 
. 306 
. 307 
. 307 


. 230 
. 230 


. 283 
. 297 
. 283 
. 283 
. 301 
. 283 
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Route 

Singapore —continued 

Cape Town. See Cape of Good Hope . 

Calcutta. 

China coast, Ports on the (North of Hong Kong) 

Colombo. 

Durban. See Cape of Good Hope. 

Fremantle . 

Good Hope, Cape of Good Hope. 

Hobart. See Southern Australia . 

Hong Kong and China ports to the northward ... 

Madras. 

Manila. 

Melbourne. See Southern Australia. 

Moluccas, The. 

Moulmein . 

Port Darwin. See Northern Australia . 

Northern Australia . 

Rangoon . 

Saigon . 

Shanghai. See China coast. 

Soenda, Straat. See Chapter II. of Section C., Part II. 

Southern Australia . 

Sulu sea. 

Sydney. 

Thursday island (Torres strait). See Northern Australia . 
Singapore strait 

Passage through eastward and westward bound ... 

Soenda, Straat. See also Section C., Part II., Chapter II. 
Passage northward along the Sumatra west coast ... 

See also routes from Singapore as below. 

Aden .. 

Cape of Good Hope . 

Fremantle and ports in Southern Australia . 

South Africa. See also from Cape of Good Hope and Cape Tc 
British Columbia . 


Chilean ports 
San Francisco 


(west-about). See S. America 


South America. See Routes 1,070 to 1,090 inclusive 
Southern ocean, Main route across the 

Atlantic ocean. 

Indian ocean . 

Pacific ocean . 

South Pacific ocean. See Pacific ocean, South 
Spain, Ports on West coast of 

Atlantic ocean, Ports in the. 

Channel, English . 

Spanish Main, The (including Venezuelan ports) 

Channel, English . 

Curacao . 

Mona passage . 

New York . 

United States Atlantic ports . 

Sydney 

Adelaide.. 

Aden. See Indian ocean . 

America, South. ... ' 

Bass strait . 

Auckland. See New Zealand. 

British Columbia .. ] 

Calcutta. See Indian ocean. 

Callao. See South America. 

Cape Leeuwin. See C. of Good Hope, etc. 

Cape of Good Hope. 

Cape Horn. See Hornos, Cabo de 

Colombo. See Indian ocean. 

Coquimbo. See South America 
Fiji islands. See S. Pacific ocean, Islands in the 
Fremantle. See Indian ocean., 

Hobart . 

Hong Kong . 

Hornos, Cabo de 
Indian ocean, Ports in the 
Iquique. See S. America 



Section C. 

Route Number 

Page 

1,208 . 

... 283 

1,204 . 

... 282 

1,304 (2). 

... 299 

1,203 (2). 

... 282 

1,208 . 

... 283 

1,207 . 

... 283 

1,208 . 

... 283 

1,207 . 

... 283 

1,304(1). 

.299 

1,203 (1). 

... 282 

1,303 . 

... 299 

1,207 . 

.283 

1,301 . 

.297 

1,205 . 

.283 

1,206 (1). 

.283 

1,206 . 

.283 

1,205 . 

.283 

1,305 . 

.300 

1,304 (2). 

.300 

1,207 . 

.283 

1,302 . 

.297 

1,300 . 

.297 

1,206 (2). 

.283 

1,127 . 

.257 


.247 

i,’iio 

.283 

1,209 (b). 

.283 

1,208 . 

.283 

1,207 . 

n. 

.283 

1,254 . 

.290 

1,251 . 

.290 

1,046 . 

.232 

1,253 . 

.290 

1,254 . 

.290 


... 235 to237 

1,087 . 

.237 

1,091 (1). 

.239 

1,251 . 

.290 

1,014 . 

.228 

1,014 . 

.228 

1,065 . 

.234 

1,065 . 

.234 

1,065 . 

.234 

1,065 . 

.234 

1,065 . 

.234 

1,234 (1), (3) and 1,258 (1) 

... 287,291 

1,235 (b). 

.287 

1,261 . 

.292 

1,234 (1). 

.287 

1,259 (1). 

.291 

1,262 . 

.292 

1,235 (a) and (b) 

.287 

1,261 (2). 

... 291 

1,235 (b) (i) . 

.287 

1,235 (a) and (b) 

.287 


1,235 (a) and (b) 

1,261 (1). 

1,263 (2). 

1,235 (a) and (b) 

1,258 (2). 

1,235 (a) (5) and 1,2 

1,260 . 

1,235 . 

1,263 (1) and (2) 


... 287 
... 292 
... 292 
... 287 
... 291 
287,293 
... 291 
... 287 
... 292 


















ROUTE INDEX 

jfljtiOfl ^ 

Route 

|S^S“cape. See Cape of Good Hope. 

Mei b ° uri i e d ;;; ;;; ;;; ;;; ;;; ;;; 

N eW pacific ocean, Islands in the South 

gfjMstads in the South. ... 

Fiji - . 

Noumea .. 

Other isiands in the ’ South Pacific ocean 

Panama. See S. America ... . 

Port Chalmers. See New Zealand. 

San Francisco. 

South America, West coast of . 

South Pacific ocean, Islands in the ... ... ••• 

Tahiti. See South Pacific ocean. Islands in the ... 

Talcahuano. See S. America. 

Torres strait ... ••• 

Valparaiso. See South America . 

Wellington. See New Zealand . 

Yokohama . 


Route Number 

1.235 (b)® - 

1.234 (2) and 1,258 (1) 

1,259 . 

1,263 (4). 

1,263 . 

1,263 (2). 

1,263 (4). 

1,263 (1). 

1,263 (3). 

1,261 (2). 

1,259 (3). 

1,262 . 

1.235 (a) and 1,267 

1,261 . 

1,263 . 

1.263 (1). 

1,261 (1). 

1,266 . 

1,261 (1). 

1,259 (2). 

1.264 . 


Page 

... 287 
287,291 
... 291 
... 292 
... 292 
... 292 
... 292 
... 292 
... 292 
... 292 
... 291 
... 292 
287,294 
... 292 
... 292 
... 292 
... 292 
... 293 
... 292 
... 291 
... 292 


Tahiti 

Australia. 

Honolulu. 

New Zealand . 

Sydney. See Australia. 

Wellington. See New Zealand 
Talcahuano. As for Valparaiso. 

Thursday island. See also Northern Australia 
Sydney . 


1,283 
1,282 
1,283 
1,283 (1) 
1,283 (2) 


. 295 
. 295 
. 295 
. 295 
. 295 


Unimak pass (Aleutian islands) 

San Francisco. 

ted Kingdom. See North sea, Clyde and Channel. 

| Wed States, Ports on east coast of. See also New York. 
Channel, English . 


1,051 


I Valparaiso 

America, Central .. ••• f 

America, South, Passage northward along the coast or 
America, South, Passage southward along the coast ot 

Australia, Ports in . 

Cape Horn. See Homos, Cabo de 
Central America. See America, Central 

China, Ports in. 

Gilbert islands. See Philippine islands, etc. 

Hawaiian islands. See Philippine islands, etc. 

Hong Kong. See China . 

Homos, Cabo de . 

•lapan, Ports in. 

u n - de Huca strait. See Vancouver 
™fom7a. See Philippine islands 
Marquises, lies. See Philippine islands, etc. 

Mexican coast ports . 

Qgasaki. See Japan. 

^Zealand, P ° rts in . 

Philippine'islands' 

^»nce Rupert. — 

£ n Bernardino strait. See Philippine islands 

Francisco. 

S Mhai. See China. 

fer- 5ee China. - - 

V a „ America. See America, South 
Vancouver 

okoha ma. See Japan... 

V - See Juan de Fuca strait and Vancouver 
V eT( j e ' an P 0rts - See Spanish Main 
Cabo ' Bee Cabo Verde 


1,397 

1,396 

1,401 

1,400 


1,399 •• 

1,399 (b).. 
1,399 (a).. 
1,399 
1,401 

1,399 •• 

1.398 •• 

1.399 •• 

1,399 (b).. 
1,397 •• 

1.399 •• 

1.400 •• 

1.397 •• 

1,399 •• 

1.398 •• 

1.399 •• 

1.398 

1.399 •• 

1,399 • 

1.398 •• 

1.399 


. 318 
. 318 


. 318 
. 318 
. 318 
. 318 
. 319 
. 318 
. 318 
. 318 
. 318 
. 318 
. 318 
. 319 
. 318 
. 318 
. 318 
. 318 
. 318 
. 318 


. 318 
. 318 
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route index 


Route yy 

Wellington. See New Zealand 

West Mies, Isla.ds in 1 to. See also BarWos and Jamaica 
Acdres, Arquipelago dos. See United Mates, eiu 
Bermuda. See United States, etc. 

Canada, Ports in . 

Channel, English ••• . 

United States, Ports m the. 


Y 


Yokohama 

China coast. See Hong Kong, Amoy, etc. 

Columbia river. 

Hakodate. 

Hong Kong . 

Honolulu. . 

Indian ocean, Ports in the . 

Naikai (Inland sea). See Shanghai ... 

Prince Rupert. 

San Francisco. 

Shanghai. 

Singapore . 

Sydney . 

Vancouver . 


Route Number 

Section C. 

Page 

1,068 . 

. ... 235 

1,068 . 

. ... 235 

1,068 . 

. ... 235 

1,068 . 

. ... 235 

1,068 . 

. ... 235 

1,342 . 

. ... 309 

1,342 . 

. ... 309 

1,336 . 

. ... 308 

1,344 . 

. ... 309 

1,342 . 

. ... 309 

1,338 . 

. ... 308 

1,340 . 

. ... 309 

1,343 . 

. ... 309 

1,336 . 

.308 

1,337 . 

.308 

1,343 . 

.309 

1,339 . 

.308 

1,341 . 

.. 309 

1,336 . 

.308 
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SECTION D 

introductory remarks 


I IN llVUiJUUIUlV 1 X\U1V1C11VXVU 

The meat majority of the Notes and Cautions in this Section are collected together from those 
already printed in Sections B. and C.; a few, however, have been extracted from various volumes 
of the Admiralty Sailing Directions. 


f the Admiralty Sailing Directions. . 

The general principle adopted has been to reprint only such Notes and Cautions which apply to 
cutes other than that under, or in, which it is already printed in Sections B. and C„ or, in other 
vays, are of general interest to the navigator. 

Notes and Cautions in Sections B. and C. are in general terms onl^. Directions, together 

at ssstbEK cKSts.’KxsffSsi A „»<«* *»>. * * 

II.—Indian ocean, Persian gulf and Eastern archipelago, P • ocean or se a. In the case 
provided with an index of the Notes and Cautions affecting t printed in one Part and a 

«f places bordering on two oceans or seas, the Notes and Cautions are primea m 
uitable reference made in the other Part affected. 


suitable reference made in the other Part affected. , pmiTltrv or continent 

The Notes and Cautions are grouped under titles ^ pr ^ s ^f g o r Viands ° e.g., United States West 
a sea, bay or channel, or even (in a few cases) individual p (Part L ) ; Eastern archipelago 

coast (Part III.); South America East coast (Part I.), Bay > 1 1 - t j i etters are arranged 

(Parts n. and III.); Gibraltar (Part I.). These titles, which are printed in ca pi 
alphabetically in each Part, * 


deluded in this Section are a number of “ Passages ” whichare uncMfo^ that 
mder which they are printed; being collected togethe ’ even mai n \y-steamship or sailing- 

Where a Note or Caution refers to one class of vessel y 

hip is printed in italics after, or under, the title. but in v i ew 0 f the number 

Where Navigational Notes are too long to be re-pnnted m becuo ^ in which 

rfroutes affected, are of more than strictly local interest, a reference^g^ ^ 
hey may be found, e.g. Eastern archipelago in Section c., * . under a group title, 

Numbering of Notes and Cautions— Unless there is one o e ioQS is con secutive throughout 
^ latter are not numbered. The numbering pa ch Part. 

the Section, but spare numbers are provided at the e titles) are printed in bold type, 

The numbered Note and Caution titles (except in the case of g J d ^ j( alics . A n example taken 
while the titles of the subsidiary (unnumbered) notes, •> /g T f 0 n 0WS :— 
from Part III. under the group title AUSTRALIA EAST CUASi 

Great Barrier reef—Inner and Outer routes 
Ih7. Steamship routes bound northward 

General remarks .—Vessels proceeding, etc., etc. 

( Q ) Inner route .—The Inner route, etc., etc. 

108, Steamship routes bound southward. —Follow, etc., etc. 
frhh Sailing-ships bound northward. —It is not, etc., etc. 

( Q ) The Outer route.— The Admiralty, etc., etc. Dr inted in Section D. applies to any 

Sfr in Sec,ions S. oni Co- Where a Note or Omon fte ff&S 

^described in this book, a notation (in Ha ) 340 and 341 . “ 

Actions B. and C„ thus '.-See Section D Part l. inae £ etc . adjacent to as wen 
- consuffed for Notes and Cautions affecting ports, . , . f orouM 

tioned in, the various routes. . Part . it is in alphabetical order of g P • 

No”evnf' _ ~ An index is P rinted at the - bC | 1 except 0 that the group titles are P”£ auti “ n (Fisheries,’ 
rmnr Xp ' anatl0n °f the index is required exc P su bject of the Note 

K? ^?h the Note and Caution title is off-set. The 
8 ’ Sailing-ship passages, etc.) is also indica • ^ 





PART I 

ATLANTIC OCEAN AND MEDITERRANEAN 

Index 


For Notes on Winds and Weather, Currents, and Ice see Section A. and Chapter I. of Parts I. and II. of Section B 
The appropriate volume of the Admiralty Sailing Directions should always be consulted for local and more detail H 
information regarding the above; and also before approaching any coast, island or port. e 


Atlantic ocean See also N. & C. 31. 

North Atlantic Lane routes. 

Passages 

To Indian ocean (Sailing-ships) . 

To Pacific ocean via C. de Hornos (Sailing-ships) 

To Pacific ocean via Estrecho de Magallanes (Magellan 
strait) (Steamships) . 

Bay of Biscay 

Current—Fog—Weather . 

Fisheries. See English channel and Spain (W. coast) and 

Portugal . 

Ushant 

Fog . 

Passage northward past .. 

Passage southward past . ’’’ 

Bermuda 

Approaching (Sailing-ships). 

Cabo de Hornos (Cape Horn). See Note and Caution 31 for passage 
from west to east. 

Fogs—Tierra del Fuego and C. de Hornos 
Ice—Limits . 

Passages round Cabo de Hornos or via Estrecho de Magallanes. 
Atlantic to Pacific (Steamships) via Estrecho de Magallanes 
Atlantic to Pacific (Sailing-ships) via Cabo de Hornos ... 

Approaching from the northward . 

Passing Isla de los Estados or through Estrecho de ie 

Maire . 

Rounding Cabo de Hornos 
Cabot strait. See Canada 
Canada 

Cabot strait—Directions—Ice 
Hudson Bay—Magnetic compass ... 

N ^omi(hngs—Ice aStS ~^ UrrentS ^ a ® net ^ c Variation-" 
North Atlantic Lane routes ... 

Canadian Optional tracks 
United States Optional tracks 
Cape of Good Hope. See also Part II. (Indian ocean) 

Atlantic to Indian ocean—Directions for sailing-ships ... 

Cape Town and Simons bay 

Approaching from the northward (Steamships) ... 
Approaching from the westward (Sailing-ships) 

Caribbean sea and Gulf of Mexico 

Mississippi river approach—Caution 

Passages . 

Sailing-ships . 

Steamships 
Providence channels 

th P e a Main Mai,1_DireCti0nS forpassa S es al °ng the'coast of ' 

Windward islands—Passage through. 

E ”cSem“"" el -. See ah ° Bay ° f Bi *»y (Ushant). 

DriS Uk ° Spain and"Portugal ^ | 

Trawling 

General directions for navigation. 

°!i - S , la dC l0S (Staten island) - See Cabo de Hornos. 

Falkland islands—Ice. rnos 
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14 
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F mando de Noronha. See South America 
Gibr#1 Fishenes aC See Spain and Portugal 


Pa Sa£-ships working through—Bound eastward and 

Ste W amshi> and Sailing-ships' (with a fair wind) 

GiJ f of Mexico. See Caribbean and Gulf of Mexico 

H«f>“S from SiTAtlantic. See Cape of Good Hope 

Indian ocean / ^ Cabo de Hornos 

IfSs Estrecho de (Magellan strait). See Cabo de Hornos 
• r»if of See Caribbean and Gulf of Mexico 
SSp^ver approach. See Caribbean sea and Gulf of Mexico 
Newfoundland coasts. See Canada 

Mo-f of Mexico 

St Paul rocks. See South America 

Simons bay. See Cape Town and Simons bay 

South America East coast 

rs S aSd FEando"de Noronlu-Current 


Note and Caution 
Number 


37 

26 

25 


... 6 , 7 and 8 


33 

32 


Southern ocean 34 

Passages around the world 

Spain (W. coast) and Portugal 1 

Current. See Bay of Biscay. " 37 

Fisheries. ... 36 

General navigational notes . 35 

Passage northward along the coast. 

Staten island. See Estados, Isla de los 
Tierra del Fuego—Fog. See Cabo de Hornos 

United States East coast. See also Mississippi river 7 an d 8 

North Atlantic Lane routes. 7 

Canadian Optional tracks. ... 8 

United States Optional tracks . ••• . 2 3 and 4 


Ushant. See Bay of Biscay. •”., 

Windward islands. See Caribbean sea and Gulf ot Mexico. 
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Section D. 


NOTES AND CAUTIONS 


1. BAY OF BISCAY. See also English Channel 
(Fisheries). 

Current—Weather—Fog—Alter westerly gales there 
is always a strong easterly set of current into the Bay 
of Biscay, and towards Cabo Finisterre and the west 
coast of Spain and Portugal, sometimes as much as 
2 knots. An onshore wind brings cloud that develops 
into fog or thick mist when it reaches the elevated 
land at both the northern and southern points of the 
Bay. 

2. Ushant 

Passage southward.—Steamships on leaving the 
Channel, steer so as to pass between 30 and 40 miles 
westward of both Ushant, and Cabo Finisterre. 
Though these two points may be passed safely at a 
lesser distance in definitely fine weather, there is little 
mileage saved by so doing; and by taking the outer 
route as above, a vessel will be clear of the homeward 
bound traffic from the Mediterranean, which usually 
follows the inner route. 

3. Passage northward.—Steam vessels approaching 
the English channel from the southward often close 
Ushant to make it and ascertain their position before 
proceeding up channel, but the gain in distance by 
steering from off Cabo Villano to a point 10 miles 
westward of Ushant, instead of 40 miles westward, 
is, if making the Start, only 5 miles; or if making 
Portland Bill, 8 miles, in a distance of 530 miles. 

Mariners approaching Ushant (Lat. 48° 28' N., 
Long. 5° 08' W.) must guard against the danger of being 
set eastward of their reckoning, and should use the 
greatest caution in passing it. The island is sur¬ 
rounded by dangers; rocks are numerous and far 
from the land; fogs and thick weather are common, 
the tidal streams are strong, and the extent of their 
influence seawards undetermined; no dependence 
can be placed on seeing the lights, although they are 
very powerful, or hearing the fog signals. In thick 
weather the island should be given a wide berth, 
and continuous sounding resorted to, and a depth 
maintained exceeding 60 fathoms (109 m 7), allowing 
for the rise of the tide. 

In settled fine weather Ushant may, however, be 
rounded at a distance of about 10 miles. 

4. Fog-banks in the offing— Caution. —It is not 
always possible to determine from the land the 
existence of fog-banks in the offing. Also, it is known 
that large areas of silence exist round many fog 
signal-stations, so, although the lights and fog- 
signals of Ushant are of great power, no confidence 
can be felt in thick weather in seeing the lights, or 
hearing the fog-signal. 

5. BERMUDA.— Sailing-ships. —When approach¬ 
ing the islands every opportunity should be taken to 
verify the vessel’s position, and should it be at all 
doubtful and the weather unfavourable for seeing 
the lights, the parallel of the islands should not be 
crossed during the night, for the 100-fathoms (182 m 9) 
contour line is too close to the reef for sounding to 
give warning. 

CANADA 

6. North Atlantic Lane Routes.—The large number 
of steam vessels crossing the Atlantic, and their high 
rates of speed has necessitated the adoption of clearly 
defined separate routes to be followed by outward 
and homeward bound ships; such routes to be 
adapted to the ice conditions most probable at 
different periods of the year. These are known as 
the North Atlantic Lane Routes, and are shown in 
full detail on Admiralty Charts Nos. 2058b and 


2058c, the former showing tracks from the English 
channel and southward of Ireland to Canada and 
the United States, and the latter showing tracks from 
northward of Ireland to Canada and the United 
States. These “ lane routes ” have been given a 
letter for simplication of reference; they are des¬ 
cribed in general terms below. 

These routes are recommended for all classes of 
steamers, both high-powered, moderate, and low- 
powered; but masters of all ships—both steamers 
and sailing ships who do not, or cannot make use of 
the “ lane routes,” should make themselves acquainted 
with them for their own safety as well as that of the 
other vessesls which do use them. 

Vessels, by following these routes, not only reduce 
to a minimum the danger of collision with each other 
or with ice (always one of the chief dangers of this 
navigation), but in case of a breakdown of machinery 
are almost certain of receiving assistance from other 
vessesls following the same route. 

The date on which tracks change is to apply to the 
meridian of Fastnet for westbound vessels and the 
meridian of 70° W. for eastbound vessels. 

Caution. Westbound ships must take care not to 
pass to the southward of the authorised tracks; 
eastbound ships should not pass to the northward 
of their authorised routes. 

Special tracks, west-bound or east-bound, will be 
agreed by telegraphic communication between the 
companies when varying circumstances, owing to 
abnormal conditions, may make such special tracks 
advisable. These special tracks, or alterations in 
the dates of using certain “ lane routes ” are notified 
by Notice to Mariners and the latest Notice on the 
subject should be consulted. 

7. Canadian Optional tracks.—Vessels bound to or 
from United States ports from or to the north of 
Ireland have the option of following either the 
United States or the Canadian seasonal tracks, 
“ D,” “ E ” and “ F,” remaining on track “ F ” 
during the operative dates of track “ G.” 

On tracks “ E ” and “ F ” vessels should pass 
40 miles southward of Sable island when west¬ 
bound, thence to a position close southward of 
Nantucket; and when eastbound should steer 
from position lat. 40° 10' N., long. 70° 00' W. 
to position 60 miles southward of Sable island. 

On track “ D,” westbound vessels should pro¬ 
ceed by Rhumb line from position lat. 43° 00' N., 
long. 50° 00' W. to position close southward of 
Nantucket; and when eastbound, from position 
lat. 40° 10' N., long. 70° 00' W. to position lat. 
42° 00' N., long. 50° 00' W. 

Masters of vessels encountering ice, have per¬ 
mission to deviate from these tracks, and, after the 
end of October, to leave the Belle Isle route for the 
more southerly route at their discretion, according 
to weather conditions. Should vessels on Track 
“ C ” bound to or from the United States be deviated 
to Track “ B ” on account of ice, Canadian vessels 
will remain on Track “ D ” for the period prescribed, 
but will have the option of deviating as necessary in 
the vicinity of ice areas. 

8 . United States Optional tracks.—Vessels bound 
to or from United States ports calling at Halifax have 
the option of following either the Canadian or the 
United States seasonal tracks to or from that port, 
passing 40 miles southward of Sable Island when 
westbound and 60 miles southward of Sable Island, 
eastward, when proceeding on United States tracks, 
and Canadian track “ D.” When proceeding on 
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i. 

. «E” and “ F,” via Halifax, vessels 
Canadi o a rChward S ° f Sable island both westbound and 


jstb0U " d . mmd to Portland (Maine) may follow the 
,racks - 


have occurred, but they are not common. In water 
exceeding 50 fathoms (91 m 4) in depth no effect has 
been observed. 


9 - N As fog is exceedingly prevalent off the 
C f* 1 oV Newfoundland, especially during June 
^uth coast oi ^ rd against t he set of the 


Ti, lv vessels should guard against the se 
a " d ent and the indraught into the deep bays. 


* rI ?' onnmachine from the eastward in thick 
TeJ the Ballard® bank, which extends 15 miles 
f ^rlllel to the shore is nearly sure to be crossed, 
careful comparison of the soundings with those 
and ,hP chart will show the position of the vessel with 
SfiES* to enable the navigator to round 

Although the current between the Great bank 
and Newfoundland is ordinarily to the south-west- 
lard sometimes at a rate of nearly one knot, it is not 
invariably so, and near the shore in moderate weather 
Sages with the tide and runs at a weaker rate in 
the opposite direction 


10. Cabot strait. — Steam vessels proceeding 
through Cabot strait in the spring, and with clear 
weather, should pass the signal-station on Galantry 
head, St. Pierre island, within signalling distance, and 
obtain information as to the state of the ice; or, 
failing this, obtain the information either from the 
signal-station on Cape Ray, or that on St. Paul island. 
After the ice has disappeared, generally about the 
end of May, they should keep farther off Galantry 
head, to avoid the dense fog that prevails in that 
locality during June and July; and should guard 
against the strong current that occasionally sets into 
the bays on the south coast of Newfoundland; in 
fact, during this period, it is better to be nearer St. 
Paul island than Cape Ray. See Newfoundland and 
Labrador Pilot. 


11 . Hudson bay .—Magnetic Compass —The direc¬ 
tive force of the magnetic needle is weak on the 
northern routes particularly in Hudson strait and in 
Hudson bay. 


Westward of Cape Race, the current setting to 
the north-westward at the rate of about one knot, 
normally is affected greatly by the prevails winds. 
It normally runs in upon the eastern side of the great 
bays indenting the south coast of Newfoundland, 
and out upon the western. In the offing it is in¬ 
fluenced by the winds, and near the shore it is altered 
and influenced by the tides, so that during spring 
tides the stream of ebb runs weakly to the southT 
eastward, and the stream of flood to the north¬ 
westward, the latter sometimes at the rate ot two 
knots round the headlands, 


Soundings. When approaching and passing Capes 
Race and Pine vessels should obtain frequent sound- 


Approaching from the eastward, after crossing 
Great bank, the water deepens to about 100 fathoms; 
it then shoals on Ballard bank, and after again 
deepening to 40 fathoms, shoals gradually to the 
shore. 


Approaching from the westward, in thick weather 
, , . . __ T>:__ Parp into 


•oacning Irom the westwaru, iu - 

•csseis should not close Capes Pine and Race into 
depths of less than 30 fathoms. 


vrmo vi ic&b mail ju i a. iu urn a. 

fee.—There may be icebergs off this coast at nearly 
all seasons. In March, April, May, June, and some- 
™nes July, field ice is often encountered, either on 
foe banks or nearer to Newfoundland. The earliest 
recorded time of the arrival of northern ice at Cape 
«** is 17th January, and the latest, 12 th April; 
foe average time is about the first week in February. 

Ihp tirv,- -r.1 , O i _frnm ZDUl 


avciage time is about the nrst wee*. 
tim e of the clearance of the ice varies from 20 tn 
rtbruary to 7th June; the average time is about the 
nuddle of April. 



CAPE HORN. See Hornos, Cabo de 


CAPE TOWN 

12. Steamships approaching from the northward.— 
When approaching Cape Town it is advisable, when 
circumstances permit, to dose the land off Great 
Paternoster point {Lat. 32 45 S., Long. 17 52 E.), 
and to pass southward between the land and both 
Dassen island and Robben island. By so doing, 
assistance will be received from the southward¬ 
setting counter-current, which sets along the coast 
at this point- while the main current, setting north- 

i“ s £ as Paternoster point is somettmes expenenced. 


magnetic Variation. — The magnetic variation 
Ganges rapidly on the coasts of Newfoundland and 
^frador. This change amounts to one degreem 
70 miles in the vicinity of Cape Race, in about 

L° 55 miles 011 *e west coast of Newfoundland, 

nd m about 60 miles near the Straits of Belle Isle. 


— aoout 60 miles near the Straits oi — 
tail^ d , eviat ion of the compass should be ascer- 
5? ^hen approaching Newfoundland, as the large 
S ; of magnetic dip and the small horizontal 
from S i eglon may cause the deviation to be different 
that determined in other places. 

C, man y Parts of Newfoundland and Labrador 
anomalies affect compasses on • 

can rv U t 8 ^ 11 is n °t possible that these distrubing 

extend «fr the coasts, areas 


can £ 15 not possible that these distruon s 
of d^ en k d to vessels navigating off the coasts- 


foe«« nce ma y ex i st m pi accs aL wben 

in S, and may affect the compasses of vessels kind 
5hal low water. Actual experiences of this kind 


^r"“<Sbo de Homos (Cape Horn) in 

attention is required, as thereat will and> 

constantly running stro^ly t difficulty and lose 

if disregarded a vessel may^ tQ sim0 bay 

time m teac^g the Jay^ ths> it will be better 
dunng the southern summ angkliP) as a strong 

to make the entrance of 

Approaching the Cap J Cape point light 

westward, if the wea f about 23 miles, 

should be weather. 

but caution is needs* W md tbe land h not 

Jble%P ae muth-westward until the postuon 
is ascertained. ,, if eve r, blows from 

Note.- As the wnd seld dire ^ tly off the peninsula), 
the east or north-east - fof f able bay or round 
sailing vessels bound e^h eQS Weatherly 

the Cape of Good Hop , south> accor ding to the 
position to the north or ^ simons bay have been 
season of the year. sou th-easters off the Lion s 
detained many days by so' 0 f their making 

head and Hout.bay,“during the summer 
the land too fa Mfc > ih would have been fair for 
season. * ne 
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them had they been 30 miles farther south. On the 
other hand, a vessel bound for Table bay in the winter 
season will find it difficult to make her port from a 
position off Cape point, during the continuance of 
north and north-west winds, notwithstanding the 
general prevalence of north-north-westerly current. 

caution. Under any circumstances, at night, there 
is great difficulty in judging the distance of lights 
situated under high land. Therefore, the prudent 
course for a stranger to pursue when making Table 
bay is to keep off and on until daylight, sufficient to 
the westward of Green point to prevent being be¬ 
calmed near the land and set in upon the coast by 
the heave of the sea. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE 

14. Rounding the Cape from westward to eastward 

(Sailing-ships). —Having crossed the meridian of 
Greenwich in lat. 40° S., steer along that parallel 
until joined by the routes from Cape Town to ports 
in the Indian ocean. See Routes 1,091 to 1,098 
inclusive. 

Rounding the Cape of Good Hope from eastward to 
westward (Sailing-ships).—See Note and Caution 
No. 70. 


CARIBBEAN SEA AND GULF OF MEXICO. 
15. Sailing ships.—For notes on routes for these 
vessels see Route 1,006 and Routes 1,062 to 1,069 
inclusive. 


16. Steamships.—General Notes 
(1) The Routes between ports in these waters are 
all as direct as navigation permits, with one excep¬ 
tion, due to seasonal changes in the direction of the 
currents in the Strait of Yucatan, namely, on a passage 
from New Orleans to Colon, from September to April, 
when Cabo San Antonio (western extreme of Cuba) 
should be rounded as closely as navigation permits, 
but from May to August it should be passed at about 
20 miles distance. 


(2) On the passage from Colon to New Orleans 
the route through Yucatan strait is, at all seasons, on 
the opposite side of the channel; namely, at 40 miles 
distance from C. Catoche, and the eastern extreme of 
Yucatan perinsula. 

(3) Bound to and from the southern Mexican oil 
ports, pass southwards, both ways, of Arrecife de 
Alacranes (Alacran reef) (Lat. 22° 24' N., Long. 89° 
42' W.). 

(4) Bound eastward from the oil ports through the 
Caribbean sea to the West Indian islands, or to 
South America, give Cabo Catoche a wide berth, 
and make Cabo San Antonio (western extreme of 
Cuba) at a distance of 7 miles. Shape course thence 
along the southern side of Cuba, to sight Cabo de 
la Cruz, passing it at about 5 miles distance; and 
thence pass the same distance from Navassa island 
(Lat. 18° 25' N., Long. 75° 02’ W.) and from Pointe 
de Gravois (Lat. 18° 02' N., Long. 73° 56' W.), and 
Alta Vela (Lat. 17° 29' N., Long. 71° 39' W.), all off 
the south side of Haiti-San Domingo. This course 
will keep a vessel in a slight east-going counter- 
current; and also mostly under the lee of the land, 
in smooth water. 


(5) If bound to South America from Alta Vela, 
steer to pass between St. Lucia and St. Vincent 
islands, and southwards of Barbadis to a point in 

^ 00' N., long. 53° 00' W., and thence to round 
Cabo de San Roque at a distance of 50 miles. 

(6) On the return journey from South America, 
keep in the strength of the Gulf stream from a point 
20 miles from Cabo de San Roque, rounding Cabo 
Orange at a distance of 50 miles, and passing north 
of Jamaica to the Yucatan strait. Cabo Catoche 
must, as before, be given a wide berth, on account of 
the off-lying shoals. 


(7) If bound to Tuxpam or Tampico, after passing 
south of Arrecife de Alacranes, steer to pass north¬ 
ward of Cayo Arenas. 

caution. The currents around Tuxpam reefs are 
very uncertain, and at night time, unless Tuxpam 
lights are in sight, it is not prudent to approach the 
shore into less than 15 fathoms of water. 

(8) If bound to Coatzacoalcos, pass 7 miles west 
of the charted position of Snake rock, and 5 miles 
north of Cayos Areas. Thence proceed direct to 
destination, always allowing for the current setting 
towards the shore, on approaching Coatzacoalcos. 

(See pilot chart of the Central American waters 
for each month of the year published by the Hydro- 
graphic Office of the Navy Department of the United 
States, on which all routes and distances are laid 
down). 

General.— -All vessels proceeding from ports in the 
Gulf of Mexico to ports in British Isles or Europe 
should first make for a point off the Dry Tortugas 
in lat. 24° 25', long. 83° 00' W., as directly as naviga¬ 
tion permits. 

17. Mississippi river approach.— Caution.— The 
currents in the neighbourhood of the mouth of the 
Mississippi are very uncertain, fog and haze are very 
prevalent, especially in summer and autumn, the mud 
banks are very low, and the wind generally from the 
eastward. Soundings should be obtained well to 
windward. If approaching from the southward or 
south-westward, great attention should be paid to 
checking the latitude, for the bank is so steep that the 
first cast may be 35 fathoms (64 m 0) only 3 or 4 miles 
from the South pass. 

18. Providence channels.—Directions for the navi¬ 
gation of Providence channels and Florida strait will 
be found in West Indies Pilot, Vol. III. It should be 
noted that North-east Providence channel is also 
known as “ Hole-in-the-Wall passage,” and that 
the Providence channels jointly are sometimes referred 
to as the Abaco passage. See also Route 88. 

To ports in the Gulf of Mexico, the North-West 
Providence channel is used by a great number of 
vessels, keeping on the edges of the banks, to avoid 
the strength of the current. The Old Bahama channel 
is also used, but less commonly. 

19. Spanish Main. —General navigational note .— 
Along the coast of the Main .— Full-powered and most 
other steam vessels make the direct passage between 
the various ports on the Main in the West Indies, 
keeping near the shore where possible when making 
the passage from west to east, and keeping off-shore, 
in the prevailing current when proceeding from east 
to west. Proceeding from Trinidad, westward, the 
route (taken by the mail steamers) is well southward 
of the Cumberland bank and other dangers southward 
of Islas Testigos; thence between Los Frayles and 
Isla Margatira, and southward of Curasao and 
Aruba. 

From Trinidad to Demerara, keep as close to the 
coast as is safe, in order to avoid the current. From 
Galera point light, steer to a point 30 miles north 
of Demerara light vessel, and on reaching it, make 
directly for the light vessel. Keep a good look-out 
for land. Generally, the first marks to be seen, are 
the wireless masts eastward of the river entrance. 
These are usually sighted before the lightship is seen. 

The currents are strong and very uncertain, and 
continuous sounding is very necessary; for if a ship 
should be set to the South-westward, it is possible 
for her to ground before sighting land. 

20. Windward islands. — Passages through. —The 
channel between Antigua and Guadeloupe islands is 
30 miles wide, and there is generally much less 
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current 


- lef ’ h °hore on boardr and to sight the island on 
Antigua sno ^ 17 o Vessels sometimes pass 
^ pafa Ltieua and Barbuda islands; this may be 
Without much r i s k in the daytime, but by no 
do^ „ V night, for the soundings are so irregular 
^"•‘ rimning down it would be difficult to tell 
titer to haul northward or southward. 

® um0 N -Before navigating along this coast, a 
flu ctudv Should be made of the information 
“tied in the Admiralty Sailing Directions and 


in using this channel, to keep the 


21 . ENGLISH CHANNEL. 

Directions for the termination of the routes to the 
Trkh «a the Bristol channel and the English channel 
Ill be found in the Irish Coast, the West Coast of 
England, and the Channel (Part I) Pilots, but special 
attention is drawn to:— 


22 Fisheries.— Trawling .—Trawling is carried out 
within the 300 fathom (548 m 6) line off the south-west 
and south coasts of Ireland down to lat. 49° 00' N. 
all the year round, though chiefly in the autumn. 
Trawling is carried on throughout the year from 
the Scilly isles to the Bay of Biscay, and even farther 
southward. Fishing fleets are generally in the line 
of traffic between Land’s End and the Lizard. 

Care should be taken to pass a single trawler at a 
distance of at least one cable; passing to windward, 
on account on the trawl being towed from the weather 
quarter. 

Drift net fishing. —Drift net fishing is carried out a 
long way off the south-west of Ireland from April to 
June, and closer inshore, off the south-west and south 
coasts from May to November. 

Drifters may be met off the Cornish coast between 
March and September. They are usually met with 
h large clusters, sometimes of many hundreds of 
boats covering 40 to 60 square miles of sea. They 
should, if possible, be avoided altogether. If possible, 
propellers should be stopped while passing over nets. 

For further information on Fishing boats, see 
Channel Pilot, Part I. 


23. Currents.—It is necessary, in shaping a course 
■rom or to the entrance to the Channel to take into 
consideration the present, and lately prevailing winds 
a nd weather, in order to make allowance for the set 
0 toe swell, and influence of current. 

This requires great judgment, for the currents of 
se as are merely the prolonged movement of the 
3®r resulting from recent gales; and their actual 
action may differ from the direction indicated by 
the se t of the swell. 


After south-westerly, or westerly gales, a current 
«tong towards the mouth of the Channel may be 
Pected; the rate dependent on the strength and 
at °f the preceding gale and on the distance 

w hich it passed. 


wi J ea > however, strong or long continued westerly 
of C ? ave Prevailed westward of the northern coast 
of £ ln ’ an ou tset from the northern part of the Bay 
the fy^ ma y be expected, flowing obliquely across 
VesIw Way of the entrance to the Channel, setting a 
CL,° - lhe north-westward. This current is not 
liT eat ln occurrence, but it may attain a rate ot 
induo* tS ’ and the knowledge of its existence should 
past t 8 r f, at cau tion. It has been known to be telt 
uand s End as far as the Bristol channel. 
c tpe««? 0nt h s °f the year during which it may be 
p 16(1 are from October to February, inclusive. 

as to Tidal Streams, see Channel 


24. FALKLAND ISLANDS.—Ice.—For most of 
the year the mean limit of icebergs lies well to the 
south-east of the Falkland islands, but during the 
months of November and December the mean limit 
runs through the Falkland islands, from about 100 
miles south-east of Cabo de Hornos to about lat. 
43° 00' S., long. 52° 00' W., before turning eastwards 
to pass about 500 miles south of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Icebergs north and west of this mean limit 
are, however, frequently found at all times of the 
year, and the risk of meeting icebergs when on passage 
to or from the Falkland islands, Estrecho de Magal- 
lanes, and Cabo de Hornos must be considered ever 
present. (See Antarctic Pilot and South America 
Pilot, Parts I. and II.; also Chart 1,241, Ice Chart 
of Southern Hemisphere). 


GIBRALTAR, APPROACHES TO 

25. Steamships and Sailing-ships (with a fair wind). 
—Bound eastward—A vessel approaching Gibraltar 
strait in thick weather may assure her safety by 
sounding. With clear weather, there is no difficulty, 
as no shoal lies more than 4 miles from the land; 
but with thick weather, caution is necessary, the 
currents, tidal streams and eddies between Cape St. 
Vincent and Isla de Tarifa being very variable. Cape 
Spartel is safe to approach. 

In going through the Strait of Gibraltar, keep in 
mid-channel, as the current is nearly always setting to 
the eastward there. Along the shores, tidal streams 
are developed which run west with a rising tide and 
east with a faffing tide. The easterly current in the 
middle is rarely overcome by the westerly stream, but 
during easterly winds and calms, it is always retarded, 
and occasionally reversed. 

Bound westward .—When bound westward through 
the Strait of Gibraltar attention should be paid to the 
tidal streams. The prevailing east-going current in 
the middle of the strait may be largely avoided by 
keeping close to either shore, preferably the Spanish; 
but the tide races which occur off many salient points 
on both shores should be avoided, especially by small 
ships. See West Coast of Spain and Portugal Pilot. 

26. Sailing-ships (Working through the Strait).— 
Bound eastward .—With an easterly wind work in 
mid-channel to have the advantage of the current 
whilst the west-going tidal stream is ru nnmg, but with 
the east-going stream either shore may be approached, 
with a chance of meeting favourable slants of wind 
if it is blowing fresh, a vessel 
be able to gain the meridian of Cabo de Plata or 
Malabata point) get through the strait provided she 
keep in mid-channel and can carry at least her top- 
2 (even close reefed). When Tarifa is passed, the 
force of the wind lessens. If the easterly wind is so 
strong as to prevent a vessel carrying sail, take shelter 
undef Cape Spartel, keeping under easy sail to await 
a favourable change. 

• • th Mrt S “kM P 1. n r.^° C Spani£ Joas”,°aS5 

when to the southward, the 
African coast is preferable. 

Rn,md westward .—The passage through the Strait 

slfeassis# 

wind (especially uui & -V westerly winds, which 
for 8 b “ SfeuTS, « is, for'a large 
STSbSS impAle. Forgone for work,.* 
through the Strait. See Route 1,015. 

27 HORNOS, CABO DE (CAPE HORN) AND 

APPROACH^-—Steamships passmg^froin^^ ^ 

lantic ocean ^ to ™cil(Magellan strait). Sailing- 
Estrecho de Magalla but should r0U nd 

‘‘^The Horn”directions and Navigational Notes on 
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the passage for these vessels, from east to west and 
from west to east, are given below. 

28. Fogs.—These are rare on the coast of Tierra 
del Fuego and in the vicinity of Cabo de Hornos 
(Cape Horn), but thick rainy weather prevails, with 
strong winds, the sky in moderate weather being 
generally overcast and cloudy; a clear day is a rare 
occurrence. 

29. Ice.—Ice may be met with eastward of Cabo 
de Hornos and the Falkland islands at all times of 
the year, but is most common between October and 
February, which are the most favourable months for 
rounding Cabo de Hornos from west to east. 

The mean ice limit for this region trends north¬ 
eastwards from Cabo de Hornos, through lat. 50° S., 
long. 52° W., as far as lat. 40° S., long. 35° W., but 
icebergs have been met with as far west as the Falk- 
Iands; northward of 40° S. they are rare, but a good 
look-out should still be kept for them. 

Numerous icebergs and extensive icefields have also 
been seen different times in the space south-eastward 
of the above limit. Some of these icebergs have 
exceeded 20 miles in length, and were very numerous 
in 1892, 1893, and 1894. In 1906 numerous icebergs 
were seen north-westward of the above limit; in 
long, about 56° 30' W. they extended from lat. 50° 
to 45° 30' S. 

Icebergs should, if possible, be passed to wind¬ 
ward to avoid the loose ice floating to leeward. 

30. Passage from the Atlantic ocean to the Pacific 
ocean ( Sailing-ships). 

(a) Usual route from the northward. —Bound around 
Cabo de Homos (Cape Horn), without calling at any 
intermediate port, the usual track is to take as direct 
a course as possible from the position 200 miles 
eastward of Rio de Janeiro to about lat. 45° S., long. 
60° W., and from thence so as to pass 30 to 40 miles 
eastward of Isla de los Estados (Staten island). (See 
caution at the end of (b)). This track lies 
between 120 and 200 miles eastward of the Patagonian 
coast, and is the most direct route for a large and 
well-found ship. The older navigators, however, 
recommend that sailing ships should keep within 100 
miles of this coast, in order to avoid the heavy sea 
that is raised by the westerly gales and to profit by 
the variableness of the inshore winds when from the 
westward. 

Near the coast from April to September, when the 
sun has north declination, the winds prevail more 
from W.N.W. to N.N.W. than from any other 
quarter. Easterly gales are of very rare occurrence, 
and even when they do blow, the direction being 
obliquely upon the coast, it is not hazardous to keep 
the land aboard. 

From October to March, when the sun has south 
declination, though the winds shift to the southward 
of west, and frequently blow hard, yet as it is a 
weather shore, the sea goes down immediately after 
the gale. The winds at this time are certainly against 
making quick progress, yet as they seldom remain 
fixed in one point, and frequently shift backward and 
forward 6 or 8 points in as many hours, advantage 
may be taken of the changes so as to keep close in 
with the coast. 

(b) Passing Isla de los Estados (Staten island) and 
Estrecho de le Maire (Le Maire strait).— The Usual 
course, suitable for all times, is to pass eastward of 
the island; there are, however, several advantages 
in passing to the westward of the island, through 
Estrecho de le Maire, which may be enumerated as 
follows:— 

(i) It is the shortest route round Cabo de Hornos, 
and a vessel on emerging from the strait will stand 
easily 60 miles further on her course than when in 


the same latitude outside Cabo San Juan (Cape St. 
John), Isla de los Estados; a very sensible gain when 
the difficulties attending the making of westing in 
these latitudes is taken into account. 

(ii) A further advantage is that between the strait 
and Cabo de Hornos there is less exposure during 
westerly gales to the heavy seas, and the vessel will 
also avoid the north-easterly current, which is 
ordinarily met on the way from Cabo San Juan. 

On the other hand, the conditions must be suitable. 
A vessel should not attempt the strait except during 
daylight (for it is unlighted), and with a fair wind and 
tide; the best time for beginning the passage through 
being at one hour after high water. A vessel should, 
if necessary, heave-to off the entrance of the strait 
until that moment. Under these conditions, even 
should the wind fail, or come adverse, a vessel would 
probably drive through rapidly, for the tidal streams 
are strong. With a fair wind, force 6, the passage of 
the strait has been made in two hours. With a 
southerly wind, however, it would not be advisable 
to attempt the strait, for, with a weather tide, the sea 
is very turbulent, and might severely injure and 
endanger the safety of a small vessel, and do much 
damage to a large one. In calm weather it would be 
still more imprudent, unless the western side of the 
strait can be reached, where a vessel might anchor, 
on account of the tidal streams which set over to the 
Isla de los Estados side, where, if it became requisite 
to anchor, it would necessarily be in very deep water, 
and close to the land. 

Should the northerly wind fail, and the tidal stream 
not be sufficiently strong to carry a vessel through, 
there is a convenient anchorage in Good Success Bay 
(see S. America Pilot, Part II). 

Note. —Northerly and north-easterly winds are 
often accompanied by thick, misty weather; vessels 
approaching the strait are thus often compelled to 
lie-to for a time. 

caution. If the route eastward of Isla de los 
Estados (Staten island) be taken, there is, off Cabo 
San Juan, the eastern point of the island, a heavy 
tide-rip which extends for a distance of 5 or 6 miles, 
or even more, to seaward. When the wind is strong 
and opposed to the tidal stream, the overfalls are 
overwhelming, and very dangerous, even to a large 
and well-found vessel. Seamen must use every 
precaution to avoid this perilous area. 

(c) Rounding Cabo de Hornos (Cape Horn).—June 
and July are the best months for making a passage 
to the westward around Cabo de Hornos, as the wind 
is then often in the eastern quarter. The days are 
short, however, and the weather cold. 

August and September are bad months, heavy gales 
with snow and ice occurring at about the time of 
the Equinox. 

From October to March, the summer months, the 
winds are almost invariably westerly. 

In April and May, the winds are slightly more 
favourable. 

The passage from East to West around Cabo de 
Hornos should usually be made in about lat. 57° S., 
or at about 100 miles southward of the cape, but if, 
after passing Isla de los Estados, the wind be westerly, 
the vessel should be kept upon the starboard tack, 
unless it veers to the southward of S.S.W., until in 
latitude 60° S., and then on the tack upon which most 
westing may be made. On this parallel the wind is 
thought by some persons to prevail more from the 
eastward than any other quarter. 

It would usually be necessary to stand southward 
in this manner from August to March; but from 
April fair passages have been made by keeping nearer 
the land and sighting Islas Diego Ramirez. There is 
no advantage to be gained by attempting, even with 
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| ., fn e0 close to Cabo de Hornos; for the 

•fjir^Va Southern Ocean current sets close 
%d-g 01 ^ b a ° d appears to flow with greater 
jail the c f r e ’ the lan d than farther seaward on the 
K&» San Juan. 

p assag e from the Pacific ocean to the Atlantic 

^^mCabode Homos.— Rounding the Horn 
west to East is a comparatively easy matter, 
fl uLvailine winds are favourable and the 
(of ^ its strongly to the eastward as Cabo de 
Lf is approached. The passage is usually 
T efween late. 56° and 57° S. to the northward 
t route from the Atlantic ocean to the Pacific 
Cabo de Hornos should be passed fairly 
[°S: during the summer months (December 

Kbruary), but at about 80 miles distant m the 

ler months; the current does not run strongly 
3 miles southward from Cabo de Hornos. Decem- 
ter and January are the most favourable months; 
w and July, when easterly winds are not unusual, 
are the least favourable. August and September are 
months in which heavy westerly gales may be ex¬ 
pected, with snow and hail. 

From Cabo de Hornos onward into the Atlantic 
mn-See Routes 1,083 to 1,087 inclusive. 

Making the land after rounding Cabo de Hornos.— 

The best way is to make the land westward of Cabo 
San Diego, in Tierra del Fuego, where the shore is free 
from outlying dangers. While a southwest gale is 
blowing the vessel can “ lie-to ” under easy sail in 
smooth water, and when the wind shifts to the north¬ 
west a good run may be made before the wind is 
again to the southwest. In the Estrecho de le Maire 
it is better to keep mid-channel, the overfalls off 
Cabo San Diego being very heavy at times. A vessel 
drifting from Cabo de Hornos towards Isla de los 
Estados (Staten island) in a southwest gale should 
ran boldly through Estrecho de le Maire, haul up 
trader the land of Tierra del Fuego, and wait for a 
drift of wind. 

Anchorage. —Temporary anchorage is available in 
Eahia Buen Suceso (Good Success bay), about 
■tales southward of Cabo San Diego. 

NORTH ATLANTIC LANE ROUTES. See 
™er Canada, Navigational Notes, Nos. 6 , 7 and 8 . 

SOUTH AMERICA EAST COAST OF 
& St. Paul rocks and Hha de Fernando de Noronha. 

*1 Pitching and passing the above rocks and 
JS 1 c ^ u tion is necessary as the equatorial current 
0 the W.N.W. past them, at from 1 to 2 knots. 

Passages along the east coast.—Currents. 

) Passages between the various ports on the 
bucnw ast ,-?^ South America, from Recife (Pernam- 
coJj n „ 0 ^ abo de Hornos (Cape Horn) are really 
found H ? assa 8 es and directions for them will be 
also South America Pilot, Parts I. and II. (See 
267 ^PPropriate parts of Routes 113, 123 , and 
de (xj Caution regarding Ice under Hornos, Cabo 
and Caution 29). 

! Pflden^^'y .speaking all routes are as direct as 
male ation w ‘h allow, but off-lying shoals 
>»any n i 9 ® divergences from the coast necessary in 
^Ahrnuf 8 ’ nota bly in the vicinity of Arquipelago 
I S.),andf,u 8 S.), Cabo San Tome (Lot. 22 
t ® 42' ^ardSo lighthouse ( Lat. 33° 12' S., Long. 

I <l Sate king P assa ges the seasonal changes in the 
1 >‘nathl rents should be noted. Information con- 
Pilot. p an j Urre nts is given in detail in South America 
i ^ral *' Summarising this information in very 
i Wa ter j,. m8 may be said that the movement ot 
low ards Rio de la Plata; southwards from 


Recife; and northwards from Cabo de Hornos, 
though the latter set is well away from the coast. 
Off the coast of Patagonia currents are very variable, 
and within about 20 miles of the coast tidal influences 
only are felt. 

The important seasonal changes are: 

(a) The position, in the vicinity of Recife, at which 
the southwards going current starts, varies from about 
lat. 8° S. in December to about lat. 14° S. in June. 

( b ) The establishment of the “ Brazil Inshore 
counter-current ” from May to July. Throughout 
the whole region of the Brazil (southwards going) 
current there is always a considerable variation, but 
during the months of May, June and July, the pro¬ 
portion of northward going sets, near the coast 
between Cabo Frio (Lat. 23° S., Long. 42° W.), and 
Rio de la Plata, increase and, in the vicinity of Rio 
de Janeiro, slightly predominate the southward going 
sets. Advantage of this may be taken by making 
northward passages between Rio de La Plata and 
Cabo Frio closer inshore during these (southern) 
winter months than at other times of the year. A 
frequent set on-shore during this period, however, 
must be guarded against. 


34. SOUTHERN OCEAN.—Sailing-ship passages 
round the world.—These passages are usually made 
from west to east with the prevailing wind and cur¬ 
rent. See the following routes.— 

Route 1,087.—Cabo de Hornos to Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Routes 1,091 and 1,251.—Cape Town to Australia 
and New Zealand and South Africa to Cabo de 
Hornos. , 

The passage from east to west is described in the 
Routes 1,046, 1,235 and 1,409. 


SPAIN (W. COAST) AND PORTUGAL. 

35 Passage northward along the coast. —It is usual 
for northward bound steamers to follow the Portu¬ 
guese coast and Spanish coast to Cabo ^ st ® rr ® 
more closely than the southward bound traffic, and 
to°pass Ushant also between .10 and 20 miles distant, 
according to weather conditions and current. 

36 Navigational Notes.-The coast between Cabo 
Ortegal and Cabo Finisterre is dangerous to approach 

, p*cnpria11v in winter, or in thick and foggy 

weather,' SiKu^t there; for, not only does 
a sirong current at times set eastward towards the 
land but the tidal streams also affect the position. 

SflE-SV» *» by 

mist- and thus give no warning. 

T L rp is a m ost valuable bank of soundings front- 
There is a mosi which depths decrease so 

ing the whole coast, oroac h e d that the distance 

rX“®“ tSd “Rateable »y 

ftom .tcsn be »*”» bank , h r , „ e 

sounding. The aepi ta ken continuously, 

and the Hha f“f P Sula de Peniche at nearly 
of 24 miles, and t easily distinguished. This 

the same distance; all Without fear at any 

channel, therefore, may are visible; otherwise 
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caution is necessary in navigating on this part 
of the coast in thick weather, in order to avoid 
running on these isles, as they lie so far from the 
land and the depths around would hardly give 
warning in time to clear them. 

In thick weather Peninsula de Peniche appears 
like an island, and has been mistaken for Ilha Ber- 
lenga. If Ilha Berlenga is seen, probably also As 
Estelas, and Os Farilhdes will be visible; the breadth 
of the passage between Ilha Berlenga and the penin¬ 
sula is much greater than the apparent opening 
eastward of the peninsula. Carvoeiro lighthouse is 
on the extremity of the cape, and its base about 
90 feet above the sea, while the base of Ilha Berlenga 
lighthouse is about 300 feet (91 m 4) above the sea. 

Current. —See under Bay of Biscay, Note and 
Caution No. 1. 


37. Fisheries. — Trawlers.—Tunny Fishing. 

Trawlers .—Trawlers are found, at times, on the 
Route from the Channel to Lisbon on the following 
grounds:— 

W. by S. from the south-west point of Belle Isle, 
working in a N.N.E. and S.S.W. direction; also at 
about 15 miles N.N.E. of Punta de la Estaca, working 


in an E.S.E. and W.N.W. direction; also from 6 to 
8 miles off shore, between Rio de Arosa and Rio de 
Pontevedra; and, further south, at about 15 miles W. 
by N. from the mouth of the Rio Douro, working in 
a northerly and southerly direction. 

Tunny Fishing .—During certain seasons of the year, 
fishing nets, of large size and great strength, are 
moored in various localities, for the purpose of 
catching tunny; they are sometimes more than 
2 miles from the shore. During the summer season, 
between Baia de Lagos and the Rio Guadiana, these 
nets extend in places off-shore as much as 4 miles 
and more. 

Tunny nets are continuous from their most seaward 
positions to the shore; vessels cannot navigate 
inside them and they should, therefore, be carefully 
avoided. The fishing season varies somewhat in 
different parts. On the coast of Spain, Africa, and 
the Islas Baleares, under Spanish jurisdiction, the 
season extends from 1st February to 30th October. 

At the tunny fisheries established off the coasts of 
Spain and Africa, each tunny net, when submerged, 
will be distinguished by flags or lights, details of 
which will be found in the Pilot of the coast concerned. 

Nos. 38 to 50. —Reserved as spare. 
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INDIAN OCEAN, PERSIAN GULF AND 
EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO 

Index 


n Winds and Weather, Currents and Ice see Section A and Chapter I. of Part HI. of 
•. nrnnriate volume of the Admiralty Sailing Directions should always be consulted for local and 
information regarding the above; and also before approaching any coast, island or port. 


For Notes 


Section B. 
more detailed 


Adelaide and Melbourne. Current between. See Australia, 

South and West coasts . 

Aden, Gulf of Aden and Approaches 

Aden approaches—Current . 

Arabian coast—Haze. 

Arabian sea—Tropical storms . 

Capo Guardafui and Socotra. 

Passage north or south of Socotra 

Rounding Capo Guardafui. 

Australia, South and West coast 

Adelaide and Melbourne—Current between . 

Adelaide—Passage westward to ( Sailing-ships ) . 

Bass and Banks straits 

Passage from west to east ( Sailing-ships ) . 

North of King island . 

South of King island ... ••• .. 

Passage from east to west ( Sailing-ships ) 

Banks strait . 

Bass strait. . 

[ Cape Leeuwin.. . 

Passage bound eastward ( Sailing-ships ) ... . 

Passage bound westward ( Sailing-ships ) ... 

Rounding Cape Leeuwin .... 

I Fremantle—Approaches—Caution ... 

Tasmania—West coast passage ( Sailing-ship ) 
and Bass strait. See Australia 
of Bengal 

f Cyclones. ... ••• . 

Sailing-ship passages bound northward and soutnwar ... 
B 8 »l and Malacca passages.—Notes 
Po Guardafui and Socotra. See Aden 
P» Leeuwin. See Australia 

‘P* of Good Hope and approaches (in Indian ocean). See a so 
Pa « I- (Atlantic ocean) , , 

Cape of Good Hope to Durban (Steamship passage) 

^Pe Province and Natal—Dangerous sea off ••• 

Dorban to Cape of Good Hope (,Steamship passage) - 
fading the Cape of Good Hope from east to west 

(V, ^ rec ks and uncharted dangers. See Caution under N. & C. 

^--Currents 

^archipelago 

lung-ship passages through... 

' am ship passages through ... 

Fnm c * lanne l—Minicoy island 

fe Australia 
’ coast 
Bombay 

Haze 


Note and Caution 
Number 


o-hing Bombay-current 

an d Sea breezes—General remarks ••• 
to sailing-ships 

Bombay coast . 

*onkan coast. 
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NOTES AND CAUTIONS 


rULF OF ADEN AND APPROACHES. 

« Aden approaches. Current. At all times of the 
5 when making Aden, a strong on-shore set of 
g,Iis frequently experienced. 

« Arabian coast.—ftoe.-During the South-West 
W'l the weather is generally very hazy along 
1 Arabian coast so that, though the sky may be 
!^r, the land may not be visible until close inshore. 

a Arabian sea. — Tropical storms. — Tropical 
storms, known as “ cyclones ” occur in the Arabian 
I being most frequent at the seasons of the change 
rfmonsoon. Details of these storms will be found in 
Chapter I of the West Coast of India Pilot. 


54. Capo Guardafui and Socotra.— General Direc- 


(a) Passage north or south of Socotra .—It is always 
dangerous to pass near, or to weather Socotra, in the 
South-West Monsoon, as the land is often shrouded 
in mist, and the depths are so considerable that 
sounding gives no warning of proximity to the dangers 
which extend some distance from the shore. More¬ 
over, there is little to be gained, in point of time, by 
passing close to the island, as vessels passing 40 miles 
northward of it only add 8 miles to the distance from 
Colombo to Aden. No vessel should, therefore, 
attempt to make the island, or pass it within 40 miles, 
when bound westward; more especially in the South- 
West Monsoon. 

During the South-West Monsoon, better conditions 
of wind and sea are undoubtedly found in the route 
southward of Socotra, with consequent large saving 
of fuel and wear and tear. A heavy cross sea will be 
found, however, southward of Socotra during the 
South-West Monsoon. 


As regards visibility, there is little to choose between 
the landfall of Socotra and of Ras Scenaghef. After 
passing the latter point, it will be found that between 
■; '! a nd Capo Guardafui the air is not so heavily 

charged with moisture, and the land can be seen at 
1 1 Sreater distance. The sea also becomes considerably 

j smoother, and a strong favourable current will be 
experienced. If the visibility is bad on making Ras 
cenaghef, there is a well-defined bank of soundings 
extending for 30 to 40 miles from the land in the 
viamty; and it will be found an invaluable safeguard. 


i k°ugh the passage off Capo Guardafui is 40 miles 
width, sb ould any doubt exist as to a ship’s position, 
whf 8 u ^ . take the route northward of Socotra, 
re there is at least, sea-room, if stormy. 
c 3 e alternative route, northward of Socotra, is 
of r ed hy some navigators, however, on account 
Ui e unpredictable variabilities in the currents to 
^•outhwaid, and °f the rocky dangers in the 
of tv, y ° f the Passage. There is also the uncertainty 
co„Z, sea hor izon (during the S.W. Monsoon), and 
ae^? ue “t difficulty of getting accurate sights when 
^ n B the land. 

iS e . track north of Socotra be adopted, no 
isla n T n !u 0ul d be made, night or day, to sight the 
it is tL the neighbourhood of Ras Radressa, because 
West hack of the strongest part of the South- 
’"ckuI o n l oon ’ and the currents are strong and 
it no ? r >, the haze, also, is very deceptive, and there 
can bet 0f soun dings by which a vessel’s position 
-p, 0ca ted with any certainty. 

UavinL 80uther n route should be taken only by 
Bn. “ l0rs accu&tr,m»H iWn.iontiv to fix a ship s 
necessary, to 


^“Batnr luuie snouiu uc 

Position r ? accustomed frequently to 
"feel .t.t’y sights; and also, when 
Ending 6 Way ” hy continuous an 


Mgnts; and also, wnen — 

way” by continuous and methodical 


When Wireless Direction-Finding Stations have 
been re-established in the vicinity, the southern route 
should be preferred by all vessels able to employ 
this means of fixing position. 

(b) Rounding Capo Guardafui .—Many wrecks have 
occurred on the coast southward of Capo Guardafui; 
the utmost caution is necessary when rounding this 
headland from the southward, or south-eastward 
during the South-West Monsoon, when the weather 
is stormy, with a heavy sea, and strong current, and 
the land generally obscured by thick haze. 

The similarity of outline in the headlands of Ras 
Scenaghef (Jard Hafun or Shenarif) and Capo 
Guardafui is a fertile source of danger Ras Scenaghef 
is, however, 2,900 feet high, and much the higher of 
the two, Capo Guardafui being only about 780 feet 
high, and separated from Ras Scenaghef by a broad 
sandy plain of little height compared with the two 
headlands that bound it. 

In hazy weather at night, the steep fall of Ras 
Scenaghef may dimly be seen from the deck of a 
vessel; when this bears less than 210°, if Capo 
Guardafui is not sighted, as is often the case from 
the haze being thickest in the low strata, and also 
from the light colour of the hill making it difficult to 
discern, the navigator, mistaking Ras Scenaghef for 
Capo Guardafui, fancies he is rounding the latter, 
steers westward into the low bay of Wadi Tohen 
(Tuhom), and discovers his error too late for remedy 
During daytime, a gradual change from blue to 
dark green will probably be observed in the colour of 
the water; it also becomes smoother, and the swell 
alters its direction to eastward of south when the 
meridian of Ras Hafun has been passed To ensure 
safety, however, when the land cannot clearly be 
seen, sounding should not be neglected. 


AUSTRALIA—SOUTH AND WEST COAST. 

55. Adelaide and Melbourne, Between.— Current — 
With southerly or westerly winds a current setting 
on to the land at a rate of one knot is sometimes 
experienced between Cape Willoughby and Cape 
Otway To the southward of Cape Jaffa, a current 
setsto the eastward at about one knot dunng westeriy 
gales- and at the same time, near Cape Jaffa the 
current runs to the northward. 

Between Rivoli bay and Cm 
, nnt choal the water to less than 25 tathoms (43 i) 
at ffigffif ?his depTh is found, on the average, at rather 
rnr.rp than 5 miles off shore 


56. Sailing-ships -Passage westward to Adelaide — 
See Route 1,234. 

Bass and Banks strAts.-Sailing-ship passages through. 


57 . From west to east. 

fn Nnrth of King island {recommended)— In 
() initio "Rass strait to make the land at Moon- 
approaching Bass a Otway, the currents 

Ugl ?t be caA tied S>, particularly during 
must be careiuuy vessels have been 

so uth-w e sterly or southerly not ’ steering for Cape 
wrecked °" £n l g a „ proach ing Bass strait in thick 
Otway When PP r ce a tain B of the vessel’s position, 
weather, °r ™hen cert less than 40 fathoms 

do not reduce the sounamgsi 7() fathoms (109 m 7 or 

(74 m 2). Sounding miles westwar d 0 f 

King^sland.^O^tside this limit thesoundings deepen 
ranidlv to over 100 fathoms (182 9). 

distinguished by t ^ hich 8 a n passing vessels are 
nuni. It is dnsitnbin 
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s?SSSr«==^i 

to ,S& and duration of the westerly mods, 
and sounding is recommended. 

(i r\ South of King island (not recommended).— 
The entrance to Bass strait between King island and 
the Hunter group is not recommended, on account 
of Bell reef and Reid rocks which lie in it. If, from 
necessity or choice, entering Bass strait by this passage, 
keep to the southward of Reid rocks and Bell reef 
the latter being passed at the distance of 2i miles 
to the southward of it by steering for Black Pyramid 
on a bearing of 098°. With a commanding breeze the 
passage between King island and Reid rocks may be 
taken without danger by paying attention to the tidal 
streams, which set somewhat across the channel at 
times. From Black Pyramid pass about one mile 
north of Albatross islet, whence to Port Dalrymple, 
round the sunken danger Mermaid rock, off Three 
Hummock island, and then make a direct course. 

58. From east to west.—ii) Via Bass strait.— 
From about 15 miles eastward of Cape Howe, if 
the wind is southerly, do not steer a more westerly 
course than 212° until in lat. 39° 30' S. on account 
of the danger to be apprehended from south-easterly 
or southerly gales upon the Ninety mile beach 
between Cape Howe and Corner inlet. On reaching 
the parallel of 39° 30' S., steer to pass about 3 miles 
northward of Wright rock, and the same distance 
southward of the south point of Deal island, the 
south-easternmost of the Kent group. Having 
passed the Kent group, steer to pass 2 or 3 miles south 
of the Sugarloaf rock, leaving the Judgment rocks 
on the starboard hand. 

From the Sugarloaf steer 15 or 20 miles to the 
northward of King island, if the wind permits; but 
should the wind hang to the westward of North, a 
course may be safely directed for the north extreme 
of Three Hummock island, taking care to avoid the 
Mermaid and the Taniwha rocks, passing afterwards 
north or south of King island, as may be most favour¬ 
able; the former is preferable. 

Navigational Notes .—Local experience has shown 
that with westerly and south-westerly winds smoother 
water is found near the coast between Shallow inlet 
and Conran point, known as the Ninety mile beach- 
and as south-westerly winds are the prevailing ones! 
mariners bound westward may often take advantage 
of the smoother water and an absence of danger to 
approach the beach, instead of avoiding it. A vessel 
in-shore when an easterly gale is threatened should 
at once get an offing; these gales give signs of warning. 

vrfrTT Dec * mber J and March, as westerly gales 
veer to the southward, it is advisable to stand toward 

rtS so be ready *° toke ad,an - 

Between April and November, and more particu- 
larly m September, October and November the same 

noUffiftfoTl conf COmmen l ed: then the wind do es 

.0 ‘£ wSf-noSr S b “ “ C °" S,aMly sWfti “S 

From east to west.~(ii) Via Banks strait 
shore are the rdf and rdks off dw. , th ' ““hern 

-h-easrward ^%r^oyX fr M m „* h n? 


s «tion D, 


Pearson is over Cape Naturalist** k», • 
she will then be westward of M u S nng , 177 °. as 
reef, and the rocks that lie off the coast™**’ Black 

(it) Working through to the westwms , 
summer months when westerly Bai« * " In the 
duration it is advisable to stand towards ? shor t 
maman coast, to take advantage of the shift f Tas ' 

There is a good navigable channel h m, ° Wlnd ' 
isle and the coast, but in consequence 55 *" Swa * 
of the tidal streams it is well to give J Ua ? tren Sth 
the foul ground extending from Swan iof b ? th to 
Foster islets. The leading mark for mi* u s ai >d 
Mount William in line with rocky nart^f Channel 
of Mussel Roe bay bearing 151°. 1 COast n °rth 

59. Fremantle approaches.-cAunoN Annm t 
ing the coast northward of Cape Leeuwin 

Cape Naturaliste and Rottnest island, by nte ?** 11 
in thick weather, a vessel should not stand 
than 30 fathoms (54 m 9) until northward of NamSJ? 
reefs. Thence northward, she may sSnd n S 
fathoms (36 m 6) coarse brown sand mixed with sheUs 
and occasionally gravel and small stones The S 
of 20 fathoms (36“6) however, will be found 
half a mile of the dangers off Cape Vlaming Rmw 
island; vessels, therefore, bound toTnorfi 
of Rottnest island should not go into less ™ 
fathoms (54”9) as the island is approached. 3 ° 

Cape Leeuwin.—Rounding 

60. General directions.— The distance to which 
sunken dangers extend off a long stretch of coast 
about Cape Leeuwin, and the frequent thick weather 
that prevails with strong on-shore winds and an inset 
in the same direction, makes it very desirable to give 
a good berth to this dangerous point in all but settled 
weather. From 15 to 20 miles is a good margin to 
leave; and if a spot between these distances to the 
south-west of the cape is taken as a point for which 
to steer when coming from the north-westward, 
namely, just within the range of Cape Leeuwin light, 
very little time will be lost in making King George 
sound. When approaching the coast between Cape 
Naturaliste and Cape Leeuwin by day, in clear 
weather, vessels may stand into 30 fathoms (54 m 9), 
the bottom being coarse sand mixed with shells and 
small stones. See Australia Pilot, Vols. I. and V. 

At night .—The greatest caution should be used in 
running in to make Cape Leeuwin light, with the 
weather at all thick. The light, powerful as it is, will 
often not be visible as far as Geographe reef, eight 
miles to the north-westward; and as mist may hang 
about the land when it is clear at sea, sounding should 
never be neglected, and vessels should not stand into 
less depths than 70 fathoms (128 m 0). 

61. — Sailing-ships bound westward.— A vessel from 
Bass strait bound round Cape Leeuwin is recom¬ 
mended with a favourable wind, to shape a course 
which will lead about 150 miles south of that cape. 
In adopting this route advantage must be taken o 
every favourable change of wind, in order to ma 
westing; and it is advisable not to approach too ne 
the land, as it would become with south-west ga . 
which are often experienced, even from ueceta 
to March, a most dangerous lee shore, and the 
trary currents run strongest near the land. 

62. Sailing-ships bound eastward.— As the 
route for these vessels passes far to the south . 0 f 
Cape Leeuwin (at least 300 miles) no que 
directions for rounding the cape anses. o 
1,091. 

63. Tasmania.— Sailing-ship passage ^^eavy 
west coast— It is often necessary, a ? a , age at 
westerly weather desirable, to make Tasmania; 
a considerable distance from the coast o 
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lv at from 120 to 250 miles from the west coast 
"nd around the southern end of the island, often at 
the same distance. 

bA Y OF BENGAL 

64 Sailing-ship routes.—There is no difficulty in 
ceeding from southern to northern ports in the 
Bay of Bengal during the South-West Monsoon, nor 
from northern to southern ports during the North- 
East Monsoon. Vessels bound from a port on the 
eastern side to a port on the western easily make the 
passage during the North-East Monsoon; so also do 
vessels from a western to an eastern port during the 
South-West Monsoon. 

When the monsoon is contrary, a sailing vessel 
must work up or down, as the case may be; or after 
standing some distance across the bay shape course 
direct. At the change of the monsoon, voyages are 
usually tedious, for the light and variable winds, 
then prevalent, are as often adverse as favourable 
every slant should be taken advantage of, and the 
north-eastern part of the bay avoided, unless bound 
to, or from, one of the ports on that side of the bay. 
General directions for vessels bound northward. 

(0 January 15th to May 3lst .—‘Take the western 
side. 

(i'i) June, July and August .—Keep in the middle 
of the bay. 

(Hi) September, October and November .—Take 
the eastern side. 

(iv) December lsf to January 14 th .—Keep the 
middle of the bay, and make short tacks. 

General directions for vessels bound southward. 
January 15th to May 31jf.—Take the eastern side 
of the Bay. 

June, July and August .—Keep in the middle of 
the Bay; or take the eastern side and pass eastward 
of the Andaman islands. 

September, October and November .—Take the 
western side of the Bay. 

December to January 15th .—Keep in the middle of 
the Bay. 


65. Cyclones in the Bay of Bengal 

General directions for avoiding. —When leaving the 
Booghly from June to September notice of the 
a Pproach of a cyclonic storm, or of the existence of 
a storm in the northern part of the bay, is given by 
easterly winds and a falling barometer, or by the 
storm signals at several prominent positions (See 
Ba y of Bengal Pilot). In July or August the storm 
yttll probably be of moderate force, although not 
invariably so, but in June and September some most 
violent cyclones have visited the coasts of Bengal 
and Orissa. As a vessel standing southward would 
®ost likely run into the storm, the river should not 
e left until the weather has moderated. 

In May, October, or November a squally easterly 
r north-easterly wind driving low, long-drawn 
passes of cloud before it, or a strong westerly current 
« the head of the Bay of Bengal, indicate that a 
cyclonic storm is in the northern part of the bay, 
a vessel should not proceed southward until 
oner weather prevails. But in these months a cyclonic 
onn may be far down the bay, and at the Hoogh y 
. r . or other port at the head of the Bay, there may 
tana- 17 a PPearance of fine weather. With these 
stnr d ‘ U( ? ns ’ on the first indications of the coming 
, dn the changes of the wind and barometer shoul 
if ^efully watched, and the course of the storm, 
Possible determined. 

JL® the right-hand semicircle the vessel should 
pl^to on the starboard tack until the storm has 
TOsed > and if undoubtedly in the left-hand semi¬ 


circle should heave-to on the port tack if the wind 
is eastward of North, or run southward, keeping 
the wind on the starboard quarter, when the wind is 
North, or westward of North. 

Vessels lying in the roadsteads of the Coromandel 
coast on the approach of a cyclonic storm usually 
run southward round the south-western quadrant, 
and this is probably the only course open to sailing 
vessels. 

When running up the Bay of Bengal with a strong 
south-west wind, occasional squalls and rain, and a 
slowly-falling barometer, bad weather prevails some¬ 
where to the northward. 

Between the beginning of June and the middle of 
September the storm centre is probably northward 
of lat. 16° N., and in July or August still further 
northward, and a sailing vessel should steer eastward 
and take advantage of the southerly and south¬ 
easterly winds on the eastern side of the storm as it 
moves north-westward. But should the weather get 
rapidly bad, and the barometer continue to fall, then 
heave-to, and determine the position with regard to 
the movement of the storm before proceeding. 

In May, October, or November the storm travels 
in some direction from west, through north, to north¬ 
east; and its course should be definitely ascertained 
before any attempt is made to round its eastern side, 
as if it is moving north-eastward such a proceeding 
would be attended with danger. 

Vessels leaving Rangoon or Moulmein, and 
encountering strong north-easterly winds, with a 
falling barometer, denoting the existence of a cyclonic 
storm eastward of the Andaman islands, should delay 
their departure until the storm has passed. This is 
indicated by a rising barometer, and the wind shifting 
to east or southward of east. 


66. BENGAL AND MALACCA PASSAGES.— 
Bengal passage, formed between the islands of 
Breueh (Broeh) and We, about 11 miles wide and 
very deep, is the best approach for vessels to Malacca 
strait from the westward. South-west or north-east 
winds, according to time of year, always prevail and 
are fairly steady. 

Vessels should approach the passage from north¬ 
ward of North-west islet, to avoid the dangers 
between it and Breueh (Broeh); thence as requisite 
for Oelee Lheue (Olehleh), or along the north coast 
of Sumatra, through Malacca passage. 

There is generally a north-westerly current of from 
one knot to 2 knots through the fairway of Bengal 
passage; and it is advisable for low-powered steamers 
to keep near the western shore, where the streams 
are tidal, and where anchorage may be taken if 
necessary until the flood, or south-east-going stream 
makes. 

It is the best passage at all times when proceeding 
westward. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE AND APPROACHES 
[N THE INDIAN OCEAN. 

67 Cape of Good Hope to Durban .—Steamship 
massage .-Keep as close to the land as safe naviga¬ 
tion permits, in order to be out of the strength of 
he Agulhas current. A counter-current will some- 
•imes be found extending from one mile to six miles 
Jff shore between Cape Agulhas and Kowie river; 
ilso within 3 miles of the coast between Port Shep- 
tone and Cape Natal (Durban bluff), a northerly 
jet is sometimes experienced during westerly winds. 

It is important, when proceeding northward, to 
laug the coast, not only to avoid the adverse current 
but also to avoid the heavy seas when southerly and 
westerly winds prevail. All salient points, however 
must be avoided, and watch kept against indraught 
into bays. 
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When nearing Cape Natal ( Lat. 29° 53' S., Long. 
3T 04' E.), also known as “The Bluff, a strong 
set-off from the land may be expected, according to 
the strength of the main southerly set. This is due 
to the contour of the coast at this point. 

68. Durban to Cape of Good Hope .—Steamship 
passage (and for vessels bound from the Mozambique 
channel)— Keep at about 20 to 30 miles from the 
coast, so as to get full benefit of the Agulhas current, 
and from abreast Mossel bay shape course to round 
Cape Agulhas at a safe distance and thence tor 
rounding the Cape of Good Hope. 


69. Cape Province and Natal.— Dangerous sea.— 

In the event of meeting a south-westerly gale on the 
latter part of the route, a very dangerous sea will be 
experienced at or outside the edge of the 100 -fathom 
(182 m 9) bank. Considerably less sea is experienced 
if a vessel can keep near the coast, about 3 miles, or 
less if possible, offshore; the reduction in the sea 
more than compensates for the loss of the favourable 
current when bound southward. At night, however, 
vessels should keep in depths of more than 40 fathoms 
(73*2). 

70. —Sailing-ships rounding the Cape of Good Hope 

From east to west—June, July and August are the 
worst months, and January and February the best 
months for sailing vessels proceeding westward 
round the Cape of Good Hope, and it should be 
borne in mind that there is much less sea on the 
Agulhas bank in depths of from 60 to 70 fathoms 
(106 m 7 to 128 m 0), or less, during heavy gales, than 
there is near its edge and southward of it. If it is 
found necessary to heave-to, the port tack should be 
chosen, as, with the exception of south-easterly gales 
beginning with south-easterly winds, the shift of 
wind is almost invariably against the hands of a 
watch, and the vessel will come up to the sea. 

From October to April, easterly winds prevail as 
far southward as the tail of the Agulhas bank, about 
lat. 37° S., with variable, but chiefly westerly, winds 
beyond. 

caution. Mariners should remember that off all 
parts of the south coast of Africa, and especially off 
salient points, sunken wrecks or uncharted dangers 
may exist close to the shore; and that it is not 
advisable to approach this surf-beaten shore, even in 
full-powered steam-vessels, within a distance of 3 
or 4 miles; sailing vessels should give Cape Agulhas 
a berth of 7 or 8 miles. 

From west to east.—See Note and Caution No. 14. 


71. CEYLON.—Currents 

Strong and variable currents are experienced 
around the southern Ceylon coast during both 
monsoons; and a wide berth should be given it. A 
south-westerly set has sometimes been experienced, 
with a rate of 2 knots, towards Komariya ridge, a 
dangerous off-lying shoal in lat. 7° 02' N., long. 81° 
54' E.; and this should be guarded against. 

The currents in the vicinity of Dondra head are 
irregular within 2 miles of the coast, and there may 
be an indraught to the west of the head. 

EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO 

72. Steamship passages through the archipelago.— 

A summary of the various passages outlined in the 
routes in Section B. of this book is given below. 
Full details and directions for the various straits, 
etc., will be found in Eastern archipelago Pilot, 
Vols. I. to IV. inclusive. 

Northward bound. 

Soenda straat to Singapore or the China sea.—See 
Notes at the end of Route 310. 


Lombok straat to Singapore.—See Route 443 (a). 

We tar straat to Singapore.—See Route 443 (b). 

Wetar straat to Macassar strait.—See Route 510. 

Passage through the Banda, Ceram and Sulu 
seas to the China sea.—See Route 511 (a) (i). 

Passage via Djailolo passage, Surigao strait and 
Verde Island passage to the China sea.—See Route 
511 (a) (ii). 

Southward bound. 

Singapore to Soenda straat.—See Route 440 (1). 

Singapore to Lombok straat—See Route 440 (3). 

Singapore to Wetar straat.—See Route 441. 

Singapore to ports in the Eastern archipelago—See 
Route 686 . 

China sea to the Eastern archipelago—See Route 
699. 

China sea via Mindoro strait to Thursday island.— 
See Route 700. 

73. Sailing-ship passages through the archipelago.— 

See Chapter II. of Section C., Part II. 

74. EIGHT DEGREE CHANNEL.—Minicoy 
island.—The passage through the Eight Degree 
channel should be made nearer to Minicoy (Minikoi) 
island than to the Maldives. 

caution. The practice of steering to pass a few 
miles northward of Minicoy, especially by night, is 
a dangerous one, because the island is over 4 miles 
long in a north and south direction, the light is on 
the south-west side, and the current at times sets 
strongly to the southward. 


INDIA.—WEST COAST.— 

75. Bombay. See also Land and Sea breezes, 
N. and C. 77 (iv). 

Haze. —During the North-East Monsoon, there 
is considerable haze over Bombay in the mornings 
and evenings, and often throughout the day, obscur¬ 
ing everything from view. It is particularly noticeable 
during the interval between the land and sea breezes. 

South-West Monsoon .—Approaching Bombay.—In 
the height of the South-West Monsoon, June, July 
and August, when the weather is thick and heavy, 
and observations very uncertain, vessels should make 
Bombay on the parallel of Khanderi island, and 
should sound frequently. See also directions for 
sailing-ships below. 

Current. —During the South-West Monsoon a 
northerly set may be expected in making the land off 
Khanderi island. 


76. Approaching Bombay. — Sailing-ships. The 

following directions are given for sailing vessels 
approaching Bombay, but steamers can adapt the 
information contained in them to suit their own 
requirements with constant reference to the chart. 


When steering for Bombay harbour, from the 
middle of May till August, steady gales and clear 
weather will be experienced at times, until within /u 
or 90 miles of the coast, but cloudy weather with rain 
and squalls may be expected on the bank of soundings, 
as the land is approached. 

If not certain of the latitude it will be prudent to 
keep between the parallels of latitude 18 15 N. 

18° 25' N., and endeavour to get soundings on 
Direction bank, after passing over the Fifty fath 


nat. 

During the early part and strength of the son 
west monsoon, great care must be observed 
get northward of the entrance of the harbo , 
then the north-going tidal stream, as well as the 
of the southerly swell, frequently sets vessels 
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. h towards the Gulf of Cambay, and late in 
“j® June and July it would be found difficult at 
■ es to work round the Prongs reef. Therefore, in 
j!® months a vessel should steer direct for Khanderi 
SV /«• H-.UV. ,w 4tr E.) allowing 
for a northerly set of the tidal stream—though the 
prevailing current outside the depth of 30 fathoms 
Lmm 0 ff the harbour, after the burst of the mon¬ 
soon is southward—and endeavour should be made 
to make the island bearing between 090° and 135°, 
borrowing a little either way, as circumstances 
require, to carry a fair wind in entering the harbour. 

If the wind is inclined to blow in squalls from west 
to west-north-west, a vessel should not run too close 
inshore southward of Khanderi island, not even 
approach that island too near, as there might be 
difficulty in weathering it with these winds, which 
are sometimes experienced in June and July, but are 
more frequent in August. 

During the interval between the land and sea breezes 
in the forenoon, a heavy smoky haze frequently hangs 
over the land, obscuring everything from view, so 
that great care should be exercised when approaching 
the land shortly after daylight in these months. 
Occasionally this also occurs during the calm hours 
of the evening. 

From the southward a vessel should not proceed 
into depths of less than 12 or 11 fathoms (21 m 9 or 
20 m l) between Port Chaul and Khanderi island, as 
in this vicinity large fishing stakes extend some 
distance from the coast. When Khanderi island 
bears more than 090° a course may be steered for 
the entrance to Bombay harbour. 

From the northward a vessel should not proceed 
into a depth of less than 12 fathoms (21 m 9), until 
Prongs lighthouse bears less than 090°, when a course 
may be steered for the entrance to Bombay harbour. 

Turning to windward a vessel should keep Khan¬ 
deri island bearing less than 166°, until southward 
of the line joining North Pap and Thai knob beacons, 
which, when in line, bear 122°, and when Prongs 
lighthouse is in line with the extreme of Malabar 
point, bearing about 353°, she can shape course for 
the anchorage. 

77. Land and Sea breezes 

(0 General remarks .—Owing to the mountains 
a l°ng the western coast of India, the strength and 
duration of the land winds depend much upon the 
configuration of the land. The North-East Monsoon 
makes the land breezes on the Malabar coast; and 
the rush of cold air from the sea to the heated land, 
““ring the hot hours of the day, deadens and reverses 
the monsoon, making the sea breezes. 

J'O Konkan coast .—Off the Konkan coast, the 
South-West Monsoon fails after the middle of Sep¬ 
tember, and is followed by light variable breezes, 
frequent calms, cloudy weather, and occasional 
showers. This unsettled weather lasts for 6 or 8 
^eeks, with prevailing winds from the north-west; 
“ u t occasionally from south-west and south. On the 
Mnara, Malabar and Travancore coast there are 

occasional off-shore squalls. 

Late in October, or early in November, a breaking- 
“P storm may take place, with a high wind suddenly 
ommg up from the southward, and blowing har 
f several hours, accompanied by thunder an 
in frying. After this, the North-East Monsoon sets 
'"•with fine weather; and land and sea breezes are 
'Xpenenced within 10 or 20 miles of the coast, whicn 
• htmue until March or April. 

JJ0 Malabar coast.- The sea breezes of the 
fear coast are fairly established throughout 
.i^ber, while as yet the land winds are only occa 
ft- right and uncertain; the former seldom fail, 
m they are merged in the South-West Monsoon. 


Thus the navigator may calculate on sea breezes for 
eight months of the year, but on regular land winds 
for only half that period. 

When the land and sea breezes are regular, the 
sea breeze fails in the evening about sunset, and is 
generally followed by a calm which continues until 
the land wind comes off; this may be expected to 
commence at from 2000 to 2200 hours; at first, it 
comes in fluctuating gentle breezes, but soon becomes 
steady between north-east and east-south-east, con¬ 
tinuing so till 0900 or 1000 hours next morning; it 
then begins to fail, decreasing to a calm about mid¬ 
day. About this time, or soon after, the sea breeze 
sets in from west-south-west, west, or north-west, 
and generally veers to northward in the evening, 
decreasing in strength. 

0‘v) Bombay coast. —In March and April, off the 
coast of the Bombay presidency, the land breezes 
are very light and uncertain, seldom coming off till 
morning, and continuing so short a time that little 
advantage is gained by them; it is therefore necessary 
to keep an offing, to be ready for the sea breeze, 
which may at this time, between Bombay and Cape 
Comorin, be termed north-west winds; they usually 
set in about noon at west-north-west, veering 
gradually to north-west and north-north-west, in 
the evening, from which direction they continue 
during the first part of the night, declining afterwards 
to a calm about midnight, or early in the morning. 
A faint land breeze sometimes follows; but more 
frequently light airs from northward or calms may be 
expected, nearly from midnight until the north-west 
wind sets in about noon on the following day. 

In April the weather is mostly hazy, and at times 
cloudy over the Ghats in the evenings, with light 
showers. 


In May the prevailing winds along the coast south 
of Bombay are from north-west and west, but often 
variable and uncertain, with cloudy threatening 
weather and light showers at times, accompanied by 
lightning from south-eastward. A gale from south- 
westward or southward is liable to occur in this 
month, and several ships have speedily run along 
the coast to Bombay; but it is prudent to keep well 
out from the land, and to be prepared for bad weather, 
in order to avoid being driven on a lee shore if a 
storm should set in from westward. When north¬ 
west winds prevail, the weather is settled and clear 
of clouds, though a little hazy; but it is cloudy and 
threatening when they blow between south-east and 
south-west. It sometimes happens that heavy clouds 
collect over the land in the evenings, producing a 
hard squall with rain about midnight; this has 
frequently been experienced between Mangalore 
and Hog island in May and early in June, when these 
land squalls blow in sudden gusts through the gaps 
between the mountains. 

(v) Advice to sailing-ships .—These land and sea 
breezes require attention for sailing-ships to benefit 
bv them to the full extent. During the night, with 
the land breeze it is prudent to keep well inshore, 
if the wind admit, without tacking, for there it is 
strong and steadier than farther out; but in the 
morning it is advisable to edge more out to get an 
offing of 15 or 20 miles, or soundings of 26 or 30 
faThoms (47 m 5 or 54-9), before noon, ready for the 
sea breeze. In the evening it is desirable to be near 
the shore, before the land breeze comes 
may be approached to a depth of 10 fathoms (18 3) 
in most places from Bombay to Quilon, and if close 
in prior P to the commencement of the land breeze, 
short tacks should be made near the shore until it 
comes off; when calm, its approach is frequently 
Seated by the noise of the surf on the beach, 
which is heard at a considerable distance. 

During the period of change, before the South- 
Wcrt Monsoon has set in, the small coasting vessels 
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run into the nearest river or place of shelter south 
of Bombay in the afternoon, but large vessels should 
have sea-room. 

MOZAMBIQUE CHANNEL.—Navigational Notes 

78. Sailing-ships southward bound.—Keep well off 
the land until up to Cabo Delgado, as the wind some¬ 
times hangs to the eastward and even southward of 
east; from thence, stand down the coast, inside St. 
Lazarus bank, keeping in the strength of the Mozam¬ 
bique and Agulhas currents and making Cape 
Agulhas. A vessel will probably have to work to 
windward in the southern part of the Mozambique 
channel, the prevailing winds there being southerly. 

79. Sailing-ships northward bound.—In this track, 
vessels will avoid the strongest part of the south¬ 
westerly current, and will be nearly sure of a fair 
wind until about half-way through the Mozam¬ 
bique channel, when adverse winds may be expected, 
should such occur, it is better to make easting on the 
port tack rather than westing; thus avoiding the 
African coast with its prevailing southerly current. 
The passage on the eastern side of lie Europa is 
recommended, but vessels should not approach that 
island nor Bassas da India at night, the currents in 
their vicinity being very strong and uncertain. 

The winds in the Mozambique channel do not blow 
with the same regularity that is found further north, 
and are generally stronger in the middle of the 
channel. The northerly monsoon commences be¬ 
tween mid-September and mid-October, and the 
change is usually accompanied by squally weather. 
When near the Madagascar coast, advantage may be 
taken of the alternating land and sea breezes. 

80. PERSIAN GULF 

Directions for passages. —From Ras al Hadd into, 
and up, the Persian gulf, follow the directions given 
in Chapter I. of the Persian Gulf Pilot under the 
heading “ Passages.” 

Haze. —In the Persian gulf, during a shamal in 
summer or while the nashi is blowing in the southern 
part of the Gulf in winter, the haze may obscure the 
land so completely that the surf on the beach may 
be the first intimation of its proximity. 

81. SOUTHERN OCEAN.—Sailing-ship passages 
around the World.— See Note and Caution 34. 

SUMATRA.—WEST COAST 

82. Passages along.—The routes along the west 
coast of Sumatra may be considered as three in 
number, but the Outer route only (in the open sea) 
may be said to be free from danger, as the coast is 
only partially surveyed. Vessels should keep the 
sea until abreast the desired port before hauling in. 


For a sailing vessel, the voyage in either direction 
and at all seasons is long and wearisome on account 
of frequent calms, but it is generally more difficult 
to work northward than southward, owing to the 
prevalence of south-easterly currents, which may be 
looked for even with and after a southerly wind. 
January and February are the best months for going 
northward, while in September, October and Novem¬ 
ber vessels will often be compelled to keep far out 
to sea in order to make even a little northing; work¬ 
ing in-shore during these months is almost im¬ 
practicable. 

Outer route— The route to the westward of all the 
islands, in the open sea, is the best of the three, more 
especially for sailing vessels and others not intending 
to touch at any of the west coast ports. South-west 
and southerly winds often prevail here, when north¬ 
west squalls, variable baffling winds, calms and 
southerly currents, may be experienced close to the 
land. A quicker voyage to the northward will thus 
be made during either monsoon. If touching at any 
of the ports, they may be steered for when on their 
parallel. 

Middle route— The middle route is the space 
between the chain of large islands, in the offing, and 
those small islands adjacent to, and interspersed 
along, the coast, and ranges from 10 to 30 miles 
distance from the coast of Sumatra. 

It should not be followed by a sailing vessel when 
bound to the northward, nor at any time, if it can 
be avoided without inconvenience. Although it is 
wide, and may be adopted by night or day in vessels 
of light draught when the weather is clear and favour¬ 
able, vessels are more at the mercy of the currents 
when the winds are light and baffling, and there is 
no anchorage; in some parts there are dangerous 
coral shoals, of the approach to which sounding will 
give no warning. 

Inner route—The inner route is that close along 
the coast, and between some of the islands and 
dangers off it. It, like the Middle route, should 
seldom be chosen by sailing vessels bound to the 
northward in either monsoon; but as there are, in 
many places, moderate depths for anchoring, it is 
preferable in that respect to the Middle route. 
Vessels visiting many of the ports are obliged to use 
it, but considerable risk is run when taking this 
route at night; those using it are generally obliged 
to anchor at sunset. 

Pilots. —Experience has shown that little confidence 
should be placed in the natives who offer themselves 
as pilots on the west coast of Sumatra for ports 
seldom visited. See Malacca Strait Pilot. 

83 to 100. —Reserved as spare. 
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NOTES AND CAUTIONS 


ALASKA, 


ALEUTIAN ISLANDS, BERING SEA. 


" f “f Fog —Alaska. —Northward of the 40th paral- 
7'm the coast of America to that of Asia, and 
lei tror !! in t he vicinity of the Aleutian islands and 
eP fri!e sea fog is liable to occur at any time, but 
is most frequent in July, August and September. 

mi Aleution islands.— During the summer months 
k mist and fog are considered to be worse on the 
ithern side than on the northern side of the islands, 
In in their immediate vicinity. 

<03 Bering sea.— Fog is most prevalent during 
spring, summer and early autumn and it generally 
Lis to clear about the middle of October. Fog is 
almost continuous in summer, but few days are clear 
I morning to night and the tops of the mountains 
L seldom be seen. At the surface of the water it is 
eenerally sufficiently clear to make out the shore, at 
a distance of 3 or 4 miles, but at times it is so thick 
that nothing can be distinguished, and, under such 
conditions, strangers should not attempt to make the 
land. 

104. Ic e—Alaska and Aleutian islands— Practically 
the entire southern coast of Alaska, including the 
Aleutian islands, is free from ice the entire year. Ice 
forms at the heads of inlets, when the water is com- 
paratively fresh, and in the rivers, but never in the 
main channels; in these latter, however, floating 
patches of slush ice, formed in fresh-water streams 
and lagoons, are sometimes found, but never form 
an obstruction to navigation. 

AUSTRALIA, EAST COAST.— The following 
directions, notes and cautions already appear in 
Routes 475, 507, 1,256 and 1,266, and to a lesser 
degree in other routes; nevertheless, owing to the 
number of routes which pass along the east coast of 
Australia, they have been collected and re-printed in 
Section D. to facilitate easy reference. 

Bass strait to Sydney 

105. Steamships.— Northward bound. —From a 
position east of Cape Howe, steer to the northward 
a |ong the land to Port Jackson, in fine weather at a 
distance of about 2 miles, passing inside Montagu 
island, to avoid southerly set of the current. 

Southward bound— Keep at a distance of' about 
V miles off the land, along the 100 fathom (182~9) 
One of soundings, in order to take advantage of the 
southerly current. Close the land in the vicinity of 
Cape Howe or Gabo island. 

106. Sailing-ships.— Northward bound. —Steer to 
me northward along the east coast for Port Jackson 
at su ch distance from the land as the wind and 
father would suggest, bearing in mind that the 
Wrrent generally sets to the southward at a distance 
m 20 to 60 miles from the land. Having made the 
“Mer South head light enter the port, noting the 
Sections given in Australia Pilot, Vol. II., and that 
“sy are designed for steamships; nevertheless the 
Ejections should prove of value even to saihng- 

cwrnoK A vessel making the coast in thick 
f5* er , should not neglect sounding. The iW 
a h° m ( 182 m 9) Une . s wdl define<J and ues 9 to 10 

i s £ s °r more from the coast, except off Montagu 

lT, nd > from which it is distant only about 5 miles. 

"less very sure of her position a vessel should n° 
m mto soundings of less than 50 fathoms (91 4). 
mT t hward bound.— Keep at a distance of 20 to 60 
of th ^ r ° m Ifre coast, so as to derive the full 
‘be southerly current. 


Great Barrier reef.—Inner and Outer routes. 

107. Steamships bound northward. 

General remarks. —Vessels proceeding from Sydney 
to Torres strait can take one of two routes, known as 
the Outer and Inner routes. The Outer route, unless 
for some special reason, is only used by sailing vessels. 
It is described generally below and in greater detail 
in Australia Pilot, Vol III; it takes a vessel eastward 
of the Great Barrier reefs, through the Coral sea, 
and enters Torres strait by Raine island or the Great 
North-east channel, or other openings northward of 
Cape Melville. 

(a) Inner route. —The Inner route is the one usually 
taken by all steam vessel, ensuring, as it does, smooth 
water for the greater part of the passage; the 
numerous beacons placed on the reefs, together with 
the lighthouses at the most dangerous parts of the 
route, tend to give comparative safety, and the saving 
of the distance is considerable. 

caution. Implicit reliance should not be placed 
in beacons marking the inner routes, as they are 
liable to be washed away. 

When northward of Barnard islands, vessels 
should be kept, as far as possible, on the track laid 
down on the Admiralty charts. 

Passages for vessels proceeding northward, via 
the Inner route, passing through the Curtis or Capri¬ 
corn channels, are described in Australia Pilot, Vol. 
IV. The track down is the same, reversed, for 
vessels proceeding southward from Torres strait. 

Curtis and Capricorn channels are the only 
entrances into the Inner route from south-eastward. 
Between Queensland ports and New Guinea, the 
route through the various passages is, since the 
recent surveys of these openings and the accurate 
determination of the positions and extent of most ot 
the outlying reefs between lat. 13i S. and 18 8 ., 
rendered merely a matter of careful navigation, 
provided the sun is in a favourable position. (See 
“ Navigation among coral reefs ” and the general 
remarks in Note and Caution 135. 

Most of the openings trend in anorth-easteriyand 
south-westerly direction, thus rendering them avail¬ 
able for a sailing vessel for either entry or departure 
with the prevailing South-East Trade wind. 

Lark pass (Lat. 15° OT S., Long. 145° 43' E.), which 
is marked by'beacons, and is much used when making 
the passage^ between Cooktown and New Guinea, 
is described in Australia Pilot, Volume III. 

caution. When navigating the Inner route, if 
there be any doubt about the position due to thick 

weather or darkness, the vessel should be anchored 
nnti more favourable conditions prevail. North- 
until more iav ^ South -East Trade wind, 

whidi prevails from April to October, causes at times 
iXThS, Which renders it difficult to pick up 
islands and landmarks at night. 

* v D arts of the route not sounded (as shown by 
abfence P of soundings on the charts) must be traversed 
with more than ordinary caution. 

may^e'^^ PP to C the ^eLfary 1 of the Marine board, 

anchor off Tucker buoy for medical inspeotion. 
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white, with two »*. channel 

wm be found in 

Australia Pilot, Vol. IV. 

s§SHi« 

nothward of Bustard head, heir directions 
westward and eastward, respectively. 

Capricorn channel.-Capricorn channel is the 
broadest, shortest and safest entrance into the In^r 

route from southward. It is entered between the 
CaDricorn group and Swain reefs, about 60 miles 
north-eastward, and extends about IOC• nules m a 
north-westerly direction, to a position between 
Cheviot island and Cape Townshend, where it joins 
Curtis channel. 

The channel may be entered anywhere between the 
parallels of 22° 30' and 23° 10' S. and the meridians 
of 152° and 152° 30' E. It lies north-eastward of the 
Curtis channel, between the mainland, and the inner 
edge of the Great Barrier reefs. 

Great caution is necessary if approaching the 
southern extremity of Swain reefs, as there are depths 
of from 50 to 60 fathoms (91 m 4 to 109 m 7) close to 
them. 

A keen look-out from the masthead, and ready 
action, is always necessary when navigating amongst 
reefs or in passing through partially surveyed water; 
the sun should be in a favourable position for seeing 
the reefs. (See “ Navigation among coral reefs,” on 
page 367). 

Tidal streams—The, flood tidal stream sets west¬ 
ward, and the ebb tidal stream eastward, at a rate 
of from one to 2 knots; but, with south-easterly 
winds, a great degree of north-westerly set may be 
expected. 

In the offing, 20 miles eastward of Hixson cay, 
the ebb tidal stream sets eastward at a rate of three- 
quarters of a knot, and the flood tidal stream west¬ 
ward at a rate of 1 ^ knots; the turn of the stream 
takes place later than low water, and earlier than high 
water, on the reef. 

A strong westerly set is stated to be experienced, 
frequently, in the vicinity of the Capricorn group- 
caution is necessary, therefore, when making North 
Reef light. 

Route from Curtis or Capricorn channels northward. 
The passage through the Inner route as far as 
Cape York and Adolphus channel is described fully in 
fnd Sttf 10t ’i V ° L i V; thence t0 Thursday island 
AmXkK, Vo” ni. S !tmit iS “ in 
(b) Outer Route. 

pass about 30 SfwSwU of”WtST^and 20 

in lat - 15 “ 30 ' wIM 

Island entranc^jBeaco^ f ° r Raine 

on Raine island). Sefs a nori^- (19 " 5) hi « h > 

this vicinity which should be ffiSSfo? CUmnt in 

Blackwood^channe^to Inn^R 81 ^ entr ance, by 
island are given in Australia Pilot? Vol.^n. Thursday 

described in™) 0)fbo7 e ' the route 

long. 152° 00' E andTlu as lat - 15° 30' S 

lat - 9 ° 40' S., long. 00' a E eC V r l Ck thence t0 ’ 

8 00 E -> a nd thence to lat 
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9 ° 00' S., long. 145° 10' E. At this point t, 
to the westward, to enter the Great x. nsllar Plv 
channel at Blight entrance, passing srm* 0rth ' ea st 
Bramble cay (beacon visible about 10 mil Ward of 
weather) at a distance of five miles. 1 es ln clear 
For directions thence through the reef, t * 
strait and Thursday island, see Australia d? T ° rr es 
III. Also see Admiralty Charts upon it? 01 ’ Vo1 - 
the track recommended. cn appears 


See Australia Pilot, Vols. III. and IV fn 
to Thursday island (Torres strait) by Innerroute 8 * 

108. Steamships bound southward.—Foil 

directions above in reverse. ’ 1 ow the 

Great Barrier reef.—Inner and Outer routes 

109. Sailing-ships bound northward—It j 

desirable to be up with the entrance of Torn. I ." 01 
before the beginning of April, in order to avoid tf 
chance of an equinoctial gale, as well as to Lt 
sure of the South-East Monsoon having well «T* • 
in the Arafura sea. Vessels have left Sydney as W 
as October, and made their passages; yet, general v 
speaking, it is much too late; for although the North 
West Monsoon does not blow until November and 
sometimes later, the calms and fight variable wind, 
that precede it protract the passage very much. 

Large sailing vessels now very seldom take the 
Inner route, but a considerable number of small 
sailing vessels do so without difficulty. 

Note. —Fogs rarely occur off the coast of Aus¬ 
tralia, except in the summer months, October to 
April, and then seldom last longer than from dawn 
to 10 a.m. When the sea breeze is blowing, it is 
accompanied by a thin haze, which envelopes the 
land and renders it indistinct; this haze is dispersed 
by the land wind. 

(a) The Outer route. —The Admiralty charts of 
the Coral sea afford at a glance the best view of the 
Outer route, from the parallel of Sandy cape to 
Torres strait; and if the tracks shown on the charts, 
which lead through the most frequented part of the 
Outer route, be followed there will not be much 
cause for anxiety before reaching the Great North- 
East channel, which leads from the Outer route 
inwards through the reefs to Torres strait proper, 
directions for which are given below. 

The other principal entrance to Torres strait from 
the Coral sea is through Raine Island entrance, but 
sailing vessels are recommended to use the Great 
North-east channel . Directions for the approach 
to, and passage through Raine Island entrance are, 
however, given in (ii) below. 

On leaving Port Jackson, and bound northward, 
avoid the south-going coast current by keeping 
within about 2 miles off the land, though the wma 
may be puffy. 

As soon as conditions are favourable, it is room 
mended to make the most direct course to appr 
the southern entrance of the Outer route 0 
parallel of 24° S., and the meridian 157 E. 

Having crossed the parallel of 24° S. iojojjfr 
157° E„ steer about 355°, allowing for current,! 
170 miles, when the vessel will have passed ^ 
eastward of Cato bank and Wreck reef, and 
in lat, 21° 10' S., long. 156° 45' E., or 50 miles 
ward of Kenn reef. Then steer about 3 /u J0 
miles, to lat. 15° 30' S., long. 152° 00 E-’f^Jjon 
miles eastward of Lihou reef. From tw V 
proceed as in (i) or (ii) below. ^ 3 ? 

(0 Via Great North-east channeL-S^r ^ 
allowing for current, for a distance of ■> % | ea d 

lat. 9° 00' S„ long. 145° 07' E. This course w ^ 
about 25 miles north-eastward of th . e T. ree f s . The 
and 30 miles north-eastward of Portloc 
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part HI- 

I should carry no more sail at night than she 
V iiconveniently bear if suddenly hauled to the wind; 
h every precaution should be taken against un- 
!!!nwn dangers, which in this comparatively little- 
Jwn region may possibly exist. 

From lat. 9° 00' S., long. 145° 07' E., steer to a 
lion about 4 miles southward of Bramble cay, 
n thence follow the recommended track as indi¬ 
ted in pecked line on the chart. 

(H) Via Raine Island entrance {Lat. IF 35' S., 
144° 02' E.).—Although the distance by this 
route is about 90 miles less than (i) above, entering 
tie Great Barrier reef by Raine Island entrance is 
necessarily attended with more risk and anxiety, and 
tie saving of distance is insufficient to warrant this 
course for a sailing-vessel except in special cir- 


From the position in lat. 15° 30' S., long. 152° 00' 
E., above-mentioned, steer about 298° for a distance 
of 520 miles to the island, passing 70 miles north¬ 
eastward of Diane bank, and 50 miles north-eastward 
of Osprey reef. The directions for the passage, by 
steamships, through Raine Island entrance and 
onward to Torres strait, are given in Australia Pilot, 
Vols. III. and IV. These directions should be studied 
by the masters of sailing-ships. 

Note .—If through thick weather or other unfavour¬ 
able circumstances, the vessel is so much out of 
reckoning as to miss Raine island and Pandora 
entrance also, the Great North-east channel is the 
only opening to leeward recommended, although s 
vessel may pass through Olinda, or Yule entrance, 
if hard pressed, or even through one of the gaps 
father north. When running to the northward for 
the Great North-east channel, steer nearly parallel 
Mth the Great Barrier reefs, and at such distance 
from them as circumstances may render necessary. 
As this route is little known, much is left to the 
Discretion and vigilance of the navigator, especially 
when passing between the barrier and the outer 
fr 1 " °f reefs, which lies south-eastward of Murray 
island, and contract the channel to about 20 miles 
“width. Having reached the parallel of 9° 05' S., 
up to the westward for Bligh entrance, and 
Vni m generall y as directed in Australia Pilot, 
j y noting that the directions given therein are 
intended for s*- 1 * 


j|ij| I nner route .—Proceed as directly as poss- 
up the coast to Sandy cape, 
brinf I* rev ®tling wind off the coast to Sandy cape 
westMr' easter ty from October to April, and 
use his fr ° m -^ ay t0 September, the seaman will 
ngainst th Wn discretion in getting to the northward 
alone Strong southerly current generally running 
found / e ., coast - The strength of this current is 
sou n d;° c edge of the 100-fathoms (182 m 9) line of 
will he £ S ’ -j m 10 t0 30 miles from the coast, and 
Cur' V ° lded k y keeping well outside this line. 
tr anc5n? nd Ca P ricorn channels are the only en- 
the latter °- the Inner route from the south-eastward; 
channel/ j rec °mmended. For details of these 
and Anctr °f Inner route, see Route 507 (a), 
Australia Pilot, Vol. IV. 

110 . 

ap Pears n! T g ' shi P s hound southward. — This passage 
4at f roni ri to have been made very often, and like 
Was f 0r orres strait to Sydney by the Inner route, 
^rth-Wp ,7. considered only practicable in the 
° r Mar c / St Jr 0nsoon —from November to February 
l 11 No,/ w ^ object after clearing Torres strait, 
% 0 f ™'West Monsoon, will be to take advan- 
l lp0n irnniPH- y winds for making easting, looking 
^idarv ; late progress to the southward as of 
P0rtance - 

SS 0 ft J T When starting to the eastward from 
West Mow 8 ohunnel or Cape York, in the North- 
uso °n, proceed by Raine Island entrance, 


fnD°/! n f/ nVerSe i y the directi °ns given for proceed- 
ing to the north-westward; or preferably by the 

reat North-east channel. And having cleared the 
Great Barrier reefs or Eastern fields, as the case may 
be take every advantage of westerly breezes, and 
endeavour to reach a position in about lat. 15° S 
long. 156 E., going as much as practicable over the 
frequented route shown on the chart, and keeping 
an especial look-out when proceeding eastward of 
' h . e ,™ ute > !. nt0 the unexplored space northward of 
Mellish reef. 

Having attained the meridian of 156° E., and thus 
probably far enough to the eastward to take advan¬ 
tage of the South-East Trade, haul on a wind on the 
port tack and try to fetch Mellish reef; great caution 
is necessary when in the neighbourhood of this 
reef; and there is generally a strong westerly set to 
guard against. Pass, if the wind permit, between 
Kenn and Wreck reefs on the east side, and Frederick 
and Saumarez reefs on the west side. 

Should there be too much southing in the pre¬ 
vailing South-East Trade wind to weather Frederick 
reef, pass to the westward of it, and between Sau¬ 
marez and Swain reefs, when a southerly current will 
probably enable a vessel to weather Sandy cape, care 
being taken to avoid Breaksea spit and the shoal 
near its eastern edge. 

Note .—As a rule a vessel should be so sailed as 
to close the intermediate passage reefs in the day¬ 
time, to take a fresh departure, as the current between 
Saumarez and Swain reefs may otherwise seriously 
affect the vessel’s reckoning. 

From Sandy cape proceed for Sydney by keeping 
the mainland in sight, to take advantage of the 
southerly current. 

111. BORNEO—NORTH-WEST COAST.—Sail¬ 
ing-ship passages northward along the coast.—The 
directions for the approach to this coast through the 
channel between Great and South Natuna islands, or 
through Koti passage, Serasan passage or Api passage 
are given in Route 1,302 and 1,303. See also the 
Notes on the current in Api passage at the end of 
Route 1,312; and Notes on the approach to Balabac 
strait in Route 1,303. 

Steamships .—See Note and Caution 122, “ The 
Palawan passage.” 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

112. Currents and Tidal Streams.—Fogs—Smokes 
—Kelp. 

Currents and Tidal Streams.—See British Columbia 
Pilot, Vols. I. and II., in which considerable informa¬ 
tion is given regarding the set of the currents and 
tidal streams on this broken coast with many out¬ 
lying dangers. 

Fogs .—Summer fogs prevail upon the coast from 
June to September, and in some seasons they are 
almost continuous, and very dense. They extend 
along the seaboard from Alaska, and at times reach 
as far south as Cape San Lucas. They frequent 
stretch several hundred miles seaward, and appear 
to be associated with the Kuro shio (Japan) current. 

At times they appear local, and exist in the vicinity 
of the great wind-gaps along the coast, whilst the 
prominent headlands and coast peaks are free. 

Juan de Fuca strait— In Juan de Fuca strait, the 
fogs are heaviest near the entrance, and decrease in 
frequency and density up the strait. Sometimes the 
fog stands before the entrance like a wall, and vessels 
entering run from it into bright, clear weather, even 
before they pass Tatoosh island. As a rule, it may 
be said that the fog is more likely to follow farther 
into the strait along the southern shore, reaching as 
far as Port Townsend, when the northern side of this 
wide part is free. 
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During the prevalence of these fogs, the wind is 
moderate or calm, and the weather becomes mild and 
nleasant with gentle breezes; or strong north-west 
winds may come up, and drive away the fog. bnnging 
dear sides, and the regular north-west swell o the 
Pacific. In winter, the fogs are replaced by the> thick 
murky weather of the south-easters, which bring up 
rain and squalls, but through whieh headlands can 
be made out at a distance of several miles. Fog occurs 
in winter, but they are exceptional, and do not last 

long. . . 

Northward of Cape Caution.- Fogs are prevalent, 
especially during the summer months. 1 he nortn- 
west winds, which prevail during that season, 
condense the vapour which arises from the com¬ 
paratively warm water surrounding Queen Charlotte 
islands and the coast of Alaska. During the preval¬ 
ence of north-west winds this vapour is dispersed, 
but during calms or with light winds, and especially 
with south-westerly winds succeeding north-west 
winds, it approaches quickly from seaward m the 
form of dense fog, or drizzling mist and rain. 

At times fog will be found at the entrances to the 
sounds during the forenoon, dispersing near noon by 
the heat of the sun, the afternoons becoming clear 
and fine. 


In the outer part of Queen Charlotte sound it has 
been observed that the fog sweeping in from seaward 
often broke up after passing the groups of islands 
blocking the mouth of the sound, making a line of 
fog-bank stretching between the Gordon and Millar 
groups, and leaving the area to the south-east of this 
line comparatively clear. 

Smokes from forest fires cause much inconvenience 
during the dry season, July, August, and September, 
and are a great impediment to navigation. In some 
seasons they have extended from the Strait of Georgia 
to Portland inlet. In recent years their prevalence 
has considerably diminished, some seasons being 
almost entirely clear of them; they are cleared away 
by rains. 


Kelp .—Kelp is visible on the surface of the water 
during the summer and autumn months, growing 
on nearly every danger with a bottom of rock or 
stones, especially in those channels where the water 
is in constant motion; but during the winter and 
spring this useful marine plant is not always visible, 
and in British Columbian waters in close harbours 
where there is little motion in the water it is often 
absent. 


It should be the invariable rule never to pass ove 
kelp. In general, by keeping clear of kelp danger i 
avoided, but this must not prevent attention t 
sounding, as the rule sometimes fails; kelp is alway 
a sign of danger, and unless the spot where it grow 
has been carefully sounded, it is not safe for a vess< 
to pass through it. A heavy surge will occasionall 
tear the kelp away from rocks, and a moderate strear 
will cause it to submerge. When passing on that sid 
of a patch of kelp from which the stems stream awa 
with the current, care should be taken to give it 
wide berth, because the kelp showing under sue 
conditions is on one side of and not over the rocks 

S , UalIy be found in a clear spe 
m the middle of a thick patch of fixed kelp. 

tomrrtf? Wdl t0 u P0int out that kel P> not attache 

attached ! tv° n Water in hea P s > wherea s kelj 
attached to rock, streams away on the surface an 
the leaves give an occasional flap 


113. Juan de Fuca strait.—Current —A ctmm. 
set is often felt across the entrance to Juan de 

For “J Sh M ld be CarCfully gUarded a S ains1 
Log.—See Note and Caution 112. 

Passage to Vancouver .—The best rontp for 

,S™, VeS5elS f "? m ,Uan de F*» «Sto Bo 
inlet (Vancouver city) is south of Trial and Discs 


northward of Stuart and Skipjack islands' then 
through Boundary pass westward of Pato’s 
into the Strait of Georgia. and > 


The usual route for moderate-sized vessels 
Burrard inlet is south of Trial island, thence bv th° 
inshore channels. Mayor and Baynes, passing west 6 
ward of Chain and Chatham islands; thence to th" 
northward, passing eastward of Zero rock and 
between Darcy shoals and Darcy island, through 
Sidney channel and Moresby passage, thence through 
Swanson channel, between Pender and Prevost islands 
and thence through Active pass into the Strait of 
Georgia; it is shown by a pecked line on chart 2689 
By using this route weaker tidal streams will be 
experienced than are found in Haro strait route. 


114. Inner passages off the coast of British Colum¬ 
bia.—When navigating the inner waters of British 
Columbia, it should be constantly borne in mind 
that many of the minor passages have only been 
roughly examined; detached boulders from the 
broken shores and pinnacles of rock are still fre¬ 
quently found. Whenever, therefore, a broad and 
clear channel which has been surveyed is known to 
exist, there is no justification in using, without 
necessity, one of more doubtful character, even if 
there be some saving in distance; and a vessel should 
always be maintained in the safest possible position 
in a channel, as well as when going in or out of port. 
For further information regarding these channels, 
see Route 785; full details are given in British 
Columbia Pilot, Vols. I. and H. 


CABO DE HORNOS (CAPE HORN). See 
Note and Caution 31 on page 347. 

CENTRAL AMERICA (W. COAST) AND 
PANAMA.—Sailing-ships. 


115. Passages to Panama. 

From the Northward .—Bound to Panama from the 
northward try and make the Isla Jicarita, which lies 
about 55 miles westward of Punta Mariato, and 
from this endeavour to keep under the land as far as 
Cabo Mala. If unable to do this, stand across for the 
opposite coast of the continent, when the current 
will be found favourable. In getting eastward of 
Cabo Mala the safest plan is to shape a course for 
Isla Galera, and to use the eastern passage. At the 
same time, if tempted up the gulf by a fair wind, 
endeavour to get on the western side of the Archi- 
pielago de las Perlas, where anchorage and less 
current will be found should the wind fail. 


From the Southward .—After crossing the equator 
steer for Isla Galera ( Lat. 8° 30' N., Long. 79° 00 W.), 
at the same time taking care, especially in the dry 
season, to stand inshore with the first northerly winds. 
By so doing, vessels will most probably have the 
current in their favour along the coast, whereas by 
keeping in the centre, or on the western side ot tn 
gulf, a strong southerly set will be experienced. 

After making Galera and clearing the Banco San 
Jose, the navigation between the Archipielago 
las Perlas and the mainland is clear and easy, , w . 
the advantage of being able to anchor, shorn , 
wind fall and the tide be against the vessel. As 
this passage should be taken, but with a 8 

southerly wind the navigator is tempted to r v 

the bay, in which case he should keep towar 
western side of the Archipielago de las Penas* 
anchorage and less current will be found sh 
wind fail, an event always to be expected 
regions. 

116. Colombia coast and Panama bay. Winds a 
weather, and currents. Guas- 

Winds and weather. —Northward of, P uata . ra | ns 
cama, the winds become more variable 
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jail *— 

pnt and the following account by Dampier 
® ore ff as good as can be givenIt is a very 
is perhaps abun dantly all the year. There 

#et f’ufeir days, for there is little difference in 
are but tew » between the wet and the dry; 

season which should be dry the rains are 
ooly frcnuent and more moderate than in the wet 
less q fnr then it pours as out of a sieve. This 
f A weather is found as far as Cabo Corrientes 
h» d “ S N Long. 77° 33' W.\ the prevailing wind 
(£f omith-west but north-east winds are not 
W imon Offshore in this zone, between the 
““ iwHf 2° and 5° N., the winds are equally 
faffing, especially during the months of March, 
April and May. 

Between Cabo Corrientes and Panama, the pre- 
vailL winds are from the northward and westward, 
? freauent squalls and wet weather from the 
soSh-west between the months of June and October. 

Currents.—Within 60 miles of the coast there is a 
constant current to the northward. After passing 
Cabo Mala it meets the Mexican current from the 
west-north-westward, and thus causes the numerous 
ripplings and short uneasy sea so often met with at 
the entrance of the Gulf of California. This troubled 
water will be found more or less to the southward, 
according to the strength of the contending streams. 

117. Passages from Panama. 

(a) Passage out of Panama bay.—General notes.— - 
Bound in any direction from Panama, the cruel 
difficulty is the passage out of Panama bay, for light 
and baffling winds or calms are met with there at all 
| seasons. 

Between October and April, the prevailing wind 
in the gulf is from the northward; for the remainder 
1 of the year the wind hangs more to the westward, 
and land and sea breezes are felt, varied by calms 
and occasional squalls from the south-westward. 
Northward of lat. 5° N., between the 80th and 100th 
meridians W., is a region of calms and light winds, 
varied by squalls of wind and rain; but southward 
of lat. 5° N., westward of the meridian of 80 W., 
between the mainland and Archipielago de Colon 
(Mas Galapagos), the wind is between south and 
west all the year round and except between the 
months of February and June, is fairly strong. 
Whether bound north or south from Panama push 
to the southward and gain the South-East Trade , 
by so doing the doldrums and vexatious winds will 
hot only be avoided, but there will be the additional 
Vantage of salubrious weather, with the sea at a 
temperature of 75° instead of 83° Fahr. 

(b) To ports of Central America. —The passage to 
Ports along the coast of Central America is slow 
■too troublesome to sailing vessels; advantage mus 
f token of every shift of wind to get to the north¬ 
westward. The currents will be with the ship as tar 
^.tbe Golfo de Fonseca, when the Mexican stream 
5 b e fairly met, and if bound to Acapulco or 
the passage may be better made by stand- 
n B off f r o m the coast, after reaching Fonseca {Lat. 

>54 ' N -> Long. 87° 42' W.). 

, caution. “ Northers ” in Gulf of Tehuantepec.- 
L 0 n ne , of these gales should be met, and sail can be 
^ed, it is advisable to ease the sheets off and run 
to the westward, without seeking to 

lim*. _i *• , * tu/n Of IOUi 


nort , . t0 the westward, without seeking to ms 
days’ 1 !, 8 ’ ‘ f obli S ed to heave-to, from two or fo 
2, heav 7 weather may be expected, with a jug 
5 •». a clear sky overhead, and a dense red haze 
theV he horizon. It is said that if the summits 

s L Sler , ra Chimalapa are hidden about sunset by a 

ot° loured vapour, a “ Norther ” will blow he 
day; and if similar mists are seen on Je 
win ? horizon at sunset, a south-south-westerly 
blow the next day. 

the L Ge i” eray remarks on passages from Panama o 
ut hward. — See also (a) above. 


These passages are all slow and difficult for a 
sailing vessel, on account of the contrary coastal 
current, running to the northward throughout' the 
year and the equally contrary light, but persis¬ 
tently southerly winds. 

The general opinion appears to be that, if bound 
for ports along the coast southward as far as Callao, 
it is better to beat down the coast; but if bound to 
ports such as Mollendo, Iquiquie, Antofagasta, etc. 
it is better to make an offing into the trade winds, 
reach the coast by the westerlies southward of lat., 
30° S., and the run northward with a fair wind and 
current to the desired destination. 

CHINA. Navigation along the coast. 

118. Steamships.—For a summary of the passage 
along this coast see Route 691 (a), (b) and (c), and 
Navigational Notes following (b). Full _ details 
regarding navigation will be found in China Sea 
Pilot, Vol. III. 

Southward bound the general direction in Route 
691 (taken in reverse) apply as regards the passage 
along the China coast. 

The following two cautions, being useful to vessels 
making the coast from the eastward are re-pnnted 
here. 

Cautions—C are is necessary when navigating on 
this coast, as the tidal streams are very strong in 
places, especially in the vicinity of the Lamock 
islands, Amoy, Ockseu islands, Tung yung, the Tai 
chow lieh tao (Tai chau islands), the Chusan archi¬ 
pelago and the Yangtze kiang approach. At all 
times during the north-east monsoon the weather is 
uncertain, and strong breezes set in without any 
warning, sometimes lasting two or free days or even 
more. Fog is experienced in the early part of the year. 

Several vessels have stranded on outlying islands 
on the coast of China between Fokai point and the 
entrance to the Yangtze kiang, and generally the 
stranding would not have occurred if the vessel had 
been kept a proper depth of water; attention is 
therefore called to the necessity of constantly sound- 
n? in thick or misty weather. Many lighthouses 
of the islands are at a considerable height above the 
sea^and often the upper parts of the^islands_and the 

sounding until tie position .» 

ascertained. 

routes.— 

Northward bound.— Route 1,320. 

Southward bound.— Route 1,325. 

China Sea. 

Principal routes through the China sea. 

i Tnwards the centre of the 
General remarks. T ar ^ ^ there is a con _ 
southern portion of e Chi ^ dangerous ground, 
siderable area f ^ered^with cor al reefs and banks, 
known to be e ? cu ™ id d jhis area is described in 
Which Should be avoffied This.a ^ ^ rf 

K 

Palawan passage. 

)20 . The Main 

? 0 th u S;trrb«a , «rPul.u A- - Anantba 
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islands, eastward of Pulau Sapatu, and thence between 
Macclesfield bank and the Paracel group to Hong 
Kong, and other ports to northward. 

121. The Eastern route (North-East Monsoon- 
Alternative route).—The route taken by many full- 
powered steamers in the North-East Monsoon, and 
recommended for vessels of moderate power, is, 
after passing westward of the Anamba islands, to 
steer about 30 miles westward of the Prince of Wales 
bank and North Danger reef, and thence about the 
same distance eastward of Macclesfield bank. The 
current is decidedly favourable in this track, from 
about lat. 10° N., except possibly when the monsoon 
is unusually strong. 

122. The Palawan passage (Low-powered vessels). 

caution. —Mariners are warned that a strong N.W. 

set is experienced in the southern part of the Palawan 
passage westward and north-westward of Balabac 
and North Balabac strait during the height of the 
N.E. Monsoon. See General remarks on currents in 
China Sea Pilot, Vol. II. 

After leaving Singapore, steer to pass about 5 miles 
northward of the light on Subi kechil, carefully 
allowing for the current; then steer to make good a 
077° course for a distance of about 230 miles, whence 
the course is clear up to the entrance of the Palawan 
passage, passing between the South Luconia shoals 
and Tanjong Baram, and keeping as close as cir¬ 
cumstances may make convenient to the Borneo 
coast, until abreast of that point. Thence a course 
should be shaped to keep seaward of the 100 fathoms 
(182 m 9) edge of the bank fronting Palawan, to Balabac 
island; thence midway between the Royal Captain 
shoal and the edge of the bank; this portion, about 
28 miles in width, is the narrowest and most dan¬ 
gerous part of the channel. 

An alternative route is as follows:—On leaving 
Singapore, pass southward of Kayu Ara, the southern¬ 
most of the Pengibu islands, then steer to sight the 
light on St. Petrus, carefully allowing for the current, 
and afterwards steer for Api passage, keeping towards 
Merundung rather than Tanjong Api. Having 
passed Merundung and Tanjong Datu, proceed as 
above. 

If the wind be well to the southward, and the 
weather clear, Balabac island may be approached 
sufficiently near, in order to obtain a good observation 
of the land, but caution is necessary not to go within 
12 miles of it, as soundings of 26 and 20 fathoms 
(47 m 6 to 36 m 6) extend to that distance off, in a 
westerly direction from the peak, having shoal patches 
immediately inside them. 

If the wind be to the westward, with thick cloudy 
weather, Balabac island should not be approached 
nearer than 30 miles, as westerly winds usually force 
a strong easterly current through the passages. Off 
the south-west end of Palawan, it is not unusual, 
particularly in squalls, for the wind to veer to W.N.W., 
and sometimes N.W., blowing with violence and 
placing the vessel on a lee shore with respect to the 
shoals inside the edge of the bank. This weather 
generally prevails off the south-west end of Palawan, 
about September and October, rendering it uncertain 
and difficult to make the narrowest part of the 
channel, owing to the land being obscured, especially 
if the position of the vessel has not been checked by 
observations. Under these circumstances, it is advis¬ 
able to proceed with caution, regulating the speed of 
the vessel so as to pass The Royal Captain shoal 
during daylight. 

If uncertain of the vessel’s position, endeavour to 
get soundings on the edge of the bank north-westward 
of Balabac island, the safest part to approach for 
this purpose being about the elbow, on the parallel 
of 8° 30' N., or immediately to the southward of if 
for it is believed that the edge of the portion of the 


bank with Balabac peak bearing from 120° to 160°, 
comprising a distance of 25 miles, is free from danger. 
If the peak be obscured the same bearings of the body 
of the island will answer. 

Experience shows, however, that in the thickest 
weather the land is seldom totally obscured for any 
length of time, but generally presents a well-defined 
outline between the squalls. 

Having obtained soundings (which will be about 
90 fathoms (164 m 6), if close to the edge of the bank, 
and from 45 to 55 fathoms (82 m 3 to 100 m 6), sand, 
if inside), haul off to the north-westward, to give the 
edge a berth of about 10 miles and then steer a mid¬ 
channel course. 

Having passed Bombay shoal, steer a course parallel 
with the edge of the bank, preserving a distance of 
8 to 12 miles from it, and 27 to 30 miles from the land, 
or nearer, if convenient, and the peaks on Palawan 
are sufficiently distinct to get good cross bearings. 

It is, however, not desirable to get too close, as the 
edge of the bank, in about the parallels of 9° 30' 
and 10° N., is not uniform in its outline, and several 
rocky parches lie within a mile, and in some places 
only 3 cables from the edge. 

The course is slightly more northerly when abreast 
Ulugan bay, where the bank extends 28 miles from 
the shore. 

Proceeding northward from the Palawan passage, 
it is customary to steer along the west coast of Luzon 
to Cape Bolinao, lat. 16° 22' N., and thence direct 
to Hong Kong, passing to leeward of Pratas island 
and reef. See Note and Caution No. 126. 

123. Sailing-ships. —For directions for these vessels 
see Routes 1,302, 1,303 and 1,304. 

124. Formosa, West coast.— Shoals. —Almost the 
entire west coast of Formosa is extending seaward 
and new shoals are continually arising; this is 
especially the case between Anpin ko and Jaian ko. 
When navigating along this coast, therefore, give it 
a wide berth, bearing in mind that there is always a 
current setting inshore. 

125. Formosa strait.— Sailing-ships crossing. —The 
crossing of the atrait is attended with considerable 
trouble at all times of the year, on account of the 
strong, variable, and sometimes opposite currents 
setting across the track. This is particularly notice¬ 
able at the change of monsoons. In the southern 
and western part of the strait, a strong drift current 
setting to leeward (in both monsoons) must be 
allowed for. See China Sea Pilot, Vol. III. 

126. Pratas reef (Lat. 20° 42' N., Long. 116° 43' E.). 
—This reef lying in the route between Hong Kong 
and Manila is a serious danger, especially in the 
North-East Monsoon, when strong gales and thick 
clouds are sometimes prevalent for weeks together. 

Directions. —During the strength of the monsoons, 
vessels should always endeavour to pass to leeward 
of Pratas reef, on account of the invariable set of the 
current to leeward; soundings give no warning of a 
vessel’s approach to it, and the weather is frequently 
thick and hazy in this vicinity. The safest quarter from 
which to make the reef is the western, as the island 
is on this side and the currents set in a north-east or 
south-west direction, according to the prevailing 
monsoon; approaching the reef a vessel should be 
conned from aloft, as with the sun in a favourable 
position the bottom can be seen in a depth of 10 
fathoms (18 m 3). The island is visible 12 miles in 
clear weather, but seldom more than 5 miles during 
the North-East Monsoon haze. 

Tide rips. —At distances of from 20 to 50 miles 
north-westward to north-eastward, through north, 
of Pratas reef, during the times of various searches 
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being made for reported shoals, the currents in the 
neighbourhood were found to be exceptionally strong, 
an d tide rips were frequently observed, which 
occasionally appeared like breakers. 

Anchorages— Although Pratas reef is steep-to in 
most parts, there are several spots where, in case of 
necessity, a vessel might find anchorage outside the 
breakers; particularly on the west side, abreast the 
middle of the north and south channels over the 
sunken part of the reef, and at the distance of about 
2 and 2\ miles, respectively on either side of the 
island. At each of these spots there is good anchorage 
in the North-East Monsoon, in 20 to 10 fathoms 
(36 m 6 to 18 m 3), but the position abreast the south 
channel is considered the better of the two, the 
sunken reef at this part being deeper and the bottom 
more even than in the channel north of the island. 
There is anchorage in about 20 fathoms (36 m 6), corai 
and clay, at about one mile westward of the west 
end of the island. A vessel of light draught might 
even anchor in safety on the reef in the middle of the 
south channel entrance, in 3£ fathoms (6 m 4) at low 
water, or cross it and take up a berth inside the 
lagoon in 10 fathoms (18 m 3) fine sand. 


127. Socotra rock (Lat. 32° 07' N., Long. 125° 11' 
E.).— This rock is a coral patch over volcanic rock, 
which extends about a quarter of a mile north-east 
and south-west, and is about 60 yards wide, with a 
depth of probably less than 3 fathoms (5 m 5) water. 
There are depths of 27 to 30 fathoms (49“4 to 54 m 9) 
a quarter of a mile around the patch, excepting 
south-westward, where a rocky ledge, with a least 
depth of 17 fathoms (31 m l) extends half a mile. The 
rock is very steep on its southern and eastern sides. 

The tidal streams set strongly over the patch, on 
wnicn there are overfalls and tide-rips; the sea 
sometimes breaks on the rock. Possibly, with a 
avourable light, the greenish colour of the water 
slrVdi r ° C ' C b e seen, but only from a very 


depth of 11 fathoms (20 m l) obtained by s.s. Le 
fart!*’ le i 74 mdes > 193° true, and a depth of 17 
2fi °m 1S obtained by H.M.S. Alacrity, lies 

a ™ es > 151°, true, from Socotra rock. Soundings 
scanty m the vicinity of these shoals. 


EASTERN archipelago. See Note and 
Uutlon 72 and 73 on page 354. 


JAPAN 

East coast.— Gales. — Fogs. — Ice. — Currents. 
east coast of Japan is fully exposed 
ward n° n £ 6 a l es and heavy weather from the east- 
harhn,f revalent in spring, and the only available 
%ak(Tlc- are t * 1 ° Se between Ishi-no-maki ko and 


pan of th F °I S are i n fr e< T uent over the north-western 
reduces - Vocean in winter, but snow often 
f 0gs Vlsi °ility and impedes navigation. In summer 
north p e t muc b more frequent, especially off the 
HokkaiH- ern ’ eastern and south-eastern coasts of 
July o 0; T the y are at their maximum in June and 
Pilot v„f t pan Pilot > Vols. I. and II., China Sea 
East’enact' ;. and HE. South and East coast of Korea, 
Bering c St °* Siberia, and Sea of Okhotsk Pilot, and 
be fou n ^ ea and Str ait Pilot, in which full details will 


hn've See rei narks in Chapter I. of Section B., 
of the 7 j 0n . P a 8 e 125 and the appropriate volume 
Cur m ‘ ralty Sailing Directions, 
to be^ i- r'^^ ose bound to Yokohama are liable 
s hio, K ut r°m their supposed position by the Kuro 
a Ey about e 10 fathom (18 m 3) contour line is gener- 
S?°rd wa °. nc mile off, and continual sounding may 
during ,u rniri 8’ as also the temperature of the sea. 
o«avy k. nc . su mmer months a swell usually causes 
ercakers on this coast. 


west bound, is as follows. 

Entering Naikai through Kii suidd, pass into 
Osaka wan or Izumi nada, through Tomo-ga-shima 
suido and thence northward to Akashi seto. Having 
Kw d u hr ° Ugh , Akashl seto, keep northward of 
Kami shima and all the islands of Ieshima (lye 
shima) gunto and then steer to the south-westward 
to pass northward of Shodo shima; after which 
Bisanseto may be entered by one of the following 
routes:— 6 


(a) Pass either side of Dango se (Lat. 34° 31' N., 
Long. 134° 05' E.), and then turn southward through 
Ishima suido, between I shima on the west and Te 
shima on the east, into Bisan seto. 

(b) Pass northward of Dango se and I shima; 
between Tsubone shima and Kyo-no-joro (Kionody- 
oro) shima, and then westward into Katsura s him a 
suidd, which leads southward into the northern part 
of Bisan seto. 


Having entered Bisan seto from (a) or (b), continue 
westward to pass southward of Mitsugo (Kami- 
futaomote) shima and of Oki-no su, and then on 
either side of Takami shima, and southward of Mu 
shima in Bingo nada. 

Steer across Bingo nada to enter Mekari seto, 
passing northward of Hyakkan shima (Lat. 34° 18' N., 
Long. 133° 16' El). Follow the pecked line shown 
on the charts through Mekari seto, Aogi seto, Mihara 
seto and Oge seto into Aki (Misima) nada. Pass 
south-westward through Aki nada to enter Iyo nada 
through Tsurushima suidd in summer, or through 
Kudako suidd or Nuwashima suidd in winter. 

Follow the northern track on the charts passing 
northward of Sengai se (Lat. 33° 49' N., Long. 
132° 22' E.), and through Heigun suido; thence 
having passed Amata shima, turn north-westward 
to enter Suo nada through Hanaguri seto. Keep 
along the northern side of Suo nada, passing south¬ 
ward of Omo se and Motoyama-no su light, about 
3 miles southward of Ube misaki; thence pass out 
of Naikai through Shimonoseki kaikyo. 

caution. Sailing vessels should anchor at night 
when navigating in Naikai. 

Vessels in tow .—These vessels, sometimes as many 
as ten in number and forming a tow of as much as 
440 yds. (402 m 3) in length, may be met in the Naikai. 
For details of the route followed by these tows, see 
Japan Pilot, Vol. II. 


130. Tsugaru kaikyo and Hakodate.— Sailing-ship 
directions. 

(1) From the eastward —Approaching the strait 
from the eastward the adverse current will be avoided 
by keeping near the shore, giving One and the dangers 
off Oma saki a berth. 

Make Shiriya saki (Lat. 41° 26' N., Long. 141° 27' 
E.), bearing about 310°, and pass it at a distance of 
not less than 2\ miles; when northward of it, keep 
towards the southern shore to avoid the current and 
to be in a position to anchor should it be calm. By 
keeping towards this shore, a vessel may possible be 
drifted for a considerable distance by the west-going 
stream, while the north-east current is running 
strongly in mid-channel of the strait. 

Wait at anchor south-eastward of Oma saki for a 
favourable opportunity to cross the strait, and as the 
winds during summer are generally light from the 
south-westward for a considerable period, freshening 
a little when the west-going stream makes, this is the 
proper time to weigh. See also Note (2) below. 
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If proceeding direct for Hakodate from the eastern 
entrance to Tsugaru kaikyo, proceed as follows. 

After passing 5 miles off Shiriya saki, steer for 
Fcfn tYe P sanl misaki, so as to take advantage of the 
5ff SS sSam .long the south coast o 
Hokkaido, remembering that the nort ^ east sh c ^ r k r ^ 
is sometimes found close inshore near Shiokubi 

m (2) From Hakodate to the westward .—Proceeding 
from Hakodate to the westward, against south¬ 
westerly winds, keep near the shore when northward 
of Yagoshi misaki, and if unable to round d, anchor 
with a kedge about 2 miles north-eastward of it, 
weighing again when the next west-going stream 
makes. 

With a light wind a sailing vessel might not clear 
the strait in one tide, in which case it would be better 
to wait a tide at anchor, to the eastward of Shirakami 
saki, and take the whole of the following tide to get 
sufficiently to the westward, rather than run any risk 
of being swept back through the strait by the current. 

(3) Tsugaru kaikyo from the westward— Approach¬ 
ing the strait from the south-westward during foggy 
weather, guard against being carried by the current 
to the northward past the entrance; should the 
weather be clear when nearing Nyudo saki, it might 
be as well to sight it. 


In the event of thick weather coming on, when 
nearing this cape, good though open anchorage in a 
sandy bottom will be found to the southward of it; 
but to the northward the bottom is rocky though 
anchorage is still possible. 

Currents.—Tidal streams. — Ice.—See Japan Pilot, 


Vol. I. 

caution. Sailing vessels, passing through the 
strait, particularly to the westward, should be pro¬ 
vided with a good kedge and 150 fathoms (or about 
275 metres) of hawser, ready for immediate use, 
and keep the shore close aboard. 


coast around Ka Lae, where it also loses its force 38 ' 

On the west coast of Hawaii the sea breeze sets ' 
about 0900 hours and continues until after sundowlf 
when the land breeze springs up. n > 

Sailing vessels from the westward bound to non 
on the windward or south-eastern side of Hawaf 
should pass close to Upolu point and keep near the 
coast, as the wind is generally much lighter than 
offshore. Those from the westward, bound to ports 
on the eastern side of Hawaii should keep well to 
the northward until clear of Alenuihaha channel 

Current— On account of the current, which nearlv 
always sets to the northward along the west coast of 
Hawaii, it is advisable for sailing vessels to make the 
land to the southward of their port, as during calms 
and light airs a vessel is liable to drift to the north¬ 
ward. 


Navigational notes. —Alenuihaha channel, which 
separates Hawaii from Maui and Kahoolawe’ islands 
is 26 miles wide and clear of dangers. During the 
North-East Trade, the wind frequently blows through 
the channel with great strength, and there is also a 
strong current setting westward; but during calms, 
which frequently follow, there is at times an easterly 
set of about one knot which, during kona winds, may 
increase to 2 or 3 knots. 


Vessels from any of the western ports of Hawaii 
are therefore recommended to keep close in under 
the lee of the island until reaching Upolu point, 
when they will be enabled to fetch across to the 
Alalakeiki channel on the western side of Maui. 
Those from the northward, bound to Hilo, will 
probably find it impossible to weather Upolu point 
from the western side of Maui, but on getting under 
the lee of Hawaii the trade wind fails until reaching 
the southern point of the island, when they will have 
to beat against wind and current along the south¬ 
eastern coast. 


131. KOREA—Current.—Fog. 

Current. —Off the south-west coast of Korea, the 
current, though not usually of great strength, is very 
variable, being largely dependent on the wind, and 
sometimes attains a rate of from 30 to 50 miles a day. 
The tidal streams must also be considered, as they 
are rapid. 

Fog. —Fog frequently occurs on the west coast of 
Korea from March to July, and on the south coast 
from April to August. 

132. NEW ZEALAND.—Fog.—Fog is rare, ex¬ 
cepting at the south end of New Zealand. In the Bay 
of Islands, and in Hokianga, there is sometimes a 
morning fog in September, October and November 
which generally clears at lOh. a.m. Dense fog occurs 
occasionally in winter. In the Bay of Plenty fog has 
continued for three days in October, but this duration 
is very unusual. At the southern part of South island 
and in Foveaux strait, in autumn and winter, with a 
high barometer and light easterly winds, fog is not 
uncommon. See New Zealand Pilot for further 


PACIFIC OCEAN, ISLANDS IN THE 
* 3 . 3 - Jriendly islands.— Dangers.— Dangers, ( 
possible dangers, have been reported in recent yea 
? th ® area to .* e southward and south-eastward < 
the Friend y islands. Care must be exercised 
navigating in the vicinity. cxerciseo i 


PACIFIC OCEAN 

135. (a) General remarks.—There are very large 
areas of the Pacific ocean which are still unsurveyed, 
or very imperfectly surveyed. In many areas no 
sounding at all has been recorded. 

The presence of a single sounding on the chart can 
only prove the non-existence of a shoal or reef within 
a very limited area, an approximation of which is 
as follows:— 

No shoal is likely to exist within a radius of 7 miles 
of a sounding of 2,000 fathoms (3,657 m 6); within 
3| miles of a sounding of 1,500 fathoms (2,743 m 2); 
or within 2 miles of a sounding of 1,000 fathoms 
(l,828 m 8). In 500 fathoms (914 m 4) a danger may 
exist within a half or a quarter of a mile or less, such 
is the precipitous rise of a coral reef or a vigia (see 
below) from the ocean bed. 

Many reefs, shoals, or discoloured water were 
reported in the years 1943 to 1945 when many more 
vessels were navigating in the Pacific ocean, often on 
the usual routes. 

The routes laid down in this book are those con¬ 
sidered most likely to lead clear of dangers, but 
owing to the imperfect surveys (see above), the only 
safeguard is a good look out. In the interests ot a 
vessels it cannot be stressed too strongly that 
sounding should be obtained (from a boat if possime; 
over any suspected danger. 


134. Hawaiian islands. 

General remarks on winds, currents and sailino 
passages around the Hawaiian islands. g 

diride S'SnT 1 ? 6 e t St ? ly trade winds se em to 


(b) Coral islands and reefs 

Definitions .—Most of the islands and reefs descri e 
in thus volume are coral structures of the iolio e 
well-defined types:— . 

Atoll.— An atoll comprises one or m ? TC 
islands, of little elevation, situated on a stop 
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part Ifl- 

, surr ounding a central lagoon. The islands 
°| Archip el des Tuamotu are nearly all of this 

these atolls have passages through the 
• M of coral reef of sufficient depth to admit the 
nng ae of ships to secure and sheltered anchorage 
P as i a ? enclosed lagoon; but in some, the passages 
’admit only boats, while in others the ring is without 
aB opening. 

Aigiion .—An atollon is a small atoll on the margin 

of a large one. 

Barrier reef—A barrier reef may front a coastline, 
nr encircle an island or group of islands, leaving a 
rfeen channel between it and the shore. The Great 
Barrier reef of Australia, which extends for about 
1000 miles in a north-westerly direction, at a distance 
of from 12 to 140 miles from the Queensland coast, 
is an example of the former, and the Barrier reef 
surrounding Tahiti, the principal island of lies de la 
Societe, is an example of the latter. These barrier 
reefs form natural breakwaters, with passages through 
them which lead into good harbours; these passages 
are generally opposite a valley in the land sheltered 
by the reef. Tidal streams and currents are generally 
strong and uncertain in these barrier openings. 

Fringing reef—A fringing reef is a coral reef 
extending from the shore, seldom for a long distance, 
having little depths of water over it, and no ship 
passage between it and the land. As the seaward 
edge of these reefs is generally the highest part, the 
tide is more or less impounded on some of them, 
and forms a narrow passage between the edge of the 
reef and the shore which can usually be navigated 
by canoes or boats. A coastline with a fringing reef 
is also frequently fronted by a barrier reef, with a 
deep passage between them. 

Vigias .—A vigia is a reported shoal, the existence 
or exact locality of which is doubtful. 

In no part of the world are there so many dan¬ 
gerous coral reefs and low islets, rising abruptly from 
great depths, as in the Pacific ocean. In addition, a 
vast number of vigias have from time to time been 
reported, and though many have been disproved ot 
late years by laborious research, many others are 
still indicated on the charts, and until their existence 
has been disproved, they must remain a source ot 
anxiety and perplexity to the navigator. 

Numerous reports of vigias are from the captains 
of whaling ships, among whom it is a common 
saying “ that they do not care where their ship is so 
long as there are plenty of whales in sight. bucn 
doubtful navigation, and strong currents, account 
for a large proportion of vigias that encumber or 
have encumbered the charts of the Pacific ocean, 
and those who may observe the appearance o 
hanger are most earnestly urged to obtain soundings, 
from a boat if possible. 

The semblance of submerged dangers is some ^™?® 
wused by reflection from the clouds, by volcan o 
disturbance, by shoals of fish, and by mameam 1 - 
culae, all of which often resemble reefs and breakers 
so closely as to deceive the most experienced. A lew 
examples of such cases are given at the beginning 
Chapter II. of Section B., Part IV. 

Doubtless many tide-rips and shoals of fish are 
reported as “ breaking reefs.” On every occasion 
°[ s uch things being observed, a sounding should be 
obtained so as to avoid the necessity of a subsequent 
search for a danger which may have no existence. 

i c ) Currents among the islands.-Particular and 
constant attention must be paid to the current when 
“avigating amongst the groups; f° r , when near the 
Sfnds, it i s sometimes deflected and alway , s n ^ C that 
ated. Again, most of the islands are so low that 

is often impossible to see them at night, an P 


may be driven on the encircling reefs without any 
warning from sounding, the reefs having, in general, 
very deep water close to. 


(d) Currents in barrier reef and atoll openings.— 

The streams in these passages are generally very 
strong, and cannot be calculated upon to turn with 
high and low water. Where a barrier reef is near 
the shore a heavy swell will throw so much water over 
the reef as to cause a constant set out of the opening, 
and at times across the fairway; a knowledge of these 
facts should be borne in mind when navigating such 
localities; an instance of this latter is very marked 
at Papeete, in Tahiti; also at Passe de Taapuna in 
the same island; again at Mururoa; and at many 
other places too numerous to mention. 

(e) Navigation among coral reefs.—As successful 
navigation through or among coral reefs is often 
dependent upon the eye, the conditions under which 
these can be most easily seen are important. Reefs 
are always more plainly visible from the masthead 
than from the deck or bridge, and when the sun is 
high rather than when it is low, also with the sun 
behind the observer rather than facing him. If the 
sea is glassy calm, it is extremely difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish a reef. 

The best conditions, therefore, are with the sun 
high and behind the observer, and the sea ruffled by 
a light breeze. Reefs with a depth of about 3 feet 
(0 m 9) over them then appear to be light-brownish in 
colour, and those with one fathom (l m 8) or more, 
appear to be clear green, deepening to a darker green 
as the depth increases, and finally to a deep blue when 
out of soundings. 

Under favourable conditions, a shoal with a depth 
of 3 or 4 fathoms (5 m 5 or 7 m 3) over it can be seen 
from aloft at a considerable distance, but where, 
and in proportion as, the depths increase beyond this, 
the bottom will only be seen when nearly over it. 

The use of polarised or polaroid glass spectacles 
is strongly recommended, as they make reefs and 
shoals stand out much more clearly; with them, such 
dangers can be seen under conditions when they are 
invisible to the naked eye. 


136. Sailing-ships navigating between the islands. 

Within the region of the Trade winds, there is no 
difficulty in travelling from east to west, the winds 
being fair. 

From west to east for short distances a vessel may 
beat but for long distances, as for instance from 
Fiji to Tahiti, or from Tahiti to Pitcairn island, a 
vessel should stand southward through the Trade 
winds into the westerly winds; then run down her 
easting and re-enter the Trade winds in about the 
meridian of the island to which bound 

137 PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. A description and 
directions for sailing-ship in the channels and seas 
among and bordering the Phihppineuslands, will be 
found in Chapter II. of Section C., Part II. 

138 Elotsam.-Caution.-In navigating the watere 
of the Philippines during the rainy season a sharp 
look-out must be kept for flotsam. Trees of immense 
rize^fflbe frequency met afloat J 

K™ adrifi still upright and resembling an 
island. 

SOUTH AMERICA WEST COAST 
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Section D. 


NAVIGATIONAL NOTES AND CAUTIONS 


SOUTHERN OCEAN. — Sailing - ship passages 
around the world.—See Note and Caution 34. 

UNITED STATES WEST COAST 

Passages along the coast.—Steamships. 

139. Southward bound—Keep within 15 miles of 
the coast, in order to avoid the heavy seas felt farther 
out. A south going current will be experienced 
throughout the whole distance to the entrance of 
Panama bay; but after passing Cape Blanco ( Lat. 
42° 52' N.) the Davidson current, north-going, will 
be felt within 10 miles of the coast. 

140. Northward bound— Along the Californian 
coast and to the northward, steamers should follow 
the coast from point to point, as nearly as possible, 
always within 15 miles of the land. By this means 
the strong north-west wind will frequently be avoided, 
as calms will often be found close in with the shore 
when there is a wind to seaward. The north-going 
Davidson current will be felt, also, within 10 miles 
of the coast, as far north as Cape Blanco. 


141. San Francisco approach.—The Farallones_ 

Off San Francisco in clear weather, vessels may pass 
midway between South and Middle Farallones in 
18 fathoms (32”9), or midway between Middle and 
North Farallones, in 36 fathoms (65 m 8), but the more 
prudent course is to keep to the southward of South 
Farallon. 

At night and in thick weather vessels should always 
go to southward of South Farallon. 

Fog —The Farallones are frequently enveloped in 
fog, and therefore in approaching them in such 
weather the utmost care and vigilance must be 
observed, the more especially as the peculiarities of 
the ocean currents in the vicinity have not been 
determined. 

142. Cape Mendocino ( Lat. 40° 26' N., Long. 124° 
24' w.). — Fogs. —Fogs form about Cape Mendocino 
and bank against it densely. Sometimes a vessel will 
carry clear weather from Juan de Fuca strait to the 
cape and then encounter fogs that reach to San 
Francisco. 

See also Routes 740 and 741. 


PUBLICATIONS 
of the 

HYDROGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT 


A complete list of the Sailing Directions, Charts and other works 
published by the Hydrographic Department of the Admiralty, together 
with a list of Agents for their sale, is contained in the “ Catalogue of 
Admiralty Charts and other Hydrographic publications,” published 
annually. 

The list of Agents, referred to above, and from whom this catalogue 
can be obtained, is also promulgated in Admiralty Notice to Mariners 
No. 2 of each year. 
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Compiled in the 

Naval Meteorological Branch 


EXPLANATORY NOTES : GENERAL. The information incorporated 
in this chart deals with average, not actual, conditions and this is therefore a 
Climatic, and not a Weather Chart. 

With the exception of the ice-limits, which do not reach their “peak” 
until April, the chart represents the characteristic state of affairs at about 
the height of the northern winter and southern summer. 

For detailed information about any particular part of the world, reference 
should be made to the appropriate Weather Handbooks, Climatic and 
Current Atlases, Admiralty Pilots and Ice Charts. 


PRESSURE. Pressure, like wind, is a variable quantity. On any given day 
in January the actual pressures recorded and the arrange- 
ment of the lines of equal pressure (= isobars) may be quite 
different from those shown on this chart. This is especially 
likely to be the case with the “travelling Lows” (or depressions) which 
usually move from West to East across the temperate zone. The “Highs” 
(or anticyclones) are much less mobile and their day-to-day variations of 
pressure much smaller. This is the main reason why the Trades, for instance, 
are steadier in force and direction than the Westerlies of the North Atlantic. 


Small corrections-194:8-1956 1949-HH]-1961 -EH) 


WINDS. The arrows give a general picture of the prevailing winds over 
the oceans. Where these winds are unusually steady, as in 
the Trades, the arrows have been strengthened: in such 
jt cases it can be assumed that the winds blow in the direction 
indicated on more than 2/3rds of all occasions. Where the arrows are 
broken or omitted altogether, as in the heart of the High and Low pressure 
areas, there the winds are variable. 


// 


GALE FREQUENCY. Gales and low pressures usually go together: 

-— this is the main reason why they are mostly confined to the 

_extra-tropical depresssion zones of the world. Winds of 

_ force 7 or more occur on more than 10 days a month in the 

darker-tinted areas. Such winds occur on 5 - 10 days a month in the 
lighter-tinted areas. 

SWELL. No attempt has been made to show the distribution of swell, but 
it can be inferred broadly from information on the chart. Low or moderate 
swell is liable to occur to leeward of all the main wind belts: there is, for 
instance, a persistent short and low—at times moderate—swell along the 
E. African coast during the N.E. monsoon. Heavy swell is generally only 
produced in the extra-tropical gale zones: however, in favourable circum¬ 
stances it penetrates up to 3,000 miles beyond the confines of these zones. 


These circumstances are most likely to arise in the rear of eastward-moving 
depressions where, in the Northern Hemisphere, the winds are N.W’ly 
and in the Southern Hemisphere, S.W’ly. From this it follows (i) that 
heavy swell is more likely to out-run the gale zones on their tropical, than 
on their poleward flanks, and (ii) that it is more likely to be experienced 
in the eastern than in the western side of the oceans. 

TROPICAL STORMS. In low latitudes gales are almost entirely confined to 
those areas frequented by tropical storms. In a normal year the number of 
such storms seldom exceeds two a month in any one area. In the S. Indian 
and Pacific Oceans the cyclone season usually lasts from December to April: 
in the South Atlantic and north of the equator there are generally no 
tropical storms at this season of the year. 

DOLDRUMS. Weather in the Doldrums is essentially changeable. Its 
(February) leading characteristics are light, variable winds, frequent 
• # # 9 # • calms alternating with squalls, heavy rains and thunderstorms 

(worse by night than by day). 

CURRENTS. Only the location and direction of the main ocean currents 
y are indicated. Except where the winds are generally light 
«... and/or variable, as in the vicinity of the Equatorial Counter 


Currents, there is close agreement between the direction of the current and 
that of the prevailing wind. A direct result of this is that, according to 
whether the wind blows from warmer to cooler latitudes, or vice versa, the 
surface water temperatures will be above, or below, the average for the 
latitude. Some idea of the relative warmth or coldness of the currents is 
given by the extent to which the sea isotherms in the vicinity of the current 
arrows bend polewards or equatorwards respectively: thus the Benguella 
Current is obviously cold, the Agulhas Current warm. 

SEA TEMPERATURE. Unlike pressure and winds, the day-to-day variation 
/ of sea temperature is very small: monthly changes of more 
80°L ^-^ than 2°—3° F. are unusual, and year-to-year departures from 
the mean monthly value are of the same low order. 

In the open ocean, and along leeward shores, sea and air temperatures 
agree fairly closely (within 2° or so); thus the January sea temperature off 
Scilly is approx. 48°—50° F. and the average air temperature for the same 
place 46° F. Along windward shores, especially in high latitudes, differences 
up to 20°—30° F. are not uncommon. Sometimes the air will be this much 
colder than the sea (e.g. in high latitudes in winter): at others (e.g. in sum¬ 
mer along the west coast of S. Africa) the sea will have the lower temperature. 


FOG. Sea fog is likely to form wherever warm air passes over cold water; it is most 
to be persistent where the sea isotherms lying athwart the track 
r ind blowing from warmer to colder waters are packed closely 
Areas in which sea fog may be encountered on at least 5 
days a month are indicated by a light stipple. 



ICE is about the most variable of all the elements depicted on this chart. The year-to- 
Outer limit of year fluctuations in the limit of pack-ice (or icebergs for that matter) 
pack-ice are often very considerable. For instance, in some seasons Jan Mayen 

(March-April) j remains almost completely ice-free: in others it cannot be approached 
by a ship not specially strengthened, until July. 

Iceberg zone Icebergs (formed by the “calving” of ice from continental ice-caps 

( ay) ^ a a an( j va || e y g| ac jers) are liable to be encountered beyond the pack-ice 
limits at all seasons of the year, but mostly in early summer. They melt fast once they 
have drifted into comparatively warm water, e.g. the Gulf Stream. 


RAINFALL. This is another uncertain quantity, and the amount falling in a particular 
Over 8" in Jan [ T January may bear little relation tothe averages shown above: especially is 
' 'this the case with areas lying near the lower limit of the 4" zone. 
Over the oceans the only habitually rainy areas are the Doldrums and 
the storm (depression) belts of middle and high latitudes. The Trades 


4" to 8" 
r to 4" 

Less than I" 


and N.E. Monsoon, blowing, it will be noticed, off arid lands, are practically rainless. 
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WORLD CLIMATIC CHART — SHEET 2. JULY 



EXPLANATORY NOTES : GENERAL. The information incorporated 
in this chart deals with average, not actual, conditions and this is therefore a 
Climatic, and not a Weather Chart. 

With the exception of the ice-limits, which do not reach their “peak” 
until September, the chart represents the characteristic state of affairs at 
about the height of the northern summer and southern winter. 

For detailed information about any particular part of the world, reference 
should be made to the appropriate Weather Handbooks, Climatic and 
Current Atlases, Admiralty Pilots and Ice Charts. 

PRESSURE. Pressure, like wind, is a variable quantity. On any given day 
in July the actual pressures recorded and the arrange- 

V ^ment of the lines of equal pressure (= isobars) may be quite 

different from those shown on this chart. This is especially 
likely to be the case with the “travelling Lows” (or depressions) which 
usually move from West to East across the temperate zone. The “Highs” 
(or anticyclones) are much less mobile and their day-to-day variations of 
pressure much smaller. This is the main reason why the Trades, for instance, 
are steadier in force and direction than the Westerlies of the North Atlantic. 


Small corrections -1948-/956 19494.6^21-1961-dIzl 


//. 


WINDS . The arrows give a general picture of the prevailing winds over 
/ the oceans. Where these winds are unusually steady, as in 

/ the Trades, the arrows have been strengthened: in such 

cases it can be assumed that the winds blow in the direction 
indicated on more than 2/3rds of all occasions. Where the arrows are 
broken or omitted altogether, as in the heart of the High and Low pressure 
areas, there the winds are variable. 

GALE FREQUENCY. Gales and low pressures usually go together: 


this is the main reason why they are mostly confined to the 
extra-tropical depresssion zones of the world. Winds of 
force 7 or more occur on more than 10 days a month in the 
darker-tinted areas. Such winds occur on 5 - 10 days a month in the 
lighter-tinted areas. 

SWELL. No attempt has been made to show the distribution of swell, but 
it can be inferred broadly from information on the chart. Low or moderate 
swell is liable to occur to leeward of all the main wind belts: there is, for 
instance, a persistent moderate—at times heavy—swell along the N.W. 
coast of India during the S.W. monsoon. Heavy swell is generally only 
produced in the extra-tropical gale zones: however, in favourable circum¬ 
stances it penetrates up to 3,000 miles beyond the confines of these zones. 


These circumstances are most likely to arise in the rear of eastward-moving 
depressions where, in the Northern Hemisphere, the winds are N.W’ly 
and in the Southern Hemisphere, S.W’ly. From this it follows (i) that 
heavy swell is more likely to out-run the gale zones on their tropical, than 
on their poleward flanks, and (ii) that it is more likely to be experienced 
in the eastern than in the western side of the oceans. 

TROPICAL STORMS. In low latitudes gales are almost entirely confined to 
those areas frequented by tropical storms. In a normal year the number of 
such storms seldom exceeds two a month in any one area. In the N. Indian 
and Pacific Oceans the cyclone season usually lasts from May to November: 
in the N. Atlantic from July to October. South of the equator there are 
no tropical storms at this (winter) season of the year. 

DOLDRUMS. Weather in the Doldrums is essentially changeable. Its 
(August) leading characteristics are light, variable winds, frequent 
•••••••• calms alternating with squalls, heavy rains and thunderstorms 

(worse by night than by day). In the Indian and W. Pacific Oceans the 
Doldrum belt disappears from June to September. 

CURRENTS. Only the location and direction of the main ocean currents 
are indicated. Except where the winds are generally light 
•. and/or variable, as in the vicinity of the Equatorial Counter 


Currents, there is close agreement between the direction of the current and 
that of the prevailing wind. A direct result of this is that, according to 
whether the wind blows from warmer to cooler latitudes, or vice versa, the 
surface water temperatures will be above, or below, the average for the 
latitude. Some idea of the relative warmth or coldness of the currents is 
given by the extent to which the sea isotherms in the vicinity of the current 
arrows bend polewards or equatorwards respectively: thus the Benguella 
Current is obviously cold, the Agulhas Current warm. 

SEA TEMPERATURE. Unlike pressure and winds, the day-to-day variation 
of sea temperature is very small: monthly changes of more 
80°F.^ ^' than 2°—3° F.are unusual, and year-to-year departures from 
the mean monthly value are of the same low order. 

In the open ocean, and along leeward shores, sea and air temperatures 
agree fairly closely (within 2° or so); thus the July sea temperature off 
Scilly is approx. 58°—60° F. and the average air temperature for the same 
place 61° F. Along windward shores, especially in high latitudes, differences 
up to 20°—30° F. are not uncommon. Sometimes the air will be this much 
colder than the sea (e.g. in high latitudes in the winterhemisphere): at others 
(e.g. in summer along Trade wind coasts) the sea will have the lower 
temperature. 


FOG. Sea fog is likely to form wherever warm air passes over cold water; it is most 
likely to be persistent where the sea isotherms lying athwart the track 
°f a wind blowing from warmer to colder waters are packed closely 
together. Areas in which sea fog may be encountered on 5—10 days 
£VVa month are indicated by a light stipple: for 10—20 days a month 
V:‘i;areas are shown by a darker stipple. 

ICE is about the most variable of all the elements depicted on this chart. The year-to- 
Outer limit of year fluctuations in the limit of pack-ice (or icebergs for that matter) 
pack-ice are often very considerable. For instance, in some seasons Jan Mayen 

(Aug.-Sept.) remains almost completely ice-free: in others it cannot be approached 

J by a ship not specially strengthened, until July. 

Icebergs (formed by the “calving” of ice from continental ice-caps 
and valley glaciers) are liable to be encountered beyond the pack-ice 
limits at all seasons of the year, but mostly in early summer. They melt fast once they 
have drifted into comparatively warm water, e.g. the Gulf Stream. 

RAINFALL. This is another uncertain quantity, and the amount falling in a particular 
July may bear little relation to the averages shown above: especially is 
this the case with areas lying near the lower limit of the I"—4"zone. 
Over the oceans the only habitually rainy areas are the Doldrums and 
Less than I" I t.he storm (depression) belts of middle and high latitudes. The N.E. 

and S.E. Trades, blowing, it will be noticed, off arid lands, are practically rainless. 


Iceberg zone a 

‘ O a aA A 


Over 8" in July 
4" to 8" 

I" to 4" 
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THE WORLD 


GENERAL SURFACE CURRENT CIRCULATION 

To accompany the Book on “Ocean Passages — Winds and Currents” published by the Admiralty 

The circulation of the south-west monsoon period in the North Indian Ocean and China Seas is shown on 
the main chart. The circulation of the north-east monsoon period in these areas is given on the inset 
chartlet. In the Eastern Archipelago and the region north of New Guinea the circulation of both monsoon 
periods is shown on the main chart, that of the north-east monsoon period being indicated by pecked lines 




London - Published at the Admiral ty. 11 th Feb-7,1949, under the Superintendence of Vice-Admiral A. G. N. Wyatt. C.B., Hydrographer. 
From, a chart prepared in. the Meteorological Office. Air Ministry. 

Crown.Copyright Reserved 
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/ $ / The North, Atlantic Larue Bautes wyj, 
( y be found, on charts 2058B and, 205t/c 


These charts show the seasonal routes 
•westward, and, eastward, bound, between, 
the British Isles and, Canada and the 
United States. 
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ATLANTIC OCEAN 


North-going and East- goingTracks are shown thus.-. 

South-going and West-going Tracts are shown thus_ 

Routes which follow the same Trackboth ways for a PART of the year are shown thus -_ 

Routes which follow the same Trackboth ways far ALL SEASONS of the year are shown thus:-_ 

Arrow heads on, the tracks further indicate the direction, in which, the ship should be heading. 
Small circles indicate points at which two or more Tracks converge or where two Great Circle 
arcs meet, or where cl. Great Circle arc joins with <x .Rhumb Line in a Composite Track. 


MEMORANDUM 

The Refutes recommended, for LOW POWERED ST EAMERS (sea speed, below 10 knots J are 
specially indicated; otherwise the Routes are those proposed for all classes of steamers. 
Where Alternative Routes are given these are itsuolly followed, by MODER ATE POWERED 
STEAMERS (sea, speed of from 10 to 15 knots). 

As tor as possible the Routes are Great Circles and are indicated as such on the tracks concerned. 
Distances are based on the Admiralty Distance Tables and are given to the nearest five miles. 
Owing fto the avoidance of contrary currents, seasonal changes, etc „ the distances given on certain 
routes are slightly greater than the shortest distances as given in the Admiralty Distance Tables. 
All the Ports connected by the routes are re-fuelling stations. 

For further mfvernation, see Ocean, Passages for- the. World published by the. Hydro graphic Dept Admiralty. 
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NOTE 

For routes in the Indian Ocean 
see Chart N? 5306. 
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Decimal parts of a Day 

EXPLANATION 

(1) .To find the time taken to traverse a given distance at a given speed. 
Join speed to ^ at bottom left hand corner of diagram; where this line meets the distance 
projected horizontally from, the left hand scale, will be found the,number of days required 

(2) .To find to what speed it is necessary to increase or decrease so as to cover a 
given distance in a lesser or greater time. 

Mark off on the horizontal line the number of days as in (1); then on the same line measure 
to the left or the right the lesser or the greater number of days given. Join this point 
to ^ and produce this line to the speed scale which will then give the speed required. 

(3) .To find at what speed a vessel must steam to cover a given distance in a given time. 
Mark the point of intersection made by the horizontal line representing the distance 
and the number of days given. Join this point to and produce this line to the speed 
scale which will then show the speed the vessel must make. 

NOTE _ If the distances are small multiply by 20 and divide the result by 10. 


London-Published at the Admir alty- 6 t ? j pec?1946,U7uier the Supertntenclenee of Rear-Admiral A.G.N 


New Editions 9*^Lime 1950. 
Large Corrections 


Wyatt ,Hydrographer. 
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Table for Conversion, of 
Distances 

MiLes 

Eknnetres 

MiLes 


1 

185 

75 

138 99 

5 

* 927 

80 

148 25 

lO 

1853 

85 

157-52 

15 

2780 

90 

166-79 

20 

3706 

95 

176-05 

25 

46 33 

lOO 

185-32 

30 

5560 

200 

37064 

35 

6486 

300 

555 95 

40 

7413 

400 

741-27 

45 

83 39 

500 

926-59 

50 

92 66 

600 

mi 91 

55 

10192 

700 

1297 23 

60 

mi9 

800 

148254 

65 

12046 

900 

166786 

70 

12972 

I lOOO 

185318 
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■) via Suez Canal 

(2) via Cape of Good Hope 

(3) via Pan am a Canal 

direct 

0^L^ip<RtS 

Ports called at 

direct 

calluigat 

Ports called at 

direct 


Ports cadled.pL 

6.000 

6.010 

Gibraltar. Aden 

10.430 

10.450 

Las Palmas, Cape Town 




6.440 

6.450 


K>.190 

10.210 





7,650 

7.690 

____ Colombo 

1X320 

11.460 

Colombo 




7.970 

8,020 


11.440 

11.460 





9,430 

9.480 

....„.„ Singapore 

12.750 

12,920 

.„.». Singapore 

13.700 

14.050 

Honolulu 

10260 

10.300 

______„..^. (Hong Song 

13.470 

13.750 

Hong Hong 

13.070 

13.510 


10,860 

11060 


14280 

14.510 


12.180 

12.570 


10.790 

n.250 

....... „_....(Fremantle 

11.680 

11.700 


12460 

12.550 

(Rapa.Wellington 

11,260 

11830 

_ ... .. . . . . . . Melbourne 

12,140 

12.280 

___ _ ___ bfeLbozcme 

12,170 

12,320 

Tahiti 

12.170 

12.740 


12.850 

12.870 


10.990 

11.060 
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Distances in nautical miles from. Plymouth to certain ports. 


STEAMSHIP ROUTES 


Plymouth 

(1)via Suez Canal 

(2) via Cape of Good Hope 

(3) via Panama Canal 

to 

direct 

calling at 
catainports 

Ports called at 

direct 

caCting at 

Ports called at 

direct 

calling at 
certain-ports 

Ports called at 

Bombay 

6.000 

6.010 

Gibraltar Aden. 

10430 

10,450 

Lcls Palmas, Cape Town, 




Colombo 

6.440 

6450 


10190 

10.210 

-----:— 




Calcutta 

7650 

7690 

.... Colombo 

11320 

11,460 

_ —. . . „. Colombo 




Singapore 

7970 

8.020 

_____........ 

11.440 

11.460 

_,_- 




Melbourne 

10.790 

11250 

_,...... Fremantle 

11.680 

11700 


12.460 

12.550 

Bapa,,Wellington, 

Sydney 

11260 

11830 

____.... .. Melbourne 

12.140 

12.280 

.,. . . Melbourne 

12170 
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t 


North -going audEast-gbiug Tracks are shown thus. 

South-going" andtVest-g'oio.g'Tracks are shown thus:-_ 

Routes which follow the same Trackhoth ways for a PART of the year are shown thus:-- 

Routes Mhich follow the same Trackhoth ways for ALL SEASONS of the year are shown thus:-- 

Arrow heads on, the tracks -further indicate the direction, in. which, the ship should, he heading. 
SrnedZ circles indhcccte points at which, two or more Tracks converge or where two Great Circle 
arcs meet, or where a Great Circle arc Joins with, a Thumb Line in a Composite Track. 

MEMORANDUM 

The Routes recommended, for LOW PO W ERED ST EAMERS ( sea-speed, below lOknots ) are 
specially indicated; otherwise the Routes are those proposed for all dosses of steamers 
Where Alternative Routes are given these are usually followed by MODER AT E POWERED 
STEAMERS / sea-speed of from. 10 to 15 knots) 

As far as possible the Routes are Great Circles and are indicated as such, on the trades concerned 
Distances are based on the Admiralty Distance Tables and are given to the nearest five miles. 
Owing to the avoidance of contrary currents, seasonal changes, etc.,the distances given on certain 
routes are slightly greater than, the shortest distances as given in the Admiralty Distance Tables. 
All the Ports connected by the routes are re-fuelling stations. 

______ For further information see "Ocean Passages for the World. 

published by the Sydrographic Department, Admiralty. 
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EXPLANATION 


(1) To find the time taken to traverse a given distance at a given speed. 
Join, speed to ^ at bottom left hand comer of diagram; where this Tine meets the distance 
-projected horizontally from the left hand scale, wdl be found the number of days required. 

(2) To find to what speed it is necessary to increase or decrease so as to cover a 
given distance in a lesser or greater time. 

Mark off on, the horizontal line the number of days asind I; then on the same line measure 
to the left or the right the lesser or the greater number of days given. Join, this point 
to -0 and produce this line to the speed scale which will Then give the speed required. 

(3) To find at what speed a vessel must steam, to cover a given distance in a given time. 
Mark the point of intersection made by the horizontal line representing the distance 
and the number of days given. Join this point to -0 and produce this Tine to the speed 
scale which, will then show the speed the vessel must make. 

NOTE _ If the distances are small multiply bylO and, divide the result by 10. 
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NOTE 

For routes in, the Pacific Ocean 
see Chart N9 5307 
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COLOMBO TO ADEN 

Ten. alternative routes from, Colombo to 
Aden, are described, zn, Ocehn. Passages 
for the World,; only a selection, is shewn, 
on. this Chart to ovoid congestion,. 
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